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PREFACE, 


Ik  preparing  a  Treatise  on  Practical  Anatomy  for  the  use 
of  medical  students,  I  have  not  been  influenced  by  the  hope 
that  I  should  be  able  to  add  anything  new  to  the  fund  of 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  works  which 
have  been  written  on  anatomy;  nor  have  I  expected  to  be 
able  to  introduce  much  that  would  be  new  to  any  one  who 
lias  had  much  experience  in  teaching  practical  anatomy. 

As  our  medical  institutions  are  now  organized,  the  student 
must  expect  to  obtain  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  from  tivo 
distinct  sources — namely,  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  the  dis- 
secting-room. In  the  analomical  theatre,  he  is  taught  ana- 
tomy after  whatever  plan  is  adopted  by  the  Professor  of  that 
department  in  the  institution  with  which  he  happens  to  be 
connected.  Here,  every  part  requiring  dissection  passes 
through  the  hands  of  the  Prosector  before  it  is  presented  to 
him  for  his  inspection,  all  the  parts  not  at  the  time  under 
consideration  having  been  removed.  In  this  way,  the  stu- 
dent is  taught  anatomy  systematically ;  he  has  each  system, 
as  the  muscular,  the  vascular,  &c.,  presented  to  him  by  itself. 
He  is  also  provided  with  what  is  called  a  text-hook,  in  wliich  he 
finds  everything  presented  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  lecture- 
room.  Thus,  in  learning  anatomy  in  this  way,  he  is  required 
to  do  but  little  more  than  to  listen  to  what  is  told  him,  to  ob- 
serve the  illustrations  employed  by  the  lecturer,  and  to  read 
his  text-book. 
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That  some  parts  of  anatomy  can  be  taught  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  anatomical  theatre  than  elsewhere  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  But  there  are  other  parts  that  can  be  learned 
far  better  in  the  dissecting-room.  Among  the  parts  thus 
learned  may  be  included  almost  everything,  whose  relations 
must  be  understood  in  order  to  render  a  knowledge  of  them 
available  in  diagnosis  and  in  operative  surgery. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  to  have  every  student  become 
a  thorough  anatomist^  it  must  be  well  known  to  every  teacher 
of  anatomy  that  much  of  what  is  taught  in  the  lecture-room 
IS  never  fully  learned  and  retained  by  very  many  of  those  who 
graduate  in  our  best  institutions ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
practitioner  of  medicine  or  surgery  should  be  so  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  science  of  anatomy  as  he  who  teaches 
it.  Yet  no  one,  I  presume,  will  say  that  the  student  should 
not  learn  as  much  of  anatomy  as  is  essential  to  enable  him 
to  do  justice  to  those  who  may  Confide  in  his  skill  or  his 
ability  to  treat  disease.  As  but  few  of  those  who  enroll  their 
names  in  our  colleges  as  students  can  ever  desire  or  hope  to 
become  teachers  of  anatomy,  it  is  important  that  their  time 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  study  of  what  will  be  indis- 
pensable for  them  to  know  in  the  daily  routine  of  practice. 
Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  dissecting-room  affords 
the  greatest  facilities  for  acquiring  that  knowledge  which 
the  student,  when  he  becomes  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  will 
most  need,  I  have  endeavored  to  supply  him  with  what  might 
be  regarded  as  his  text-hook  in  the  dissecting-room. 

To  be  a  student  in  the  lecture-room  is  quite  different  from 
being  a  student  in  the  dissecting-room:  In  the  latter,  the  body 
is  placed  in  his  hands  without  any  previous  dissection  having 
been  made,  and  he  is  required  to  dissect  each  part  himself. 
To  do  this,  he  must  avail  himself  of  the  experience  of  some 
one  who  is  familiar  not  only  with  the  parts  to  be  dissected, 
but  with  the  manipulations  necessary  to  make  the  proper 
dissections.    In  offering  him  this  assistance,  I  have  not  viewed 
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liirn  as  a  mere  passive  agent,  but  as  one  capable  of  iising  his 
own  faculties,  and  of  exercising  his  own  skill  and  judgment 
as  occasion  might  require.  It  has  been  my  constant  aim  to 
instil  in  the  dissecting-room  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  and 
8el/'dej)endence ;  to  make  the  student  feel  that  when  he  had 
exposed  a  part,  as  a  muscle,  for  example,  ho  could  see  and 
learn  its  relations  to  surrounding  parts  just  as  well  with- 
out as  with  being  told  them ;  that  he  could  see  with  his  own 
eyes  whether  a  muscle  lies  on  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  a 
particular  artery,  and  whether  it  must  be  divided  or  not  in 
cutting  down  upon  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a 
ligature  to  it,  or  whether  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  finding 
the  vessel,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way.  In  following  out  this 
plan,  I  have,  whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  suggested 
what  deserved  his  special  attention,  believing  that  a  simple 
suggestion  would  often  be  of  more  value  to  him  than  a  whole 
page  occupied  in  describing  what  a  mere  hint  would  prompt 
him  to  ascertain  or  learn  without  assistance.  Whenever  I 
have  been  able,  in  the  dissecting-room,  to  make  a  student 
feel  a  consciousness  of  his  own  ability  to  become  a  good 
practical  anatomist,  I  have  almost  invariably  had  the  grati- 
fication of  witnessing  his  entire  success.  For  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  I  can  appeal  to  hundreds  of  gentlemen  "who 
are  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  professional 
life  in  diilerent  portions  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  dissecting-room,  more  than  in  almost  any  otlier 
place,  the  student  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  habit 
of  self'interrofjfUlon:  to  ask  himself  the  use  of  everything  he 
dissects,  and  in  what  way  a  knowledge  of  it  can  be  made 
available  to  him,  either  in  understanding  the  other  branches 
of  medical  science  or  in  his  future  practice.  To  incite  in  his 
mind  such  a  si)irit  of  self-inquiry  has  been  my  constant  en- 
deavor throughout  the  work. 

In  the  division  of  a  snhject,  I  have  followed  the  plan 
which  I  have  found,  after  a  trial  of  many  years,  to  be  the 
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most  convenient  and  advantageous  to  students,  whose  time 
for  studying  practical  anatomy  is  limited,  and  who,  not  un- 
frequently,  are  compelled  to  confine  their  dissections  to  one 
or  two  bodies  during  the  session.  The  body  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  fiveparts,  and  apportioned  to  as  many  persons; 
one  of  whom  has  the  fiead  and  neck,  two  have,  each  an  upper 
extremity  separately,  and  the  thorax  in  common;  two  have, 
each  a  lower  extrefinity,  including  the  abdominal  and  peltnc 
viscera  between  them.  It  is  expected  that  all  will  partici- 
pate in  the  examination  of  the  parts  contained  in  the  three 
great  splanchnic  cavities,  as  they  cannot  be  divided. 

Mere  arbitrary  rules  for  exposing  the  parts  in  any  region 
have  been,  in  general,  avoided ;  the  position  and  the  relations 
of  each  organ  or  part  have  indicated  the  method  that  has 
been  adopted  for  dissecting  it.  EVery  part  in  a  region  has 
been  noticed  as  it  would  naturally  be  met  with  when  the 
student  was  desirous  of  studying  everything  contained  in 
that  region.  1  have  found,  that  when  the  attention  of  a 
student  was  directed  to  the  relations  of  a  part  as  well  as  to 
the  part  itself,  the  recollection  of  the  one  usually  aided  him 
in  the  recollection  of  the  other;  that  it  was  merely  necessary 
for  him  to  appropriate  more  time  to  the  study  of  the  parts 
of  that  region. 

In  aiming  to  make  the  book  as  useful  as  possible,  viewing 
the  student  as  a  candidate  for  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  discriminate,  to  some  ex- 
tent, between  diflFerent  regions  and  organs  in  a  practical  point 
of  view;  hence,  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  some  parts  than  on 
others,  being  governed  in  this  respect  partly  by  what  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  the  know- 
ledge of  any  part  or  organ  to  the  student,  and  partly  by  the 
difficulty  which  I  have  observed  students  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  especially  beginners,  to  have  in  dissecting  and  under- 
standing them.  Thus,  I  have  devoted  a  large  share  of  time 
and  space  to  the  organs  contained  in  the  three  great  splanch- 
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nio  cavities,  to  tho  organs  of  the  special  sensics,  and  to  sucli 
regions  as  tlie  perineum,  the  inguinal,  the  femoral,  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  neck,  and  the  axilla.  Although  the  space 
allowed  in  the  original  plan  of  the  book  did  not  admit  of  my 
dwelling  long  on  the  medical  and  surgical  anatomy  of  many 
parts  and  regions,  I  have  endeavored  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  whatever  had  a  practical  bearing,  so  that  ho 
could,  by  referring  to  works  on  medicine  and  surgery,  derive 
full  advantage  from  his  dissections.  To  give  merely  a  meagre 
or  superficial  account  of  the  medical  and  surgical  anatomy  of 
a  part,  I  am  satisfied,  docs  tlie  student  more  harm  than  good. 

There  has  necessarily  been  in  some  places  more  or  less 
repetition.  As  the  dissector  wishes  merely  to  know  the  posi- 
tion and  tho  relations  of  a  part  in  the  region  that  he  is  dis- 
secting, the  same  part,  in  some  instances,  is  referred  to  at 
difierent  times,  and  in  diftbrent  dissections. 

In  regard  to  ilhistrations,  I  need  only  say  that  tho  Pub- 
lishers gave  me  carle-hlanche  to  select  from  the  wliole  number 
of  drawings  contained  in  the  various  works  which  have  been 
published  by  them.  When  the  value  of  these  illustrations — 
over  two  hundred  and  sijb/  in  number — is  considered,  I  am 
confident  that  tho  liberality  thus  manifested  by  them  will  bo 
duly  appreciated  by  every  one  who  may  avail  himself  of  tho 
work.  There  is  no  Dissector,  as  far  as  rny  knowledge  extends, 
which  is  so  fully  illustrated  as  this;  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  pictorial  illustrations  in  a  work  on 
practical  anatomy.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  Pub- 
lishers have  spared  no  expense  to  make  the  work,  as  far  as 
it  depended  on  them,  in  every  way  acceptable  to  the  medical 
student. 

The  artistical  appearance  of  the  work  speaks  the  praise  of 
those  who  have  had  the  execution  of  it  in  tlicir  charge. 

It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  those  Gentlemen  who, 
while  my  Pupils,  aided  me  in  various  ways  in  examining  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  extending  my  ob- 
servations in  the  science  of  anatomy.  Among  them,  I  am 
happy  to  speak  especially  of  the  labors  of  H.  M.  Reynolds, 
M.  D.,  who  labored  most  assiduously  for  upwards  of  two 
years  as  my  assistant,  principally  in  making  special  dissections. 
To  W.  H.  GoBRECHT,  M.  D.,  late  Demonstrator  of  Ana- 
tomy  in  ihe  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College, 
I  am  under  very  great  obligations  for  the  able  and  valuable 
assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in  revising  and  correcting  the 
sheets  as  they  have  passed  through  the  press. 

Although  the  work  has  been  prepared  more  especially  for 
the  student  in  the  dissecting-room,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
physician  will  find  it  adapted  to  his  wants,  whenever  he  may 
wish  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the  position  and  relations  of 
any  part  or  organ. 

J.  M.  ALLEN. 

Philadblphu,  October,  1856. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  course  of  study  which  the  medict 
student  is  required  to  pursue  is  approached  with  a  strongc 
feeling  of  reluctance  than  that  or  practical  anatomy.  Nc 
will  the  neglect  of  any  part  of  his  course  cause  him  moi 
regret  when  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  professioi 
Although  it  must  oe  idmitted  that  there  are  some  thing 
connected  with  dissecting  which  are  unpleasant,  yet,  whe: 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  only  i; 
the  dissecting-room  is  considered,  these  things  should  not  b 
allowed  to  have  the  slightest  influence  on  the  conduct  of  th 
student.  It  is  onlv  in  the  dissecting-room  that  he  can  hav 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  organs  of  the  bod; 
before  their  relations  to  each  other  have  been  disturbed,  o 
of  cutting  and  separating  the  different  tissues  of  which  the; 
are  composed,  and  by  which  they  are  connected  togethei 
However  clearly  they  may  be  presented  and  accuratel; 
described  in  the  lecture-room,  it  is  impossible  that  he  shoult 
obtain  so  correct  an  idea  of  them  as  when  he  can  take  then 
in  his  own  hands  and  examine  thom  for  himself. 

There  is,  perhaps,  just  reason  to  apprehend  that,  for  th 
want  of  having  had  experience  in  the  dissecting-room,  man; 
members  of  our  profession  are  deterred  from  making  post 
mortem  examinations,  which  would  be  of  great  value  t 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  medical  science.  It  is  hardly  t 
be  expected  that  one  who  had  never  dissected,  or  who  ha< 
dissected  but  very  little,  would  feel  liimsclf  competent  t 
make  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the  internal  organs  c 
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a  dead  body.  It  may  be  safely  averred  that  the  student  who 
has  overcome  his  feeling  of  repugnance  to  dissecting,  and 
acquired  a  fondness  for  it,  will  be  much  more  likely,  when 
he  comes  to  practice,  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity 
which  may  offer  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  than 
one  who  has  not  had  the  advantages  which  the  dissecting- 
room  affords. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  anatomy  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  per- 
fonnance  of  surgical  operations.  No  student  should  have  a 
desire  to  graduate  with  the  intention  of  practising  medicine 
without  feeling  assured  that  he  was  qualified  to  perform,  at 
least,  a  large  portion  of  all  the  operations  which  might  be 
required  within  the  limits  of  his  own  practice.  To  be  obliged 
to  send  a  long  distance  for  some  one  to  operate  in  a  case  of 
strangulated  hernia,  after  having  exhausted  all  the  means  in 
his  own  power  to  reduce  it,  might  be  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  death  of  his  patient,  sphacelus  of  the  bowel  having  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  delaying  the  operation.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  be  acquired 
in  the  dissecting-room  is  more  essential  to  the  practice  of 
surgery  than  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Medical  anatomy 
is  in  every  respect  as  important  as  surgical  anatomy. 

In  regard  to  the  time  when  a  student  should  commence 
his  dissections,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  soaiwr 
he  does  it  after  commencing  the  study  of  medicine,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him.  The  time  which  he  spends  in  reading  on 
anatomy  before  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
parts  described  is,  in  a  great  measure,  lost.  This,  I  believe, 
accords  with  the  experience  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  who 
have  pursued  this  course.  The  quickest  and  easiest  way  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  thing  is  to  see  it  and  handle  it.  A 
student  will  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  in  examining  them  two  hours  in  the  dissecting-room 
than  he  could  in  reading  a  description  of  them  for  a  week. 
And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  names  are  learned  with 
much  greater  facility  when  the  things  which  they  designate 
can  be  seen  and  inspected.  This  is  especially  true  in  anat- 
omy, in  which  so  many  things  are  named  from  their  appear- 
ance, location,  function,  &c. 

The  two  great  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  study  of  prac- 
tical anatomy  are — first,  to  learn  to  dissect ;  and  second,  to 
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leam  the  parts  dissected.  The  first  is  to  be  accomplished 
only  by  care  and  practice.  Dissecting  is  not  merely  cutting. 
The  parts  must  be  exposed  in  a  dissection  clearly  and  with- 
out  mutilation.  When  the  student  first  begins  to  dissect,  it 
is  generally  on  some  muscle.  He  should  proceed  with  this 
just  as  slowly  as  shall  be  necessary  to  remove  all  the  fascia 
which  covers  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  fibres  of  the  muscle 
clear  and  distinct.  If  he  commences  on  the  abdomen,  he 
should  spend  at  least  two  hours  or  more  in  removing  the 
skin  and  fascia  from  the  external  oblique  muscle.  The 
fescia,  which  may  be  raised  with  the  skin  in  his  first  dis- 
section, should  be  made  tense  by  holding  it  with  the  forceps, 
or  with  the  fingers,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  and  the  knife 
carried  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles.  No 
fascia  should  be  left  behind  in  the  progress  of  the  dissection 
to  obscure  the  fibres,  or  to  be  removed  afterwards  in  detached 
portions.  If  he  learns  to  dissect  the  first  muscle  right,  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  afterwards  in  dissecting  muscles  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to  his  teacher.  He  should 
always  see  that  the  subject,  or  part,  is  placed  in  a  position  that 
will  render  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  which  he  is  dissecting 
tense.  When  this  cannot  be  effected  by  position,  hooks  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose. 

When  a  part  nas  been  dissected,  it  should  never  be  aban- 
doned until  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  studied  and  learned  that 
the  student  can  give  an  accurate  description  of  it  in  his  own 
words.  It  is  better  that  he  should  not  commit  to  memory 
the  language  used  in  the  text-books  which  he  reads,  except 
such  words  as  have  a  technical  meaning.  When  the  student 
has  become  familiar  with  the  appearance  and  relations  of 
parts,  his  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge.  If  he  has,  for  instance,,  examined 
the  liver  in  siiu^  and  its  relations  to  contiguous  parts,  he 
should  then  study  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  these  parts 
when  it  had  increased  to  two  or  three  times  its  natural  size  ; 
or,  if  an  abscess  should  be  formed  in  it,  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  pus  might  find  an  outlet.  There  is  no  place  where 
he  can  so  well  appreciate  these  things  as  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  with  the  subject  before  him. 

As  a  subject  is  usually  divided  between  several  gentlemen, 
it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  each  one  should  prosecute  the 
dissection  of  the  part  assigned  to  him  so  as  not  to  prevent 
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the  others  from  proceeding  when  they  may  wish  to  change 
its  position,  or  remove  the  part  which  they  are  dissecting. 
Nor  should  the  dissection  of  a  part,  when  once  commenced, 
be  delayed  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  liable 
to  undergo  decomposition,  to  become  mouldy,  or  so  dry  and 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  properly  dissected.  No  part  which  is 
not  required  to  be  preserved  for  study,  or  for  protecting  other 
parts,  shoidd  be  allowed  to  remain  attached  to  the  subject,  or 
to  lie  on  the  table  after  it  has  been  cut  off.  Nothing  contrib- 
utes more  to  the  comfort  of  a  student,  when  dissecting,  than 
to  have  a  clean  table ;  hence  he  should  be  particular  to  see 
that  scraps  or  fluids  do  not  collect  on  the  table  or  fall  on  the 
floor  around  it.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  even  to  allude 
to  the  importance  of  personal  cleanliness  in  the  dissecting- 
room.  Every  student  should  be  provided  with  a  gown,  or  a 
change  of  garments,  so  as  to  prevent  his  clothes  bein^  soiled. 

To  be  able  to  dissect  properly  and  satisfactorily,  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  have  good  instruments.  Whether  they 
cost  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  should  have  no  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  student  when  making  a  purchase,  provided 
they  are  good,  I  have  repeatedly  known  students  to  become 
disgusted  with  dissecting  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
attempting  it  with  poor  instruments.  But,  however  good 
they  may  be,  they  will  become  dull  in  using  them,  and  re- 
quire to  be  sharpened.  This  should  be  done  as  often  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  good 
dissection  with  a  dull  instrument. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  dissecting-room  is  a  place 
appropriated  to  study  as  well  as  to  dissecting,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  is  desirable  that  quietness  should  be  observed  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  The  importance  of  this  must 
be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  the 
dissecting-room. 


PART    I. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OF  THE  HEAD. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Face. 

The  Face  is  bounded  above  by  the  root  of  tbe  nose,  eye- 
brows, and  the  zygomata ;  laterally,  by  the  ears  and  mastoid 
processes;  below,  oy  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process  on 
each  side.  As  the  face  is  symmetrical,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  describe  one  side.  The  student,  however,  may  attend 
more  especially  to  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  on  the  other.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  consider  the  face  as  divided  into  several  regions;  as 
the  Parotid,  the  Masseteric,  the  Buccal,  the  Mental,  the  Labial, 
the  Nasal,  the  Orbital,  and  the  Malar.  The  location  of  each 
of  these  divisions  is  indicated  bv  its  name.  It  is  not  neces- 
saiy  for  our  present  purpose  to  define  their  boundaries. 

To  dissect  the  face,  the  head  must  be  placed  in  a  suitable 
position,  and  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found 
most  convenient.  The  lips  and  cheeks  should  be  made  tense 
by  inserting  beneath  them  tow  or  cotton,  and  then  stitching 
the  lips  together ;  the  nose  and  eyelids  should  also  be  made 
tense  in  the  same  manner.  The  integument  should  be  raised 
from  below  upwards,  and  from  behind  forwards.  For  this 
purpose  make  an  incision,  commencing  at  the  symphysis  of 
the  chin,  along  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  to  its  angle,  and 
thence  to  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  from  this 
point  extend  it  upwards  in  front  of  the  ear  to  the  zygoma, 
and  across  above  the  eyebrow  to  the  root  of  the  nose ;  make 
another  incision  in  the  median  line  from  the  symphysis  of  the 
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chin  to  the  termination  of  the  first  at  tbc  K)ot  of  the  nose. 
These  incmions  may  be  coHinienceJ  and  extended,  or  other 
incisions  may  be  made,  as  shall  be  required  in  the  process  of 
dissection.  As  a  general  rule,  no  more  of  the  integument 
should  be  raised  than  is  necessary  to  expose  the  parJa  to  be 
examined  at  the  time  of  the  dissection, 

rig.  1. 


il*' 


v^'^^f^-V 


A  View  of  t«b  External  CAttorni  AnTEmr  and  its  Branch er.—1,  LeftpnmU 

tivo  otiToHd  tLTierjt  ween  throuj^h  a  Eectltjn.  of  the  flteriiii-clcidQ^iiiaitDM  muic^le,    2. 

Itil«n]il  Ottrotid  artery,     3.  Eiteroftl  cHTuUd  artt^rj.    4.  Superior  thyryid  artery. 

&.  A  bmaoh  to  ilie  si<^mo*t]cii\o  luaetoideus  musolo*    ^.  Linganl  arti^ry,     7.  Ong^in 

of  tfai*  fiLoml  i^rtcry.     8.  Sub-tnunlJil  braDeh.    1&.  Branch  to  thfi  idh-tDa^xUlnry  f  Innd. 

10.  Fiicial  artery  pftsaing  t»irer  the  jjiw.    11.  Inferior  coronary  artofy,     12.  Superior 

ooronary.     13.  Bninoh  to  nn]»st4Jtiit)»e  with  the  infra- orbital,     14,  Btancli  to  lh« 

aJatiBii.     15.  AnBitomfms  of  fad;i]  with  ophtbntmLc.     16.  Koaat  brancfa  of  opb^ 

2  |h4laiio,     17.  It£  frontal  brancrb,     IS.  Braoch  to  the  otbiculwie  paIp«bnmiEn  mui* 

Jule.     10,   Origin   of  tho  octupitdl  artery-    !I0,   Puint  where  it  pam^n  under  the 

<M^mlm  mMsde.    21,  Posterior  nuricnlar  artery.     22.  Origin  of  the  tnt^ntal  maTfil- 

iiry,     33.  Temporal  artfiry.     24,  Tratuv^rse   facial.     2&,  Point  of  division    of  the 

temf^Ofttl  artorj.    26.  Anterior  tcttiporwl  artery*     27,  MiddU  temporal  artery-    28. 

Fotterior  tgmpoiral  artery.    2Lf,  Internal  (nAmmnry  artery,     30.  Inferior  thyroid 

artery.    31*  TraniTeraaU*  corrieia  urtery. 
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The  Parotid  and  Masseteric  regions  should  be  examined 
first,  and  at  the  same  time. 

Fig.  2. 


A  ViKW  or  TRK  Vkihs  or  the  Head  ktto  Nbck. — a.  Facial  vein.  h.  Temporal 
rein.  e.  TransverM  facial  vein.  d.  Poitorior  anrioular  Tcin.  e.  Internal  maxil- 
lary Tein.  /.  External  jugular  vein.  g.  Pnaterior  external  jugalar.  k.  Anterior 
jugular,  t.  Si^ra-icapular  and  poiterior  icapalar.  k.  Internal  jugular.  I,  Oooip- 
itiU  Tein.    m.  Subclavian  vein. 

As  the  integument  is  raised  and  reflected  forwards,  the  . 
Platysma  Myoides,  Fig.  61  (i  4),  will  be  found  traversing  the 
anterior  part  of  these  regions.  Its  fibres  are  generally  pale, 
and  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  in  which  they 
terminate.  Some  fasciculi  are  directed  towards  the  angle  of 
the  mouth ;  they  form  the  risariuSj  or  laughing  muscle,  of 
Santorini. 

The  Parotid  Fascia  is  quite  thick  and  dense,  forms  a 
sheath  for  the  parotid  gland,  and  sends  numerous  prolonga- 
tions into  it.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  cervical,  and 
in  front  with  the  masseteric  fascia.  The  densitjr  of  this 
fascia  renders  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  painful,  and 
retards  the  approach  of  pus,  when  formed  in  the  gland,  to 
the  external  surface. 
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The  Masseteric  Fascia  is  much  thinner  than  the  parotid. 
Anteriorly,  it  is  lost  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
below,  in  the  cervical  fascia.  When  pus  is  formed  beneath 
this  fascia,  it  has  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  neck. 

There  are  no  vessels  of  any  importance  situated  between 
the  parotid  gland  and  the  skin.  Some  filaments  of  the 
auricularis  magntis  nerve  may  be  traced  upwards  between  the 
skin  and  the  gland. 

The  borders  of  the  parotid,  as  now  seen,  should  be  loosen- 
ed up,  and  their  relations  carefully  observed. 

1.  The  Upper  border  is  situated  just  below  the  zygoma. 
The  temporal  artery,  and  branches  of  the  facial  and  fifth  pair 
of  nerves.  Fig.  62  (3),  emerge  from  beneath  this  border  to 
ascend  to  the  side  of  the  cranium ;  the  temporal  vein.  Fig.  2, 
enters  the  gland  at  this  point. 

2.  The  Anterior  border  extends  from  the  zygoma  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  overlaps  the  masseter,  more  above 
than  below.  Coming  from  beneath  this  border  will  be  found 
the  following : — 

The  Transverse  Facial  Artery  is  situated  about  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  zygoma.  It  arises  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland,  from  the  temporal  or  .external  carotid, 
and  crossing  the  upper  part  of  the  masseter,  is  distributed  to 
the  orbital  and  buccal  regions. 

The  Duct  of  Steno,  Fig.  3  (2),  will  be  observed  just  below 
the  artery.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  crowquill,  and  is  formed 
by  radicals  proceeding  fr6m  the  lobules  of  the  gland.  It  is 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  in  direction  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  meatus  of  the  ear  to  the  centre 
of  the  upper  lip.  Its  buccal  orifice,  which  is  very  small,  is 
opposite  to  the  upper  middle  molar  tooth,  and  near  the  centre 
of  the  line  indicating  its  direction.  It  perforates  the  bucci- 
nator muscle  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter.  The 
position  of  this  duct  should  be  noticed  particularly,  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  be  injured  from  accidents,  and  in  surgical 
operations. 

The  Glandula  Socia  Parotidis  consists  of  a  few  lobules 
situated  between  the  zygoma  and  the  parotid  duct,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  a  small  duct  of  its  own.  It  is  aometimes 
wanting. 
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The  nervei?,  V'tg,  iW,  oonsist  of  Ihe  Malar,  Buccal,  and  Mux- 
UJary  branclie©  of  the  facial, 

Pig.  a. 


A  V\nv  or  Ttt»  S^UTJklT  UtJUmi  m  feirr,— I,  Tht  pimitlil  gljind  In  ittw,  miiI 
8l«no.    3.  Tbo  itibaiaxlllAry  gljind.    4.  lu  duet.    5v  bubllEiguiil  glftuO. 

The  Malak  Bkanches  pass  upw^anls  and  forwarfls  to 
ramify  principally  iu  the  orbicularb  palpebrarum  arid  corru* 
gator  supercilii  muaclGs,  and  the  eyelids.  Tho  filamatita 
which  a^'ontl  above  the  orbit  form  anastomotio  eotmoctionB 
with  the  supni-orbital  of  the  fifth  pair, 

Tlw  BucCATi  BliANCHKS  crtjss  the  masscter  muscle  clo^»  to 
the  duct  of*  Sttmo.  Tiicy  divide  into  dcc[^  find  supfTficial 
branches.  The  superjiciai  can  Ix:  traccti  1h  ncatlv  the  skin  to 
the  upper  lip,  the  iio8e,  and  tlie  lower  eyelid.  'Hiey  supply  , 
filaments  to  the  orbicnlariji  ori^i  the  ^y^omatici  iiuijor  and' 
minor,  the  levator  labii  auperioris^  and  the  pyramidal  is  nasi 
The  iktrp  branches  send  llhuneutii  mostly  to  the  reniaining 
muaelus,  and  form  a  plexus,  as  well  as  interlace  and  anaato* 
moae  with  tho  infra-orbital  of  tho  fifth  pair.  They  alga 
anastomose  with  the  internal  and  external  nasid  braiiLdie«  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  MAXiLLARY  Branches  pass  over  the  lower  part  ol' 
the  masi^cU'r^  and  proceed  forwanla  to  the  chiu.  They  give 
filaments  t-o  the    mas.*ieter,   tho   buccinator,   the  depreaaor 
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anguli  oris,  depressor  labii  inferioris,  levator  labii  inferioris, 
and  the  platysma  myoides.  They  anastomose  and  interlace 
with  the  mental  branches  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  form- 
ing the  mental  plexus.  They  also  anastomose  with  the  buccal 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  are  supplied  principally  by  the  facial,  while  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  derive  tneir  supply  mainly  from  the  fifth. 

3.  The  Lower  border  of  the  parotid  projects  somewhat  into 
the  nock,  and  rests  against  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digas- 
tricus,  the  stylo-hyoideus,  and  that  reflection  of  the  cervical 
fascia  which  is  attached  to  the  slylo-maxUlary  ligament,  and 
forms  a  septum  between  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  regions. 

Near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  the  cervical  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  escape  from  the  gland,  to  be  distributed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  while  branches  of  the  auricularis  magnus,  a 
branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  enter  it.  The  temporo-max- 
illary  vein  will  also  be  found  here,  leaving  the  gland  to  form 
the  external  jugular.  The  external  carotid  artery  enters  it  on 
a  plane  deeper  than  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  to 
divide  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  branches.  The 
internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  with  the 
eighth  and  ninth  pairs  of  nerves,  are  situated  behind  the  gland. 

4.  The  Posterior  border  rests  against  the  auditory  pro- 
cess and  concha  of  the  ear  above,  and  the  mastoid  process 
and  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  below.  The  posterior  au- 
ricular artery  and  nerve  emerge  from  beneath  this  border  of 
the  gland  to  get  behind  the  ear. 

The  gland  must  now  be  dissected  so  as  to  get  a  view  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves  in  its  substance. 

The  main  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  may  be  easily  found 
by  tracing  into  the  substance  of  the  gland  one  or  more  of  its 
branches»whioh  have  already  been  described.  It  enters  the 
gland  shortly  after  leaving  the  foramen  stylo-mastoideum, 
and,  after  passing  upwards  and  forwards  over  the  external 
carotid,  divides  into  two  principal  branches,  the  Temporo- 
maxillary  and  the  Cervico-maxillary.  The  former  subdivides 
into  the  temporal^  malar,  and  buocal;  the  latter  into  the  max- 
illary and  cervical,  Fig.  68. 

The  Temporo-Maxillary  division  is  connected  by  one 
or  more  branches  with  the  temporo-auricular  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair.    This  last  branch  passes  through  the  upper  part  of 
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the  gland,  and  is  deeper  seated  than  the  facial.  The  facial  gives 
oif  the  following  small  branches  before  it  enters  the  gland : — 

The  posterior  auricular,  which  sends  filaments  to  the  poste- 
rior and  superior  muscles  of  the  ear,  and  to  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  occipito-frontalis;  the  styloid,  which  is  distributed  to 
the  stylo-hyoid  muscle ;  and  the  digastric,  which  goes  to  the 
digastric  muscle,  and  also  anastomoses  with  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  The  auricularis  magnus 
penetrates  the  parotid,  in  which  some  of  its  filaments  anasto- 
mose with  the  mcial,  while  others  pass  through  it  to  the  cheek, 
and  to  the  skin  behind  the  ear. 

The  external  carotid  artery  enters  the  gland  from  below, 
and  divides  into  the  internal  maxillary  and  temporal;  it  also 
gives  off  branches  to  the  gland  and  to  the  integument  and 
masseter  in  front  The  veins  in  the  gland  correspond  to  the 
arteries. 

The  gland  mav  now  be  entirely  removed,  preserving  the 
branches  of  the  fecial  nerve  so  tnat  they  may  be  traced  to 
their  destination,  and  its  relations  to  the  deeper  seated  parts 
observed.  It  will  be  found  to  fill  up  several  irregularities, 
and  to  be  in  relation  with  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation, 
the  glenoid  cavity  behind  the  glaserian  fissure,  the  ramus  of 
the  inferior  maxilla,  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes  oif  the 
temporal  bone,  the  internal  pterygoid  and  stylo-glossus  mus- 
cles. The  internal  carotid  artery  generally  occupies  a  sulcus 
on  its  internal  surface.  The  removal  of  this  gland  is  ren- 
dered difficidt  from  its  deep-seated  projections.  It  can  bo 
torn  out  from  the  depressions  which  it  occupies,  when  it 
could  not  well  be  dissected  out. 

The  masseter  muscle  will  be  described  in  connection  with 
the  spheno-maxillary  region ;  and  the  vessels  and  nerves 
behind  the  parotid  with  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  neck. 

The  BuccuL,  Mental,  Labial,  and  Nasal  Regidns  may 
now  be  dissected  and  examined  together.  The  principal 
constituents  of  these  regions  are  the  Muscles,  Arteries,  and 
Nerves.  The  Muscles  are  mostly  subcutaneous,  and  belong 
to  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  principal  Artery  is  the  facial, 
with  its  branches.  Besides  this,  small  branches  are  furnished 
by  the  temporal,  internal  maxillary,  and  ophthalmic.  The 
facial  vein  is  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  facial  artery,  with 
which  it  corresponds  in  its  direction  and  branches.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  fifth,  and  facial  or  portio  dura, 
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Fig.  63  ( 1 ),  of  the  seventh  pair.  The  branches  of  the  facial  have 
been  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  Parotid  and  Masseteric 
regions.  Those  of  the  fifth  pair  are  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  inferior  dental,  the  buccal,  the  infra-orbital,  and  the 
nasal.  The  inferior  dental  comes  through  the  mental  fora- 
men, which  is  situated  just  below  the  second  bicuspid  tooth ; 
the  Inwcal  enters  the  buccal  region  behind  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  masseter ;  the  infra-orlntal  emerges  from  the  infra- 
orbital foramen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canine  fossa ;  the 
nasal  comes  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  from  the 
junction  of  the  lower  end  of  the  nasal  bone  with  the  cartilage. 
To  dissect  these  parts,  the  skin  must  be  reflected  forwards 
to  the  median  line,  and  upwards  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
nose  and  the  attached  border  of  the  lower  eyelid. 

The  Platysma  Myoides  is  lost  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
face.  The  posterior  fasciculi  which  cover  the  facial  artery 
and  the  lower  portions  of  the  parotid  gland  and  masseter 
muscle,  terminate  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  a 
fasciculus  which  turns  forwards  towards  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  <5alled  by  Santorini  the  risorkis  novus.  The  middle 
fasciculi  blend  with  the  depressor  anguli  oris  and  depressor 
labii  inferiorifi  muscles.  The  anterior  fibres  mix  with  those 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  superficial  fascia  may  now  be  removed  in  detached 
portions  while  exposing  the  muscles,  arteries,  and  nerves. 

The  facial  artery.  Fig.  1  (i  o),  is  subcutaneous  throughout  its 
whole  course,  except  where  it  passes  beneath  the  zygomatici 
major  and  minor  muscles,  and  can  be  easily  traced.  Its 
branches,  consisting  of  the  masseteric,  mental,  inferior  and 
superior  coronary  and  nasal,  are  irregular  in  their  origin, 
and  must  be  looked  for  as  the  main  trunk  is  dissected  from 
below  upwards.  The  position  of  the  facial  artery  where  it 
rests  upon  the  inferior  maxilla  should  be  noticed,  as  pressure 
applied  to  it  at  this  point  will  arrest  hemorrhage  from  it  or 
any  of  its  branches. 

The  Orbicularis  Oris,  Fig.  61  (i  a),  is  situated  in  the  lips, 
the  principal  part  of  which  it  forms.  It  consists  of  two  fas- 
ciculi, one  for  each  lip.  These  blend  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  with  the  buccinators,  and  other  muscles  inserted  at 
these  points.  To  dissect  this  muscle,  the  lips  must  be  made 
tense.     Its  external  surface  is  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  fat. 
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and  adheres  closely  to  the  skin.  The  labial  glands  are  placed 
between  its  inner  surface  and  the  mucous  membrane.  Its 
action  is  to  close  the  mouth,  and  antagonize  the  muscles 
inserted  into  the  lips. 

The  Depressor  Anguli  Oris,  or  Triangularis,  Fig.  61, 
arises  from  a  ridge  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  inferior  max- 
illa, between  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  and  the  mental 
foramen.  The  fibres  converge,  pass  upwards,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  partly  overlaps  the  depres- 
sor labii  inferiorifi  and  buccinator  muscles,  from  which  it  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  diflferent  direction  of  their  fibres. 
It  depresses  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  as  its  name  indicates. 

The  Depressor  Labii  Inferioris,  or  Quadratus  Menti, 
Fig.  64  (i  o),  arises  from  the  base  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  com- 
mencing near  the  symphysis  of  the  chin,  and  extending 
outwards  a  short  distance  beneath  the  preceding  muscle. 
Its  fibres  pass  upwards  and  inwards,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  orbicularis  and  skin  of  the  lower  lip.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  clean  dissection  of  this  muscle,  on  account  of  the 
adipose  substance  mixed  with  its  fibres.  The  terminal 
branches  of  the  inferior  dental  artery  and  nerve  emerge  from 
the  mental  foramen  under  this  muscle.  Bv  detaching  a 
small  portion  of  the  muscle  from  its  origin  below  the  second 
bicuspid,  and  raising  it  up,  the  foramen  will  be  found  and 
the  nerve  escaping  from  it.  From  this  point  its  branches 
can  be  easily  traced  upwards  to  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lip,  ana  upwards  and  outwards  where  they 
interlace  with  the  facial  nerve,  to  form  the  mental  plexus. 
This  nerve  is  sensor,  and  supplies,  besides  the  lips,  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  face  generally. 

The  Levator  Labii  Inferioris,  or  Levator  Menti,  Fig. 
64  (i  i),  is  situated  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  last 
muscle.  It  arises  from  the  alveolar  process  opposite  the  in- 
cisor teeth;  its  fibres  radiate  as  they  pass  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the  chin. 
The  lower  part  of  it  is  blended  with  fat.  To  expose  it,  the 
lip  should  be  everted,  and  the  mucous  membrane  dissected 
away.    It  elevates  the  lower  lip  by  drawing  up  the  chin. 

The  Buccinator,  Fig.  64  (s),  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  located 
in  the  cheek.     It  has  three  origins ;  the  lower  one  arises  from 
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the  external  surface  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  in  front  of  the  coronoid  process;  the  tipper  one  from 
the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  in  front  of  the 
pterygoid  process;  and  the  middle  one  from  the  pterygo-max- 
illary  ligament,  which  stretches  from  the  pterygoid  to  the  base 
of  the  coronoid  process,  and  to  which  the  superior  constrictor 
muscle  of  the  pharynx  is  also  attached.  From  these  diflfcrent 
origins  its  fibres  converge  and  pass  forwards  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  to  be  inserted^  the  inferior  ones  into  the  upper, 
and  the  superior  ones  into  the  lower  lip.  This  muscle  is 
separated  behind  from  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and 
masseter,  by  a  mass  of  fat,  also  by  two  of  the  buccal  glands 
called  molar.  It  is  perforated  by  the  duct  of  Steno.  It  is 
crossed  transversely  by  the  buccal  branches  of  the  facial  and 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  facial  artery  and  vein  pass  over  it 
vertically.  The  buccal  glands  separate  its  internal  surface 
from  the  mucous  membrane.  It  draws  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
backwards,  and  makes  the  lips  tense ;  assists  in  expelling  the 
contents  of  the  mouth,  and  antagonizes  the  tongue  in  keeping 
the  food  in  the  process  of  mastication  between  the  teeth. 

The  Zygomaticus  Major,  Fig.  61  (13),  arises  from  the 
malar  bone,  just  above  its  lower  border,  passes  downwards 
and  inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
generally  surrounded  by  more  or  less  fat,  and  its  upper  part 
is  covered  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum;  it  crosses  over  the 
facial  artery  and  vein.  Its  action  is  to  draw  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  upwards  and  backwards,  as  in  smiling. 

The  Zygomaticus  Minor,  Fig.  61  (1 2),  is  often  a  fasciculus 
from  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  When  a  distinct  muscle, 
it  arises  from  the  malar  bone,  above  the  last  muscle,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  lip  with  the  levator  Jabii  superioris, 
with  which  it  acts,  at  tae  same  time  drawing  the  lip  outwards. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris,  Fig.  61  (e),  arises  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  above  the  canine 
fossa,  where  it  is  overlapped  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Its  fibres  converge  as  they  pass  downwards  to  be  inserted 
into  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  orbicularis  oris.  All 
the  lower  part  of  this  muscle  is  subcutaneous.  Its  action  is 
indicated  by  its  name. 

The  An/ra-orbital  nerve  and  artery  will  be  found  escaping 
from  tne  infra-orbital  foramen,  beneath  the  upper  part  of  this 
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muscle.  To  expose  these,  cut  down  through  the  muscle  in 
the  direction  of  its  fibres,  upon  the  foramen,  and  gently  raise 
the  nerve,  when  its  filaments  will  be  seen  |o  radiate  upwards 
to  the  lower  eyelid,  inwards  to  the  nose,  downwards  to  the 
upper  lip,  and  outwards  and  downwards  to  the  cheek.  They 
intermix  and  anastomose  with  the  facial  to  form  the  infra- 
orbital  plexus.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  and  patience 
to  trace  these  filaments  to  their  termination.  The  infra- 
orbital artery  is  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary.  It  inoscidates  with  the  facial,  transverse  facial, 
and  ophthalmic. 

The  Levator  Anguli  oris,  or  Caninus,  Fig.  64  (a),  arises 
from  the  canine  fossa,  below  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and 
beneath  the  preceding  muscle ;  passes  downwards,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  raises  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  antagonizes  the  depressor  anguli  oris,  with 
which  some  of  its  fibres  are  continuous. 

The  Levator  Labii  Superioris  Al jeque  Nasi,  Fig.  61  (s), 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla.  It  passes  aownwards  on  the  side  of  the  nose, 
divides  into  the  nasal  and  labial  portions,  and  is  inserted^  the 
former  into  the  ala  of  the  nose,  and  the  latter  into  the  upper 
lip.    Its  name  indicates  its  use. 

The  Compressor  Nasi,  or  Triangularis  Nasi,  Fig.  64  («), 
is  partly  concealed  by  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  canine  fossa,  passes  forwards  to  spread 
out  over  the  ala  of  tlie  nose,  and  is  inserted  into  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  common  to  it  and  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side; 
it  is  also  connected  with  the  pyramidalis.  It  compresses  the 
nostril  when  it  acts  alone,  but  may  expand  it  when  it  acts 
in  conjunction  ^th  the  pyramidalis. 

The  Depressor  Labii  Superioris  Al^que  Nasi,  or 
Myrtiformis,  Fig.  64  (7),  is  exposed  by  everting  the  upper 
lip,  and  dissecting  off  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  side  of  the 
frsenum.  It  arises  from  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla  in  front  of  the  incisor  teeth,  passes  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip  and  the  fibro- 
cartilage  of  the  ala  and  septum  of  the  nose.  Its  name  indi- 
cates its  actions. 

The  Pyramidalis  Nasi,  Fig.  64  (s),  appears  to  be  a  fascicu- 
lus of  the  ocoipito-frontalis  prolonged  downwards  on  the  nose. 
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It  is  inserted  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  compressor  nasi.  It 
causes  the  vertical  ridge  sometimes  seen  at  the  root  of  the 
nose.  The  integument  of  the  nose  is  supplied  with  nerves 
from  the  infra-orbital  and  the  internal  and  external  nasal. 
The  facial  artery,  after  giving  off  the  branches  already 
enumerated,  ascends  to  the  forehead  between  the  eyebrows ; 
its  terminal  branch  is  called  the  angularis. 


Sect.  II. — Appendages  of  the  Eye  outside  of  the  Orbit. 

The  dissection  of  the  orbital  region  wiU  embrace  those 
appendages  of  the  eye  which  can  be  exposed  and  studied 
without  removing  any  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  orbit. 
These  consist  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  corrugator  su- 
percilii,  and  tensor  tarsi  muscles;  the  eyebrows,  eyelashes, 
tarsal  cartilages.  Meibomian  glands,  conjimctiva,  caruncula 
lachrymalis,  lachrymal  gland  and  ducts,  puncta  lachrymalia, 
lachrymal  canals  and  sac,  and  nasal  duct. 

The  integument  in  this  region  should  be  removed  by  cut- 
ting in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis,  but  in 
the  first  place  the  eyelids  should  be  made  tense  by  inserting 
beneath  them  cotton  or  tow,  and  then  stitching  their  edges 
together. 
The  Eyebrow,  Fig.  4  (i ),  on  each  side,  is  situated  just  above 

the  attached  border  of  the 
Fig.  4.  upper  eyelid,  and  rests  on 

the  superciliary  ridge  of  the 
frontal  bone.  It  is  gener- 
ally arched  and  covered 
with  hairs,  which  have  a 
direction  from  within  out- 
wards. The  integument  is 
separated  from  the  orbicu- 
laris and  occipito-frontalis 
muscles  by  a  thick,  dense 
cellulo-adipose  layer.  The 
eyebrows  can  be  moved 
upwards,  downwards,  or 
towards  each  other. 

The  Eyelashes,  Fig. 
4  (2),  consist  of  three  or 
four  rows  of  curved  hairs,  growing  from  the  fcee  borders  of 
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the  eyelids.  In  the  upper  eyelid  they  are  curved  upwards, 
in  the  lower,  downwaras ;  they  are  lon^r  in  the  centre  than 
at  the  extremities  of  the  eyelids.  Their  bulbs  are  situated 
between  the  orbicularis  and  the  tarsal  cartilages. 

The  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum,  Fig.  61  (7),  entirely 
surrounds  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids.  It  is  dividea 
into  three  portions,  viz:  the  orbicular,  the  palpebral,  and 
the  ciliary.  The  orbicular  is  spread  out  around  the  base  of 
the  orbit,  and  rests,  above,  on  the  superciliary  ridge  and 
corrugator  supercilii  muscle;  on  the  outside,  on  the  tem- 
poral aponeurosis,  and  below,  on  the  malar  bone  and  zygo- 
maticus  major  and  levator  labii  superioris  muscles ;  its  fibres 
are  red  and  well  marked.  The  palpebral  and  ciliary  portions 
consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  pale  fibres  situated  in  the  eyelids ; 
the  latter  lies  next  to  their  free  borders,  and  is  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  former.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  inter- 
nal angular  process  of  the  frontal  b^ne,  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxilla,  and  from  the  upper  and  lower  border 
of  the  tendo-palpebrarum ;  from  this  narrow  attachment  the 
fibres  proceed  outwards,  so  as  to  embrace  the  base  of  the 
orbit  and  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids.  It  closes  the  eye- 
lids, as  in  winking,  principally  by  depressing  the  upper 
one ;  this  is  done  by  tne  palpebral  and  ciliary  fibres,  wnich 
are  involuntary  in  their  action.  It  also  presses  the  eyelids 
against  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  directs  the  tears  towards  the 
puncta  lachrymalia.  As  its  principal  attachment  is  at  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  it  draws  the  integument  in  that 
direction,  and  that  above  the  orbit  more  than  that  below. 
It  is  separated  in  the  eyelids  from  the  skin  by  loose  areolar 
tissue,  which  is  very  liable  to  serous  infiltration. 

The  Texdo-Palpebrarum,  or  Ligamentum  Palpebra- 
rum, arises  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  in 
front  of  the  lachrymal  groove,  passes  outwards  and  back- 
wards to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyelids,  where  it  divides 
into  two  parts,  one  to  be  attached  to  the  upper,  and  the  other 
to  the  lower  tarsal  cartilage.  It  is  about  two  lines  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  crosses  the  lachrymal  sac  a  little  above  its 
centre ;  its  broadest  diameter  is  at  first  vertical  and  then 
horizontal ;  from  its  upper  and  lower  borders  a  fibrous  lamina 
is  reflected  over  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  is  attached  to  the 
osseous  margin  which  surrounds  it.    When  the  orbicularis 
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contracts,  this  tendon  can  be  felt  in  the  living  subject.  In 
opening  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  incision  should  be  made  below 
the  tendon,  to  avoid  injuring  it. 

The  CoRRUGATOR  SuPERCiLii,  Pig.  64  («),  is  exposed  by 
reflecting  downwards  the  upper  portion  of  the  orbicularis. 
It  arises  from  the  inner  part  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  passes 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  orbicularis, 
near  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  outer  thirds.  The  super- 
cilii  muscles  depress  and  approximate  the  eyebrows,  pro- 
ducing the  vertical  wrinkles  on  the  forehead.  The  expression 
of  frowning  depends  on  the  action  of  these  muscles. 

The  Tensor  Tarsi,  or  The  Muscle  of  Horner,  Fig.  5, 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  os  unguis  just  behind  the 
lachrymal  groove ;  it  is  about  three  lines  in  breadth  and 
six  in  length,  and  is  situated  behind  the  tendo-palpebrarum. 

It  divides  into  two  slips, 
which  are  inserted^  one  into 
the  upper  lachrymal  duct, 
and  the  other  into  the  lower. 
To  expose  this  muscle  the 
eyelids  should  be  detached, 
except  at  the  inner  can- 
thus,  and  reflected  over  the 
nose ;  its  fibres  will  then  be 
distinctly  seen  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  areolar  tis- 
sue between  the  eyeball  and 
the  lachrymal  bone.  Its 
action  is  to  govern  the  po- 
sition of  the  puncta  lachry- 
malia,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  tears,  and  to 
keep  the  eyelids  applied  to  the  eyeball ;  it  may  also  com- 
press the  lachrymal  sac  if  distended.* 

The  Meibomian  Glands,  Fig.  6  (e),  consist  of  a  series  of 
tubes,  more  or  less  tortuous,  situated  in  grooves  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilages.     In  length  they  cor- 

^  A  small  muscle,  sitaated  in  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  and  connected  to 
the  tarsal  cartilages,  is  described  by  Dr.  N.  R.  Mosely,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  August  8,  1853.  Dr.  Mosely  regards 
it  as  an  antagonistic  muscle  of  the  tensor  tarsi  of  Homer. 


A  View  ov  THE  Tensor  Tarsi  Mus- 
cle.— 1,  1.  Bony  margins  of  the  orbit. 
2.  Opening  between  the  eyelids.  8.  In- 
ternal face  of  the  orbit.  4.  Origin  of  the 
tensor  tarsi.  5,  5.  Insertion  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  punota  lachrymalis. 
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respond  to  the  breadth  of  the  cartil^es.  There  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  in  the  upper  lid,  and  about  twenty  in  the 
lower.  Each  tube  has  opening  into  it  on  each  side  several 
small  pouches  or  follicles.  Their  external  orifices  may  be 
seen  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  free  border  of  each  lid, 
and  from  which  a  waxy  secretion  may  be  pressed ;  this  se- 
cretion prevents  the  tears  from  flowing  over  the  lids. 

Fig.  6. 


MkTBOMIAH  OLAlfDR,  SIEKIf  PKOM  THE  INNCR  OR  OdTLAR   SVUTkCm    OV  THE  ETE- 

1.T08,  WITH  THE  Lacbrtmal  Glaud — THE  LKPT  tiDR.  <i.  Palpebral  coqjunoiiva. 
1.  Lachrjmal  gland.  2.  Openingt  of  laohrjmal  dacti.  8.  Lachrymal  pnnota. 
6.  Meiboiuian  glands. 

The  Tarsal  Cartilages,  with  their  fibrous  attachments, 
form  the  framework  of  the  eyelids.  They  consist  of  two 
fibro-cartilaginous  plates,  one  for  each  lid.  Each  one  pre- 
sents two  surfaces  and  two  borders.  The  external  surface 
of  each  is  convex,  and  separated  from  the  ciliary  fibres  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  by  a  thin  layer  of  areolar  tissue; 
the  internal  surface  is  concave,  and  grooved  for  the  Mei- 
bomian glands,  and  separated  from  the  conjunctiva  by  areolar 
tissue  also.  The  free  borders  are  thick,  and  form  the  free 
edges  of  the  eyelids ;  tliey  are  nearly  horizontal  when  the 
lids  arc  closed,  and  slightly  beveled  from  before  backwards, 
so  as  to  form,  when  they  are  in  apposition,  a  canal  for  the 
passage  of  the  tears  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
eyeball.  The  lower  one  is  merely  a  narrow  band,  about  a 
line  and  a  half  inT)readth.  The  upper  one  is  nearly  half  an 
inch  broad  at  its  centre,  but  diminisnes  in  breadth  towards 
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its  extremities.  Each  one  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the 
orbit  by  a  fibrous  lamina^  which  is  continuous  with  the  pe- 
riosteum. This  fibrous  layer,  sometimes  called  the  palpebral 
or  broad  tarsal  ligamerUj  is  thin  at  the  inner  part  of  the 
orbit,  but  quite  thick  and  dense  at  the  outer  part.  Besides 
the  fibrous  layer  from  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  the  tarsal 
cartilage  of  the  upper  lid  has  inserted  into  it  the  tendon  of 
the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  muscle.  The  internal  extre- 
mities of  the  tarsal  cartilages  are  fixed  by  the  tendo-palpe- 
brarum. 

The  Caruncula  Lachrymalis,  Fig.  4  (e),  is  a  small  red 
body  situated  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyelids,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  laciLs  lachrymalis.  It  is  composed  of  sebaceous 
follicles  resembling  the  Meibomian  glands.  It  secretes  a 
whitish  substance,  which  is  often  seen  at  the  inner  canthus. 
It  is  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  is  per- 
forated by  the  external  orifices  of  the  follicles ;  several  hairs 
usually  project  from  it.  It  varies  in  color,  as  in  health  and 
in  sickness. 

The  Conjunctiva  is  divided  into  an  ocular  and  a  palpebral 
portion.  The  former  covers  the  anterior  third  of  the  eye- 
oall,  with  which  it  is  loosely  connected  around  its  circum- 
ference, but  becomes  more  closely  adherent  as  it  approaches 
the  margin  of  the  cornea.  That  it  extends  over  the  cornea 
can  be  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  It  is,  however,  so 
modified  in  its  structure  as  to  become  perfectly  transparent, 
and  so  intimately  blended  with  the  cornea,  that  it  cannot  be 
easily  dissected  ofi^,  especially  from  the  centre  of  it.  The 
latter,  or  palpebral  portion,  lines  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
lids,  and  is  continuous  over  their  free  margins  with  the  skin. 
It  is  closely  connected  to  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  tarsal 
cartUages,  where  it  covers  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  is  very 
vascular. 

The  palpebral  sinitses  are  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
conjunctiva  from  the  globe  of  the  eye  to  the  lids.  In  these 
sinuses,  or  culs-de-sac,  it  is  very  loosely  connected  to  the 
areolar  tissue  beneath.  At  the  inner  canthus  the  conjunc- 
tiva forms  a  fold,  called  the  plica  semilunaris.  This  is  just 
outside  the  caruncula,  and  disappears  when  the  globe  is 
turned  outwards;  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  rudiment  of 
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the  membrana  nictitans  or  the  third  eyelid  in  birds.  The 
conjunctiva  is  perforated  by  the  lachrymal  ducts  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  superior  palpebral  sinus;  by  the  Meibomian 
glands,  along  the  inner  ea^  of  the  lids;  by  the  sebaceous 
follicles  in  the  canmcula  Lichrymalis;  and  by  the  puncta 
lachrymalia  near  the  inner  extremities  of  the  eyelids. 

The  Lachrymal  Gland,  Fig.  6  (i ),  may  now  be  exposed  in 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit.  It  should  be  studied 
from  without  and  also  from  within  the  orbit.  In  structure  it 
resembles  the  salivary  glands.  It  consists  of  two  lobes,  an 
orbital  and  a  palpebral.  The  former  is  about  half  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length;  its 
orbital  surface  is  convex,  and  occupies  the  lachrymal  fossa 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone;  its  ocular  surface  is  concave,  and  in  apposition 
with  the  fflobe  of  the  eye.  The  latter  or  palpebral  lobe  is 
prolonged  into  the  upper  lid  as  far  as  the  attached  border  of 
the  taraal  cartilage ;  its  under  surface  is  covered  by  the  con- 
junctiva, through  which  it  can  be  seen  when  the  lid  is 
everted.  The  two  lobes  are  separated  from  each  other 
merely  by  fascia.  The  tears  secreted  by  the  lachrymal 
gland  are  poured  upon  the  conjunctiva  through  from  six  to 
ten  ducts;  these  are  arranged  in  a  line,  and  open  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid.  They  may  be  aetccted  by 
the  application  of  a  colored  liquid,  which  will  be  absorb^ 
into  their  mouths. 

The  Puncta  Lachrymalia,  Pig.  6  (s),  are  two  orifices,  one 
in  the  free  border  of  each  eyelid  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
tarsal  cartilage.  They  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  centre 
of  two  small  eminences  called  the  lachrymal  papillce.  They 
look  somewhat  backwards  towards  the  eyeball,  in  which  posi- 
tion they  are  kept  by  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle.  A  bristle  can 
be  readily  introauced  into  them,  and  through  them  into  the 
ducts  which  lead  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  Lachrymal  Canals,  or  Canaliculi  Lachrymales, 
Fig.  7,  e,  extend  from  the  puncta  to  the  lachrymal  sac.  Their 
parietes  are  of  a  dense  fibrous  structure,  which  keeps  them 
constantly  open  for  the  passage  of  the  tears.  The  inferior 
one  is  the  shortest ;  it  at  first  descends,  then  turns  inwards 
and  upwards  to  enter  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  sac. 
The  superior  one  is  at  first  directed  upwarols,  then  inwards 
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and  downwards,  and  enters  the  sac  near  the  other,  behind  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis. 

The  Lachrymal  Sac  occupies  a  fossa  formed  by  the  su- 
perior maxilla  and  os  unguis  in  the  inner  and  anterior  part 
of  the  orbit.  It  is  continuous  with  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  ductus  ad  nasum,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
constriction  or  fol(f  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  separated 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  middle  meatus  of  tne  nose 
by  the  lachrymal  bone. 

The  Ductus  ad  Nasum,  Fig.  7,/,  leads  from  the  lachrymal 
sac  into  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the 

Fig.  7. 


Lachrtval  Apparatus  ahd  Nasal  Duct. — a,  6,  e.  Lachrymal  gland  and  its 
appendage,  d.  Pancta  laohrymalia.  e.  Lachrymal  canals.  /.  Nasal  duct  laid 
open.  g.  Insertion  of  tendon  of  superior  oblique  muscle  after  being  reflected,  h. 
Sapra-orbital  foramen ;  the  artery,  rein,  and  nerve  hare  been  out  across,  i.  Inte- 
rior of  nasal  dact  near  its  termination  in  nostriL 

nose.  It  is  directed  downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards ; 
its  osseous  walls  are  composed  of  the  superior  maxilla,  os 
unguis,  and  inferior  turbinated  bone.  At  is  lower  orifice  there 
is  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  may  serve  as  a  valve. 
Its  length  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch.    Through  the 
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lachrymal  ducts,  lachrymal  sac,  and  nasal  duct,  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal 
fossa;  and  as  the  former  is  prolonged  into  the  lachrymal  gland 
through  its  excretory  ducts,  there  is  a  direct  svmpatnetic 
connection  established  between  that  gland  and  tne  mucous 
membrane  oi  the  nose. 

The  appendages  of  the  eye,  which  have  just  been  described, 
deserve  the  careful  attention  of  the  student.  They  are  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  diseases  which  require  surgical  operations. 
A  minute  examination  of  thd  structure  of  the  eyelids,  and  the 
lachrymal  passages  especially,  is  important. 


Sect.  III. — Dissection  of  the  soft  parts  on  the  upper 
PART  OF  the  Cranium. 

This  region  is  included  within  the  circumference  of  a  line 
commencing  just  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  extending 
round  the  head  through  the  eyebrows,  along  the  zygomatic 
arches,  and  just  above  the  ears  back  to  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance. It  is  subdivided  into  the  Frontal,  Temporal,  Auricular, 
and  Occipital  regiona  The  parts  to  be  studied  in  this  dissec- 
tion are:  the  integuments,  the  cellulo-adipose  layer,  the  tem- 
poral fascia,  the  occipito-frontal  muscle,  tne  upper  part  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  temporal  muscle  above  the  zygo- 
matic arch,  the  attollens  aurem,  the  attrahens  aurem,  the  retra- 
hens  aurem,  the  cranial  branches  of  the  occipital,  temporal, 
auricular,  supra-orbital  and  facial  arteries,  and  their  corres- 
ponding veins,  the  cranial  branches  of  the  occipital,  facial,  and 
trifacial  nerves,  and  the  pericranium. 

In  removing  the  skin,  an  incision  should  be  made  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  along  the  median  line  to  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberance, and  another  at  right  angles  to  this,  extending  down 
to  the  ear.  The  skin  should  then  be  dissected  off  in  two  flaps. 
The  different  layers  which  cover  the  cranium  should  be  dis- 
sected on  one  side,  and  the  nerves  and  vessels  on  the  other. 
The  integument  which  is  covered  with  hair  adheres  closely  to 
the  cellulo-adipos6  layer,  and  some  care  is  requisite  to  separ- 
ate them. 

The  Cellulo-adipose  Layer  is  the  thickest  and  most 
dense  on  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  head.  Numerous 
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adipose  cells  are  interspersed  througli  it.  The  compactness 
of  tnis  structure,  with  its  high  degree  of  vitality,  is  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  tendency  of  the  scalp  to  take  on  erysipelatous 
inflammation  after  injuries.  When  arteries  are  divided  in  its 
substance,  the  forceps  instead  of  the  tenaculum  should  be 
used  in  ligating  them. 

The  OCCIPITO-PBONTAL  MuscLE,  Fig.  61  (i,  2,  a),  with  its 
broad  aponeurosis,  extends  from  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the 
superciliary  ridge  to  the  superior  transverse  ridge  of  the 
occiput.  It  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies  connected  by  a  broad 
aponeurosis,  which  expands  over  the  arch  of  the  cranium. 

The  OCCIPITAL  PORTION  arises  from  the  superior  transverse 
ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,,  and  from  the  adjacent  portion  of 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  fibres  pass 
upwards  and  somewhat  inwards,  and  terminate  in  the  tendon. 

The  FRONTAL  PORTION  is  blended  with  the  pyramidalis 
nasi,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  the  integument ;  some 
of  its  fibres  are  also  attached  to  the  internal  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone.  It  joins  the  tendon  nearly  c^posite  the 
coronal  suture.  Its  fibres  are  generally  paler  than  those  of 
the  occipital  portion.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  continu- 
ous across  the  median  line  with  that  of  the  opposite  side;  and 
from  its  outer  border,  the  superficial  temporal  fascia  extends 
downwards  over  the  deep  temporal  fascia  or  aponeurosis. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  move  the  scalp,  to  raise  the  eye- 
brows, and,  in  some  measure,  the  upper  eyelids.  It  adheres 
closely  to  the  scalp,  while  it  glides  freely  on  the  parts  beneath 
it.    It  causes  the  transverse  wrinkles  on  the  forehead. 

The  Attollens  Aurem,  Fig.  61  (4),  is  situated  hi  the  tem- 
poral region  above  the  ear.  It  arises  broad  from  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  occipito-f rental  muscle ;  its  fibres  converge  as  they 
descend,  and  are  inserted  into  the  concha  of  the  ear.  Its  use 
is  to  raise  the  ear,  and  to  render  tense  the  aponeurosis  from 
which  it  arises. 

The  Attrahens  Aurem,  Fig.  61  (3),  is  situated  immediately 
in  front  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  occipito-frontal  muscle  and  the  zygoma,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  helix.  It  draws  the  ear 
upwards  and  forwards. 
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The  Retrahens  Aurem,  Fig.  61  («),  is  placed  behind  the  ear. 
It  generally  consists  of  two  or  three  fasciculi.  It  arises  from 
the  mastoia  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  concha.  It  draws  the  ear  backwards  and  enlarges 
the  meatus.  Having  dissected  the  occipito-frontal  muscle  and 
the  muscles  of  the  ear,  they  should  be  removed.  Beneath 
the  occipito-frontal  muscle,  more  or  less  loose  areolar  tissue 
will  be  observed,  which  facilitates  the  movements  of  that 
muscle  on  the  pericranium.  The  pericranium  is  the  external 
periosteum  of  the  bones  which  it  covers.  It  can  be  readily 
separated  from  the  bone  except  along  the  sutures. 

The  student  should  now  carefully  study  the  diflFerent  layers 
which  have  just  been  examined  with  reference  to  wounds 
involving  one  or  more  of  them,  and  especially  in  view  of 
collections  of  pus  between  the  different  layers,  or  beneath  the 
pericranium. 

The  Temporal  Aponeurosis  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  temporal  region.  It  arises  from  the  temporal  ridge 
above,  and  is  attached  below  to  the  zygomatic  arch.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  divided  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  is 
inserted  into  the  outer,  and  the  other  into  the  inner  border 
of  the  arch,  thus  leaving  a  triangular  space  between  them, 
which  is  filled  with  adipose  substance,  and  traversed  by  the 
middle  temporal  artery,  and  a  small  branch  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve.  Tlio  temporal  muscle  arises  partly  from 
the  under  surface  of  this  aponeurosis.  It  will  bo  observed, 
that  if  pus  should  collect  beneath  the  temporal  aj^ncurosis, 
it  would  naturally  seek  an  outlet  beneath  the  zygomatic 
arch ;  or,  if  it  should  collect  between  the  two  layers  above 
the  zygoma,  it  would  necessarily  be  confined  to  that  8})ace. 

The  Temporal  Muscle,  Fig.  64  (i),  lies  beneath  the  tem- 
poral aponeurosis.  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the  temporal 
ibssa  and  ridge,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  aponeurosis 
and  from  the  zygomatic  arch.  Its  fibres  converge,  and 
passing  downwards  beneath  the  zygoma,  are  xiistrted  by 
a  strong  tendon  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  inferior 
maxilla.  The  muscle  increases  in  thickness  as  it  descends. 
When  the  entire  muscle  act«,  it  raises  the  lower  jaw ;  the 
posterior  fibres  can  move  it  backwards,  while  the  anterior 
fibres  can  draw  it  forwards.  ^Fhis  muscle  may  also  assist  in 
[)roducing  a  rotary  movement  of  the  jaw. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  temporal  aponeurosis  and  muscle, 
by  their  strength  and  thickness,  serve  greatly  to  protect  that 
portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  cranium  which  they  cover,  and 
which  in  this  region  are  very  thin. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  may  now  be  dissected  on  the  oppo- 
site side;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  integument  should  be 
raised  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  dissection  of  the  muscles 
and  &sci8s. 

The  temporal  and  occipital.  Fig.  1  (a  s,  2  o),  are  the  principal 
arteries.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
facial,  the  supra-orbital,  and  the  posterior  auricular.  The 
nerves,  Fig.  63,  are  derived  from  the  fifth,  the  facial,  and  the 
cervical.  To  dissect  the  vessels  and  nerves,  they  should  be 
traced  from  below  upwards. 

Entering  the  frontal  region  from  below  will  be  found  the 
terminal  branch  of  the  facial  artery,  and  the  supra-orbital, 
and  near  these  the  supra-orbital  and  frontal  nerves. 

The  Supra-orbital  Artery  and  Nerve  pass  through 
the  supra-orbital  foramen.  The  artery  is  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  integument  of  this  region.  The  nerve 
ascends  beneath  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  occipito- 
frontal muscles,  and  some  distance  above  the  orbit  divides 
into  two  cutaneous  branches,  which  perforate  the  latter 
muscle,  and  ascend  in  long  slender  filaments  to  the  top  of 
the  head.  In  its  course  it  fives  branches  to  the  muscles 
beneath  which  it  passes,  and  through  which  filaments  are 
sent  to  the  skin  which  covers  the  muscles. 

The  terminal  branch  of  the  Facial  Artery  supplies  the 
parts  above  the  root  of  the  nose. 

The  Frontal  Nerve  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
supra-orbital,  and  has  a  similar  course  and  distribution. 

Besides  the  supra-orbital,  the  Ophthalmic  Artery  usually 
sends  one  or  more  small  branches  to  the  forehead. 

The  Temporal  Artery  passes  upwards  over  the  zygoma, 
and  close  to  the  ear.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  auriculo- 
temporal branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  poste- 
rior branch.  Just  above  the  zygoma  it  gives  off  the  middle 
temporal  branch,  which  perforates  the  temporal  aponeurosis. 
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The  anterior  division  pursues  a  tortuous  course  upwards  and 
forwards  to  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead.  The  posterior 
division  passes  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  head.  The  lower  part  of  this  artery  should 
never  be  opened  for  the  abstraction  of  blood,  on  account  of  its 
depth  and  the  danger  of  ecchymosis  occurring.  The  anterior 
division  is  superficial,  and  easily  found  on  the  forehead. 

The  Nerves  in  this  region  are  a  small  branch  of  the 
stiperioT  maxillary^  the  auricuh-temporal  branch  of  the  infe- 
rior maxillary,  and  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  first  one  perforates  the  temporal  aponeurosis  just  above 
the  zygoma.  The  auriculo-temporal  divides  into  branches, 
which  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  head.  It  also  sends  filaments 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  ear,  to  the  retrahens  aurem,  and  to 
the  integument  above  the  ear.  The  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  pass  up  over  the  zygoma,  and  ramify  in  the  temporal 
and  frontal  regions,  anastomosing  with  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Artery,  Fig.  1  (a  i),  ascends 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  ear.  It  sends  branches 
to  the  ear,  to  the  integument  behind  the  ear,  and  to  the  occipito- 
frontal muscle  and  the  retrahens  aurem.  The  posterior  auricu- 
lar branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  deep  auricular  branch 
of  the  auricularis  magnus,  are  found  in  this  region. — 
The  former  passes  upwards  over  the  anterior  and  outer  sur- 
face of  the  mastoid  process,  and  divides  into  an  ascending 
and  a  horizontal  branch.  The  ascending  branch  supplies  the 
retrahens  aurem,  and  the  attollens  aurem;  the  horizontal 
branch  is  distributed  to  the  occipito-frontal  muscle.  The 
latter  ascends  at  first  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process,  and 
then  behind  the  retrahens  aurem.  It  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  branch,  which  are  distributed  to  the  skin. 

The  Occipital  Artery  becomes  superficial  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  splenius  muscle.  It  then  ascends  on  the  back 
part  of  the  head,  ramifying  in  the  scalp,  and  anastomosing 
with  the  posterior  auncular,  the  temporal,  and  the  corres- 
ponding one  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  nerves  in  this  region  are  the  Occipitalis  Major  and 
the  Occipitalis  Minor,  The  former  perforates  the  trapezius 
muscle,  and  accompanies  the  occipital  artery.  The  latter 
ascends  on  the  inner  border  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  and  rami- 
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fies  on  the  back  of  the  head,  between  the  auricular  and  the 
great  occipital  nerves. 

The  Superficial  Veins,  Fig.  62,  of  the  head  correspond 
generally  to  the  arteries.  Those  which  pass  through  the 
K)ramina  in  the  parietal  bones  are  named  the  emissaries  of 
Santorim.    They  open  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 


Sect.  IV. — Dissection  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain. 

Having  dissected  the  soft  parts  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  cranium,  the  calvaria  may  be  removed.  If  it  be  de- 
sired to  preserve  the  cranium  for  a  preparation,  this  should 
be  done  with  a  saw.  The  incision  should  pass  through  the 
occipital  protuberance  behind,  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
ear  on  each  side,  and  iust  above  the  superciliary  ridges  in 
front.  The  variations  m  the  thickness  of  the  skull  at  differ- 
ent points  through  which  this  incision  would  pass,  should  be 
observed  on  one  which  has  already  been  sawed.  It  is  better 
to  divide  both  tables  entirely  with  the  saw,  so  that  but  little 
effort  will  be  required  afterwards  to  raise  the  calvaria  from 
the  dura  mater.  This  may  be  done  with  a  chisel,  first  prying 
up  one  part  and  then  another,  until  it  has  been  detached 
Ground  the  whole  circumference  of  the  incision.  If  the  saw 
be  sharp,  there  will  be  but  little  danger  of  injuring  the  brain 
or  its  membranes,  as  there  will  then  be  no  necessity  for 
using  any  force  to  press  it  down  on  the  bone.  The  position  of 
the  subject  should  be  changed  to  saw  through  the  anterior 
and  posterior  portions  of  the  cranium. 

The  strength  of  the  adhesions  between  the  upper  part  of 
the  cranium  and  the  dura  mater,  varies  greatly  m  different 
subjects.  Sometimes  a  good  deal  of  force  is  required  to 
effect  a  separation,  although  the  bone  has  been  entirely  di- 
vided. 

The  description  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  wDl  embrace  all  the  parts  which 
can  be  examined  before  the  removal  of  the  brain ;  the  second 
will  include  the  deep  parts,  or  those  which  can  be  seen  only 
after  the  brain  has  been  removed. 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  consist  of  the  Dura  Mater, 
the  Arachnoid,  and  the  Pia  Mater. 
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The  Dura  Mater  is  a  fibro-seroua  membrane.  It  adheres 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  osseous  walls  of  the  cranium.  It 
is  of  a  dense  fibrous  structure.  Its  fibres  run  in  different 
directions,  thus  imparting  ta  it  great  strength.  In  some 
places  it  separates  into  two  layers,  as  in  the  formation  of 
sinuses  for  the  transmission  of  venous  blood.  The  firmness 
of  its  attachment  at  different  points  to  the  cranium,  prevents 
any  general  displacement  of  it  taking  place.  Its  external 
sur&^  is  rough,  while  its  internal  surface  is  smooth,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  serous  membranes  generally. 
Its  uses  are  the  following : — 

1.  It  performs  the  ofiice  of  an  internal  periosteum  to  the 
bones  or  the  cranium.  2.  It  furnishes  processes  to  separate 
and  support  different  parts  of  the  encephalon.  8.  It  sup- 
plies canals  or  sinuses  for  conveying  venous  blood.  4.  It 
provides  the  nerves  with  fibrous  sheaths  as  they  pass  through 
the  foramina  in.  the  base  of  the  cranium.  6.  It  affords  a 
general  protection  to  the  brain,  especially  in  early  life,  before 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  yet  completely  ossified.  Its 
intimate  connection  with  the  external  periosteum  will  be 
noticed  at  another  time. 

The  Arachnoid  Tunic  is  a  serotis  membrane,  and,  like 
other  serous  membranes,  forms  a  shut  sac;  the  reflected 
portion  of  it,  however,  is  described  as  a  part  of  the  dura 
mater.  This  membrane,  the  visceral  portion,  surrounds  every 
part  of  the  encephalon.  It  adheres  quite  closely  to  the  pia 
mater,  especially  immediately  over  the  convolutions,  except 
at  particular  parts  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain.  It 
is  connected  to  the  reflected  portion  by  an  arrangement 
consisting  of  tubes  which  allows  the  vessels  and  nerves  to 

?ass  to  and  from  the  brain  without  interrupting  its  continuity, 
'he  ends  of  each  one  of  these  tubes  are  continuous,  the  one 
with  the  reflected  portion,  and  the  other  with  the  visceral 
portion. 

The  Pia  Mater  is  a  vascular  membrane.  It  invests  every 
part  of  the  exterior  of  the  encephalon,  dips  in  between  the 
convolutions,  and  also  lines  the  ventricles.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  substance  of  the  brain  by  vessels  and 
prolon^tions  of  areolar  tissue. 

With  these  general  remarks  on  the  meninges  of  the  brain, 
the  student  wiu  be  prepared  to  commence  the  examination 
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of  tliem  in  sltd^y  aud  as  the^  wi)l  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
tlie  progress  of  his  dissection. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  calvaria  will  be  observed  a 
groove  extending  along  the  median  line ;  this  corresponds  to 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  On  each  side  DTofurroim 
which  present  in  their  arrangement  an  arborescent  appear- 
ance; these  are  occupied  by  branches  of  the  middle  nieniQgt:?al 
artery.  Small  deim^j^^^mis  on  cither  side  of  the  median  line 
are  commonly  seen ;  these  are  for  the  lodgement  of  the  exter- 
nal glands  of  Pacchioni, 

On  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  matefj  the  ^fttmiion  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus^  the  ramijkalwns  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery^  and  the  exkmal  glands  of  Pacchimd^  will 
be  noticed.  The  dura  mater  is  usually  studded  with  points 
of  blood  caused  by  the  rupture  of  vessels  in  the  removal  of 
the  calvaria. 

The  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus,  Fig<  8,  i,  may  now 
be  laid  opcuj  and  any  coagulated  blood  which  it  may  contain, 

Fig.  8. 


A  Ytkw  of  tub  SiwtmKS  or  mm  Bora  Mateti.— <t.  The  torcuTur  IlemphilL    l»^ 
The  superior  longltudinitl  j^itm*,    <■.  The  inferior  limgitudinal  siiiui.     if.  The  flrmt|fht 
aintin,     (?.  The  VCD  IB  iialont.    /,  TKe  lalcml  ainui  of  the  k'fl  nide*     ^*  Thu  puaturicir 
accipiLal  linaa.     A,  The  euperiDr  petx^sAl  ciDUi.     i.  Th«  inferior  petmial  iinus,    k* 

washed  out.  It  commenceB  at  the  foramen  cfiecum,  and  extends 
^io  the  torauiar  Herophilij  Fig,  8,  a;  increasing  in  size  from 
jts  comtneDcement  toit^  termination.  When  cut  transversely, 
^^pn^ents  a  trmngular  figure,  witli  tW  apex  ditecteil  ismjk- 
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I  tions  of  the  brain*  The  convolutions  on  tlie  two  sides  do 
juot  exactlv  cori-espoud  in  tlieir  direction  or  number.  Tbis, 
[however^  cloes  not  iaterferc  at  all  with  the  functioni^  of  the 

The  diss^tion  of  the  brain  is  begun  by  making  a  hori- 

^xontal  transverse  incision  through  ojie  hemisphere  on  a  level 

with  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  eallosum.    In  doing  this, 

m    the  corpus  c-allosum  is  kept  in  view,  and  answers  for  a  guide, 

BTiie  following  poinU  are  now  to  be  noticed ;  Just  above  the 

■corpus  callosum,  and  projecting  somewhat  over  it,  is  a  long 

HcoQ volution,  not  only  extend  iDg  the  whole  length  of  it,  but 

^bending  doi^iiwards  both  before  and  behind,  to  terminate  on 

tlie  base  of  the  brain.     If  the  medullary  substance  in  tins 

convobition  be  examined  in  that  portion  of  the  hemisphere 

winch  has  been  removed,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  longitu- 

(lioal  fibres.    These  fibres  constitute  the  snpertor  hngiiudinal 

^wnmmsurt^  and  are  supposed  to  connect^  physiologically,  the 

■anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  portions  of  the  hemiBphere* 

The  Corpus  Callosuk,  Fig,  10,  is  about  three  inches  and 
.a  half  in  lengtK    It  is  arched  from  before  backwards,  broader 
^behind  than  t^fore,  and  thinnest  in  the  middle.    Two  ridg^B 
n  on  the  upper  surface,  close  to  the  median  line, 
LLig  from  its  anterior  to  its  p<^terior  boixler;   these 
jMfcaM^^iagaEA  jQ^rf^Uel  to  each  other.     Tlie  raphe  is 
Kl  con\>.spon(ls  to  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
which  It  nearly  touches  behind.    It  is  attached  atiteriorly  to 
the  crista  galli,  and  posteriorly  to  the  tentorium;  ite  anterior 
extretnity  IS  quite  narrow,  while  its  posterior  extremity  is 
broad.     The  inferior  or  concave  border  contains  the  ifftrm 
fmvjitmlmal  smm\  Fig.  8,  c,  which  resembles  in  its  form  an 

I  ordinary  vein.  The  ialx  may  be  divided  just  above  its  ante- 
rior attachment,  and  tunaed  backwards  out  of  the  wav  for 
the  present.  "^ 

The  unper  part  of  the  cerebrum  is  now  coveml  by  the 
afachnonl  and  pia  mater,  tliruugh  which  the  convolutions 
BSt  clearly  seen.  The  size  and  direction  of  the  veins  of  the 
pia  mat^T  may  be  noticei  On  separating  the  hemispheres, 
the^araehnoid  will  be  seen  reflected  from  one  to  the  other 
without  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  fissure.  The  pia  mater 
lines  the  fissure  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  arteries 
of  the  corpus  callosum  are  seen  resting  on  it  anteriorly  but 
dividm^  Into  hmnehes  as  they  pass  backwards.  ' 
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of  til  em  in  ^itti^  and  as  tliey  will  appear  frara  time  to  time  in 
the  progretia  of  liis  dissection. 

On  the  inner  surfiioe  of  the  calvaria  will  be  obsenred  a 
groove  extending  along  the  median  line ;  this  corresponds  to 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  On  each  side  g.tq  furrows 
wliich  present  in  their  arrangement  an  arborescent  appear- 
ance; these  are  occupied  by  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery*  Small  depres^iom  on  either  side  of  the  median  line 
are  commonly  seen ;  these  are  for  the  lodgement  of  the  exter- 
nal glands  of  Pacchioni, 

Oa  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  the  mhtaiion  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  the  rmmfieatmw  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  and  the  extiTnaJ  glands  of  PaccMmdf  will 
be  noticed.  The  dura  mater  is  usually  studded  with  points 
of  blood  caused  by  the  rupture  of  vessels  in  the  removal  of 
the  calvaria. 

The  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus,  Fig,  8j  b,  may  now 
be  laid  open,  and  any  coagulated  blood  which  it  may  contain, 

Tig.  a 


A  Vtew  of  utr  SmtJtli  or  tub  DutiA  Mateil^/i.  Tho  toiruUr  HerophilL 
Thegupcrtor]ongitiidli»iliinia&.  c.  Th(*iDfprioTloiigtLuiJtuidsiiiuj.  d.  Tho  j<traight 
■itiu*.  r.  THo  v*n»  OttfeTiL  /  The  Intern!  *inui  of  tho  lefl  »iUe.  jy*  The  pQsRtior 
occ^ipitnl  «|nai,  A.  Th«  lupi^rior  petio^  aiiiu«.  li,  Tht  itifenor  peti'OJsAl  tin  us*  k, 
Tbfl  lutc^niai  nasal  vcini* 

washed  out  It  commences  at  the  foramen  ca:^ctlm,  and  extends 

to  the  torcular  Herophili,  Fi^.  8.  a;  increasing  in  size  from 

/^  camwescenieni  to  its  termmation.    When  cut  transversely, 

y^p/tisenis  a  trhnguhr  iigurOj  with  tW  a\>cx  dipec^  down- 
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ttons  of  Ihe  brain*  The  convolutioBB  on  the  two  sides  do 
tbot  exactly  correspond  hi  their  direction  or  immben  This, 
boweverj  ioes  aot  interfere  at  all  with  the  functions  of  the 

The  dissection  of  the  brain  is  begun  b^y  making  a  hori- 
zontal transverse  incision  through  one  hemisphere  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  In  doing  this, 
the  eorpijis  callosum  is  kept  in  view,  and  answers  for  a  guide. 
The  following  points  are  now  to  be  noticed:  Jnst  above  the 
corpQs  eaUosum,  and  projecting  some  what  over  it,  is  a  long 
^ convolution,  not  only  extending  the  whole  length  of  it,  but 
bending  downwards  both  before  anfl  behind,  to  terminate  on 
the  base  of  the  brain.  If  the  niedullai-y  anb^tance  in  this 
convolution  he  examined  in  that  portion  of  the  hemisphere 
which  lias  been  removed,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  longitu- 
dinal fibres.  These  fibres  constitute  the  superior  hngitudinal 
mmmissure^  and  are  supposed  to  connect,  physiologically^,  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  portions  of  tne  hemisphere. 

The  CoHPua  Callosum,  Fig,  10,  is  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  length.  It  is  arched  from  before  backwards,  broader 
behind  tban  ^yefore,  and  thinnest  in  the  middle.  Two  ridges 
are  seen  on  the  upper  surface,  close  to  the  median  line, 
extending  from  its  anterior  to  its  pasterlor  border;   these 


■At™  iii-ia  Tir.t  c^lyrfiTTfl  riKralltil  ^q  ^ach  Other,    The  raifM  is 
aiid  corresponds  to  the  nj^pcr  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
Which  It  nearly  touches  behiod.     It  is  attached  anteriorly  tcJ 
the  cnsta  galh,  and  posteriorly  to  the  tentorium;  its  anterior 


-        ,  -    ,  ,         "lay  be  divided  just  above  its  ante- 

rior att4ichment,  and  turned  backwards  out  of  the  way  for 
the  present.  *^ 

The  upper  part  of  the  cerehrnm  is  now  covered  by  the 
arachnoid  and  pni  mater,  through  which  the  convolutions 
ane  clearly  seen.  The  si^e  and  direction  of  the  veins  of  the 
pia  niatcT  may  bo  noticed  On  separating  the  hemispheres 
the  araehuoid  will  be  seen  reflected  from  one  to  the  oth^ 
without  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  fissure.  The  pia  mater 
lines  the  fi^jsure  throughout  its  whole  extent  The  arteries 
ol  the  corpus  callosimi  are  seen  resting  on  it  anteriorly,  bnt 
dividing  jjito  hmnch^s  m  they  pass  haekwarda. 
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of  tbem  in  sitn,,  and  as  tliey  will  appear  frora  time  to  time  in 
the  progress  of  liis  dissection, 

Ou  the  inner  surface  of  the  calvaria  will  be  observed  a 
groove  extending  along  the  median  line;  this  corresponds  to 
the  superior  longitndinal  sinus.  On  each  side  tire  furrou-s 
which  pre-aent  in  their  arrangement  an  arborescent  appear* 
ance;  tliese  are  occupied  by  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery.  Small  dei^e.^m'ons  on  cither  snle  of  the  median  line 
arc  commonly  seen ;  these  are  for  the  luilgement  of  the  exter- 
nal glands  of  Pacchioni. 

On  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  the  mt%tation  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  the  raimficatwm  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  and  the  external  ghndb  of  Facchtm^  will 
be  noticed*  The  dura  mater  is  usually  studded  with  points 
of  hlocKi  caused  by  the  rupture  of  vessels  in  the  removal  of 
the  calvaria* 

The  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus,  Fig.  8,  6,  may  now 
bo  laid  open,  and  any  coagulated  bloo^l  which  it  may  contain, 

Fig.  8. 


A  TiEW  OF  tiTB  SiRDSKB  OF  TUB  Dtitti  Mater.-"^.  The  roTOurar  nerojibilL  A. 
Thp  supfiriftr  longitcirtinnl  sinus,  i?,  Tht*  i&ferior  longitudinal  sinu».  </.  Tb<*  strnij^ht 
ffimi*.  e.  The  veniE  Oaleni.  /\  Tlit?  lfth>mi  (i'mui  of  Lhc  kft  Hide.  17^  Tlic  |jf>9teri*ir 
qccipiial  aiuus.  k.  Tho  stiperbi'  petri^Md  fiiDui,  u  The  Inferior  jwslr&sftl  eintis,  k. 
The  ititemol  niLtaLl  veitu* 

washed  out*  It  oommences  at  the  foramen  ciecum,  and  extends 
to  the  torcular  Herophili,  Fig.  8,  a;  increasing  in  size  from 
jte  commencement  to  its  termination.  When  cut  transversely, 
it  presents  a  triangular  figure,  with  the  apex  directed  down 
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tions  of  the  brain.  The  convolutions  on  the  two  sides  do 
not  exactly  cqrrespond  in  their  direction  or  number.  This, 
however,  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  functions  of  the 
organ. 

The  dissection  of  the  brain  is  begun  hj  making  a  hori- 
zontal transverse  incision  through  one  hemisphere  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  In  doing  this, 
the  corpus  callosum  is  kept  in  view,  and  answers  for  a  guide. 
The  following  points  are  now  to  be  noticed :  Just  above  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  projecting  somewhat  over  it,  is  a  long 
convolution,  not  only  extending  the  whole  length  of  it,  but 
bending  downwards  both  before  and  behind,  to  terminate  on 
the  base  of  the  brain.  If  the  medullary  substance  in  this 
convolution  be  examined  in  that  portion  of  the  hemisphere 
which  has  been  removed,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  longitu- 
dinal fibres.  These  fibres  constitute  the  superior  longUvdinal 
commissure^  and  are  supposed  to  connect,  physiologically,  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  portions  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Corpus  Callosum,  Fig.  10,  is  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  length.  It  is  arched  from  before  backwards,  broader 
behind  than  ]?efore,  and  thinnest  in  the  middle.  Two  ridges 
arc  seen  on  the  upper  surface,  close  to  the  median  line, 
extending  from  its  anterior^ to  its  posterior  border;  these 

raphe  is 

rly  t 
wbil 
cave 
whi( 
ly  b( 

the  preseni""'""'  """  ""^"'^"^  backwards  out  of  the' w'^y'for 


orlnanr^eir^hatlt'  ''  ^h»°^.'•^«?bIes  in  its  form  an 

rior  aitocWnt  ^  f       ^l  ^t  ^'^^^'^  J'^^*  '^^"^^  'ts  ante- 
♦i.„  _"*"«cninent,  and  turned  backwards  out.  of  fi,..  ,.,„„  <•„. 


aJ^cSSfn  %!,?<!"'' *^""/'  ^^'"*^^  *^«  convolutions 
Pia  mate/S'h.  ?•  '^f**".^  direction  of  the  veins  of  the 
the  SSnSfwni  T"^-  ^n"  ^^f  5*'°^  '^«  hemispheres, 
withonT^n^  I-  i  ^  ^""^  reflected  from  one  to  the  other 
iTnes XT^^'"^  ^  ^^"^  ^'*""">  of  the  fissure.     The  pia  mater 

dividin?[nto  K^iS"'  ''^l.^''''  ""^^^'^^  °"  '*  anteriorly,  but 
vming  into  branches  as  they  pass  backwards. 
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of  them  in  sitA,  and  as  they  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
the  progress  of  his  dissection. 

On  the  inner  surfiace  of  the  calvaria  will  be  observed  a 
groove  extending  along  the  median  line ;  this  corresponds  to 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  On  each  side  oj^e  furrows 
which  present  in  their  arrangement  an  arborescent  appear- 
ance; these  are  occupied  by  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery.  Small  depressions  on  either  side  of  the  median  line 
are  commonly  seen ;  these  are  for  the  lodgement  of  the  exter- 
nal glands  of  Pacchioni. 

On  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  the  situation  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  the  ramifications  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery,  and  the  external  glands  of  Pacchioni,  will 
be  noticed.  The  dura  mater  is  usually  studded  with  points 
of  blood  caused  by  the  rupture  of  vessels  in  the  removal  of 
the  calvaria. 

The  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus,  Fig.  8,  6,  may  now 
be  laid  open,  and  any  coagulated  blood  which  it  may  contain, 

Fig.  8. 


Sect.  V. — Dissection  of  the  Brain. 

By  removing  a  portion  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater 
above  the  corpus  callosum,  this  body  may  be  inspected  before 
any  dissection  of  the  brain  is  made ;  its  dfepth  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  the  distance  of  its  anterior  and 
pocterior  borders  from  the  extremities  of  the  cerebrum,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  important  that  the  student  obtains  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  situation  of  this  body  in  relation  to  the 
periphery  of  the  brain,  as  it  will  assist  him  greatly  in  learn- 
ing and  fixing  in  his  mind  the  exact  location  of  many  other 
parts.  It  is  the  great  starting  point  in  dissecting  the  central 
or  figurative  part  of  the  brain  from  above  downwards. 

Before  commencing  the  dissection  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
student  may  observe  the  appearance  and  general  arrangement 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  two  hemispheres.  The  depth  of 
the  sulci,  between  the  convolutions,  is  best  seen  from  sec- 
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tions  of  the  brain.  The  convolutions  on  the  two  sides  do 
not  exactly  cqrrespond  in  their  direction  or  number.  This, 
however,  does  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  functions  of  the 
organ. 

The  dissection  of  the  brain  is  begun  hj  making  a  hori- 
zontal transverse  incision  through  one  hemisphere  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  In  doing  this, 
the  corpus  callosum  is  kept  in  view,  and  answers  for  a  guide. 
The  following  points  are  now  to  be  noticed :  Just  above  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  projecting  somewhat  over  it,  is  a  long 
convolution,  not  only  extending  the  whole  length  of  it,  but 
bending  downwards  both  before  and  behind,  to  terminate  on 
the  base  of  the  brain.  If  the  medullary  substance  in  this 
convolution  be  examined  in  that  portion  of  the  hemisphere 
which  has  been  removed,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  longitu- 
dinal fibres.  These  fibres  constitute  the  superior  hngihujUnal 
commissure^  and  are  supposed  to  connect,  physiologically,  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  portions  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  Corpus  Callosum,  Fig.  10,  is  about  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  length.  It  is  arched  from  before  backwards,  broader 
behind  than  ];)efore,  and  thinnest  in  the  middle.  Two  ridges 
arc  seen  on  the  upper  surface,  close  to  the  median  line, 
extending  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  border ;  these 
ridges  are  not  always  parallel  to  each  other.  The  raplie  is 
situated  in  the  median  line.  The  Unece  transverse^  are  slight 
elevations  extending  from  the  longitudinal  ridges  to  the  later- 
al borders;  they  indicate  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  which 
the  corpus  callosum  is  composed.  The  termination  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  neither  anteriorly  nor  posteriorly,  can  be 
seen  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection.  It  may  be  stated  here, 
however,  that  it  passes  downwards  and  backwards,  in  front,  to 
the  lamina  cinerea,  or  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle.  Its  reflected  portion  gradually  diminishes  in 
thickness  to  its  termination.  The  term  genu,,  or  foiee,  has  been 
applied  to  the  junction  of  the  horizontal  and  reflected  por- 
tions, and  rostrum  to  the  lower  part,  just  in  front  of  the  noor 
of  the  third  ventricle.  Posteriorly,  it  seems  to  be  doubled 
upon  itself,  the  lower  or  reflected  part  apparently  terminating 
in  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fornix,  forming  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  transverse  fissure  at  this  point.  Laterally, 
the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  are  lost  in  the  hemispheres. 
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The  corpus  callosum  forms  the  roof  of  the  two  lateral  ven- 
tricles, ana  haa  attached  to  its  under  surfece,  along  the  median 
line,  the  septum  lucidum.    The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 

Fig.  10. 


A  Yrrttcal  Srctton  in  thk  Mbdiam  Plane,  op  the  Cerebrum,  CEREBELLuiTy 
Pons,  and  Medulla  Oblonqata — the  parts  bbino  all  represented  in  their 
NATURAL  POSITION. — a.  Anterior,  and  6.  Posterior  extremity  of  corpus  calloBam, 
which  is  seen  in  section.  <i,  c,  e.  Third  ventricle,  c.  Soft  commissure,  d,  e.  Thal- 
amus opticus,  forming  side  of  third  ventricle.  /.  Fornix,  united  behind  to  oorpaa 
callosum.  6,  g.  Anterior  pillars  of  fornix.  Between  g  and  A,  anterior  commissure. 
Behind  h,  lamina  cinerea.  h,  h',  h".  Convolution  of  corpus  callosum  or  gyrus  fonii- 
catus.  t.  Infhndibnlum.  k.  Corpora  quadrigemino,  seen  in  section.  ktoL  Valve 
of  Vieussens.  L  Section  of  cerebellum,  showing  white  and  gray  matter — appearance 
named  arbor  vitn.  m.  Notch  of  cerebellum,  n.  Corpus  albicans  of  right  side, 
o.  Pons  Varolii  (section),  p.  Pituitary  body.  r.  Choroid  plexus.  «.  Septum  lu- 
oidum.  t.  Cerebral  peduncle  of  right  side,  in  section,  u.  Pineal  gland,  v.  Cavity 
of  fourth  ventricle,  d  to  v.  Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum,  or  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius.  X,  x',  x".  Marginal  convolution  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  y.  Posterior 
lobe  of  cerebrum,  c.  Opening  leading  into  fourth  ventricle.  1.  Olfactory  nerve. 
2.  Optic  nerve  divided  through  optic  commissure.    3.  Third  nerve,  or  motor  oouli. 

expose  the  parts  beneath  the  corpus  callosum,  without  in- 
juring them.  As  the  septimi  lucidum  is  attached  to  this  body, 
the  central  part  of  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  while  the 
lateral  portions  of  it  are  removed.  This  can  be  done  by 
making  an  incision  through  it  on  each  side  of  the  raphe,  and 
about  a  line  from  the  latter,  from  near  the  anterior  to  the  pos- 
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terior  border.  Having  cut  into  the  ventricles,  and  observed  the 
thickness  of  the  corpus  callosum,  it  may  be  reflected  outwards 
on  each  side,  or  cut  away  with  the  scissors.  The  incision  on 
each  side  should  be  extended  backwards  and  outwards  for  a 
short  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  lateral  cornu,  so  as  to 
expose  more  fully  the  ventricle  and  its  contents. 

The  Septum  Lucidum,  Fig.  10, »,  will  now  be  seen  forming  a 
vertical  septum  between  the  two  lateral  ventricles.  By  lifting 
up  the  centr^  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  between  the 
handles  of  two  scalpels,  and  placing  a  light  on  the  opposite 
side,  its  translucent  character  will  be  seen.  It  has  the  shape  of  a 
falx,  with  its  broad  extremity  situated  anteriorly,  and  its  poste- 
rior extremity  tapering  to  a  point  between  the  corpus  callosum 
and  fornix.  It  consists  of  two  lamellae  of  meaullary  sub- 
stance, separated  by  a  small  space  called  the  fifth  ventricle. 

The  Fifth  Ventricle  is  ^tuated  in  the  anterior  part 
of  it;  and  to  demonstrate  it,  the  upper  part  of  the  septum 
should  be  cut  away  with  the  scissors.  Sometimes  the  two 
lamellaB  adhere  to  each  other,  and  again  they  are  separated 
by  a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  The  fifth  ventricle  does  not 
usually  communicate  with  the  third  ventricle. 

The  Lateral  Ventricle,  Fig.  11,  on  each  side,  consists  of 
a  body  and  three  comua,  one  for  each  lobe  of  the  hemisphere. 
The  anterior  comu  is  the  space  between  the  reflected  portion 
of  the  corpus  calloiaum  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
corpus  striatum.  The  examination  of  the  posterior  and  middle 
comua  may  be  postponed  until  the  body  of  the  ventricle  has 
been  studied.  The  body  presents  three  surfaces:  the  upper, 
or  corpus  callosum;  the  inner,  or  septum  lucidum;  and  the 
lower,  or  floor,  which  is  composed  of  several  parts.  Of  these 
parts,  there  are  five  which  deserve  special  notice.  They  are 
the  corpus  striatum,  taenia  semicircularis,  thalamus  opticus, 
plexus  choroides,  and  fornix. 

The  Corpus  Striatum,  Fig.  11,  k,  forms  the  outer  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  pear-shaped,  with 
the  large  extremity  situated  anteriorly,  and  the  small  extrem- 
ity posteriorly.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  surround- 
ing parts  by  its  dark-grayiah  color.  It  is  called  the  striated 
body,  on  account  of  the  intermixture  of  gray  and  white  sub- 
stance in  its  structure,  which  gives  to  it  a  striated  appearance 
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when  it  is  cut  into.  The  external  portion  of  the  brain  corre- 
sponding to  the  corpus  striatum  is  the  island  of  Reil^  in  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  Taenia  Semicircularis,  Fig.  11,  s,  is  a  narrow,  whitish 
band,  situated  along  the  inner  concave  border  of  the  corpus 

Fig.  11. 


Section  of  Cerebrum,  displaying  the  Lateral  Ventricles.  On  tub  RionT 
BiDEyTHB  DEBCRNDINQ  CoRNu  IS  LAID  OPEN. — a,  5.  ParU  of  grent  longitudinal  fissure, 
c.  Section  of  front  of  corpus  callosum.  d.  Pnrt  of  posterior  end  of  the  same.  /.  The 
bodj  of  the  fornix,  e.  The  left  choroid  plexus,  y.  Anterior  cornu,  h^  posterior,  and 
q,  descending  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  &,  ib.  Corpora  striata.  /,  /.  Optic  thal- 
aini.  f>,  n.  Right  and  left  hippocampus  minor,  o.  Posterior  pillar  of  fornix,  be- 
coming continued  as  the  corpus  fimbriatum,  v,  q.  Comu  Ammonis,or  Pes  hippocampi, 
r.  Shows  alternate  gray  and  white  layers  in  cortical  substance.  «,«.  Right  and  left 
tasnia  semicircularis.    v.  Corpus  fimbriatum.    y.  Eminentia  collateralis. 

striatum.  It  extends  from  the  anterior  comu  of  the  fornix 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  opticus,  where  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  corpus  geniculatura  externum. 

The  Thalamus  Nervi  Optici,  Fig.  11,  Z,  is  seen  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  taenia  semicircularis,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  striatum.     It  is  white, 
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and  only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  seen  in  the  iSoor  of  the 
lateral  ventricle. 

The  Plexus  Choroidks,  Fig.  11,  «,  is  composed  of  vessels 
aiid  areolar  tissue,  being  a  portion  of  the  pia  mater.  It  is 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thalamus.  It  is  red  in  the 
recent  brain. 

The  Fornix,  Fig.  11,/  is  a  white  body  forming  the  inner 

{)art  of  the  floor.  Anteriorly,  it  is  connected  with  the  septum 
ucidum;  and  posteriorly,  with  the  corpus  callosum. 

Besides  these  five  bodies,  the  student  may  notice  along  the 
concave  border  of  the  corpus  striatum  a  narrow,  shining 
band,  called  the  Lamina  (hmea.  This  is  apparently  a 
thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle.  It  is 
not  always  very  distinct.  Beneath  this  is  a  vein  of  consider- 
able size,  coming  from  the  corpus  striatum.  The  floors  of  the 
two  lateral  ventricles  are  perfectly  symmetrical. 

The  Posterior  Cornet  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Fig.  11,  h; 
is  an  extension  into  the  posterior  lobe.  It  proceeds  outwards 
at  first,  and  then  inwaras.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  a  spur- 
shaped  elevation  called  the  Hippocampus  Minor.  The  upper 
and  lateral  walls  consist  of  white  medullary  substance. 

The  Middle  or  Inferior  Cornu,  Fig.  11,  j,  is  much  larger. 
It  curves  ouWards,  downwards,  and  forwards  around  the 
posterior,  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  thalamus.  This  cavity 
may  be  exposed  by  removing  the  upper  and  outer  portion 
of  the  middle  lobe  down  to  a  level  with  it ;  or  it  may  be 
fully  brought  into  view  bv  making  a  single  incision,  cutting 
fix)m  within  outwards,  and  following  the  course  of  the  cornu 
from  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  and  then  lifting 
up  that  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  situated  above  it.  The 
following  parts  are  found  in  the  middle  cornu. 

The  plexus  choroides  extends  into  the  middle  cornu,  and  dis- 
appears there,  by  becoming  continuous  with  the  pia  mater  in 
the  transverse  fissure ;  this  must  be  removed  to  expose  the 
parts  beneath  it. 

The  Hippocampus  Major  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 

floor,  and  terminates  in  an  indented  expansion,  called  the 

pes  hippocampi.    This  body  follows  the  curved  direction  of 

the  cavity ;  presents  a  smooth  white  appearance,  convex  ex- 
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ternally  and  concave  internally.  This  body  is  formed  by 
the  posterior  and  reflected  portion  of  the  convolution  which 
was  seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hemisphere,  immediately 
above  the  corpus  callosum ;  it  has  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion or  sulcus  on  the  base  of  the  brain. 

The  T^NiA  Hippocampi,  or  Corpus  Fimbriatum,  is  a  nar- 
row white  band  occupying  the  concave  border  of  the  hippo- 


A  Section  of  thk  Cerebral  Hemispherbs,  showino  both  lateral  ventri- 
cles, AFTER    THE    FORNIX    HAS   BEEN    PIVIDED  AND    TURNED  BACK,  TO  EXPOSE   THE 

YBLiTM  INTERP08ITUM. — c.  Tho  anterior  portioQ  of  corpus  oallosuin,  cut  across,  e. 
The  lyra,  or  under  surfaoe  of  posterior  part  of  corpus  callosum.  /.  Anterior  pillars 
of  fornix  out  across.  N.  B.  These  are  represented  of  too  great  size,  g.  Anterior, 
h,  posterior  cornu  of  lateral  ventricle,  it,  k.  Corpora  striata,  q.  Pes  hippocampi, 
r,  r.  Thalami  optici.  »,  ».  Tasnia  semicircularis.  t,  t.  Choroid  plexuses,  v.  Velum 
interpositnm.    x,  x.  Posterior  pillars  of  fornix,    y.  Eminentia  collateralis. 

campus  major;  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  posterior  pillar  of 
the  fornix;  its  concave  border  is  free,  while  its  convex  mar- 
gin can  usually  be  raised  only  slightly  ifrom  the  hippocampus. 
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When  the  firee  border  of  the  corpus  fimbriatum  is  raised  up 
and  turned  over  on  the  hippocampus,  the  corpus  dbntatum 
is  brought  into  view.  It  is  a  reddish  gray  body,  serrated, 
and  lies  within  the  concavity  of  the  hippocampus. 

The  internal  and  upper  wall  of  the  middle  comu  is  formed 
by  the  thalamus  opticus  and  corpus  striatum.  On  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  may  be  observed  two 
small  bodies,  the  corpus  gentculatiim,  externum  and  inter- 
num. The  latter  is  located  a  little  anterior  to  and  below 
the  former ;  it  is  also  somewhat  smaller,  and  of  a  paler  ap- 
pearance. These  bodies  are  connected  by  white  oands  to 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  The  optic  nerve  arises  in  part 
from  them.  "^ 

Having  observed  the  walls  and  contents  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  the  student  may  proceed  with  the  dissection  in 
the  direction  of  the  third  ventrick. 

This  ventricle  is  situated  under  the  fornix,  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  disturbed.  By  observing  the  point  at  which 
the  plexus  choroides  on  each  side  passes  beneath  the  fornix, 
the  position  of  the  foramen  of  Monroe  will  be  found,  as  it  is 
occupied  by  the  junction  of  the  two  plexuses.  This  foramen 
forms  the  only  direct  communication  between  the  lateral 
ventricles,  and  also  betweion  them  and  the  third  ventricle. 

Now  divide  the  fornix  over  the  foramen  of  Monroe,  and 
carefully  raise  up  and  reflect  one  portion  forwards  and  the 
other  backwards.  The  union  of  the  two  plexuses  will  now 
be  seen,  and  also  a  thin  delicate  membrane  stretching  across 
from  one  plexus  to  the  other,  and  which  lined  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  fornix  behind  the  foramen  of  Monroe ;  this  is 
called  the  velum  interpositum^  Fig.  12,  v.  The  handle  of  the 
scalpel  should  now  be  carried  backwards  between  the  fornix 
and  the  velum  interpositum,  separating  the  latter  from  the 
former,  and  also  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  corpus 
callosum.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  between  the  posterior  pillars  of  the 
fornix,  are  several  oblique  lines,  which  constitute  what  is 
called  the  lyra,  Fig.  12,  e.  By  dividing  what  remains  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix,  in  the 
direction  of  the  median  line,  the  connection  between  these 
two  bodies  may  be  examined;  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
fornix  is  connected  on  the  sides  with  the  two  hippocampi  and 
the  corpora  fimbriata.    These  last  connections  form  the  poste- 
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rioT  piUarSj  or  crura,  Fig.  12,  cc,  a;,  of  the  fornix,  of  which  there 
is  one  on  each  side.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  borders  of 
the  central  part  of  the  fornix  are  entirely  free,  resting  upon 
the  plexuses  and  the  velum  interpositum.  The  anterior  part 
of  tne  fornix  divides  into  two  crura,  which  pass  downwards 
towards  the  base  of  the  brain.  These  will  be  seen  more 
distinctly  when  the  third  ventricle  is  fairly  exposed. 

The  velum  intdrpositum  may  now  be  raised  and  reflected 
backwards,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  two  veins,  the  venod 
Galenij  Fig.  8,  e,  occupying  the  centre  of  it.  These  veins  col- 
lect the  blood  from  the  different  bodies  in  the  ventricles  and 
convey  it  into  the  sinus  rectus.  In  separating  the  pia  mater 
from  the  substance  of  the  brain,  care  should  always  be  taken 
to  divide  with  the  scalpel  or  scissors  any  small  vessels  which 
are  not  readily  broken.  In  raising  the  posterior  part  of  the 
velum,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  closely  connected 
to  the  pineal  gland,  and  that  this  part  of  it,  therefore,  shoidd 
be  dissected,  and  not  torn  away.  With  a  little  care,  and  by 
using  the  forceps  and  scissors,  the  student  will  be  able  to 
preserve  this  small  body  with  its  connections  to  the  thalami 
and  posterior  commissure  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  Third  Ventricle,  Fig.  18, « to  5,  should  now  be  exam- 
ined. It  is  located  between  the  tnalami  nervorum  opticorum 
and  below  the  fornix  and  velum  interpositum;  the  locus  per- 
foratus  medius,  eminentiae  mammillares,  and  tuber  cinereimi, 
which  are  seen  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  are  placed  imme- 
diately below  it.  It  contains  three  conmiissures,  an  anterior^ 
a  middle,  and  9^  posterior.  The  middle  one  is  not  a  true  com- 
missure; it  consists  of  gray  substance,  formed  apparently 
by  a  mere  adhesion  of  the  two  thalami.  It  is  apt  to  tie 
broken  away  in  separating  the  bodies  to  expose  tne  other 
parts  in  the  ventricle.  It  is  sometimes  absent.  In  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  ventricle  are  seen,  first,  the  anterior  crura  of 
the  fornix,  having  a  vertical  direction ;  second,  in  front  of,  and 
between  these,  tne  anterior  commissure,  a  small  transverse 
cylindrical  body  connecting  the  corpora  striata  and  the  con- 
volutions of  tlie  middle  lobes;  ana  third,  below  this,  and 
between  the  crura,  the  opening  which  leads  into  the  infundib- 
idum.  In  the  posterior  part  are  observed,  first,  the  peduncles 
of  the  pineal  gland,  which  extend  forwards  along  the  inner 
margins  of  the  thalami,  to  which  they  adhere,  to  connect 
with  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix  and  the  taenia  semi- 
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circularea ;  second,  tho  posterior  coryimtssure^  a  white,  cylindri- 
cal body,  which  connects  the  two  thalarni;  third,  \\m%  beneath 
this,  the  aqiwdmt  of  St/him^  or  the  opening  which  leads  to 
the  tborth  veatricle.    Tlio  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  is  onlj 

Fig.  la. 
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about  a  line  in  thieknesg,  so  that  this  cavity  is  situated  very 
near  to  the  basilar  snrilice  of  the  brain. 

The  PiXEAL  Gland^  Fig.  IJi,  p,  hai  already  been  exposed. 
It  is  of  a  pyrilbrni  shape,  with  its  base  tiirned  forwarciB  and 
upwards,  and  consists  of  gray  matter,  which  contains  small^ 
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calcareous  bodies.  It  generally  contains  a  small  cavity.  It 
rests  on  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  beneath  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Directly  behind  the  third  ventricle  are  found  the  Tuber- 
cula QuADRiGEMiNA,  Fig.  13,  a,  e.  They  consist  of  four 
round  tubercles  or  elevations,  separated  on  the  surface  by 
grooves,  but  joined  at  their  bases.  They  occupy  a  plane  in- 
clined obliquely  backwards  and  downwards.  The  anterior 
and  superior  are  called  nates;  the  posterior  and  inferior  are 
named  testes,  and  are  smaller  than  the  nates.  They,  with  the 
posterior  commissure,  form  the  roof  of  the  way  from  the  third 
to  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  the  dissection,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  encephalon  from  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium.  It  might  be  taken  out  before  the  dissection  of  the 
cerebrum  is  commenced.  This  is  not  necessary,  however,  if 
it  can  be  examined  when  fresh,  or  if  the  subject  has  previously 
been  injected  with  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  To  remove 
the  encephalon,  the  subject  should  be  placed  on  the  back, 
with  a  block  under  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  head  can  be 
depressed  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  rest  on  one  hand,  while 
the  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  are  divided  with  the  other. 

In  raising  the  anterior  lobes,  the  bulbs  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  must  be  removed  with  some  care  from  the  cribriform 
fossae ;  or  they  mav  be  allowed  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  them  afterwards  in  situ.  The  optic  nerves  must  be 
divided  at  the  sella  turcica,  just  before  they  enter  the  optic 
foramina ;  also  the  internal  carotids.  Inmieaiately  behind  the 
optic  chiasm,  which  will  now  be  seen,  is  the  infundibulum, 
extending  from  the  tuber  cinereum,  on  the  base  of  the  brain, 
to  the  pituitary  gland,  which  occupies  the  sella  turcica ;  this 
may  be  cut  across,  if  it  be  desired  to  examine  the  gland 
in  situ,  otherwise  the  scalpel  may  be  carried  around  it  so 
as  to  remove  the  greater  part  oi  it  in  connection  with  the 
infundibulum.  The  whole  of  the  pituitary  body  cannot 
well  be  dissected  out  without  cutting  away  the  posterior 
clinoid  processes.  The  infundibulum  is  very  easily  broken, 
hence  some  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  it.  The  third  pair 
of  nerves  will  be  seen  perforating  the  dura  mater  behind,  and 
outside  of  the  posterior  clinoid  processes.  The  fourth  pair 
run  along  the  margin  of  the  tentorium;  they  are  very  small, 
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and  nsoally  lie  oonoealed  just  beneath  its  edge.  The  fifth 
pair  are  liurge,  and  perforate  the  dura  mater  a  little  below 
the  margin  of  the  tentorium ;  they  are  readily  exposed  by 
cutting  through  the  tentorium  directly  over  them.  The 
sixth  pair  are  much  smaller,  and  will  be  seen  a  little  further 
back  and  nearer  to  the  median  line.  The  seventh  pair  are 
situated  more  externally,  and  nearer  to  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  The  eighth  pair  consist  of  several 
fasciculi,  and  are  a  little  nearer  to  the  median  line  and  further 
back  than  the  preceding.  The  ninth  pair  will  be  observed 
near  the  foramen  occipitale.  These  nerves  must  all  be 
divided,  as  they  are  brought  into  view,  with  a  sharp  scalpel 
or  with  the  scissors.  The  tentorium  must  be  cut  through  on 
each  side  before  all  the  nerves  can  be  divided.  The  spinal 
marrow  is  to  be  cut  across  by  carrying  the  scalpel  as  far 
down  as  convenient  through  the  occipital  foramen,  care  being 
taken,  at  the  same  time,  to  sever  the  vertebral  arteries. 
Having  divided  all  these  parts,  the  brain  is  easily  removed 
by  carrying  one  or  two  fingers  down  so  as  to  dislodge  the 
meduUa  oblongata  and  cerebellum,  while  the  whole  is  steadied 
and  carefully  supported  with  the  other  hand.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  the  student  of  the  necessity  of  handling 
the  encephalon  with  great  care,  in  order  to  preserve  it  entire. 

If  the  cerebellum  now  be  pushed  a  little  backwards,  and 
away  from  the  testes,  the  valve  of  the  brain  and  the  processus 
cerebelli  ad  testes.  Fig.  13,  n,  will  be  seen.  To  obtain  a  good 
view  of  these,  the  student  may  divide  the  cerebellum  in  the 
median  line  and  down  to  a  level  with  the  valve.  Haying 
examined  the  valve  in  situ,  he  may  continue  the  incision  to 
near  the  base  of  the  cerebellum.  Thus,  dividing  this  organ 
need  not  interfere  with  its  examination  at  another  time. 

The  interior  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle,  Fig.  10,  v.  Fig.  16, 
wiU  be  distinctly  seen  by  separating  the  two  halves  of  the 
cerebellum.  It  consists  of  a  lozenge-shaped  space,  situated 
behind  and  below  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  third  ventricle.  Its  boundaries  are  formed 
by  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  cerehellnm,  and  the  cerchruvi,  so 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  space  occurring  incidentally 
between  all  these  parts.  The  object  to  be  gained  by  studying 
it  as  a  cavity  is  simply  to  learn  the  location  of  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  m  relation. 

Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  upper  and  posterior  surface  of 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  its  roof  is  arched  from  abovQ  dowcv- 
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wards  and  from  before  backwards,  and  may  be  considered  as 
curved  laterally  with  the  concavity  looking  towards  the 
ventricle. 

The  following  parts  enter  into  the  formation  of  its  roof: — 
In  the  upper  and  anterior  part  are  the  valve  of  the  brain 
and  the  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes.  The  valve  is  of  a  tri- 
angular shape,  the  apex  being  joined  above  by  a  narrow 
band  to  the  testes,  the  base  to  the  cerebellum,  and  the  sides 
to  the  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes.  It  consists  of  a  thin 
white  lamina,  covered  by  a  layer  of  gray  substance.  Its 
upper  surface,  especially  near  the  base,  presents  several  trans- 
verse ridges,  resembling  the  lamellated  arrangement  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves  arise  from  it  and  the 
processes  on  its  sides. 

The  Processus  Cerebelli  ad  Testes  are  two  bands  of 
medullary  fibres,  one  extending  from  the  centre  of  each 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  to  the  testes,  and  through  them 
to  the  cerebrum.  In  the  hwer  and  posterior  part  of  the  roof 
there  are,  in  the  median  line,  two  projections ;  the  upper  one 
is  named  the  noduluSj  the  lower  one  the  uvula.  These  promi- 
nences are  situated  on  the  inferior  vermiform  process  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  On  each 
side  of  the  uvula,  and  united  to  it,  is  a  small  protuberance 
termed  the  torml  Extending  from  the  flocculus  or  pneumo- 
gastric  lobe  on  the  one  side,  to  the  nodulus  in  the  centre,  and 
thence  across  to  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  opposite  side, 
may  be  seen  a  thin,  white,  delicate  membrane,  composed  of 
transverse  fibres,  and  named  the  posterior  medullary  velum. 
It  forms  a  commissural  connection  between  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  connected.  It  presents  a  free,  concave  border, 
which  looks  into  the  ventricle. 

The  following  points  are  observed  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle:  A  fissure  is  seen  in  the  median  line  extending 
from  the  lower  orifice  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  above,  to 
a  slight  depression  in  the  medulla  oblongata  called  the  ven- 
tricle of  Arantius.  The  lower  part  of  this  fissure  is  named 
the  calamtis  scriptorius.  The  whole  length  of  the  fissure  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  corpora  restiformia  commence 
at  the  ventricle  of  Arantius,  and  diverge  as  they  pass  up- 
wards and  outwards  to  enter  the  cerebellum.  In  the  upper 
part  are  the  crura  cerebelli,  which  are  composed  of  the  trans- 
verse medullary  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  are  here  seen 
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entering  the  cerebellum.  The  posterior  pyramids  are  two 
bodies,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure. 
The  superior  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii  forms  a  part  of  the 
floor  just  behind  and  below  the  tubercula  quadrigemina. 
The  fasciculi  innominati,  or  corpora  teretes,  also  pass  up 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
floor  are  observed  white  transverse  fibres,  called  tintoB  trans- 
versos.  The  PORTio  mollis  arises  in  part  from  some  of  these 
fibres.  A  thin  layer  of  gray  neurine  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  walls  of  this  cavity,  and  the  whole  is  lined  bv  a  serous 
membrane,  which  is  continued  into  the  third  ventricle  through 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  but  not  into  the  subarachnoid  space 
immediately  below. 

The  pia  mater  sends  into  the  fourth  ventricle  two  pro- 
longations, called  choroid pleocuses.  Before  proceeding  farther 
with  the  dissection,  the  reflection  of  the  arachnoid  from  the 
cerebellum  to  the  medulla  oblongata  should  be  noticed. 
Quite  a  space  is  left  beneath  it,  occupied  principally  by 
areolar  tissue.  This  is  called  the  posterior  subarachnoid  space. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  arachnoid  adheres  closely  to  the 
surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  that  fluid  cannot  readily 
pass  from  the  posterior  subarachnoid  space  in  the  cranium, 
to  the  one  in  the  spinal  canaL  It  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  the  subarachnoid  spaces  in  the  cranium  communicate 
for  the  most  part  freely  with  each  other. 


THE  CSREBSLLUM. 

The  dissection  of  the  cerebellum  may  now  be  commenced. 
Some- of  its  parts  have  already  been  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  fourth  ventricle.  Ita  location  and  relations  in  the 
cranial  cavity  were  seen  at  the  time  the  encephalon  was 
removed.  It  differs  in  form  and  external  appearance  veiy 
materially  from  the  cerebrum.  Its  transverse  diameter  is 
greater  than  the  antero-posterior,  while  its  two  hemispheres 
are  connected  above  and  below  by  elevations.  Instead  of  con- 
volutions, its  exterior  surface  presents  numerous  concentric 
lamellae  separated  by  sulci ;  these  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
transverse  direction,  and  are  more  numerous  on  the  upper 
than  on  the  lower  surface.  It  is  composed  of  white  meaul- 
lary  substance  internally,  and  gray  matter  ext»TW^^,    ^\va 
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ly  substance,  however,  does  not  cover  the  bottoms  of  the 
eep  sulci.  Its  superior  and  inferior  surfaces  are  separated 
by  a  well  marked  Dorder,  and  a  deep  horizontal  fissure.  It 
presents  two  notches,  one  before  for  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina  and  the  crura  cerebelli,  and  one  behind  for  the  falx 
cerebelli  and  inferior  occipital  ridge.  The  posterior  notch 
terminates  below  and  anteriorly  in  an  excavation  which  cor- 
responds to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  two  hemispheres  are  united  by  a  median  hhe^  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  termed  the  superior  vermiform  process^  and 
the  lower  part  the  inferior  vermiform  process.  The  upper  sur- 
fiujo  is  sloping  from  the  centre,  while  the  under  surface  of 
each  hemisphere  is  convex,  and  separated  by  a  deep  depres- 
sion, named  the  vallecula^  or  valley. 

The  supericyr  surface,  Fig.  14,  of  each  hemisphere  presents 
two  lobes;  an  anterior^  or  square  hbe,  and  ajjosterior^  or  semi- 
rig.  14. 


A  View  of  thb  Superior  Face  of  the  CBREBBLLnx. — 1,1.  The  cireamferenoe 
of  the  oerebellani.  2.  The  space  between  its  hemispheres  behind.  3.  One  of  the 
hemispherea  of  the  cerebellum,  showing  the  lamellsB  which  compose  it,  4.  The 
superior  Termiform  process.  6.  The  tnberculft  qntdrigemina.  6.  Section  of  the 
crura  cerebri. 

lunar  lobe,  divided  by  a  deep  sulcus.  The  two  anterior  lobes 
are  connected  to  eacn  other  by  the  transverse  laminae  of  the 
superior  vermiform  process,  which  is  situated  between  them. 
The  two  posterior  lobes  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  posterior  notch,  but  are  connected  to  each  other  by  trans- 
verse bands  at  the  bottom  of  the  notch.  These  lobes  consist 
of  lobules,  which  again  are  composed  of  laminae. 


^Hl  CSHIBELLUH. 
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The  m/enor  surface,  Fig.  15,  of  each  hemisphere  preaeats 
five  loljes  sjepartited  by  sulci. 

The  iufirior  pMtenor  h}h€  la  situated  i  fumed  lately  below  the 
superior  poateriorj  and  separated  from  its  fellow  by  the  po«* 
terior  notch. 

The  difjmiric  lobe  is  larger,  and  is  seen  near  the  anterior 
and  external  border  of  the  ]3emisi>bero.  This  lolte  i^  con- 
nected to  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  tJide  by  transvera^  lamcUie, 
which  extend  through  the  pyramid  across  the  valley.  Ita 
outer  extremity  is  broad,  aiul  divided  intti  two  parts. 

The  gmcilis  bhe  \b  situated  between  the  two  preceding.  It 
lias  a  traofiveTBO  direction. 

Fig.  16. 


A  Vt«w  01'  TtiB  r^rrnttiqn  SititrACR  or  TtiM  CitiifriiKLLiTit  a^ji  a  roiiTToi*  or  Ttti 
WfiinrLLA  OitrrjwnATA*^l»l*  This  tfireiimfisnmiMj  t*r  ih**  rf^iWuiUuin*  2,2.  Thu  (wo 
litrnifiphereji  at  |li«  c^rDhoUiiii],  %  Lob  us  nmyxdlMtoLdi'*,  i*  Th«  inforior  ror- 
ttiiroriii  pr{>nirjiit,  5.  LnlHin  tiurvi  pn(i>utt]iiij:iii»lriiil,  6t  TW  Cftlaraan  roriptoHiii* 
T.  \iB  [Mjint,  %,  Seetlun  uf  llio  mcilutin  ublungitji,  IT.  Foi»U  to  tJi*  tKi^xu  of  lUa 
|mmiiDOB«rtrio  tiofvp, 

T\ieJIoccuh/s^  or  pneumonfi^tnc  hhe^  Fig,  15  (ft)j  is  attached 
to  the  hemiaijhcre  by  a  peuiclo.  It  ia  situaU^l  tmtcriorly  by 
the  side  of  the  valley,  and  just  behind  the  erus  cei^nelli, 
close  to  the  eighth  nerve.  Its  mirface  is  dividetl  into  email 
lamellm.  The  two  flocculi,  as  bcfi>ro  incntioned,  are  con- 
nectexi  to  each  other  by  the  posterior  medullary  velum. 

The  amygthhkl^  or  tomiUitk  hhts^  were  seea  in  the  dissec- 
I  tion  of  the  fotirth  ventrich-%  These  lwt»  lolws  form  the  lakTal 
hxjundaries  of  the  viilley,  and  are  connected  to  each  other  by 
the  uvula. 

The  au^rhr  vermiftrnn  proctm  extends  from  the  posterior 
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to  the  anterior  notch.  It  is  much  larger  anteriorly  where  it 
overhangs  the  valve  of  the  brain,  and  is  in  apposition  with 
the  tubercula  qnadrigemina,  than  it  is  posteriorly.  It  is 
crossed  by  curved  lamella,  which  are  convex  anteriorly. 

The  inferior  vermiform  process  has  a  crucial  form.  The  pos- 
terior limb  projects  backwards  in  the  posterior  notch,  the 
anterior  extends  forwards  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  while  the 
lateral  or  transverse  are  connected  to  the  hemispheres.  It 
presents  in  the  median  line  three  prominences :  the  pyramid 
behind,  next  to  this,  in  front,  the  uvula^  and  anterior  to  this 
the  nodulus.  The  last  two  form  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  cerebellum  may  be  seen 
by  making  two  vertical  incisions  from  before  backwards, 
commencinff  at  the  anterior  notch.  One  of  these  incisions 
should  divide  the  middle  lobe  in  the  median  line;  the  other 

Fig.  16. 


A  VnW  OF  THB  ArBOB  ViT^  and  THB  FUNDAMBNTAL  PORTIOV  OF  THB  CbRBBBL> 
LUM,  TOGETHER  WITH    THB   FlOOR  OF    THB   FoURTH  VbNTRICLE. — 1.   The  tabercuU 

qnBdrigemina.  2.  The  superior  surface  of  the  oerebellum.  3.  Its  inferior  surface, 
and  also  the  arbor  ritoe.  In  the  trunk  of  the  arbor  ritaB  are  seen  three  fasctcTiU 
tunning  up  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  The  most  internal  of  these  is — i.  A  fibrous 
layer,  in  which  are  collected  all  the  filaments  which  pass  from  the  parietes  of  the 
aqueduot  of  Sylrius  to  the  inferior  vermiform  process.  6  Is  the  fasciculus  outside 
of  the  preceding,  which  runs  from  the  trunk  of  the  arbor  vita  behind  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina.  6  Is  that  from  which  all  the  fSuoiculi  of  the  superior  vermiform 
process  pass  to  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  7.  A  very  delicate  medullary  layer, 
which  passes  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cms  oerebelli  under  the  cineritions 
matter  of  the  cerebrum.  8.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  drawn 
back  and  leading  to  the  aqueduot  of  Sylvius.  9.  Middle  furrow  on  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  10.  Tracts  of  nervous  matter,  running  to  the  auditory  nerve.  11. 
Elevated  portion  of  the  same  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  12.  Middle  fis- 
sure on  the  calamus  ioriptorias.  13.  Corpora  Restiformia.  14.  Lateral  portion  of 
the  spinal  marrow. 
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should  be  carried  through  one  of  the  hemispheres  so  as  to 
leave  about  one-third  of  it  on  the  inner  side,  arid  two-thirds 
on  the  outer  side.  The  arrangement  of  the  white  or  medul- 
lary substance  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  surfaces  of  these  sec- 
tions. It  presents,  in  both,  a  beautiful  arborescent  appear- 
ance, which  has  been  named  the  arbor  vitce.  The  one  in  the 
middle  lobe  is  the  middle  arbor  vitce,  and  the  one  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, the  lateral  arbor  vitas.  The  central  mass  is  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  from  this  spring  branches,  which  divide  into 
smaller  branches,  and  these  again  into  twigs  and  leaflets.  In 
this  way  the  medullary  fibres  diverge  from  the  centre  to  the 
periphery,  so  as  to  be  placed  in  connection  with  a  large  ex- 
tent of  cineritious  surface.  In  the  centre  of  the  trunk  of 
the  lateral  arbor  vitae  is  a  mass  of  grayish-yellow  matter, 
with  indented  edges;  this  is  the  corpus  deniatum,  corpus 
rhomboideurrij  or  the  ganglion  of  the  cerebellum.  It  consists 
of  a  capsule  of  gray  substance,  filled  with  white  fibres,  inter- 
mixed with  gray  neurine.  The  capsule  is  perforated  ante- 
riorly by  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  restiforme. 

The  Cerebellum  is  about  one-eiglith  the  size  of  the  cere- 
brum. Its  white  central  mass  is  connected  with  the  cere- 
brum, through  the  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes,  and  with  the 
medulla  oblongata,  through  the  corpora  restiformia  and  the 
arciform  fibres  which  come  from  the  corpora  pyramidalia ; 
the  two  hemispheres  are  connected  by  the  tramverse  fibres  of 
the  pons  Varolii.  These  commissural  fasciculi  should  be 
caremlly  observed  by  the  student,  as  it  is  through  them  en- 
tirely that  the  cerebellum  is  placed  in  relation  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata,  Fig.  17  (i  s),  may  next  be  exa- 
mined. This  consists  of  an  intermediate  section  between  the 
spinal  marrow  and  tlie  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  unfolding  of  the  spinal  marrow  preparatory  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  its  fibres  upwards  into  the  two  boaies  just  men- 
tioned. Although  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  it  as  a  distinct 
part,  the  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  merely  a 
portion  of  one  continuous  structure.  It  gives  origin,  it  is 
true,  to  nerves  which  have  specific  functions,  but  this  does 
not,  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  isolate  it  at  all  from 
other  parts  with  which  it  is  structurally  connected. 

It  commences  just  below  the  foramen  occipitale,  and  extends 
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upwards  to -the  pons  Varolii.  Its  direction  corresponds  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  commencement  of  the  spinal  canal.  Anteriorly  and 
laterally,  it  is  simply  covered  by  pia  mater  and  arachnoid 
membrane ;  posteriorly,  it  is,  as  has  already  been  seen,  in 
relation  with  the  cerebellum  and  fourth  ventricle. 

Each  lateral  half  presents  four  elevations  or  bodies,  named 
corpus  pyramidale^  corpus  oKvare,  corpus  restiforme^  and  corpus 
pyramidah  posterius.  The  two  anterior  pyramidal  bodies 
are  separated  by  a  fissure,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
anterior  fissure  of  the  spinal  marrow.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
fissure  are  observed  transverse  commissural  fibres;  and, 
about  an  inch  below  the  upper  extremity,  are  seen  several 
fasciculi,  which  decussate,  connecting  each  half  of  the  spinal 
marrow  with  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The 
two  posterior  pyramidal  bodies  are  also  separated  by  a  fissure, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  posterior  fissure  of  the  spinal 
marrow.    A  part  of  this  fissure  is  i\LQ  calamus  scriptorius. 

The  Corpora  P^ramidalia  ,  Fig.  1 7  (2  o),  are  a  continuation 
of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow  upwards.  They 
increase  in  size  up  to  the  pons  Varolii,  where  they  become 
suddenly  constricted,  and  immediately  enter  that  body.  They 
diverge  slightly  as  they  ascend.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  fis- 
sure, and  between  their  upper  extremities,  is  a  small  depres- 
sion, called  the  foramen  ccecum.  Each  body  is  composed  of 
fibres  coming  from  the  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow 
of  its  own  side,  and  also  of  fibres  from  that  of  the  opposite 
side.  These  fibres  continue  upwards,  through  the  pons  Va- 
rolii and  crura  cerebri,  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  Corpora  0LiVARiA,Fig.l7  (2  2),  are  situated  behind,  and 
external  te  the  anterior  pyramids.  They  do  not  extend  quite 
up  te  the  pons :  nor  are  they  quite  as  long  as  the  pyramids. 
Tne  upper  extremities  are  more  prominent  than  the  lower. 
Externally,  they  consist  of  white  fibrous  tissue;  internally,  each 
contains  a  mass  of  gray  substance  called  the  olivary  ganglion^ 
or  corpus  dentatum  of  the  olivary  body.  The  structure  and 
appearance  of  this  is  similar  to  the  corpus  dentatum  of  the 
cerebellum.  On  the  inner  side,  its  capsule  is  open,  and  the 
gray  matter  which  it  contains  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
centre  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  it  is  also  continuous  with 
the  gray  substance  of  the  pons.  The  fibres  of  the  olivary 
bodies  are  continued  upwards  into  the  upper  and  posterior 
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part  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and  thence  to  the  optic  thalami  and 
tubercula  quadrigemina.  The  two  olivary  bodies  are  joined 
to  each  other  behind  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Corpora  Restiformia,  Fig.  17  (21),  are  observed  be- 
hind the  olivary  bodies.  They  are  separated  from  each  other, 
below,  by  the  posterior  median  fissure,  and,  above,  by  the 
fourth  ventricle.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the  posterior 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  upwards  to  the  ganglia  of 
the  cerebellum. 

The  Corpora  Pyramidalia  Posteriora,  or  Innominata, 
are  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  median  fissure.  Their  fibres  extend  upwards  to  the 
cerebrum. 

The  Arciform  Fibres  arise  from  the  anterior  pyramids,  and, 
curving  round  the  olivary  bodies,  join  the  corpora  restiformia. 
They  are  very  irregular.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  above  and 
below  the  olivarv  bodies,  and  again  they  spread  out  over  them. 

The  grooves,  between  which  the  olivary  body  on  each  side 
is  situated,  are  occupied  by  the  roots  of  nerves. 

The  base  of  the  brain  may  now  be  examined.  There  arc 
thr^  subarachnoid  spaces  to  oe  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  on 
the  base  of  the  bram.  The  two  lateral  are  formea  by  the 
arachnoid  passing  from  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  middle 
to  the  anterior  lobes,  without  dipping  into  the  fissures  of 
Sylvius.  The  anterior  is  situated  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
and  between  the  middle  lobes.  These  spaces  are  filled  with 
loose  areolar  tissue,  and  are  capable  of  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  serum.  The  arachnoid,  where  it  is  reflected 
to  form  these  spaces,  is  quite  thick  and  strong. 

The  U7ider  surface  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  observed,  presents 
an  appearance  very  difterent  from  the  upper.  Taking  the 
encephalon^  the  following  prominent  points  will  be  noticed: 
On  the  sides,  are  the  anterior  ana  middle  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum,  separated  by  the  fissures  of  Sylvius;  behind 
the  middle  lobes,  and  separated  from  them  by  the  trans- 
verse fissure,  are  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.  Thus, 
the  encephalon  presents  six  prominent  parts,  situated  later- 
ally on  its  inferior  surface.  In  the  space  between  these 
parts,  and  occupying  the  centre,  are  the  following,  commenc- 
ing posteriorly:   The  medulla  oblongata,  situated  between 
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the  hemisphereB  of  tlic  cerebellum;  directly  m  front  of  tlils, 
the  pons  Varolii ;  anterior  to  it,  the  crura  cerebri^  and,  be^ 

Fig.  17. 


AYlEWOF  TITH  Ba^W  or  THE  CERXBnUH  AND  CkUBBKLI-TTM,  TOfiRTIlEU  WITH  Ttfl 

Bkrtrs, — h  Anlenrjr  extremity  of  the  fiisaro  irhioli  »cf»jhrAtea  the  ht^miflphnci  of 
the  bmJn*  2.  Posterior  oxtremUj  of  tfae  saiii«  Saflure.  ^,  Autflrlor  L(}be  of  tbe 
et^robntin.  4.  Itj  middlo  lob*,  5.  Fifisuro  of  Sjlviu*.  fl.  Posterior  I^be  of  tbo 
curebrumH,  T,  A  pnrt  of  tbo  infandibnluiii.  8.  Tuber  cincremn.  S.  Corpora  albi* 
«qfiLift.  10.  Pon^T&rinL  11 .  Crura  i:£»robri,  12.  Pods  Yai-olit.  Ki  The  (op  of  tba 
niedullji  obloDgatn.  14.  Posterior  probirigatiaa  of  tbe  poiia  VotoHL  1>^.  MiMle  of 
tbft  ccr«b«Uqiii.  16.  Anterior  pnrt  of  tbo  oerebellom.  17.  Its  posterior  fiftrt,  ^nd 
tbo  Hastir^  of  tu  b<?mi»ph<9rQ8,  IS,  Superior  pnrt  of  tb«  tneddln  ^pinftlid.  30.  Mid- 
dle Hflaure  of  tbe  oiedtilln  oblongata.  20,  Corpus  pyramklalo.  21*  Cisrpus  reili- 
forme,  22,  Corput  olivnre,  23.  Olfactory  nervn.  21.  lu  bulb.  23.  Its  «xtcrnii.l 
roou  26.  Its  miditio  rot^t.  27.  Its  iutomal  root.  SB.  Oplia  nerve  bejopd  the 
chinMin*  2fl,  Optic  Derve  b^Jbitld  lb  a  cbiMtn.  SO*  Motor  nouli.or  tbird  pair  of  nerves 
31.  Fourth  pair,  or  patbetle  norroa*  32,  Fiflb  jnair^or  tngcmmus  nervci,  S3.  Sijclh 
piur,oritiotoreiterous,  M.  Fa cial  nerve-  35.  Auditory  nerve*  36,37,38*  Eigbth 
pttir  of  nen^e^i    (Tb^  uinLk  pnir  aro  oot  seen-} 


twean  tbera,  the  locus  perforatus  mediiis  and  the  eminenti 
mammillares ;  in  front  of  tho  eminent  i^bj  the  tuber  cinercT- 


^ff 


Lcreuin- 
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which  is  placed  between  the  optic  tracts,  and  behind  the  optic 
chiasm;  m  front  of  the  chiasm  is  the  fissure  which  separates 
the  anterior  lobes ;  on  the  outside  of  each  optic  tract  is  the 
commencement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  with  the  locus  per- 
foratus  lateralis  and  the  peduncle  of  the  corpus  callosufn.  The 
relative  position  of  these  different  parts  on  the  base  of  the 
encephalon,  should  be  carefully  noted  by  the  student. 

The  Pons  Varolii,  Fig.  17  (i  a),  contains  the  fibres  which 
constitute  the  great  commissure  between  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  also  the  fibres  which  are  prolonged  from 
the  medulla  oblongata  upwards  into  the  crura  cerebri.  Be- 
sides these  two  sets  of  fibres,  more  or  less  gray  sul)stance  is 
found  in  it,  in  wliich  other  fibres  are  said  to  originate. 

It  has  directly  above  it  the  upper  portion  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  tubercula  quadrigemma,  and  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius.  Its  lower  surface  is  free,  and  corresponds  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  Below 
•  ana  benind  it  is  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  front  of  it  are  the 
crura  cerebri.  Laterally  it  terminates  in  the  middle  pedun- 
cles of  the  cerebellum. 

When  the  pons  is  cut  into,  the  transverse  fibres  arc  found 
to  be  intersected  by  longitudinal  fasciculi,  which  are  easily 
traced  from  the  corpora  pvramidalia  upwards  to  the  crura 
cerebrL  The  transverse  fibres  which  are  placed  above  the 
longitudinal  fasciculi  have  gray  substance  intermixed  with 
them.  This  gray  substance  is  also  intermixed  with  the  fibres, 
which  are  prolonged  upwards  from  the  corpora  olivaria. 
Above  the  gray  substance  are  the  fibres  which  proceed  from 
the  corpora  innominata  to  the  upper  part  of  the  crura  cerebri. 

The  Crura  Cerebri,  or  the  Peduncles  of  the  Cerebrum, 
Fig.  17  (i  i),  are  two  large  white  bodies  placed  in  front  of  the 
pons  Varolii.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
spinal  marrow  upwards  to  the  base  of  the  cerebrum.  They 
consist  of  white  nbres  which  have  ascended  tlirough  the  pons 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  those  which  have  originated 
in  the  pons,  together  with  a  mass  of  gray  matter  in  each  crus 
named  the  hcus  niger.  The  inferior  fibres  are  a  continuation 
of  those  which  compose  the  corpora  py ramidalia ;  the  superior 
fibres  are  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  corpora  olivana  and 
innominata.  The  gray  matter  is  situated  between  these  two 
sets  of  fibres,  and  in  the  central  part  of  each  crus.    The  gray 
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matter  of  the  two  crura  is  connected  by  the  pons  Tarini.  It 
is  continuous  below  with  the  gray  neurine  of  the  pons,  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow,  and  above,  with  that  of 
the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami. 

If  the  fibres  of  the  crura  be  traced  upwards  into  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  they  will  be  found  to  enter  the  gray 
matter  of  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami ;  the  inferior 
fibres,  or  those  from  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  pass  into  the 
striated  bodies,  and  the  superior  fibres,  or  those  from  the 
corpora  olivaria  and  innominata,  into  the  optic  beds.  This  is 
true,  however,  only  to  a  certain  extent.  The  termination  of 
these  fibres  in  the  optic  thalami  and  striated  bodies  varies; 
some  seem  to  form  a  plexiform  arrangement  in  them.  The 
corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami  are  the  great  central 
ganglia  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  their  gray  matter  forms 
really  but  a  single  mass  in  each  hemisphere,  and  the  masses 
of  the  two  hemispheres  are  joined  together  by  the  commis- 
sura  mollis  of  the  third  ventricle;  in  the  same  manner  the 
loci  nigri,  in  the  crura  cerebri,  are  connected  by  the  pons 
Tarini;  the  lateral  gray  masses  of  the  pons  Varolii  are  joined 
together,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  marrow 
are  also  united  in  the  median  line  by  gray  substance. 

Thus  the  student  will  see  that  the  white  fibres,  as  well  as 
the  gray  neurine  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  continued  through 
the  meauUa  oblongata,  pons  Varolii,  and  crura  cerebri,  up 
into  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami;  that  although 
the  fibres  may  change  their  relative  position,  and  the  gray 
neurine  appear  in  different  forms,  yet  they  present  an  \m- 
broken  continuity. 

The  Locus  Perforatus  Medius,  or  Pons  Tarini,  Fig.  17 
(i  o),  is  of  a  gray  color.  It  is  placed  between  the  base  of  the 
brain  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  is  per- 
forated by  numerous  small  arteries.  It  is  very  thin,  and 
easily  broken  through.  It  was  called  'pons*  by  Tarinus,  be- 
cause it  extended  across  from  one  crus  cerebri  to  the  other. 

The  Corpora  Mammillaria,  or  Corpora  Albicantia,  Fig. 
17  (9),  are  two  small  round  bodies,  white  externally  and  gray 
internally.  The  white  matter  is  the  termination  of  the  anterior 
cornua  of  the  fornix  on  the  base  of  the  brain;  the  fibres  of  the 
fornix  do  not,  however,  end  in  these  bodies,  but  are  reflected 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thalami. 
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The  Tuber  Cinereum,  Fig.  17  (s),  is  a  thin  mass  of  cray 
matter  behind  the  optic  chiasm  ana  in  the  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle.  From  the  centre  of  this  projects  downwards  the 
infundibulum.  This  is  of  a  reddish  gray  color,  of  a  conical 
shape,  terminating  below  in  the  pituitary  gland,  and  opening 
above  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle.  Its  ni)per 
extremity  only  is  hollow,  at  least,  as  a  general  thing,  in  the 
adult  brain. 

The  Pituitary  Gland  occupies  the  sella  turcica.  It  is  a 
small  bodjr,  consisting  of  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lobe. 
The  anterior  lobe  is  kidney-shaped,  and  composed  of  a  yel- 
lowish substance ;  the  posterior  lobe  is  partly  received  into 
the  anterior.  This  body  is  hollow  in  the  foetus,  and  com- 
municates with  the  third  ventricle  tlirouch  the  infundib- 
ulum. It  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  the  dura  mater.  To 
dissect  it  in  situ,  the  posterior  clinoid  processes  should  be 
broken  away. 

When  the  optic  chiasm  is  raised,  a  thin  layer  of  gray 
substance  is  seen,  called  the  lamina  cinerea.  This  extends 
from  the  tuber  cincreum  behind  to  the  corpus  callosum  in 
front.  Laterally,  it  joins  on  each  side  the  perforated  place 
at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Its  upper 
surface  looks  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle. 
The  chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves  is  connected  by  gray  matter 
to  the  lamina  cinerea. 

On  the  sides  of  the  lamina  cinerea,  and  crossing  the 
lateral  perforated  places,  are  seen  two  white  fibrous  bands, 
which  pass  forwards  to  terminate  in  the  anterior  Ix^rdcr  of 
the  corpus  callosum.  These  are  named  the  peduncles  of  the 
corpus  callosum. 

The  Loci  Perforati  Laterales  are  situated,  one  at  the 
commencement  of  each  fissure  of  Sylvius.  They  arc  per- 
forated by  numerous  small  arteries  which  are  intended, 
mostly,  for  the  supply  of  the  corpora  striata. 

The  Fissure  of  Sylvius,  Fig.  17(6),  seimrates  the  anterior 
and  middle  lobes.  It  serves  to  increase  greatly  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  brain  and  the  number  of  convolutions.  As  it 
passes  outwards,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  sur- 
round several  small  convolutions.  These  constitute  the 
island  of  Reil,  They  correspond  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
corpus  striatum. 
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The  Lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  Fig.  17(8,4,  e),  are  six  in  num- 
ber, three  for  each  hemisphere.  These  are  not  seen  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  brain,  and  even  on  the  base  there  is  no  natural  hne 
of  separation  between  the  posterior  and  middle.  The  middle 
is  the  most  prominent ;  it  occupies  the  middle  fossa  in  the 
base  of  the  cranium.  The  posterior  rests  on  the  tentorium, 
which  separates  it  from  the  cerebellum,  and  at  the  same 
time  supports  it.  The  anterior  lobe  lies  on  the  orbital  por- 
tion of  the  frontal  bone.  It  is  separated  from  the  corres- 
ponding lobe  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure.  The  two  posterior  lobes  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  same  fissure.  The  extent  of  this  fissure  is 
worthy  of  notice.  No  one  can  have  any  correct  idea  of  the 
number  of  convolutions  or  the  extent  of  exterior  surface 
which  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  presents,  without  a 
knowledge  of  this  fissure. 

The  Great  Transverse  Fissure  separates  the  posterior 
lobes  from  the  cerebellum.  It  opens  into  the  central  exca- 
vation in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii,  passing  round  on  each 
side  of  that  body,  and  under  the  crura  cerebri.  This  fissure 
leads  into  the  middle  cornu  of  each  lateral  ventricle,  and  also 
into  the  third  ventricle,  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  It  is  in  this  part  oi  the  transverse  fissure 
that  Bichat  described  a  communication  between  the  cavity  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid,  external  to  the  brain.  It  is  called  the  Canal 
of  Bichat.  This  anatomist  described  this  communication  a^ 
being  of  a  tubular  form,  and  surrounding  the  venae  Galeni. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  exist  in  some  cases. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

The  cerebral  nerves  consist  of  nine  pairs.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  spinal  accessory,  a  part  of  the  eighth  pair,  they 
all  arise  from  some  part  of  the  encephalon;  they  escape  from 
the  cranial  cavity  through  different  foramina.  There  is  no 
dijfference  between  the  corresponding  nerves  of  the  two  sides. 
Although  each  pair  has  a  particular  name,  they  are  gener- 
ally designated  by  numbers — as  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

The  First  Pair,  of  Olfactory  Nerves,  Fig.  17  (23),  have 
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each  three  roots — one  arising  from  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  an- 
other from  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  third  from  the  poste- 
rior convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe.  The  last  one  is  situated 
between  the  others,  and  consists  of  gray  matter.  The  trunk 
formed  by  the  union  of  these  three  roots  runs  forward  about 
two  inches  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe,  and  then 
swells  into  a  bulb,  which  rests  on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  of  a  prismatic  form, 
each  beiuff  lodged  in  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
anterior  IcXe,  to  which  it  is  bound  by  the  arachnoid  membrane 
passing  over  it,  but  not  around  it.  They  are  composed  of 
white  and  gray  substance,  and  are  softer  than  the  other  nerves. 
The  bulbs  are  called  the  olfactory  lobeSj  and  might  very  prop- 
erly be  considered  the  true  origin  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 
The  filaments  arise  from  the  bulbs  in  two  series  on  each  side, 
and  pass  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  the 
outer  series  to  the  external  wall,  and  the  inner  to  the  internal 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

The  Second  Paib,  or  Optic,  Fig.  17  (a  b),  arise  from  the  tuber- 
cula  q uadrigemina,  corpora  geniculata,  and  optic  thalami.  The 
part  between  the  origin  of  each  nerve  and  the  chiasm  is  called 
the  optic  tract.  This  is  soft  and  flattened,  and  rests  on  the 
crus  cerebri,  to  which  it  adheres  slightly.  The  part  anterior  to 
the  chiasm  is  round,  and  invested  by  neurilemma.  The  optic 
tracts  converge  towards  the  chiasm,  while  the  optic  nerves 
diverge  as  they  proceed  towards  the  orbits.  The  chiasm  is 
formed  by  a  decussation  of  the  inner  fibres  of  each  nerve, 
while  the  outer  fibres  continue  on  without  crossing.  The 
chiasm  is  connected  to  the  tuber  cinereum  by  a  few  fibres. 
Transverse  fibres  have  been  described  in  this  commissure. 
As  the  optic  nerves  pass  through  the  optic  foramina,  the  neu- 
rilemma is  continuous  with  the  periosteum  lining  the  orbits ; 
also  with  the  sclerotic  coat,  as  each  nerve  enters  the  ball  of 
the  eye. 

The  Third  Pair,  or  Oculo  Motor,  Fig.  17  (s  o),  arise  from 
the  crura  cerebri,  near  the  pons  Tarini.  They  can  be  traced 
into  the  substance  of  the  crura,  to  the  gray  matter,  or  loci  nigri. 
Each  nerve  consists  of  a  round  white  cord,  passes  through 
the  wall  of  the  outer  part  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  en- 
ters the  orbit  through  the  foramen  sphenoidale,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  superior,  internal,  and  inferior  recti  muscles; 
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also  to  the  inferior  oblique  and  the  levator  of  the  upper 
eyelid. 

The  Fourth  Pair,  or  Pathetic,  Fig.  17  (s  i ),  arise  from  the 
valve  of  Vieussens  and  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes.  They 
are  very  small,  and  thread-like.  Each  passes  through  the 
walls  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  sphenoidal  foramen  to  go  to 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eyeball.*  These  nerves  are 
so  small  and  delicate,  that  the  student  must  be  very  careful 
in  tracing  them,  or  he  will  either  break  or  lose  sight  of  them. 

The  Fifth  Pair,  Trifacial,  or  TRiGEmxAL,  Fig.  17  (« 2), 
have  each  two  roots,  arising  apparently  from  the  pons  VaroliL 
The  small  root  consists  of  motor  filaments,  and  is  situated 
above  the  large  or  sensor.  The  sensor  portion  of  this  nerve 
can  be  traced  to  near  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  to  the 
corpus  innominatum;  the  motor  portion  is  connected  in  its 
origin  with  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  pyramidale,  with  which  it 
is  associated  in  function.  The  two  roots,  after  leaving  the  pons, 
unite  to  form  a  large  cord  or  fascicvdus,  which  passes  beneath 
the  tentorium,  perforates  the  dura  mater,  ana  rests  on  the 
petrous  bone,  in  its  course  to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base 
of  the  cranium,  where  the  sensor  portion  expands  into  the 
Oasserian  ganglion.  This  ganglion  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
and,  when  fulljr  exposed,  presents  a  plexiform  arrangement, 
with  gray  neurine  mtermixed.  It  is  covered  by  a  lamina  of 
the  dura  mater,  which  adheres  closely  to  it.  Tne  motor  fila- 
ments pass  over  its  under  surface,  and  not  through  it.  From 
its  base  proceed  the  ophthalmic  and  the  superior  and  inferior 
maxillary  branches.  The  first  of  these  passes  through  the 
sphenoidal  foramen;  the  second,  through  the  foramen  ro- 
tundum;  and  the  thirds  through  the  foramen  ovale.  All  the 
motor  filaments  accompany  the  inferior  maxillary  branch. 
The  dura  mater  obtains  filaments  from  the  fifth  pair.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  nerve  resembles  the  spinal  nerves 
in  having  a  motor  and  a  sensor  root,  and  the  sensor  portion 
having  a  ganglion  on  it. 

The  Sixth  Pair,  or  Abducentes,  Fig.  17  (s  s),  arise  from 
the  corpora  pyramidalia,  just  as  they  enter  the  pons.  Each 
nerve  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the 
sphenoidal  foramen  to  reach  the  external  rectus  of  the  eye- 
ball.    While  passing  through  the  wall  of  the  cavernous 
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sinus,  it  is  joined  by  one  or  two  filaments  from  the  sympa- 
thetic. They  are  much  smaller  than  the  third  pair,  but  larger 
than  the  fourth 

The  Seventh  Pair,  Fig.  17  («4),  consist  each  of  two 
nerves,  the  portio  dura,  or  facial,  and  the  portio  mollis,  or 
auditory  nerve.  The  portio  mollis  is  the  largest  of  the  two, 
and  is  situated  behind  the  portio  dura.  It  arises  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  by  the  line©  transverssQ,  and  from  gray 
neurine  in  the  corpus  olivare,  passes  round  the  restiform 
body  to  join  the  portio  dura  just  oelow  the  crus  cerebelli. 

The  jjoriio  dura  arises  from  the  corpus  innominatum,  near  the 
calamus  scriptorius,  and  passes  through  the  corpus  restiforme; 
it  is  joined  by  the  auditory  nerve,  as  before  mentioned,  and 
both  pass  outwards  to  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus.  The 
portio  mollis  goes  to  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  the  portio  dura 
to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  &c. 

The  Eighth  Pair,  Fig.  17  (se),  consist  each  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, the  pneumogastric,  and  the  spinal  accessory  of 
Willis.  The  ghsso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  arise  on 
each  side,  by  quite  a  number  of  filaments,  in  the  groove  be- 
tween the  olivary  and  restiform  bodies.  The  former  is 
situated  a  little  above  the  latter,  and  is  much  smaller.  Their 
roots  can  be  traced  to  gray  matter — respiratory  ganglion — in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  near  to  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  upon  which  there  are  three  or 
four  smallprotuberances  corresponding  to  the  origin  of  these 
nerves.  Tne  spinal  accessory  arises  from  the  side  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  between  the  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves, 
commencing  as  low  down  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  verte- 
bra. The  round  cord  or  nerve  which  is  formed  by  these 
roots  passes  upwards  behind  the  ligaraentum  denticulatum 
to  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  entering  it  through  the  foramen 
occipitale,  to  join  the  two  preceding  nerves.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently connected  by  filaments  to  the  first  and  second  cervi- 
cal nerves. 

The  eighth  nerve  leaves  the  cranial  cavity  through  the 
ju^ar  foramen,  being  separated  from  the  internal  jugular 
vem  by  a  ligamentous  band. 

The  Ninth  Pair,  or  Hypoglossal,  arise  by  several  fila- 
ments in  the  groove  between  the  olivary  and  pyramidal  bodies. 
Each  nerve  corresponds  in  origin  to  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
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spinal  nerves.  It  passes  through  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramen,  and  in  its  cranial  course  usually  consists  of  two  or 
more  fasciculi. 

The  study  of  the  cerebral  nerves  is  rendered  perhaps  more 
complicated  to  the  student  on  account  of  each  nerve  being 
designated  by  a  particular  name.  Their  origin  is  necessarily 
more  difl&cult  to  learn  than  that  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  this 
results  from  the  gray  neurine  with  which  they  are  connected 
being  more  scatterea  about  and  not  so  easily  located.  K  we 
were  able  to  see  clearly  and  distinctly  all  the  gray  matter 
with  which  the  different  cerebral  nerves  are  connected  in 
their  origin,  we  should  probably  observe  the  same  simplicity 
in  its  arrangement  as  in  that  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  student  should  endeavor  to  acquire  familiarity  with 
these  nerves  by  studying  them  according  to  their  functions, 
and  in  connection  with  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distri- 
buted. K,  for  instance,  he  refers  to  the  nervous  endowment 
of  the  tongue,  he  will  at  once  see  the  necessity  of  this  organ 
being  supplied  with  at  least  three  different  kinds  of  nerves. 
It  contains  muscles  which  must  be  supplied  with  a  motor 
nerve;  and  if  these  muscles  can  act  independently  of  the 
will,  as  well  as  under  its  direction,  then  they  must  be  sup- 
plied with  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  motor  filaments. 
Like  nearly  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  it  must  have  a  nerve 
of  general  sensibility^  and,  as  it  is  the  seat  of  taste,  it  must 
have  a  nerve  of  special^sensibility.  He  should  learn  to  con- 
template other  organs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  regard 
to  their  nervous  endowment,  in  the  same  manner. 

The  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  ninth  nerves  may  be  regarded 
as  being  associated  with  the  motor  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  as 
the  distribution  of  all  these  motor  nerves  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  sensor  portion  of  the  fifth.  As  the  fifth  is  the  nerve  of 
general  sensibility  to  all  parts  of  the  face,  superficial  as  well 
as  deep  seated,  so  wovdd  it  then  also  be  the  nerve  of  volun- 
tary motion  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  same  parts.  This  would 
leave  only  the  four  nerves  of  special  sensibility  and  the  por- 
tio  dura,  an  involuntary  motor  nerve,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
head ;  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory  going  to  sup- 
ply other  parts.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  to  the 
student,  at  a  glance,  the  functional  divisions  of  the  cerebral 
nerves : — 
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Spsoial  Sbhsatioh  •    • 


COMMOK  SlllSATIOll     . 


YOLUKTART  MOTIOH   .      . 


IXYOLUXTABT  MOTIOX 


'l8t  Olfactory. 

2d.    Optio. 

7th.  Auditory. 
,8th.  Gustatory. 

r5th.  Trigeminal. 
'  \  8th.  Pneumogaatrio. 

8d.    Oculo-motor. 
4th.  Pathetic. 
5Ui.  Trigeminal. 
6th.  Abduoens. 
9th.  Hypoglossttl. 

f7th.  Facial. 
'  \  8th.  Spinal  accessory. 


ARTERIES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  arteries  of  the  brain  are  derived  from  the  internal 
carotid  and  the  vertebral.  Each  internal  carotid  gives  off  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral,  and 
the  posterior  communicating  branch. 

The  Anterior  Cerebral  Artery,  Fig.  18  (i «),  is  directed 
forwards  and  inwards  to  the  fissure  in  front  of  the  chiasm  of 
the  optic  nerves.  Just  before  it  enters  the  fissure  which  separ- 
ates the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  connected  to  the 
anterior  cerebral  artery  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  transverse 
anastomosing  branch  named  the  Anterior  Communicating  Ar- 
tery^ Fig.  18  (i  a).  This  artery  is  usually  not  more  than  one 
or  two  lines  in  length.  It  completes  the  circle  of  Willis 
anteriorly.  The  anterior  cerebral  arteries  then  enter  the 
fissure  together,  and  pass  upwards  over  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  backwards  on  its  superior  sur- 
face to  its  posterior  extremity.  They  are  sometimes  called  the 
arteries  of  the  corpus  callosum^  where  they  rest  on  that  body. 

The  Middle  Cerebral  Artery,  Fig.  18  (i  2),  passes  out- 
wards and  backwards  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  in  which  it 
gives  off  a  great  number  of  branches.  To  trace  this  artery 
in  its  course,  the  anterior  lobe  must  be  separated  from  the 
middle,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 

The  Posterior  Communicating  Artery,  Fig.  18  (9),  passes 
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backwards  to  join  the  posterior  cerebral  artery,  whicli  is  a 
branch  of  the  vertebral.    It  varies  greatly  in  size. 

The  Vertebral  Arteries,  Fig.  18  (i),  enter  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  through  the  foramen  occipitale,  and  coalesce  just 

Fig.  18. 


1.  The  rertobral  arteries.  2.  Tho  two  anterior  spinal  branches.  3.  One  of  the 
posterior  spinnlnrteries.  4.  Tho  p<K«torior  meningeal  artery.  5.  Tho  inferior  cere- 
bellar. 0.  The  basilar  arterj.  7.  The  superior  cerebellar.  8.  The  posterior  cere- 
bral. 9.  The  posterior  commanicating.  lo.  The  internal  carotid.  11.  The  oph- 
thalmic. 12.  The  middle  cerebral.  13.  The  anterior  cerebral.  14.  The  anterior 
communicating. 

behind  the  pons  Varolii  to  form  the  Basilar  Artery,  Fig. 
18  (e).  This  arterv  extends  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 
pons,  where  it  divides  into  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries. 
The  cerebellar  arteries  are  given  off,  the  inferior  from  the 
vertebral,  and  the  superior  from  the  basilar. 

The  Posterior  Cerebral  Artery,  Fig.  18  (s),  on  each  side 
is  directed  outwards  and  backwards  round  the  cru^  cerebri 
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to  the  great  transverse  fissure,  and  to  the  tinder  surface  of 
the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  A  short  distance  from  its 
origin  it  is  joined  by  the  posterior  communicating  branch  of 
the  internal  carotid. 

The  Superior  Cerebellar  Artery,  Fig.  18  (7),  winds 
round  the  cms  cerebri  to  the  superior  surface  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. It  is  separated  from  the  preceding  artery  by  the  third 
nerve,  and  accompanies  for  some  distance  the  fourth  nerve. 
It  sends  a  small  branch  into  the  meatus  auditorius  internus. 

The  Interior  Cerebellar  Artery,  Fig.  18  (5),  arises 
from  the  vertebral,  and  passes  round  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  It  passes  between 
the  roots  of  the  ninth  nerve  and  in  front  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  pneumogastric. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  free  anastomosis  exists  between 
the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  internal  carotids 
are  connected  together  by  the  anterior  communicating  artery, 
while  they  are  both  connected  to  the  basilar  by  the  two  pos- 
terior communicating  arteries.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
communicating  arteries  that  the  circle  of  Willis  is  formed. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  no  arterial  branch  of  any  con- 
siderable size  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  following  parts  are  to  be  examined  in  the  base  of  the 
cranium  after  the  brain  has  been  removed. 

The  Dura  Mater. — This  membrane  will  be  found  to 
adhere  very  closely  to  the  greater  part  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium.  It  sends  out  prolongations  through  the  various 
apertures  to  be  continuous  with  the  periosteum,  and  to 
form  sheaths  for  the  nerves.  It  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
margin  of  the  foramen  occipitale,  but  does  not  adhere  to  the 
walls  of  the  spinal  c^nal.  Its  internal  surface  is  everywhere 
lined  by  the  arachnoid.  The  falx  cerebri  was  examined  be- 
fore the  removal  of  the  brain,  and  the  tentorium  was  neces- 
sarily cut  in  that  operation.  The  student  can,  however, 
replace  it,  and  retain  it  in  situ  with  a  few  stitches,  so  as  to 
get  a  very  good  view  of  it  and  its  connections. 

The  TENT0RiUM,Fig.9  (s), forms  a  horizontal  septum  between 
the  spaces  occupied  by  the  cerebellum  and  posterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum.  Its  convex  border  corresponds  to  the  transverse 
ridge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  bone,  extending 
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forwards  to  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  Anteriorly  it  is  attached  to  the  petrous  bone,  and  to 
the  clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid.  Its  centre  is  some- 
what raised,  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  and  has  attached  to  its 
upper  surface  in  the  median  line  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  falx  cerebri.  Its  attachments  are  such  that  it  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  tension,  and  is  consequently  well  adapted  to 
support  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  to  protect 
the  cerebellum.  A  large  oval  opening  exists  in  it  anteriorly, 
which  establishes  a  communication  between  the  compartment 
of  the  cerebrum  and  that  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  spinal 
canal. 

The  Falx  Cerebelli  is  a  process  of  the  dura  mater, 
which  projects  into  the  fissure  between  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum.  Its  upper  and  broadest  extremity  is  at- 
tached to  the  under  surface  of  the  tentorium ;  its  lower  ex- 
tremity divides  into  two  slips  to  embrace  the  foramen  occipi- 
tale.  Its  posterior  border  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
vertical  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Sinuses,  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  19,  of  the  dura  mater  are  canals 
for  the  transmission  of  venous  blood.  They  are  veins  which 
derive  the  fibrous  layer  of  their  coats  from  the  dura  mater ; 
in  form  they  differ  from  veins  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but 
not  in  structure.  They  have  no  true  valves.  Some  of  the 
small  ones  vary  in  number,  but  there  are  usually  fourteen  or 
fifteen  altogether.  Some  of  these  are  single  and  found  in  the 
median  line,  and  some  exist  in  pairs. 

The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  has  already  been  described; 
also  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus. 

The  STBAIGHT  SINUS  is  situated  between  the  laminae  of  the 
dura  mater  at  the  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  and  tentorium. 
It  is  formed  principally  by  the  venae  Galeni  and  inferior 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  terminates  in  the  torcular  Herophili, 
sometimes  by  two  orifices. 

The  OCCIPITAL  SINUS  is  in  the  attached  border  of  the  falx 
cerebelli.  Sometimes  there  are  two  of  them.  It  collects  the 
blood  from  the  contiguous  parts,  and  conveys  it  into  the 
torcular. 

The  LATERAL  SINUSES  commence  at  the  torcular  Herophili 
and  extend  to  the  jugular  foramina,  occupying  a  groove  on 
each  side  in  the  occipital,  parietal,  and  temporal  bones.    The 
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m  is  iisually  larger  than  the  left.  They  are  situated,  in 
rizoQtal  part  of  thei  r  coursej  along  the  con  vex  or  utUieh- 
ed  border  of  the  teDtoriura,  They  an?  the  largeAt  of  all  tbo 
Binu^os  in  the  dura  mater,  as  they  receive  tlie  blood  from  all 
the  rest,  to  empty  it  into  ilie  mtcsnml  jugular  veins.  Thoy 
inareaae  in  size  as  they  proceed  towards  the  jugular  foramina, 
toieceivethe  contents  of  the  peti^mL  sinuses?,  the  maj^toid^ 
and  also  the  inferior  cerebnd  and  cerebellar  ve'ttm.  Tlte 
inferior  or  curved  portion  of  each  i^  deeply  iniWdded  in  the 

I  bom*,  and  when  cut  across  pnest^nts  an  oval  figvire^  wbile  the 
H^outal  portion  ])rojects  between  two  hxyers  of  the  ten- 

HKum,  and  is  of  a  triangular  sha|)c. 

r  The  CAVEEKODS  SINUSES  afG  mtnatcHl  one  on  each  ^ide  of  the 

'  sella  turcica.  They  are  of  an  irregular  shai>e,  and  have  a  reti- 
culated structure  internally.  Each  receives  the  ophthalniio 
vein  of  the  corresponding  side. 
The  third  and  fourth  nerves, 
and  the  ophthalmic  braneh 
of  the  fifth,  jmss  through  its 

.outor  wall;  the  internal  ca- 

'Totid  artery,  and  the  Mixlh 
nerve,  pass  between  its  fibrous 
covering  and  the  serous  mem* 

[brane  which   linos  it     Tho 

[two    cavenioua    sinuses    arc 

Iconncctcd    by    the    circuhvr 

I  Bin  us.  The  petrosal  sinujsei* 
establish  a  eoinnrunii^tion  be- 
tween them  and  the  lateral 
Binuscs. 

The  CIRCULAR    SINUS    BUT- 

ounds  the  pituitary  gland, 
rom  which  it  receives  several 
mall  veins. 

The  TRANSVERSE  SINUS  Hcs 

licross  the  cuneiform  proeesa 
f  the  occipital  bone.     Some- 
'times  there  are  two  of  them. 

The  SUPEHIOR  PETROSAL  SINUS  occiipies  a  groove  on  the 
pper  jiart  of  tlie  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  UfK^RlUB  PETROSAL  SINUS  of  each  side  is  lodged  m.» 

8^^ 


n.  Tli«  clrculnr  alnu?.     ft.  Tfi*  cavern* 

The  icipcrlor  jteirr»fiiJ  liniii*  t.  Thu  !n- 
Tnf » nr  f  jr  (,  ri*"f  i*  I  *  i  n  It  ft*  /.  T 1 1  u  tr»«»  f  erji  o 
•inui.  y.  Tht'  occipiliil  nimiR.  4.  The 
inttJfiil  Miiiui*  vm  tliu  right  *Mt*    i.  Tho 
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groove  along  the  suture,  between  the  petrous  and  occipital 
bones. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium communicate  freely  with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  venous  network. 


ARTERIES  OF  THE  DURA  MATER. 

The  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  are  derived  from  several 
sources. 

The  Anterior  Meningeal  are  branches  of  the  ethmoidal, 
and  enter  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  through  the  ethmoidal 
foramina. 

The  Middle  Meningeal  is  the  largest  of  all  the  arteries 
of  the  dura  mater.  It  passes  through  the  foramen  spinosum 
of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Its  terminal  branches 
were  seen  when  the  calvaria  was  removed.  It  ramifies 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  presenting  an  arbores- 
cent appearance.  The  grooves  or  furrows  in  the  bone,  which 
are  occupied  by  the  branches  of  this  artery,  varjr  very  much 
in  depth.  In  trephining,  the  relations  of  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery  to  the  osseous  walls  of  the  cranium  are  important 
to  be  recollected.  The  situation  of  the  principal  trunk  is 
indicated  externally  by  a  line  extending  from  near  the  centre 
of  the  zygoma  directly  upwards. 

The  Posterior  Meningeal  Artery  is  a  branch  of  the 
vertebral.    It  arises  nearly  opposite  the  foramen  magnum. 

Besides  these,  the  dura  mater  gets  a  branch  from  the  inter- 
nal maxillary,  through  the  foramen  ovale,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  meningea  parva;  another  branch  from  the  ascend- 
ing pharyngeal,  through  the  foramen  lacerum  medius ;  one 
from  the  internal  carotid ;  and  a  fourth  from  the  occipital, 
through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius. 

The  nerves  of  the  dura  mater  are  derived  principally  from 
the  fifth  pair. 
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Sect.  VI. — Dissection  of  the  Appendages  of  the  Eye 
WITHIN  THE  Orbit. 

To  dissect  the  appendages  of  the  eye  within  the  orbit,  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  must  first  be  cut  away.  This 
can  easily  be  done,  after  the  calvaria  has  been  removed, 
with  a  small  sharp  chisel  or  saw.  The  former  is  preferable, 
because  it  can  be  accommodated  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  which  is  to  be  cut.  The  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
may  also  be  removed  with  the  orbital  plate,  care  being  taken 
not  to  destroy  the  optic  foramen,  nor  disturb  the  contents  of 
the  sphenoidal  fissure.  Before  removing  the  orbital  ridge, 
the  tendinous  loop  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  tne 
superior  oblique  muscle  should  be  examined,  or  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  ridge  to  which  the  loop  is  attached  may  be 
left.  In  removing  the  orbital  plate,  the  periosteum  which 
covers  its  under  surface,  and  to  which  it  is  loosely  connected, 
should  be  preserved. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  orbit, 
the  student  will  do  well  to  obtain  some  idea  of  what  they 
consist,  and  in  what  part  of  the  orbit  each  is  to  be  found. 
The  dissection  must  luso  be  conducted  slowly  and  cautiously, 
so  as  not  to  destroy  any  of  the  minuter  structures  involved. 
The  upper  plane  of  the  orbit  is  occupied  on  the  nasal  side 
by  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  with  the  pathetic  nerve 
resting  on  it;  in  the  central  portion  by  the  frontal  nerve,  and 
immediately  below  it,  the  levator  paipebra)  superioris;  and 
in  the  outer  part  by  the  lachrymal  nerve,  and  beneath  it  the 
upper  margin  of  the  external  rectus,  on  the  outer  side  of  which 
lies  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  Frontal  Nerve,  Fig.  20,  enters  the  orbit  above  the 
muscles,^  and  proceeds  along  its  central  portion,  close  to  the 
periosteum,  towards  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  where  it  di- 
vides into  the  supra- orbital  and  frontal  branches.  The  former 
sends  filaments  to  the  upper  eyelid,  and  then  passes  through 
the  supra-orbital  foramen  to  the  forehead;  the  latter  gives  oft' 
filaments  to  the  eyelid,  also  one  to  the  frontal  sinus,  and  one 
which  anastomoses  with  the  external  nasal;  its  terminal 
branches  are  distributed  on  the  forehead. 
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The  Levator  Palpebrje  Muscle,  Fig,  23  (4),  arises  from 

the  roof  of  the  orbit  in  front  of 
^^^^  ^^*  the  optic  foraineu.    It  widena 

as  it  extendi  forwards,  and  is 
inserted  by  a  broad  tendon 
into  the  upper  margin  of  the 
superior  tarsal  cartilage* 

The  SuPERioK  Oblique 
Muscle,  Fig.  23  (s),  arises 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  op- 
tic foramen,  pasises  along  the 
inner  and  npjier  part  of  the 
orbit  to  the  cartilaginous  pul- 
ley, through  which  its  tendon 
passes  to  be  reflected  down- 
wards, backwards,  and  out- 
wards to  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
The  reflected  portion  of  this 
muscle  must  be  left  for  the 
present. 

The  FoUKTH  Nee¥K,  or  the 
Pathetic,  Fig*  20  (Oi  enters 
the  orbit  above,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  frontal,  which  it  leaves  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  orbit,  passing  inwards  to  the  snperior  oljHrjne  mnscle, 
which  it  penetrates  bj  several  filamenta  on  the  orbital  side. 

The  Lachrymal  Nehye,  Fig.  87  (loX  enters  the  orbit  a 
little  to  the  outside  of,  and  below  the  frontal  nerve^  and  above 
the  muscles,  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  external 
rectus  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  which  it  sends  filaments; 
after  perforating  or  passing  beneath  the  gland,  it  divides  into 
palpebral  branches.  One  of  these  anastomoses  with  a  branch 
of  the  facial,  one  goes  to  the  integument  upon  the  forehead, 
and  one  or  two  filamenta  pass  dowrawardB  to  join  the  second 
division  of  the  liflh  pair. 

These  parts  may  now  be  divided  in  the  anterior  ]>ortion  of 
the  orbit,  and  reflected  back.  As  the  levator  palpebral  is 
turned  back,  a  branch  of  the  third  nerve,  or  motor  oculi,  will 
be  seen  entering  it  on  its  under  surface,  The  nerves  above 
described  shoukl  all  bo  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
them  through  the  cavernous  sinus. 


Tiiti  Kkuvks  im  tab  OntiiT  above  tHE 

MuHCLE^j,   BElOtfafir   INTO    XlKW   nv    ilB- 

Hovisfl  TttE  noor  or  the  OiiiirT  amo 

OphtbalmLc  brancli  of  s&me  tierv«^*  3. 
Tbml  nerra.  4.  Fcfurth  nerro.  &.  Optio 
nerve,    fl.  Sixth  nerve,    ci.  Internal  ea- 
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H     The  ScpEKiQii  BEcrrtrs  Muscle,  Fig.2H  (»),  i«  now  ^en  in 

^Ktbe  central  part  of  tlie  orbit*     It  arises  from  the  ui>pcr  aod 

■  outer  part  of  tlie  optic  foramen,  and  passes  forwarLls  to  be 

^inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  cycbullj  near  its  junction 

with  tho  cornea.    This  ia  to  be  dividea  near  its  insertion,  and 

turned  back,  observing  at  the  same  time  the  branch  of  the 

motor  ocuH  nerve,  which  penetratea  its  under  surface.    Be* 

neath  the  superior  rcctug,  and  between  the  external  and  in* 

ternid  recti  muscleSj  is  the  most  intricate  |*art  of  the  anatomy 

I  of  the  orbit.    The  aretdur  and  adipose  tissue  found  here  must 
be  gradually  and  cautiously  removed. 
The  Nasal  Nerve,  Fig.  21,  with  the  ophthalmic  arti^ry  and 
vein,  crosses  the  optic  nerve 
from  without  inwards.    As  Pig.  2t. 

this  nerve  enters  the  orbit 
between  the  two  hefids  of  tlie 
xectua  extemus,  it  usually  ^4 

ids  a  small  twig  to  the 
icidar  ganglion,  and  just 
m  it  passes  over  the  optic 
nerve,  gives  off  three  or  lour 
ciliary  branches,  which  ac- 
company that  nerve  on  its 
inner  side  to  perforate  the 
Bclerotic  coat.  The  nasal 
nerve  then  continues  its 
eour?5e  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  orbit,  and  forwartla  as 
far  as  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
foramcD,  where  it  divides 
into  an  external  and  inter- 
nal nasal  brancli.  The  m< 
tcmal  nmal  passes  through 
this  foramen,  and  after  run* 
ning  a  short  distance  on  the 
iribrifonii  plate  of  the  eth* 
Old  bi>ne,  enters  the  nomi 
through  a  small  foranieu  at 
the  side  of  the  crista  galli^ 

then  wntinuea  in  a  grotjve  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  nasal 
bone  to  its  lower  border,  where  it  leaves  the  nasal  cavity 


■til 


Tnir  Bkri*  NKRrR*  tiF  tiik  OinttT  j<i;ks 
Fivn»t  AfiovK  iV  miiiOvi:^a  Tit>:  Ba^K  ACfli 
uiviDtsTQ  TUB   Ki-»tvATiHi  or  thr  l'ri*R» 

— «i.  Int^^mMl  ^i^tygmiX  mttjielfl.  /j.T«ni- 
poml  ti)iiir]«»  c,  Ciil  mrfiitro  uf  boiie.  rl, 
EbvjiUar  of  tb«  ejeliil  atid  u|}pur  ttHn^ 
muB^k.  <?.  Ckmlitl  mtUtfu  \.  Optifl 
ijurr*.  S*  FilVb  ucfrve,  3.  Optithnhnvo 
norve.    4.  Third  Q«rrtt,    6*  BUtli  uori  o. 
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to  be  distxibuted  to  the  integument  covering-  tbe  ala  of  the 
nose. 

The  eoctemal  nasal,  or  in/ra-trochlear,  goes  to  the  anterior 
and  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  supe- 
rior oblique,  where  it  divides  into  filaments  to  supply  the 
integument  of  the  upper  part  and  side  of  the  nose,  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  lachrymal  sac. 

The  Lenticular  Ganglion,  Fig.  22  (s),  is  a  small  reddish 
body,  situated  between  the  optic  nerve  and  external  rectus 
muscle,  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  ball  of  the  eye.  Its 
size  and  shape  vary  in  difierent  subjects.  Behind,  it  receives 
a  filament  from  the  nasal  and  the  lower  division  of  the  motor 
oculi,  and  is  usually  connected  with  the  sympathetic  by  a 
branch  from  the  cavernous  sinus.  Anteriorly  it  sends  off 
eight  or  ten  ciliary  branches,  which  pass  along  the  outer  and 
under  part  of  the  optic  nerve  to  perforate  the  sclerotic  coat. 
This  small  ganglion  may  readUy  be  found  by  tracing  one  of 
the  ciliary  nerves  backwards  to  its  origin. 

The  Ophthalmic  Artery,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid, 
arises  near  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  enters  the  orbit 
through  the  optic  foramen,  behind  and  exterior  to  the  optic 
nerve,  and  crosses  it  to  reach  the  nasal  nerve,  which  it  accom- 

Sanies  to  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  orbit,  where  it 
ivides  into  its  terminating  branches.     The  following  are 
branches  of  this  artery : — 

The  lachrymal  branch  arises  between  the  superior  and  ex- 
ternal recti  muscles,  but  soon  joins  the  lachrymal  nerve,  and 
accompanies  it  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  whicn  it  supplies.  It 
also  sends  branches  to  the  upper  eyelid,  to  the  conjunctiva, 
and  one  which  perforates  the  malar  bone  to  anastomose  with 
the  deep  temporal  arteries.  It  sometimes  anastomoses  with 
the  middle  meningeal. 

The  central  artery  of  the  retina  penetrates  the  optic  nerve 
about  half  an  inch  behind  the  eyeball,  which  it  enters 
through  the  porus  opticus,  to  be  aistributed  to  the  retina 
and  hyaloid  membrane  (Fig.  21). 

The  supra-orbital  arises  beneath  the  superior  rectus,  and 
passes  upwards  and  forwards  on  the  inner  side  of  this  muscle 
and  the  levator  palpebne,  joins  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  and, 
with  it,  goes  to  the  forehead,  sending  a  small  branch  to  the 
frontal  bone. 
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The  ciliarf/  aiirrics  oonsiat  of  three  sets ;  tlie  anterior^  which 
are  in\igulur  in  tlieir  origin,  jierforatc  tlio  sclerotic  coat  about 
two  lines  behind  the  margiti  of  the  cornea;  the  long  and 

Fig.  22. 


A  ViKw  orrii^  Tutnu,  Ffiturir,  arii  Bum  VAin»  nr  Nkuvkji,— 1*  Rail  of  tho 
«jc<.  the  reetiiJi  external  tniiiick  bem|^  eut  t^tid  itftn^in^  down  ttam  lU  tiri^m.  3. 
Tli«  fiipi>ri(j>r  mnxilln.  3.  Thti  ihirl  fiflift  nr  ttinNr  onm,  dUtribatcHl  to  nil  ihe  mui^ 
cl4?«  tit  ilig  i^c  cjLcc^rt  the  fii]joriur  t>MU|Ut}  atiit  enUTrnal  rt^ctit*.  4.  Tbn  fuurUi  ii«1r, 
nr  itnthctic*  gftinf;  io  tlii!  Pii|>cri<i<r  Tib1i4|uu  titiikclt?*  xi.  Oho  of  tb«  bmnohot  of  tho 
flfUi-     0.  The  iisLlki  [juIt,  or  inotur  i-iti'mii*,  aiilKbiiiftJ  to  tUo  fijiteriiftl  rvctun  iniu 

tieuliir  gAngliuo,  iba  *lmn  m^t  af  wbk^b  U  ^ec^o  tu  cuuitoot  ii  wtLb  tin  tbird  |i»lr. 

abort  posterior  arise  a  little  distance  behind  the  hall  of  the 
eye;  tlie  short,  ten  or  fifteen  In  nninber,acoonipany  the  ciliary 
nerves;  the  two  long  ones  perforate  tlio  sclerotic  coat,  one  on 
either  side  of  tlte  optic  nerve,  and  a  little  iarther  itxnn  it  thiin 
the  short. 

The  muscular  braiichs  are  divided  into  the  superior,  which 
go  to  the  superior  rectus^,  ol>liquej  and  levator  jralpebrm;  andi 
tne  inferiorj  which  arc  distributed  to  the  other  recti  mu3clei^ 
and  inferior  oblique, and  from  which  are  derived  some  of  the 
anterior  ciliary  arteriea. 

The  etlnnokhi  hranehes  pafls  through  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior  otbtooidal  foramina,  and  give  branches  to  the  dura  mater 
and  ujvper  part  of  the  nnsal  f<>^a?. 

There  are  two  paXjithrai  hrartchtts;  the  sujwrior,  which  enters 
the  up]K*r  lid  near  the  inner  un^le  and  antiatonioseii  with  the 


.^1. 
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lachrymal ;  the  inferior,  which  descends  behind  the  tendon 
of  the  orbicularis  to  the  lower  lid,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
infra-orbital. 

The  nasal  artery  runs  over  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis  to 
the  integument  covering  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  facial.  The  frontal  goes  to  the  muscles  and 
integument  of  the  forehead. 

The  Optic  Nerve  enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic  fora- 
men, and  proceeds  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  which  it  enters  just 
inside  of  its  axis.  As  it  passes  through  the  optic  foramen, 
it  receives  an  investment  from  the  dura  mater,  which  leaves 
it  again  to  become  continuous  with  the  sclerotic  coat. 

The  Ophthalmio  Vein,  Fig.  19,  c,  is  formed  by  branches 
corresponding  to  the  arteries  in  the  orbit.  It  leaves  the  orbit 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  rectus  externus,  passing  through 
the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  terminate  in  the  cavernous  sinus. 
At  the  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  orbit,  it  communicates 
with  the  frontal  and  facial  veins. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  which  enter  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and 
which  have  been  examined,  may  now  be  detached  and  turned 
backwards,  to  facilitate  the  dissection  of  the  parts  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  orbit. 

The  Internal  Eectus  Muscle,  Fig.  23  (lo),  arises  from 
the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  and  passes  along  the  inner 
part  of  the  orbit,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sclerotica  just  behind 
the  cornea.  It  is  partially  separated  from  the  eyeball  by 
the  inferior  oblique.  A  branch  of  the  motor  oculi  nerve 
enters  Its  ocular  surface. 

The  External  Eectus,  Fig.  23  (i  i),  arises  by  two  heads 
connected  by  a  tendinous  arch,  beneath  which  the  motor 
oculi  and  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  enter  the  orbit.  It  occu- 
pies the  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted  into  the  scle- 
rotica in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  recti.  This  muscle 
is  supplied  by  the  sixth  nerve,  or  abducens,  which  enters  the 
orbit  between  the  motor  oculi  and  ophthalmic  vein,  and  pene- 
trates the  ocular  surface  of  the  muscle  by  several  filaments. 

The  Inferior  Rectus,  Fig.  23  (i «),  arises  in  common  with 
the  internal  rectus  and  lower  head  of  the  external  rectus, 
and  extends  along  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit  to  the  eyeball, 
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into  which  it  is  inserted  like  the  other  recti.    It  receives  a 
branch  from  the  motor  oculi,  which  enters  its  ocular  surface. 

Fig.  28. 


A  View  of  thb  Musolkb  of  thk  Etkball,  takkn  from  xbm  ouraR  tiDc  of  thk 
KiQHT  Orbit. — 1.  A  small  fragment  of  the  sphenoid  bone  aronnd  the  entrance  of 
the  optio  nerve  into  the  orbit.  2.  The  optio  nonre.  S.  The  globe  of  the  ejo.  i. 
The  lerator  palpebm  moscle.  5.  The  soperior  obliane  mnsole.  6.  Iti  oartilaginoua 
pallej.  7.  Ita  reflected  tendon.  8.  The  inferior  obliqoe  mm ole ;  a  piece  of  iti  bonj 
origin  is  broken  off.  9.  The  superior  rectos  muscle.  10.  The  internal  rectos,  almost 
concealed  bj  the  optic  nerve.  11.  Part  of  the  external  rectos,  showing  its  two  heads. 
12.  The  extremity  of  the  external  rectos  at  its  insertion,  the  intermediate  portion 
of  the  moscle  having  been  removed.  13.  The  inferior  rectus  moscle.  li.  The  scle- 
rotic coat 

The  internal  and  external  recti  may  now  be  divided  within 
a  short  distance  of  their  insertion,  and  turned  back  with  the 
nerves  supplying  them,  thus  bringing  into  view  the  inferior 
obliqice,  with  the  nerve  distributed  to  it. 

The  Inferior  Oblique  Muscle,  Fig.  23  (s),  arises  from  the 
inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  crosses  the 
inferior  rectus,  between  it  and  the  periosteum,  and  continues 
in  a  direction  obliquely  outwanis  and  upwards,  between 
the  external  rectus  and  the  eyeball,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sclerotica  near  the  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique.  The 
nerve  to  the  inferior  oblique  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
motor  oculi;  it  runs  along  the  exterior  border  of  the  infe- 
rior rectus,  and  penetrates  the  muscle  at  right  angles.  This 
branch  of  the  motor  oculi  is  connected  by  a  filteient  to  the 
lenticular  ganglion. 

Besides  the  nerves  already  mentioned,  a  branch  from  the 
superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  pair  enters  the  orbit 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
and  divides  into  the  malar  and  temporal  branches.  This 
nerve  is  situated  in  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit. 
The  malar  portion  passes  through  the  malar  bone,  and  supplies, 
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in  part,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  anastomosing  with  the 
facial  nerve.  The  temporal  portion^  after  receiving  a  brauch 
from  the  lachrvmal  nerve,  passes  through  the  malar  bone  to 
the  temporal  fossa,  in  which  it  ascends  some  distance,  then 
perforates  the  temporal  aponeurosis,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
integument.  It  anastomoses  with  the  facial  in  the  temporal 
fossa. 

The  eyeball  may  now  be  removed  from  the  orbit,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  ocular  muscles  to  the  sclerotic  coat  ex- 
amined. For  this  purpose,  the  ball  should  be  distended  with 
wax  or  some  other  material  of  sufficient  firmness  to  preserve 
its  shape. 

The  insertion  of  the  oblique  muscles  should  be  studied  with 
reference  to  the  axis  of  the  ball,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  affect  the  eyeball  when  acting  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  recti  muscles.  They  would  seem  to  be 
capable,  of  resisting  the  tendency  of  the  recti  to  sink  the  eye- 
ball deeper  into  the  orbit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  steadying 
it  when  one  or  two  of  the  recti  act  separately,  as  in  turning 
the  eye  in  a  particular  direction.  They  are  evidently  in- 
lended  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  recti,  rather  than  by 
themselves. 

The  contents  of  the  sphenoidal  fissiire,  the  optic  foramen, 
and  cavernous  sinus  should  now  be  examined.  To  do  this 
the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  with  its  attachments  to  the 
body  of  the  bone,  must  be  removed,  if  not  already  done. 

The  optic  foramen  is  occupied  by  the  optic  nerve,  with  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  which  lies  below  and  outside  of  the 
nerve. 

The  sphenoidal  fissure  has  passing  through  it  the  ophthalmic 
rein,  the  third,  fourth,  first  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  sixth 
nerves,  and  a  filament  fix)m  the  lenticular  ganglion,  to  the 
carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  These  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :  The  fourth,  the  frontal,  the  superior  division  of  the 
third  and  the  lachrymal  nerves,  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the 
fissure,  and  are  situated,  in  relation  to  each  other,  as  enume- 
rated, beginniri^  with  the  fourth  on  the  inner  side.  Immedi- 
ately below  these  are  the  nasal,  and  the  lower  division  of  the 
third,  with  the  sixth  beneath  them.  The  ophthalmic  vein  or 
veins,  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  fissure.  The  nasal,  third, 
and  sixth  nerv^  as  they  enter  the  orbit,  pass  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  rectus  extemus. 
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The  cavernous  sfrma^  Fig.  24,  contains  the  same  nerves  as 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  before  any  division  has  taken  place. 
They  are  situated,  except  the  sixth,  between  the  serous  and 
fibrous  layers  of  its  upper  wall,  the  third  being  on  the  inner 
side,  and  the  ophthalmic  on  the  outer,  with  the  fourth  in  the 

Fig.  24. 


A  TRANSYKRaB  SSOTIOX  OF  TEC  CAYKRiroUB  SiHUt  OF  TBI  R|aBT  SiDB.— 1.  The 

dora  mater,  iplitdng  to  inclose  the  Tesseli  and  nenrei.  3.  The  internal  carotid 
artery.  3.  The  sizlh  nenre,  reoeiving  a  branch  firom  the  lympathetio.  4.  The 
cavemoos  linue.  5.  The  third  nenre.  6.  The  fourth  nenre.  7.  The  ophthalmic 
diTision  of  the  fifth  nerre. 

middle.  Between  the  laminae  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sinus  is 
the  internal  carotid  artery,  with  the  sixth  nerve  Iving  at  the 
outside  of  it  The  sixth  nerve  is  here  connected  with  one 
or  more  filaments  from  the  carotid  plexus.  Filaments  may 
also  be  traced  from  this  plexus  to  the  other  orbital  nerves. 
The  intercommunicating  filaments  which  exist  between  these 
nerves  in  the  cavernous  sinus  constitute  the  orbital  plexus. 


Sect.  VII.— The  Eyeball. 

The  eyeball  is  the  special  organ  of  vision.  Its  internal 
parts  are  very  delicate  and  easily  destroyed;  hence  the  dis- 
section of  it  requires  careful  manipulation.  The  student 
should  not,  however,  be  discouraged  if  he  fails  in  his  first 
attempt;  a  little  perseverance  wiU  ^ve  him  the  dexterity 
requisite  to  expose  satisfactorily  its  minutest  parts.  The  eyes 
of  some  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  procured  for  dissection. 
These  can  be  obtained  in  a  fresh  condition,  and,  as  they  are 
larger,  can  be  dissected  with  greater  facility  than  the  human 
eye.  It  will  be  well  to  have  several  on  hand  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  beginner,  especially,  may  expect  to  destroy  quite 
a  number  before  he  succeeds  in  a  complete  dissection.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  injured  in  removing  them 
from  the  orbit. 
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The  muscles,  areolar  tissue,  and  mucous  membrane  should 
be  dissected  off  from  the  external  surface.  This  can  be  done 
best  with  scissors. 

The  eyeball  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  seems  to  consist 
of  segments  of  two  globes  of  different  sizes;  the  posterior 
segment  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
bidl,  and  the  anterior  about  one-fifth.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  human  eye  is  about  eleven  lines,  and  the 
transverse  about  ten. 

The  external  tunic  constitutes  the  framework  of  the  eye ; 
gives  it  form;  affords  attachments  for  muscles;  allows  the 
passage  of  rays  of  light  to  its  interior;  transmits  vessels 
and  nerves,  and  serves  to  protect  its  internal,  delicate  struc- 
tures. This  tunic  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  cornea^  which 
corresponds  to  the  anterior  segment,  and  the  sclerotica^  which 
corresponds  to  the  posterior  segment. 

The  Sclerotica,  Fig.  25  ( i ),  is  opaque,  of  a  pearly  white  ap- 
pearance, and  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  which  should 
be  observed  before  commencing  the  dissection  of  the  ball.  Be- 
hind, and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  its  axis,  is  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  is  funnel-shaped  from  without  inwards. 
This  nerve  does  not  pass  through  a  single  large  opening,  but 
through  small  apertures,  and  in  separate  filaments.  The  term 
lamina  cribrosa  nas  been  applied  to  the  structure  thus  per- 
forated. In  the  centre  of  this  is  the  porus  opticus  for  the 
transmission  of  the  arteria  centralis  retince,  Fig.  28  (a).  A  short 
distance  from,  and  around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  are 
auite  a  number  of  small  foramina.  Fig.  26,  for  the  passage  of 
unb  ciliary  nerves  and  the  posterior  long  and  short  ciliary 
arteries;  the  long  ciliaiy  arteries  enter,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  optic  nerve.  Just  behind  the  middle  of  the  eye  are 
usually  four  or  five  apertures  for  the  exit  of  the  venous 
trunks  formed  by  the  vasa  vorticosa.  Near  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  sclerotica  are  several  other  small  foramina  for 
the  transmission  of  the  short  anterior  ciliaiy  arteries. 

As  the  optic  nerve  perforates  the  sclerotica  on  the  internal 
side  of  the  axis  of  the  eye,  it  is  considerably  nearer  to  the 
inner  than  to  the  outer  part  of  its  anterior  border.  One  of 
the  eyes  provided  for  dissection  should  be  divided  vertically 
through  its  axis,  and  everything  removed  but  the  cornea 
and  sclerotica.  The  inner  surface,  the  thickness,  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  connection  of  the  sclerotica  with  the  cornea  can 
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^t»6  exaiiiined-    The  inner  iurface  ia  smooth^  being  lined 
with  a  serous  membrane^  tho  tunica  aeroso,  and  is  tiisually  of  a  j 

Fig.  20. 


A  LoiiuiTirTiiWM.  Si^noir  or  tuh  tJtoiW  ot  tjw  Et«,— 1.  Tba  iclttrttlio 

f.  Tha  oomcii.     S.  The  ettOf-uid  iiuAt.    4,  Thtt  oiUiy/  ti^Jiiiiftit,     4,  Tho  t^iUatvl 
pwwMiea,    fl,  Th«  irii*     7.  Tlje  piipiL     8.    The  retlDi.     0,    The  oaniil  uf  F<?ti|, 
ivhkili  •tidrcl'^  the  bos,     l*»  The  imtitrior  f  ItftttilDr  of  Iho  (tjfc,  ooniiiliiiii|^  *(|ue>^ 
uae    hutnur.     tl,  Th«   puitont/r   chAmbrr.      1?.  The    len^   inir:litHoU  in   U»  t^rcHit- r  < 
cupiFttli?^  15.  Tho  vitreouit  bum<»r  Uidoj9«tl  in  thu  hyaloiiL  tucmhrnnfi.     M,  A  tuhu- 
tw  sht^nth  uf  the  hyiilniil  inombrmDOj  or  c^aonl  of  Cioquot     1&*  Tho  ti«urUQtitm4  of  ] 
tih«crpU«  bvrvft     Id.  Tho  uiarift  cfluimUi  reilow* 

darkish  appearance ;  more  so  anteriorly,  on  account  of  pi^. 
mcutary  oelk  contaiQt4  in  its  stnicture*  It  dimiuishea  in 
thickDe.^3  from  behind  forwank  lo  its  anterior  bord*^r.  In 
children  of  striiraous  diathesia,  the  anterior  part  of  it,  which  is 
known  aa  the  white  of  the  eye,  ia  sometimes  ao  tinn  an<I 
tranBlucont  that  it  presents  a  bltiiah  tint  from  tho  clioroi<i 
coat  showing  through  iU  It  is  of  a  dense  fibroua  atructuro, 
consisting  of  white  and  yellow  elastic  tiasuo;  tho  fibres  run- 
ning in  every  direction.  Its  great  strength  may  be  tester!  by 
an  attempt  to  tear  it  in  any  direction.  This  unyielding 
character  is  the  cause  of  great  pain  in  some  discaaea  of  the  eye. 
Its  connection  with  the  cornea  is  very  firni^  requiring 
maceration  for  some  time  to  effect  a  so-paration.  The  inargin 
of  the  sclerotica  is  beveled  from  within  outwards,  so  as  to 
overlap  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  which  is  beveled  in  tho  op- 
posite direction.  This  overlapping  reaches  a  little  further 
above  and  below  than  at  either  side,  thus  causing  an  appa- 
rent difference  in  the  transverse  and  vertical  diameters  ol  the 
cornea.    The  external  surface  of  tho  sclerotica  is  in  relation 
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anteriorly  with  tlie  conjunctiva,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
loose  areolar  tissue,  except  near  the  cornea;  just  behind  this, 
with  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye ;  and  more  posterior- 
ly, with  fat  and  areolar  tissue ;  its  internal  surface  is  in  appo- 
sition with  the  choroid  coat  and  ciliary  ligament.  It  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  neurilemma  of  the  optic  nerve,  with 
the  dura  mater,  and  the  periosteum  of  the  or  oit. 

The  Cornea,  Fig.  25  (2),  .is  perfectly  smooth  and  transpa- 
rent, being  adapted  to  the  transmission  of  rays  of  light.  It 
consists  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere  of  about  seven  lines  in 
diameter. 

The  two  surfaces  of  the  cornea  are  not  exactly  parallel,  it 
being  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  margin;  hence  it  acts 
to  some  extent  as  a  lens.  It  is  composed  of  the  four  following 
layers,  going  from  without  inwards :  The  conjunctiva,  the  pro- 
per cornea,  the  elastic  cornea,  and  the  aqueous  membrane. 
The  continuation  oi  the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea  is  proved  by 
maceration,  by  disease,  ana  by  the  case  of  animals  which  shea 
their  skins.  This  layer  is  composed  of  cells  which  contain  a 
limpid  fluid.  The  proper  cornea  consists  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  lamellae,  connected  by  a  delicate  areolar  tissue,  which 
contains  a  vapor  or  fluid.  When  the  lamellae  are  pressed 
together  and  this  fluid  displaced,  the  cornea  is  rendered 
opaque  until  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  the  fluid  restored 
to  its  natural  conoition.  The  proper  cornea  is  blended  with 
the  sclerotica.  The  elastic  cornea  is  a  thin,  transparent  lamina, 
lining  the  concave  surface  of  the  proper  cornea.  It  is  not 
made  opaque  by  maceration  or  by  boiling ;  the  shape  of  the 
cornea  is  said  to  depend  on  it.  Its  margin  projects  in  be- 
tween the  sclerotica  and  ciliary  ligament.  The  aqueous  layer 
is  a  portion  of  the  thin  delicate  membrane,  which  lines  the 
chambers  of  the  eye,  and  secretes  the  aqueous  humor. 

After  death  the  cornea  becomes  flaccid  on  account  of  the 
aqueous  humor  transuding  through  it.  A  molecular  change 
in  the  fluid  between  the  lamellae  of  the  proper  cornea  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dimness  of  the  eye 
which  occurs  in  the  moribund  state.  The  structure  of  the 
proper  cornea  is  regarded  as  a  modified  form  of  white  fibrous 
tissue ;  that  of  the  elastic  cornea  is  not  well  understood.  The 
cornea  is  very  sparingly  supplied  with  bloodvessels  and 
nerves ;  wounos  of  it,  however,  generally  heal  by  the  first  in- 
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tention.  Its  liability  to  disease  and  injury  renders  it  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  special  attention  to  the  student. 

Having  examined  the  outer  tunic  of  the  eve,  the  dissector 
will  procml  to  expose  the  second  tunic,  which  consists  of  the 
iris,  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  the  choroid  coat.  This  will 
require  another  eye.  Holding  the  eye  in  one  hand,  make  an 
incision  through  the  cornea  with  a  sharp  scalpel,  or  puncture 
it  with  the  scalpel  near  the  centre,  and  insert  the  point  of  one 
blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  through  the  puncture  and  cut  to 
the  margin,  taking  care  to  keep  the  point  gently  pressed 
against  tne  inner  surface  of  the  cornea,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  iris;  having  reached  the  edge  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  the 
point  of  the  scissors  is  to  be  insinuated  between  it  and  the 
ciliary  ligament,  and  then  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid 
coats  back  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye.  Success  in  mak- 
ing this  incision  depends  mainly  on  keeping  the  point  of  the 
scissors  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea  and  sclero- 
tic coat  as  it  glides  over  the  iris,  the  ciliary  ligament,  and 
choroid  coat. 

Two  or  three  more  similar  incisions  are  to  be  made ;  then 
seizing  one  of  \he  sections  of  the  cornea  with  the  forceps, 
reflect  it  back  to  its  connection  with  the  sclerotica,  and  then, 
making  slight  tension,  there  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
separating  the  sclerotica  from  the  ciliary  ligament  and  cho- 
roid coat.  The  point  of  a  scalpel  may  be  used  to  facilitate 
its  detachment  from  the  ciliary  ligament  and  divide  the  ves- 
sels which  pass  through  the  sclerotica  to  the  choroid  coat. 
When  the  other  sections  have  been  turned  back  in  the  same 
manner,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  iris,  ciliary  ligament,  and 
choroid  coat  will  be  obtained. 

As  the  aqueous  humor  has  escaped,  the  iris  will  rest 
against  the  lens  and  ciliary  processes,  thus  obliterating  the 
posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  with  the  pupil  in  its  centre,  should  be  observed ;  also 
its  attachment  to  the  ciliary  ligament. 

The  Ciliary  Ligament,  Fig.  26,  e,  is  about  a  line  in  width,  of 
a  light  color,  and  attached  anteriorly  to  the  iris ;  posteriorly, 
to  the  choroid  coat ;  and  by  its  external  surface  to  the  sclero- 
tica. It  is  composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  ;  it  is  not  vascu- 
lar itself,  although  it  transmits  the  ciliary  arteries  to  the  iris. 
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The  canal  of  FontaTUi  is  a  groove  sitaated  between  the  cor- 
aea,  sclerotica,  and  the  ciliary  ligament 

Pacing  over  the  choroid  coat  will  be  seen  the  ciliary  nerves^ 
Fig-  26;  and  the  two  long  ciliary  arteries,  which  anastomose 
around  the  ciliary  ligament  with  each  other  and  with  the 
anterior  ciliary  arteries,  forming  a  circle,  from  which  branclies 
are  sent  into  the  iris,  where  another  circle  is  formed.  The 
nerves  also  penetrate  the  ligament  to  reach  the  iris. 

The  vmis^  Fig,  26,  c,  in  the  eye  do  not  accompany  the  arte- 
ries ;  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  in  the  outer  layer  of 
the  choroid  the  vasa  vorikma;  these  form  four  or  five  princi- 


CfUAiiT  Nkhye;!). — a.  Sclarotica.  h.  VasiL  Tortkoid,  ancl  otitcr  eurikoa  of  choroid. 
e.  One  of  tlio  chief  trunks  of  the  vn^a  viirticosA  u  tbey  leave  lUo  eht^roid.  d,  J, 
GLliarjr  ncETfln.     c,  Annulu^  ttUiidti?^  or  cMltity  UgiuaflQi.    /.   Iiii.   -g.  Fiipi]# 

pal  tninks  which  perforate  the  sclerotica  behind  the  middle 
of  the  eyeball* 

The  Chosoid  Coat  is  perforated  behind  by  the  optic 
nerve.  Its  external  surface  presents  a  smooth,  shining  ap- 
pearance, being  covered  by  the  inner  layer  of  the  tunica 
serosa.    Its  color  is  a  jet  black. 

Having  examined  the  structures  now  exposed  as  far  as 
rcan  be  done  in  the  present  stage  of  the  dissection,  the  iris 
lay  be  divided  with  the  scissors  into  three  sections,  and  re- 
flected backwards  without  breaking  up  its  connection  with 
the  ciliary  lipmeut* 

The  boundmes  of  the  posterior  ckamher^  Fig.  26  (i  i),  of  the 
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eye  will  now  be  seen,  consisting  of  the  iris  in  front^^and  the 
lens  and  ciliary  processes  behind.  That  a  space  docs  actually 
exist  behind  the  iris,  and  in  front  of  the  lens,  which  is  fillea 
with  a  portion  of  the  aqueous  humor,  may  be  proved  by 
freezing  an  eye,  when  a  thin  layer  or  pellicle  of  ice  will  be 
found  separating  these  two  bodies. 

The  anterior  chamber^  Fig.  25  (i  o),  of  the  eye  is  the  space 
between  the  concave  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris ;  it  is  much  larger  than  the  posterior.  The 
iris  is  the  only  septum  between  the  two  chambers,  forming 
the  anterior  lioundary  of  one,  and  the  posterior  boundary  of 
the  other.  These  chambers  communicate  with  each  other 
through  the  pupil. 

The  pupil^  Fig.  26,  gr,  is  an  aperture  in  the  iris  which  ad- 
mits the  rays  of  light  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye.  It 
is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  being  placed  a  little 
nearer  to  its  inner  than  to  its  outer  margin.  In  the  human 
eye  it  is  circular,  but  in  the  lower  animals  varies  in  shape. 

The  Iris,  Fi^.  25,  J,  and  Fig.  26,/,  it  wiU  be  seen,  presents 
two  borders  and  two  surfaces.  The  outer  border  is  attached  by 
areolar  tissue  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  while  the  inner  is  free ; 
the  two  surfaces  are  constantly  in  contact  with  the  aqueous 
humor.  It  is  the  iris  which  gives  to  the  eye  its  color,  as  we 
say  a  person  has  a  *blue  ejre,'  a  *  hazel  eye,'  or  a  *  black 
eye.'  Its  posterior  surface  is  covered  with  a  dark  pigment 
called  the  uvea,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  color  of  the  grape. 
Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  iris.  It  has  been  considered  by  some  as 
composed  of  an  elastic  tissue,  and  by  others  as  consistiDg  of 
muscular  fibres  arranged  in  a  circular  and  radiated  form;  the 
former  consisting  of  a  narrow  band  around  the  pupil,  and  the 
latter  extending  in  a  radiated  manner  to  its  outer  circum- 
ference. It  is  considerably  thicker  than  the  choroid  coat, 
and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  bloodvessels  and  nerves.  It 
responds  to  the  stimulus  of  light  applied  to  the  retina, 
regulating  by  varying  the  size  of  the  pupil,  the  number  of 
rays  which  snail  pass  through  the  lens  to  that  tunic.  Some 
persons  have  the  power  of  exciting  its  contractility  by  voli- 
tion. The  size  of  the  pupil  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  medicinal  agents,  and  by  certain  conditions  of  the  brain, 
as  in  concussion  and  compression. 
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During  the  early  part  of  fcetal  life,  the  pupil  is  occupied  by 
9k  membrane  called  the  membrana  pupillaris;  this,  however, 
disappears  in  the  human  foetus  about  the  seventh  month,  but 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals  continues  some  days  after 
birth. 

The  iris  should  now  be  detached  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
and  the  position  of  the  lens  and  the  ciliary  processes  sur- 
rounding it,  carefully  noticed.  The  view  presented  in  this 
stage  of  the  dissection  is  important,  as  the  student  can  now 
obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  lens  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  connection  which  exists  between  it  and  the 
framework  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which,  by 
me^ns  of  this  connection,  it  is  kept  in  its  place. 

To  separate  the  choroid  coat  from  the  retina,  a  small  open- 
ing is  to  be  made  through  it,  near  the  posterior  part  of  the 
eye.  This  may  be  done  by  detaching  it  with  the  point  of  the 
scalpel,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  retina  beneath  it. 
When  the  opening  is  made,  the  choroid  coat  may  be  easilv 
removed  by  using  two  pairs  of  forceps,  cutting  away  with 
the  scissors,  from  time  to  time,  portions  of  it  which  have 
been  detached.  In  dissecting  off  this  coat,  it  may  be  found 
convenient  to  place  the  eye  in  a  shallow  vessel  containing 
water. 

The  Choroid  Coat,  Fig.  26,  J,  is  composed  of  three  layers, 
an  external  or  venous^  a  middle  or  arterial  (membrana  Buy- 
schiana),  and  an  internal  or  pigmentary  layer.  It  extends 
anteriorly  to  the  cUiary  ligament  and  ciliary  processes,  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected.  Its  inner  layer  consists  of 
six-sided  cells,  which  contain  a  granular  substance.  In  some 
animals,  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  coat  presents  poste- 
riorly a  beautiful  metallic  lustre,  known  as  the  tapetum. 

As  the  choroid  coat. is  removed,  a  layer  of  areolar  tissue 
may  be  seen  next  to  the  retina;  this  is  the  membrana  Jacobi; 
by  some  it  is  regarded  as  forming  the  outer  layer  of  the  re- 
tina. Sometimes  it  is  with  difficulty  that  this  membrane  can 
be  exposed  so  as  to  allow  of  its  demonstration,  even  as  floc- 
culi  floating  in  water ;  at  other  times  it  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
As  we  approach  the  anterior  border  of  the  choroid  coat,  in 
the  process  of  removing  it,  the  termination  of  the  nervous 
layer  of  the  retina  anteriorly  will  be  observed;  and  also,  in 
front  of  it,  the  ciliary  processes,  proceeding  to  join  the  hyaloid 
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pToeesj^es  around  tho  margin  of  the  kn^.  The  view  now  ob- 
tained  of  the  ciliary  prot^ejiees  from  behind^  in  connection 
with  the  ojie  from  the  posterior  chamber^  i^^ll  aflbnl  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  their  exact  [Hrsition  in  the  (^ye.  They  form 
a  suft  of  septum  between  the  anterior  border  of  the  retina 
and  the  jjosterior  chamber,  while  they  establish  a  connection 
between  the  lena  and  the  sclerotic  coat  through  the  ciliary  liga* 
ment  on  the  one  band^  and  the  hyaloid  processes  on  the  other. 

The  CiLURT  pRocKasEs,  Fig,  27  (<\  from  Bisty  Ui  seventy 
in  number,  are  an  interesting  portion  of  the  mechaniani  i>f  tha 
eye.  The  student  will  do  well  to  study  them  faithfully;  thoy 
are,  m  he  will  seCi  directly 
connected  with,  or  related  toi, 
nearly  all  the  other  parts  of 
this  organ,  Extemallyj  they 
are  in  relation  with  the  cibary 
ligament,  the  choroid  coat  and 
iris;  internaOy,  with  the  hy- 
aloid processes ;  anteriorly, 
with  the  posterior  chamber; 
and  posteriorly,  with  the  re- 
tina. They  are  regarded  by 
Bome  as  being  composed  of 
mmcuhr  imuej  and  capable  of 
acting  on  the  lens  through 
tlieir  connection  with  the  hya- 
loid processes.  In  this  case, 
thek  fixed  attaehment  would 
be  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  and 
through  it  to  the  sclerotica. 

The  Hetiki,  Fig,  25  («),  ia 
composed  of  three  layers:  the 
membrana  Jacobi,  the  nervous,  and  the  va&cniar  layer* 

The  mmnhrana  JamU  is  considi*refl  liy  some  a  seroua 
membrane*  It  is  more  intimately  connected  with  tbo  rotina 
than  with  the  choroid  coat.  It  a^ems  to  consiiit  of  cylin- 
drical cella,  varying  in  length,  and  arranged  vertically  or 
obliquely  to  the  surface  of  the  nioinbrane*  To  expose  it  the 
choroid  should  be  removed  from  behtiKh 

The  nervous  htjtr  consists  of  a  soft  pulpy  substance,  re- 
garded by  some  as  an  expansion  of  the  neurine  eontain0d. 


Trr»     Aimiilti»ll     SnoiiRsrt    or    a 

TllA3(HTl!llJl«   SlttmOJI    <H*    TWR     flbOtlK 

or  TirK  Kx%  %-nxm  rnoK  wirnni. — 1* 
The  ilivtded  ^dgp  nf  tho  Ihru*  ooftl* — 
th*  ioJiTOiii?,  i?Jiart»it|»  lucid  r«Uiia.  2. 
The  papil*  3.  Tbo  IHi ;  thw  FiiTfH«« 
proMfiUnl  tu  viefT  In  Utii  i«<:Uo»  titing 
iho  uvea,  i,  The  vfHiir7  proccMei,  A. 
Tbo  nnterior  twrdtir  uf  tbi^  rtititia, 
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in  tbe  tubes  oF  the  optic  nerve.    It  loses  its  transpamnc 
soon  after  death.    In  the  human  ejc  it^  anterior  border 


serrated. 


Fig.  28. 


Tm  PosTiGiiiuJt  Seomibsit  op  a 
Trutstekkr  Bkdtiom  or  tnis  ilLUBif 
or  TttH  Ers,  anEif  rnou  within, — 1. 
Tbe  divided  odgo  at  tbe  three  oo«ts — 
tb«  membtAQe  careriiig  ihe  wbole  in- 
ternal surface  is  the  relina.  2.  The 
ontraiiee  of  tbe  optio  Berve  witb  Ibe 
ftrteria  ecDtmlii  retinm  piereing  its 
centre.  3t  ^-  The  nimirttiations  of  tbe 
nrteria  eeatralis.  A.  Tbe  foramen  of 
Si>uiinL'riD|^;  Ibtt  flbade  from  tbe  a  idea 
of  the  leetion  obf cures  tbe^  limbua  lu- 
te us  wbtcb  surriiUtiirlH  it,  b.  A  fold  of 
tlie  retina,  which  gtffnjr*llj  obscure* 
tke  foramen  of  Sfhntaeriug  »ftor  tbe 
«je  bai  iK^ea  opened. 


The  vascular  or  inner  layer 
is  composed  principally  of  a 
network  of  veasels  proceeding 
from  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina.  It  is  exposed  by  ma-, 
cerating  an  eye  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  scraping 
ofl'  the  nervous  layer.  It  ter- 
minates  anteriorly  by  passing 
in  between  the  ciliary  and 
hyaloid  processes*  This  layer 
is  intended  for  the  ramifica- 
tion of  vessels  to  supply  the 
retina  and  hyaloid  membrane, 
also  to  fix  and  support  the 
nervous  layer. 

The  nervous  substance  of 
the  retina  is  deficient  in  a 
small  spot,  about  a  line  from 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  in  the  axis  of  the  eye; 
this  baa  been  called  the  fora- 
mmi  of  Sommerijigf  Fig.  28  (4), 
The  Imibm  lutem  is  a  yellow 
spot  around  this  depression  or 
foramen.  These  points  in  the 
transverse  vertical  section  of 
In  this  section  the  retina  is 


4 
4 


retina  are  best  seen  iv^hen  a 
the  eyeball  has  been  made, 
commonly  thrown  into  folds  by  being  deprived  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  vitreous  humor.  •         ^J 

The  Hyaloid  Membrane,  or  capsule,  contains  the  tntreous  ^M 
humor^  Fig,  25  (1 3),  which  occupies  about  three*fourths  of  the 
eyeball  posteriorly.  It  is  a  thioj  delicate,  transparent  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  a  general  capsule  and  a  large  number  of 
septa  projecting  from  its  inner  suiface,  so  as  to  form  numer- 
ous small  cells  or  compartments*  These  cells  communicate 
with  each  other^  as  is  shown  by  the  gradual  escape  of  the 
humor  when  the  vitreous  body  is  cut  or  punctured.  The 
hyahki  hodt/^  which  includes  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  the 
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Titreous  humor,  id  traversed  in  the  centre  by  a  canal,  called 
the  canal  of  Ghquet,  Fig.  25  {\a\  for  the  transmission  of  a 
branch  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  This  artery 
assists  in  nourishing  the  hyaloid  membrane,  and,  probably, 
the  lens. 

Near  the  margin  of  the  lens  the  hyaloid  membrane 
divides  into  two  lavers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front,  and 
the  other  behind  it.  Between  these  two  layers  and  the 
margin  of  the  lens  is  a  series  of  ceUs,  constituting  what  has 
been  called  the  canal  of  PetU,  Fig.  25  (•).  These  cells  may 
be  demonstrated  by  inflating  them  with  a  fine  blowpipe. 

Just  behind  the  canal  of  Petit,  the  hyaloid  membrane  is 
somewhat  thickened,  and  presents  folds  or  plicsB,  named  the 
hyaloid  processes.  These  processes  are  received  into  grooves 
between  the  ciliary  processes.  When  the  latter  are  removed, 
the  former  with  the  pigment  adhering  to  them  form  the 
tsonula  (^  Zinn.  The  vitreous  bodv  is  in  relation  with  the 
retina,jihe  ciliary  processes,  and  the  lens,  which  is  partly 
embedded  in  it.  The  vitreous  humor  is  composed  of  water 
and  about  two  per  cent,  of  saline  substances  in  solution. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  80. 


A   SiBB    ViBW    OF  THE     AdULT 

Lens. — 1.  Iti  anterior  face.  2.  lu 
po«terior  face.  8,3.  Ita  oiroomfer- 
tne«. 


Triple  Diyision  of   the    Lens 
AND  THE  Course  of  its  Fibres. 


The  Crystalline  Lens,  Fig,  29,  is  placed  between  the 
vitreous  and  aqueous  humors.  Its  posterior  surface  is  more 
convex  than  the  anterior;  but,  in  this  respect,  it  varies  in 
different  eyes,  and  at  different  periods  of  life ;  in  the  foetus 
it  is  spheroidal,  becoming  more  flattened  as  age  advances. 

It  has  a  capsule  which  resembles  in  structure  the  elastic 
10 
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Fig.  31. 


layer  of  the  cornea.  This  is  thicker  in  front  than  behind. 
Its  inner  surface  does  not  adhere  to  the  lens,  which  escapes 
readily  when  the  capsule  is  divided.  Behind,  it  is  connected 
to  the  hyaloid  membrane  by  delicate  areolar  tissue.  When 
it  is  punctured  some  time  after  death,  a  fluid  escapes ;  this 
does  not  probably  exist  previous  to  death ;  it  is  called  the 
liquor  Morgagni, 
The  lens  increases  in  density  from  the  exterior  surface 
towards  the  centre,  which  is  called  the 
nucleus.  Its  transverse  diameter  is 
about  four  lines;  its  antero-posterior 
about  two ;  its  weight  is  between  three 
and  four  grains.  When  boiled  in 
water,  or  immersed  in  dilute  acid,  it 
separates  into  concentric  lamellae, 
and  also  by  slight  pressure  into  three 
triangular  segments,  Fig.  81,  the  bases 
of  which  correspond  to  its  circumfer- 
ence. Its  minute  structure  is  not 
well  understood.  It  consists  chemi- 
cally of  water,  albumen,  salts,  and  an 
extractive  matter. 

The  aqite<ms  humor  is  contained  in 
the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers 
of  the  eye.  Its  weight  is  about  five 
grains.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  vitreous 
humor.    Both  surfaces  of  the  iris  are  bathed  by  it. 


Lbhs  hardened  in  spirit 

AND       PARTIALLY  DIVinED 

ALONG    THE    THREE    INTERIOR 
PLANES,    AS     WELL    AS     INTO 

Lamell^k. — MagDified  3i  di- 
ameters. 


Sect.  VIII. — Spheno-maxillary  Region. 


Before  commencing  the  study  of  this  region,  that  portion 
of  the  cranium  which  is  involved  in  its  dissection  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  following  are  the  parts  which  re- 
quire special  attention :  The  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla 
with  its  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes,  and  the  posterior 
dental  foramen;  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  and  infra-orbital 
canal;  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa,  or  the  space  between  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  and  tuberosity  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla,  together  with  the  vidian,  palatine,  spheno- 
J)alatine,  and  round  foramina,  which  open  into  it ;  also  the 
bramina  ovale  and  spinosum,  which  are  situated  behind  the 
base  of  the  pterygoid  process. 


SPHSNO-MAXILLART  REGION.  Ill 

The  portions  of  the  skull  concerned  in  this  dissection  may  be 
arranged  in  three  planes :  First,  the  zygoma  with  the  super- 
ficial portion  of  the  malar  bone.  Second,  the  external  portion 
of  the  superior  maxilla,  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  eminentia 
articularis  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  that  part  of  the  greater 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  situated  in  the  zygomatic  fossa.  Third, 
the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla,  with  the  pterygoid 
process,  and  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid. 

The  Masseter  muscle,  Fig.  61  (i«),  which  was  noticed  in 
the  superficial  dissection  of  the  fa9e,  should  now  be  more 
accurately  observed.  It  is  a  powerful  muscle,  consisting  of 
two  parts,  an  external  and  an  internal.  The  external  is  the 
largest;  it  arwe»,  chiefly  tendinous,  from  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  the  malar  process  of  the  superior 
maxilla,  passes  downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  half  of  the  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla, 
extending  as  far  .back  as  the  angle.  The  internal  portion 
arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch ;  its  fibres  pass 
downwards,  most  of  them  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  internal  is  overlapped  by  the  fibres 
of  the  external.  When  both  masseter  muscles  act,  they 
approximate  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper ;  when  the  exter- 
nal portions  alone  act,  they  move  it  forwards;  and  when 
the  internal  portions  act,  they  draw  it  backwards.  By 
acting  separately,  they  can  move  the  jaw  laterally.  The 
masseter  may  now  be  removed.  In  doing  this,  the  masseteric 
artery  and  nerve  should  be  sought ;  the  former  is  a  branch  of 
the  internal  maxillary,  and  the  latter,  of  the  second  division 
of  the  fifth  pair.  They  penetrate  the  internal  surface  of  the 
muscle,  just  above  the  sigmoid  notch,  where  they  may  be 
easily  found. 

The  masseter  having  been  removed,  the  zygomatic  arch 
and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  malar  bone  may  now  be 
cut  away,  thus  exposing  the  insertion  and  lower  part  of  the 
temporal  muscle,  which  was  described  with  the  solt  parts  on 
the  outside  of  the  cranium. 

The  coronoid  process  should  now  be  cut  through,  and 
turned  upwards  with  the  temporal  muscle,  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  parts  beneath.     In  doing  this,  the  deep 
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temporal  arteries^  Fig.  33  (17,  1  s),  and  nerves^  Fig.  87  (22),  will 
be  seen  penetrating  the  internal  surface  of  the  muscle.  Each 
consists  of  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch,  the  artery  being 
derived  from  the  internal  maxillary,  and  the  nerve  from  the 
third  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  A  branch  of  the  superior 
Tnaxillary  nerve  may  also  be  seen  passing  through  the  outer 
vail  of  tne  orbit,  and  penetrating  the  muscle  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  fossa. 

The  inferior  maxilla  should  now  be  divided  transver^ly 
through  the  base  of  the  condyloid  process,  and  vertically 
through  the  body  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  last  molar 
tooth.  In  doing  this,  both  the  saw  and  chisel  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  Before  cutting  through  the  condyloid 
process,  the  masseteric  artery  and  nerve  should  be  traced  to- 
ward their  origin  and  pushed  away. 

K  the  section  of  bone  between  the  two  incisions  be  care- 
fully turned  outwards  and  backwards,  without  detaching  it 
from  the  structures  beneath,  the  following  parts  will  be  ex- 


Fig.  82. 


The  Ptebygoidkus  Externtjs,  Fig.  32  (1),  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  region,  arises  by  two  heads,  the  upper  and 
smaller,  from  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  near  the  root  of 

the  pterygoid  process,  the  lower 
one  from  the  outer  plate  of  the 
pterygoid  process.  These  two 
heads  pass  horizontally  out- 
wards, and  unite  to  be  inserted 
by  a  short  tendon  into  the  neck 
of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  and 
the  interarticular  cartilage. 

The  internal  maxillary  artery, 
Fig.  33  (12),  crosses  over  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  thiii  muscle  from 
its  lower  border  near  the  con- 

The  two  Ptertgoid  Muscles.  j„i  'j  ^«^^o.„„  *^  4.1^^  *^4.«w«.«.rx 
The    Zygomatic    Abch    aitd    the    ^Ijloid   proceSS,  to  the  pterygO- 

OREATEB  pabt  OF  THE  Ramub  01!  maxillary  fossa.  The  masse* 
^.nTw ^/^-T  l?n7»,!;f *!,-«   teric    nerve    passes    over    its 

MOVED,    IK    OBDEB    TO    BRING    THESE  •      *«  •    i   • 

Muscles  WTO^riEW.— 1.  The  tpbe-  Upper  margin  from  Wlthm  OUt- 
Doid  origin  of  the  external  pterygoid  ^ards,  and  in  itS  COUrSC  SCuds 
musole.    2.  Its  pterygoid  ongin.    3,  4,  ,  t_    ^     xi       ^ 

7h0  inieriuii  piuygoid  mosoie.         ^  Small  brancn  \o  the  temporo- 
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maxillary  articulation.  The  buccal  nerve  usually  arises  by 
two  roots,  which  unite  after  perforating  the  pterygoideus 
extemus;  it  then  runs  downwards  and  forwanis  over  this 
muscle  to  the  buccinator;  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
masseter  it  becomes  superficial,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
buccal  portion  of  the  mce.  The  posterior  deep  temporal 
artery  in  the  first  part  of  its  course  runs  on  this  muscle;  also 
the  buccal  artery. 

The  Pterygoideus  internus,  Fig.  82  (a),  is  situated  deeper 
and  lower  down  than  the  externus.  It  arises  from  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  and  passes  downwards  and  somewhat  backwards,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  internal  surface  of  the  angle  and  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw.  In  form  it  resembles  the  masseter.  The 
pterygoid  muscles,  when  they  act  on  both  sides,  draw  the  jaw 
forwards  and  upwards ;  and  when  they  act  on  one  side  only, 
they  move  the  jaw  laterally,  as  in  grinding  the  food. 

The  lingual  branchy  Fig.  37  (as),  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  will  be  seen  crossing  this  muscle  in  a  direction  from 
above  downwards.  The  chorda  tympani  joins  the  lingual  at 
the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  having  come  from  the 
glenoid  fissure  to  this  point,  along  the  deep  surface  of  the 
external  pterygoid. 

The  myh-nyoid  branch,  Fig.  37  (as),  of  the  inferior  dental 
nerve,  with  a  small  artery  accompanying  it,  is  situated  close 
to  the  inner  surfece  of  the  inferior  maxUla,  being  frequently 
lodged  in  a  groove  in  the  bone  just  above  the  insertion  of 
the  pterygoideus  internus. 

The  pterygoideus  extemus  may  now  be  dissected  away  so 
as  to  expose  the  following  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  and  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  the  posterior  dental 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve.  The  main  trunk 
of  the  artery  should  first  be  traced  to  the  pterygo-maxillary 
fossa.  The  chorda  tympani  will  be  seen  crossing  the  artery 
almost  at  right  angles  to  join  the  lingual  nerve.  The  infe- 
rior denial  artery.  Fig.  33  (i  4),  and  nerve,  Fig.  37  (24),  may  be 
easily  found  as  they  enter  the  posterior  dental  foramen,  and 
traced  from  this  point  to  their  origin. 

The  myh'hyoid  nerve  comes  from  the  dental  just  before  it 
enters  the  foramen.  The  middle  meningeal  artery  passes  up- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  foramen  spinosum,  through  which 
it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.     It  passes  between  two 
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roots  of  tlie  te7nporo*auricular  rterve^  which  passes  backwar 
and  upwards  between  the  cerrix  of  the  condyle  and  t 
auditory  meatusj  giving  oft'  branches  to  anastomose  with  the 
facial,  to  ascend  over  the  zygoina  to'  the  temporal  region, 
to  the  nicatujs  and  tympanum,  aod  also  to  the  articulation 
and  the  parotid  gland, 

fig.  83, 


A  View  of  thb  Irtkrwal  Maitllauy  Anrsitr,  as  qitbn  bt  Brctions  or 
THE  BnNES  OP  tiiK  HKAii  AHU  Fac£, — 1.  Pnuuiivfi  carotid  artery.  2.  ExtetDal 
cyfLrotlil.  3.  Internal  carotiJ*  4,  Suctiou  of  the  aiiporior  ibyroid  artery*  5.  Poiat 
wli^Tc  the  faciftl  iLTtery  crosscf  the  lower  jaw*  0.  iDforior  coroDarjr  artrnj.  7*  Sn- 
potior  eoronsLry  artery.  8>  Point  of  anastomoiifi  ot  facial  witb  the  nfteal  branch  of 
(iphthftliiiio,  0.  Tho  occ^ipitol  artery.  10.  Poatcrior  aarioutar.  11.  Toinpornl  ar- 
tery* 12,  Orig^ln  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  13,  Meningt>n  nuignn  of  th« 
dura  et liter  rumifyiDg  over  its  lurfneo.  14,  Inferior  dtntnl  ariory  in  thof  alveolar 
proc«9»cs  of  th 9  lower  jaw,  1 6 .  T h o  ptcrj gi>id  urt eri us,  1 6.  T h e  m ass e te ric  ar i a n cs. 
17*  DQ«p-M9atod  po9tcriar  tcmpon!  artery,  18,  Beep.sualed  anterior  Umporal  ar- 
tery. 19,  Bucoal  arteries.  20.  l&fra-DrfaitjLU  21.  VftAttsnoT  palatine.  23,  Origin 
of  the  pterygoid  artery.    33,  Origin  of  the  spbema»pa]&lia€< 

The  tympamc  artery  goes  through  the  Glaserian  fissure  to 
the  tyinpanum,  l^he  pierygoid  bra'mhes^  irregular  in  their 
origiD^  penetrate  the  internal  surface  of  the  pterygoid  mus- 
cleii.  The  anterior  mentngml  artery  arises  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  middle  meningeal,  and  passes  through  the  foramen 
ovale  to  the  dura  matter.    The  deep  temporal,  masseteric,  and 
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buccal  branches  have  already  been  seen.  The  superior  dental 
and  ir^ra-orbUal  come  off  just  before  the  main  trunk  enters 
the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  The  superior  dental  branch 
penetrates  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxilla  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth.  The  infra-orbital 
passes  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure  to  enter  a  canal  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  re- 
maining branches  of  the  internal  maxUlary  artery  cannot 
be  seen  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection.  The  internal  maxil- 
lary  vein  corresponds  with  the  artery  and  its  branches.  It 
communicates  with  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  facial  vein. 
The  posterior  superior  dental  nerve  arises  from  the  superior 
maxillary  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fis- 
sure, and  runs  some  distance  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla,  which  it  penetrates  to  reach  the  molar  teeth. 

The  Tempobo-Maxillabt  Articulation  should  now  be 
examined,  so  that  the  structures  connected  with  it  may 
be  removed.  They  consist  of  an  external  and  an  internal 
lateral  ligament,  a  capsular  ligament,  an  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage,  and  two  synovial  sacs. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament,  Fig.  84  («),  arises  from 
the  tubercle  of  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  Fig.  84. 

and  is  inserted  into  the  outer 

Sart  of  the  cervix  of  the  con- 
yle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  Internal  Lateral 
Ligament,  Fig.  85  (4),  arises 
from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  passes 
downwards  and  forwards  to 
be  inserted  into  the  inner 
border  of  the  posterior  dental 
foramen.  It  is  longer  than 
the  external,  and  is  separated 
from  the  bone  by  the  internal 
maxillary  artery,  and  the  in- 
ferior dental  nerve  and  ar- 
tery, thus  preventing  the  in- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle  from  pressing  upon  them  when 


Aw  EXTBRVAL  ViBW  OF  THE  ARTICU- 
LATION OF  THE  Lower  Jaw.— 1.  The  «y- 
gomatio  aroh.  2.  The  tubercle  of  the 
Bygoma.  3.  Thoramusoftho  lower  jaw. 
4.  The  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  5.  The  external  lateral  ligament. 
6.  The  ctylo-maxillary  ligament. 
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contracting.  Some  of  its  fibres  which  adhere  to  the  cap- 
sule have  been  designated  the  short  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment. 


Fig.  35. 


An  Inteiuial  View  op  the  Articula- 
tion OP  THE  Lower  Jaw. — 1.  A  section 
through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  and  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid. 
2.  An  internal  view  of  the  ramus,  and  part 
of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  3.  The  in- 
ternal portion  of  the  capsular  ligament 
4.  The  internal  lateral  ligament.  5.  A 
small  interval  at  its  insertion,  through 
which  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  passes.  6. 
The  stylo-mazillary  ligament,  a  process  of 
the  deep  cervical  fascia. 


The  Capsular  Ligament  arises  principally  from  the 
articular  eminence  and  glenoid  fissure,  and  is  inserted  into 

the  neck  of  the  condyle.     It 
^^^'  ^^'  adheres  closely  to  the  interarti- 

cular  fibro-cartilage,  and  keeps 
it  in  place.  In  front  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  it  for  the  insertion 
of  the  external  pterygoid  mus- 
cle. 

The  Interarticular  Fi- 
bro-Cartilage,  Fig.  86  (3,  e), 
is  placed  between  the  glenoid 
cavity  and  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw,  dividing  this  space  into 
two  cavities.  It  is  elongated 
transversely.  Its  margins  are 
blended  with  the  ligaments  sur- 
rounding the  joint,  and  in  front 
with  the  tendon  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle. 


Ik  THIS  Sketch  a  skction  has  been 

CARRIED  THROUGH  THE  JOINT,  IN  OR- 
DER TO  SHOW  THE  NATURAL  POSITION 
OF  THE  INTERARTICULAR  FIBRO-CARTI- 
LAGE, AND  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  IT 
18  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF 
FORM  OF  THE  ARTICULATING  SURFACES. 

1.  The  glenoid  fossa.  2.  The  emiDon- 
tla  articularis.  3.  The  interartioolar 
fibro-cartilage.  4.  The  superior  syno- 
yial  carity.  5.  The  inferior  synorial 
cavity.  6.  An  interarticular  fibro- 
eartilage,  remored  from  the  joint,  in 
order  to  show  its  oval  and  concave 
form ;  it  is  seen  from  below. 


There  are  two  Synovial 
Membranes,  Fig.  36  (4,  5), 
which  line  respectively  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  two  cavities  of  this 
joint,  the  superior  being  the  larger.  The  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage  is  sometimes  deficient  in  the  centre,  in  which  case 
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the  two  sacs  may  oommunicate  with  each  other.  This  artic- 
ulation should  be  studied  with  reference  to  luxation,  and 
the  action  of  the  masticatory  muscles. 

The  Sttlo-Maxillaby  Ligament,  Pig.  84  («),  arises 
from  the  styloid  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  furnishing  an  attachment  for  a  reflection  of 
the  deep  cervical  &8cia,  and  for  a  part  of  the  stylo-glossus 
muscle. 

The  Pterygo-Maxillary  Ligament  is  attached  above  to 
the  external  wing  of  the  pterygoid  process,  and  below  to  the 
base  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  buccinator 
arises  in  part  from  its  anterior,  and  the  superior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx  from  its  posterior  border. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  malar  bone,  with  the  malar 
process  of  the  maxilla,  and  that  part  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  which  forms  the  posterior  boimdary  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary figure,  should  now  be  removed,  so  as  to  expose 
the  upper  part  of  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  The  infra- 
orbital nerve  and  artery  may  now  be  traced  into  and  through 
the  infra-orbital  canal.  The  roof  of  this  canal  may  be  best 
cut  away  with  a  small  sharp  chisel.  If  the  nerve  tie  slightly 
raised  in  the  canal,  the  anterior  dental  branch  will  be  seen 
leaving  it  to  enter  the  antrum  Highmori.  Two  or  three  fila- 
ments also  leave  it  to  go  to  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
antrum.  The  infra-oroital  nerve,  Fig.  87  (7),  may  now  be 
traced  back  to  the  foramen  rotundum,  in  doing  which  the 
origin  of  the  posterior  dental  and  orbital  branches  should  be 
sought.  The  former  consists  of  two  branches,  a  superior  and 
an  inferior;  the  latter  enters  the  orbit  and  divides  into  the 
malar  and  temporal  branches.  The  infra-orbital  artery  has 
the  same  course  and  distribution  as  the  nerve.  The  infra- 
orbital vein  communicates  with  the  facial  by  means  of  the 
alveolar. 

The  upper  and  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  may  now  be  cut 
away  to  follow  the  dental  arteries  and  nerves  in  their  dis- 
tribution. To  trace  these  nerves  in  their  minute  ramifications, 
a  fresh  bone,  softened  in  diluted  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  should 
be  used. 

The  posterior  superior  dental  nerve.  Fig.  37  (7),  enters  the 
upper  part  of  the  antrum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior 
inferior,  and  anterior  dental  nerves. 
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Tlie  posterior  inferior  enters  the  bone  lower  down,  and 
divides  into  filameots  which  go  to  the  molar  and  bicuspid 
teetK 

The  anterior  dental  fherve.  Fig.  37  (i  e),  which  enters  frora  the 
infra-orbital  canal,  passes  at  first  horizontally  and  then  down- 
wards in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum ;  it  sends  filaments 
to  the  cuspid  and  incisor  teeth,  and  also  to  the  bone,  and 
the  lower  meatnB  of  the  nose. 


Fig.  37. 


A  viiEw  or  run  mntunWTJOV  of  tub  TiufacijH*  or  5tit  rAiJi,— L  OrHL  2. 
AnUruiD  of  Higbiuorii.  3.  Toofpte.  4-  Lower  m&xiJk*  5,  Ruqt  of  Jirb  pair,  furmiDg 
the  ^uglion  of  G^aaaeriui.  fl,  lii  branch,  ojibthalmic,  7.  2d  bmnoh,  superior  maiil- 
lar^.  8.  3d  bmueh,  inTeriar  mnxillarj.  9.  FroDtiU  bmiicbr  dividing  iutu  iapmurbitnl 
and  frootil  al  14,  10.  Liiehryrpi^I  bmneb,  dividing  before  epteriag  ibe  laebrj- 
mal  gUod.  11.  Na4al  branch.  Just  uadet  Uiu  figure  if  the  loOj^  root  of  tbe  Lcnticuliir 
or  ciliary  g»f>g!loii,  sod  a  few  of  th«  ciliary  nervea.  12,  Internal  nnanU  tlLsappeitHug 
tb rough  the  ntileriof  titlim«>tJiil  fommeti.  13*  Ejctemid  muah  14.  Supra  orbital 
and  frontaU  16.  lofm-orbital  nerve,  16.  Posterior  dentnl  branches,  IT.  Mil- 
die  dcDtiLl  branch*  IB,  A  uteri  or  dental  ocrre,  1ft*  Terrain  u  ting  brAncheB  of 
infrA-orbital,  ontled  Iftbial  and  palpybml,  20.  BubcnUneu?  malno,  or  orbital  branch^ 
21 ,  Pierygoifl  or  recurrent^  from  Mockel'f  gang1ic»(i,  22.  Five  nnterior  branches  of 
3d  branch  of  6th,  beinf  nerveBof  oitytlan,  ond  called  ma^seterie,  tpm|>oral|  pterygoid 
and  buccal.  23.  Lingual  bmnoh  joined  at  on  ncule  ungle  by  the  chorda  lytnpanL 
2i.  Inferior  deutal  nerire  terminating  in,  *2^.  Mentnd  brancboa.  20.  SuperQcial  tein^ 
pernl  nervo.    27*  Anricular  braudhei*    28.  Myk-hyoid  braoeh. 
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The  Ganglion  of  Meckel,  or  Spheno-Palatine  Gang- 
lion, may  now  be  examined,  with  its  communicating  branches. 
For  this  purpose  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
antrum  may  be  removea,  with  enough  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  fairly  to  expose  the  foramen  rotundum.  If  we 
now  divide  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  and  turn  it  backwards,  we 
shall  observe  two  small  filaments  going  downwards  to  join  a 
small  reddish  mass,  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  which  is 
the  ganglion  of  Meckel.  The  following  nerves  may  be  dis- 
covered proceeding  from  it  in  different  directions : — 

The  Spheno-Palatine  leaves  it  on  the  inner  side,  and 
passes  almost  immediately  through  the  spheno-palatine  fora- 
men to  enter  the  nose  just  behind  the  superior  meatus,  where 
it  divides  into  branches  which  will  be  described  with  the 
nasal  cavity. 

The  Palatine  Nerve,  consisting  sometimes  of  two  or 
three  divisions,  leaves  it  on  the  lower  side,  and  enters  the 
palatine  canal  to  divide  into  an  anterior^  middle  and  posterior 
branch.  The  anterior  is  distributed  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth ; 
the  middle  and  posterior  to  the  soft  palate,  the  amygdala) 
and  uvula.  The  posterior  palatine  bralffeh  not  unfrequently 
passes  through  a  separate  canal  in  the  palatine  bone. 

The  Vidian  Nerve  passes  backwards  from  the  ganglion 
to  the  vidian  or  pterygoid  canal,  and  through  it  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium.  It  sends  several  small  filaments  to 
the  sphenoidal  sinus.  These  nerves  cannot  at  present  be  con- 
veniently followed  beyond  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  The 
dissection  of  this  ganglion  and  its  nerves,  may  be  made  from 
the  nasal  cavity,  by  breaking  away  the  vertical  plate  of  the 
palatine  bone  which  forms  a  septum  between  the  nose  and 
the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa.  If  the  student  wishes,  he  can 
dissect  one  side  of  the  head  as  above  described,  and  the  other 
side  from  the  nasal  cavity. 

As  much  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  with  the  emi- 
nentia  articularis  of  the  temporal  bone  must  now  be  cut 
away  as  shall  be  necessary  to  expose  the  foramen  ovale. 
Divide  the  dental  and  gustatory  nerves  and  turn  them  up 
towards  the  foramen ;  the  otic  ganglion  will  now  be  observed 
just  below  the  foramen  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve. 

The  Otic  Ganglion  is  a  small,  reddish  body,  like  the  gan- 
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gUon  of  Meckel.  It  gives  off  the  following  nerves:  a  fascicu- 
lus, which  communicates  with  the  inferior  maxillary ;  ptery- 
goid and  auricular  branches,  the  latter  being  a  motor  and 
tine  former  a  sensor  filament;  and  several  filaments,  which 
connect  it  with  the  sympathetic,  being  sent  to  the  plexus  on 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  Two  muscular  branches  also 
leave  this  ganglion,  one  suj^lying  the  tensor  tympani,  and 
the  other  the  tensor  palati.  Posteriorly  it  gives  off  the  super- 
fidal  petrosal  nerve^  which  perforates  the  petrous  bone  to 
join  the  vidian  and  a  branch  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  in 
the  tympanum.  This  ganglion,  like  that  of  Meckel,  may  be 
reached  from  within  by  cutting  away  the  levator  palati 
muscle,  and  finding  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eusta- 
cMan  iube^  near  the  osseous  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated. 


Sect.  IX. — Dissection  of  the  Eak. 

The  organ  of  hearing  is  divided  into  the  external,  middle, 
and  internal  portions.  The  first  is  covered  by  the  skin,  the 
second  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  the  third  has  no 
external  communication. 

The  External  Ear,  Fig.  38,  is  divided  into  the  auricle 
and  meatus.  The  firamework  of  the  auricle  consists  of  a 
fibro-cartilage,  which  gives  to  it  the  peculiar  form  it  presents, 
and  allows  of  a  great  degree  of  flexibility.  It  is  very  firmly 
attached  to  the  margin  of  the  meatus,  so  much  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  may  be  sustained  by  the  auricles.  The 
following  points  are  to  be  noticed  upon  each  auricle: — 

The  cranial  surface  is,  generally  convex,  while  the  facial 
gurface  is  concave.  The  deepest  part,  that  which  leads  into 
the  meatus,  is  called  the  concha.  The  projection  in  front 
of  this,  and  partly  covering  it,  is  the  tragus.  When  the 
tragus  is  pressed  inwards,  it  covers  the  meatus.  Hairs  grow 
from  its  posterior  surface.  A  little  lower  down,  behind  and 
opposite  to  the  tragus,  is  the  anti-tragus.  This  is  smaller  than 
the  tragus,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  notch  called  the 
notch  of  the  eoncha,  or  incisura  tragica.  Tne  anti-helix  is  the 
ridge  which  commences  just  above  the  anti-tragus,  curves 
upwards  and  forwards  to  bifurcate,  leaving  a  depression  be- 
tween its  divisions  called  the  scaphoid  fossa.  The  external 
curved  border  of  the  ear  is  the  hel^.    The  helix  is  separated 
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i'voui   tbc  iirili-lielix   hy  the   foHmi   mftuminata.       Tho    lowef ' 
peiidulou!*  part  of  the  auricle  is  tbo  W>f!,     It  ooiuKiHU*  of  a 
duplicature  of  the  akin,  with  a  small  portion  of  adipofia  nub- 
stance. 

The  helix  and  anti -helix  utiita  behind  to  form  the  proceastis  j 
cauilalm^    which    m    sw^parattrd 
from  the   aiiti-trag^us  by  a  JIh-  P»g-  88. 

8ure.  The  Jismre  of  tlie  (rafjiis 
is  situated  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face, The^ff^^re  of  the  fi^lix  is 
jiut  above  the  tubm/lc  to  which 
IB  atuchtMl  the  attrahens  aurein 
muscle. 

The  LifiAMKNTBof  the  auricle 
are  intrinsic  audextrinBic.  The 
form^  consist  of  ligamentous 
bands,  intended  to  preserve  the 
fibro-eartila^  in  its  proper 
form,  and  to  occupy  Ine  fis- 
sures. The  &Ufer  eonsist  of,  a 
posimor^  which  connoeta  the 
concha  to  the  maatoid  process; 
an  (interior^  which  extendi  trom 
the  process  of  the  helix  to  the 
zygomatic  arch;  and  of  a  Uga* 
ftimt^  which  cotineots  the  tragus 
to  the  i«ime  part, 

Tl)e  Intrinbic  MuscleSj  Fig. 
89,  of  the  auricle  are  the  follow* 
ing,  The/^'  '  '/r is  situated 
jnst  aliove  i  i^s  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  lielix.     It 

conj^tMts  of  H  yariuw  band  of  muscular  fibres^  tendinous  at 
each  extremity, 

The  hdids  mtncfr  occupies  the  helix  where  it  projects  into 
the  concha* 

The  anti'tra^cus  extends  from  the  external  surface  of  the 
anf^  ■  to  t!ie  jsf  tmudutus, 

'I  knd  lies  .  y  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 

tragu.s, 

Tlie  iratistmrmis  autkulm  is  situated  on  the  cranial  surface 
of  the  auricle,  extending  from  the  concha  to  the  hdix, 
11 
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Fig.  39. 


The  Ahtebies  of  the  auricle  are  derived  from  the  poste- 
rior auricular,  and  the  auricular  branches  of  the  tcmponth 
Quite  a  large  branch  from  the  posterior  auricular  enters  the 
concha  between  the  anti-helix  and  the  processus  caudatus. 

The  Nerves  come  from  several  sources;  aa  the  auricula* 
ris  magnus,  the  facial^  the  fifth j  and  the  pneumogastric.  The 
concha  13  suppiied  by  a  branch  which  perforates  the  cartilage 
just  above  the  anti-tmgus* 

The  Tmaim  auditorium  ^emus,  Fig,  41  (s),  is  about  an  inch 
in  length.  The  inner  half  of  it  is  oaseons,  and  belongs  to  the 
temporal  bone.  It  is  slightly  curved,  with  its  couvexitj 
nnwarda.  Its  lower  wall  is  longer  than  the  upper,  on  account 
oi  the  oblique  position  of  the  membraua  tympani.  A  trans- 
verse vertical  section  of  it  presents 
a  figure  somewhat  oval  or  ellipti* 
cal,  the  vertical  diameter  being  the 
longest.  The  middle  of  it  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  extremities. 
The  outer  portion  is  partly  fibrous 
and  partly  cartilaginous*  The 
fibrous  structure  forms  about  the 
upper  fourth  of  the  canaL  There 
are  two  or  three  fissures  in  the 
cartilaginous  portion  collet!  the 
Jissfires  of  Sardorini  The  stfuc- 
ture  of  this  part  of  the  canal 
admits  of  some  mobility. 

The  meatus  is  lined  by  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  skin  from  the  auricle. 
It  is  very  thin  and  delicate,  and 
covered  with  fine  hairs.  In  old 
persons  there  are  usually  some 
quite  long  stiff  hairs  near  the  ex- 
ternal orifice,  which  seem  to  affijrd 
some  protection  against  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  bodies.  In  the 
structure  of  the  lining  membrane 
are  a  number  of  sebaceous  follicles  called  the  cerumitwm 
glamk^  They  are  of  a  vellowLsh  color  when  cut,  and  secrete 
an  unctuous  substance  resembling  wax.  This  sometimes  ac- 
cumulates and  becomes  hard,  causing  deafness.  The  meatus 
should  be  observed  with  care  by  the  student.     It  may  be 
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ITS  Muscles. — 1, 2.  Tho  htlieia 
tunjoT  mu«c1o  qh  the  front  uf  the 
helix,  ^f  i.  The  hdich  mtnur  niua^ 
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examined  by  allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  enter  in  a  direction 
to  fall  on  the  membrana  tympani,  and  to  expose  the  whole  of 
the  interior  sur£EU»  of  the  meatus. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAR,  OR  TYMPANUM. 

The  tympanum  is  a  small  circular  cavity,  situated  between 
the  meatus  and  the  labyrinth,  or  internal  ear.  It  resembles 
somewhat  a  section  of  the  meatus,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  prolongation  of  that  tube  into  the  base  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  to  the  extent  of  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch.  It  is  cut  off  from  the  meatus  by  a  membrane, 
which  forms  its  external  wall,  while  the  septum  between  it 
and  the  internal  ear  forms  its  internal  wall.  This  cavity  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  rather  greater  tnan 
that  of  the  meatus. 

In  studying  it,  three  surfaces  are  presented ;  its  external 
and  internal  walls,  and  its  circumference. 

Pig.  40. 


MlMBRAVA  TtHPAKI  PKOM  THB   OUTSR  (a)  AMD    PROM  THR   IVHRR  (b)  SIDRS.— 1. 

membrmiiR  tjmfMtni.    2.  Malleot.    8.  Stapef.    4.  Ineuf. 

Its  external  wall  is  formed  by  the  membrana  tympani,  and 
the  inner  margin  of  the  parietes  of  the  meatus.  The  rnem- 
brana  tympani,  Fig.  40,  A,  B,  is  inclined  inwards  in  a  direction 
from  above  downwards,  thus  increasing  the  length  of  the  floor 
of  the  meatus.  It  is  concave  externally,  with  its  correspond- 
ing convexity  projecting  into  the  tympanum.  It  has  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  its  inner  surface  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 
It  is  composed  of  three  laminse.  The  outer  one  is  reflected 
from  the  parietes  of  the  meatus,  and  the  inner  one  from  the 
walls  of  the  tympanum ;  the  middle  one  is  fibrous,  and  is  fixed 
to  a  groove  in  the  circumference  of  the  tympanic  orifice  of  the 
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meatus.  In  the  foetus  it  is  attached  to  an  osseous  ring,  which 
is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  petrous  bone.  It  contains 
some  small  vessels.  The  following  points  are  to  be  noticed 
on  the  inner  wall: — 

The  fenestra  ovalis^  Fig.  41  (lo),  is  situated  in  the  upper 

Sart,  directly  opposite  the  roof  of  the  meatus.  Its  long 
iameter  is  inclined  downwards  and  forwards.  The  upper 
border  of  it  is  arched,  while  the  lower  is  nearly  straight.  It 
is  occupied  in  the  recent  subject  by  the  stapes  and  by  a  mem- 
brane. The  fenestra  rotunda  is  located  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  inner  wall,  and  lower  down  than  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  quite  a  deep  fossa.  Between 
and  below  these  two  orifices  is  seen  ^q  promontory.  Several 
small  grooves  are  sometimes  observed  on  the  promontory  for 
the  lodgment  of  filaments  of  Jacobson's  nerve ;  instead  of 
grooves,  they  may  exist  in  the  form  of  canals  in  the  bone. 
Just  in  front  of,  and  a  little  below  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  is  the  tympanic  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the 
tensor  tympani  muscle.  The  processus  cochleariformis  is  a 
projection  of  the  wall  of  this  canal  into  the  tympanum.  The 
aqueduct  of  Fallopius  forms  a  curved  ridge  just  above  the 
fenestra  ovalis.  Behind  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  near  the 
posterior  wall,  is  thejpyramic^  with  a  small  openingupon  its 
apex  which  is  occupied  by  the  stapedius  muscle.  The  canal 
for  the  transmission  of  Jacobson's  branch  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  enters  the  tympanum  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  promontory. 

In  the  posterior  part  of  the  tympanum  is  a  large  opening 
which  leads  into  the  mastoid  cells.  These  cells  are  lined  by 
mucous  membrane,  and  contain  air  during  life.  They  arc 
analogous  to  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses.  Below  the 
mastoid  opening  is  a  small  foramen,  through  which  passes 
the  chorda  tympani  nerve,  after  it  leaves  the  portio  dura. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  floor  of  the  tympanum  which 
deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  quite  thin,  and  is  formed 
by  a  prolongation  inwards  of  the  floor  of  the  meatus.  It 
corresponds  to  the  parotid  fossa  externally. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  tympanum  is  the  fissure  of 
QlaseriuSj  and  the  small  foramen  through  which  the  chorda 
tympani  makes  its  exit.  There  is  also  a  small  opening  for 
the  superficial  petrosal  branch  of  Jacobson  from  the  otic 

fanglion.      The  tympanic  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
ig.  41  (i  a),  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
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the  tympanum.    The  osseous  portion  of  this  tube  is  separated 
from  the  canal  for  the  tensor  tjmpani  muscle  by  the  sq>ium 

Pig.  41. 


A  Diagram  op  thi  Bab.^.  The  pinna,  f.  The  tympanam.  /.  The  laby. 
rinth.  1.  The  upper  part  of  the  helix.  3.  The  anti-helix.  8.  The  traeue.  4. 
The  anti-tragof.  6.  The  loboluf .  6.  The  eoneha.  7.  The  upper  part  of  the  foeaa 
innominata.  8.  The  meatni.  9.  The  membrana  tympani,  divided  by  the  teotion. 
10.  The  three  little  bones,  eroffing  the  area  of  the  tympanam,  malleoi,  ineue,  and 
■tapei ;  the  foot  of  the  etapee  blocki  ap  the  fenestra  oralia  npon  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanam.  11.  The  promontory.  13.  The  fenestra  rotunda ;  the  dark  open- 
ing aboTe  the  ossicnla  leaos  into  the  m«stoid cells.  18.  The  Bustachian  tube;  the 
little  eanal  upon  this  tube  contains  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  in  its  passage  to  the 
tympanum.  14.  The  restibule.  15.  The  three  Pcmicircular  canals — horiiontal, 
perpendicular,  and  oblique.  16.  The  ampullsB  upon  the  perpendicular  and  hori- 
lontal  canals.  17.  The  cochlea.  18.  A  depression  between  the  conrexities  of  the 
two  tnbuli  which  communicate  with  the  tympanum  and  restibule :  the  one  is  the 
■cala  tympani,  terminating  at  13,  the  other  is  the  scala  vestibuli. 

cochleari/orme.  This  part  of  the  tube  is  small  in  the  pre- 
pared bone,  and  much  smaller  in  the  recent  bone  before  its 
membranous  lining  is  removed. 

In  the  upper  wall  is  a  depression  which  is  occupied  hj 
the  head  of  tne  malleus  and  the  short  leg  of  the  incus.  This 
wall  is  perforated  by  several  foramina,  for  the  transmission 
of  vessels  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  ossicula  auditus,  or  small  bones  of  the  ear.  Fig.  42, 
are  the  malleus,  incus,  orbiculare,  and  stapes. 
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Fig.  42. 


These  form  a  chain,  extending  across  the  tympanum  from 
the  membrana  tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  MALLEUS  is  situated  next  to  the  membrana  tympani. 
It  consists  of  a  head,  neck,  handle,  and  two  processes,  long 
and  short.  The  head  is  round  and  smooth  above,  and  con- 
cave below,  for  articulating  with  the  incus.  From  the  neck^ 
which  is  flattened,  the  two  processes  arise ;  the  short  one  is 
directed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  membrana  tympani,  against 
which  it  rests;  tne  lortg  one,  called  the  processus  gracilis^ 
arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  projects  for- 
wards towards  the  Glaserian  fissure.  The  laxator  tympani 
muscle  is  inserted  into  it.  The  handle^  or  manvhrium^  has 
nearly  a  vertical  position,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  fibrous 
layer  of  the  membrana  tympani,  the  radiating  fibres  of  which 

diverge  from  it.  It  extends  to 
the  centre  of  the  membrane,  and 
curves  slightly  outwards. 

The  INCUS  is  placed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  preceding.  It  presents 
a  body  and  two  processes.  There 
is  a  concavity  on  the  body  for  the 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  mal- 
leus. The  short  process  is  of  a 
conical  shape,  and  directed  back- 
wards to  tne  opening  into  the 
mastoid  cells.  Its  extremity  is 
attached  by  a  ligament.  The  long 
process  descends  a  little  behind, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  the  handle 
of  the  malleus,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it.  Its  lower  end  is 
curved  inwards. 

The  ORBicuLABE  is  vcry  fre- 
quently fixed  to  the  extremity  of 
the  long  process  of  the  incus.  It 
is  round,  and  flattened  like  a  disk. 
The  STAPES  presents  a  head,  two 
crura,  and  a  base.  Its  position  is 
Horizontal.  The  head  articulates 
with  the  orbiculare,  and  the  base  fits  into  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
The  posterior  crus  is  longer  and  more  curved  than  the  anterior. 


OSBTCLKS  OP  THB  LlTT  EaR 
ARTICULATED,  AKD  BBElf  PROM 
THK     OUTSIDE     AND     BELOW. —  m, 

Hemd  of  the  malleusy  below  which 
is  the  eonstriotioD,  or  oeolc.  g, 
Prooessiu  graoilis,  or  long  proooM, 
At  the  root  of  which  is  the  short 
process.  A.  Manubriam,  or  han- 
dle, ce.  Short  ems;  and  (e,  long 
oros  of  the  incus.  The  body  of 
this  bone  is  seen  articulating  with 
the  mallens  and  its  long  cms, 
through  the  medium  of  the  orbi- 
culare  a,  here  partly  concealed, 
with  the  st^[>ei.  «.  Base  of  the 
stapes.  Bis^piified  three  diame- 
ters. 
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These  bones  are  connected  to  each  other  by  capsular  liga- 
ments, which  contain  synovial  membranes.  They  are  also 
connected  to  the  parietes  of  the  tympanum  by  three  liga- 
ments. The  head  of  the  malleus  is  attached  to  the  roof  by 
a  ligament ;  the  short  process  of  the  incus  is  connected  to 
the  opening  into  the  mastoid  cells,  and  the  base  of  the  stapes 
to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  by  ligamentous  fibres. 

The  muscles  of  the  tympanum  are  the  tensor  tympani,  the 
laxator  tympani,  and  tne  stapedius. 

The  TBNSOR  TYMPANI,  Fig.  45,  a,  arises  from  the  cartilage 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  ana  the  contiguous  portion  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  also  from  the  bony  canal  which  it  occu- 
pies just  above  the  septum  cochleariforme.  It  enters  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  is  reflected  outwards,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the  malleus  immediately  below 
the  processus  gracilis. 

The  LAXATOR  TYMPANI  is  regarded  very  generally  as  liga- 
mentous, and  not  muscular  in  its  structure.  It  is  attached  to 
the  point  of  the  processus  gracilis,  and  passes  through  the 
Glaserian  fissure  to  become  connected  with  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

Another  laxator  has  been  described  extending  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  malleus. 

The  STAPEDIUS  arises  from  a  aepression  on  the  pyramid, 
and  passes  downwards  and  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
neck  of  the  stapes. 

The  tympanum  is  lined  by  a  very  thin  delicate  mucous 
membrane.  This  adheres  closely  to  the  periosteum  beneath 
it.  It  invests  the  small  bones,  and  covers  the  vessels  and 
nerves ;  is  reflected  into  the  mastoid  cells,  but  not  into  the 
labyrinth;  closes  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  the  space  between 
the  crura  of  the  stapes. 


THE  INTERNAL  EAR,  OR  LABYRINTH. 

The  internal  ear  contains  the  peripheral  expansion  of  the 
nerve  of  hearing.  It  lies  deep  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  consists  of  several  compartments.  From 
its  complex  character  it  has  been  called  the  labyrinth.  Its 
compartments  are  the  vestibule,  the  semicircular  canals,  three 
in  number,  and  the  cochlea.      The  vestibule  is  situated  in 
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the  centre,  with  the  cochlea  in  front  and  the  semicircular 
canals  behind.  These  osseous  cavities  contain  within  them 
membranous  sacs,  which  constitute  the  membranous  laby- 
rinth. A  fluid  fills  the  sacs,  and  also  the  osseous  cavities 
outside  of  the  sacs. 

The  Vestibule,  Fig.  41  (i  4),  is  placed  between  the  fenestra 
ovalis  on  the  externid  side,  and  the  macula  cribrosa  at  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius  intemus  on  the  inside.  The 
distance  between  these  two  walls  is  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch.  Its  antero-posterior  diameter  is  about  one-fifth  of  an 
inch.  It  presents  in  its  circumference  three  enlargements, 
called  comtwi,  a  superior,  an  anterior  inferior,  and  a  posterior 
inferior.  The  semicircular  canals  open  by  three  orifices  into 
the  posterior  inferior  cornu,  and  by  two  into  the  superior,  while 
the  vestibular  scala  opens  into  the  anterior  inferior  cornu. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  parietes  of  the  vestibule  are 
perforated  by  six  openings  of  considerable  size.  Besides 
these,  there  are  also  small  foramina  for  the  transmission  of 
filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  aqueduct  of  the  ves- 
tibule opening  into  its  posterior  part.  The  vestibule  presents 
two  depressions,  an  inferior,  called  iAiQ  fovea  hemispherical  and 
a  superior,  called  the /ovca  elliptica;  these  are  separated  by  a 
crest  named  eminentia  pyramidalis. 

The  Semicircular  Canals,  Fig.  41  (1 5),  form  each  about 
three-fourths  of  a  circle.  They  are  not  exactly  round  tubes, 
but  compressed  slightly  on  the  sides.  Two  of  them  open  into 
the  vestibule  by  a  common  orifice.  Dilatations  occur  at  three 
of  their  orifices;  they  are  called  ampulhe.  These  osseous 
canals  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  direction 
and  position.  Thus,  there  is  a  superior  vertical,  posterior 
vertical,  and  a  horizontal  one.  The  superior  vertical  has  its 
convexity  upwards;  its  situation  is  indicated  by  a  promi- 
nence on  the  petrous  bone,  which  is  very  distinct  in  the  foetus; 
its  direction  is  transversely  across  the  bone.  The  posterior 
vertical  has  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  petrous 
bone ;  its  convexity  looks  upwards  and  outwards.  The  hori- 
zontal  canal  is  convex  outwwrds.  It  is  shorter  than  the  other 
two.    The  common  orifice  is  formed  by  the  two  vertical  canals. 

The  Cochlea,  Fig.  41  (1 7),  resembles  in  shape  the  shell  of 
a  snail.  Its  base  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  audi- 
torius internus,  while  its  apex  is  directed  forwards,  outwards. 
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and  dowBwarJa    It  ^eems  to  conflii^t  of  a  tube  tarring  froRi 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  ooikd  two  and  a  half  tiinca  round 

Fig.  48. 


A  ittaifLr  MAamrmii  Yitw  or  wtie  ljn*«iT?rALFAre  nwrnr.  Boifr  TiAiirt*T^rr  nw 
TiiK  Li£irrSifne,i*rititKii  no  AH  Tu  KxrusKTiit  V 
dj:lfi?r«nea  of  eolor  iti  Kho  >tiii^uf  of  thift  figm 

|h«  eibarQil  from  ilici  intc'riiftl  Trtcfa  of  the  la:  .,,,,-.  ...  ,.  .,..  .,  ., ,  1 
lo  be  ve«»pl«d  bj  thf  Itquiiir  of  Cvtanitiui.  J.  Tho  (ittipulin  <il'  ihe  Fuperl^ir  i«ini. 
*3lffliiUr  e&it»L     2.  Thu  iiti}t>tina  of  «b»  csrymJit  ^nnnl,     ,1  Tbt  ktnimllA  uf  tht 


*  lirnnj  »nil  mti tiibmno us  at mi<"i'^'  "'?»■■  -Mi  ^  i, 

nniL     H.  Tfep  common  tuK' 
nbriLttoui  cannlA*     If.  The  pLi 
l¥o  tntcujun  cIltf>ticTia  of  tbo  vethhukv     I^ 
utORoniA  of  Brf^«eli«iU  inen  Jit   IK     12*   E-.^ 
otoeonm^  jui  iood  nt  13,     H,  15^  Itt,  17,  13. 

Tbo  twrui  of  ibo  lAmSirn  ffiirjiU*.    20.  TIj- 

piiDiioD  iotbo  posterior  aoiiiullft.    32.  Tb6  bcoJu  vcfiLibulL 


Tln3  fiuieoji  hprwt^on 
i  ior  and  liifcrifjf 

.  ...^  4i.a4itur7  ikcnret0 
to  tbo  0ph«riciif.     IS. 
2K  Tb*  ncrvoui  ^X' 
29«  Tb«  tuodiului. 


a  central  column,  A  partition,  Fl^^  43  (i »),  passes  from  the 
biiisc  to  the  apex  iu  this  tube,  dividiwg  it  into  two  eompart^ 
mentSj  called  scah.  One  of  these  s^caW  opens  into  tbo  tym* 
pannm,  and  the  other  into  the  veslibule^  heiicti  they  arc 
niuned  the  tf/mpank  and  the  voiiihuktr  acaliL% 
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The  septum  between  the  scalae  is  called  the  lamma  spiralis ; 
this  is  partly  osseous  and  partly  membraooua;  it  is  spoken  of 
as  the  lamirta  spiralis  rmmbranacca^  and  the  laTJiina  spiralis 
ossea.  The  osseous  portion  is  attached  by  its  inner  border 
to  the  central  column^  or  moiliolitSi  and  in  the  dried  prepara- 
tion looks  like  the  thread  of  a  screw.  The  upper  extremity 
of  this  projects  slightly  from  the  central  column,  and  forms 
the  hmnuius.  Both  it  and  the  outer  or  membranous  portion 
consist  of  two  lamellae,  between  which  are  placed  filaments 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  osseous  lamina  is  broadest  at 
the  base  of  the  cochlea,  while  the  membranous  is  broadest 
at  the  apex.  The  modiolus  is  a  column  of  a  conical  shape, 
with  its  base  jjcrforated  by  many  small  foramina,  and  traversed 
by  several  osseous  canals  for  the  transmission  of  the  filaments 
from  the  internal  meatus,  Avhich  pass  through  the  interior  of 
this  tube  to  get  in  between  the  lamellae  of  the  lamina  spiralis. 
Its  apex  is  somewhat  expanded,  to  which  portion  of  it  the  term 
infundibidum  is  applied  ;  this  again  is  covered  over  by  what 
is  called  the  ctipola^  The  modiolus  is  not  a  distinct  structure, 
but  blended  with  the  inner  wall  of  the  tube  of  the  cochlea, 
and  the  inner  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis*  The  helicotrema 
is  a  small  opening  between  the  scalse ;  it  is  situated  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  haranlus.  This  is  the  only  communication 
between  these  semicylindrical  tubes*  The  aqv^du^i  of  the 
cockka  opens  into  the  scala  tympani  near  the  ienestra  ovalis. 

The  difiereut  cavities  are  lined  by  a  very  delicate  fibro- 
eerous  membrane*  The  fibrous  layer  adheres  closely  to  the 
bone,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  a  periosteum ;  the  serous 
layer  secretes  the  perilymph^  or  liquor  Gotunnii,  This  lining 
membrane  assists  in  closiug  the  fenestra  rotnnda  and  the 
fenestra  ovalis;  it  also  forms  the  lamina  spiralis  membranosa. 

Tlie  Membranous  Laetrinth  is  found  only  In  the  vestibule 
and  semicircular  canals.  The  vestibular  portion  consists  of 
the  utricukiSj  or  wnimon  sinus ^  and  the  sacculns.  It  is  not 
certainly  ascertained  whether  these  two  membranous  cavities 
communicate  with  each  other  or  not.  The  utriculus  occupies 
the  posterior  part  of  the  vestibule,  aod  the  sacculus  the  ante- 
nor  and  inferior  parts.  The  ffiemhranous  semidrculaT  cariais 
correspond  with  the  osseous  canals  in  number,  in  ampullee, 
and  in  their  openings  into  the  utricle*  The  membranous 
labyrinth  is  filled  with  a  semi-fluid  called  the  etuioli/nipk: 
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There  are  observed  attached  to  the  utricle  and  saccule 
small  calcareous  bodies,  called  otolithes,  or  otoconia. 

The  arteries  of  the  tympanum  enter  it  in  the  following 
manner :  A  small  branch  from  the  middle  meningeal  passes 
through  the  hiatus  Fallopii;  another  from  the  internal  max- 
illary enters  it  through  the  Glaserian  fissure;  a  third  one 
comes  from  the  stylo-mastoid,  and  gets  in  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius;  it  receives  branches  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  &om  the  ascending  pharyngeal  or  inferior 
palatine  arteries ;  the  internal  carotid  also  sends  a  twig  into 
It  through  a  small  foramen  from  the  carotid  canal. 

The  artery  to  supply  the  labyrinth  passes  through  the 
meatus  auditorius  intemus.  It  sometimes  comes  from  the 
superior  cerebellar,  and  sometimes  from  the  basilar.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  it  divides  into  a  vestibular  and  a  coch- 
lear branch. 

The  nerves  connected  with  the  middle  and  internal  ear  are 
derived  from  several  sources.  There  are  four  which  enter 
the  petrous  bone;  one  of  these  terminates  in  the  labyrinth; 
the  other  three  pass  through  the  bone,  traversing  in  their 
course  the  tympanum.  The  portio  dura  and  portio  mollis 
enter  it  through  the  meatus  auditorius  internus ;  the  former 
leaves  it  through  the  foramen  stvlo-mastoideum ;  the  latter  is 
distributed  to  wie  labyrinth.  The  vidian  enters  through  the 
hiatus  Fallopii,  and  makes  its  exit  as  the  chorda  tympani, 
through  a  small  aperture  near  the  Glaserian  fissure.  Jacob- 
son's  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  passes  through  a  small 
foramen  situated  between  the  jugular  fossa  and  carotid  fora- 
men, and  leaves  the  bone  as  the  superficial  petrosal  branch  of 
Jacobson,  just  below  the  hiatus  Fallopii  to  go  to  the  otic 
ganglion. 

The  PoRTio  Mollis,  Fig.  44  (i  5,  1  e,  1 7),  at  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus  divides  into  two  branches,  one  for  the  cochlea  and 
one  for  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals.  The  anterior  or 
cochlear  division  passes  through  by  a  number  of  filaments  the 
perforated  base  of  the  modiolus,  and  thus  enters  its  osseous 
canals,  from  which  the  filaments  enter  nearly  at  right  angles 
the  space  between  the  lamellae  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  to 
terminate  in  a  delicate  nervous  membrane  in  the  form  of 
papillae. 

lihQ  posterior  or  vestibular  division  separates  into  three  fasci- 
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culi;  the  superior  of  which  eiit©rB  the  vestibule  to  expand  on 
the  utricle  and  on  the  ampulla  of  the  superior  vertical  and 

Fig.  44. 


A  YlKW  or  TH«  liABTRIIfTB  lit  AW  mTKBTEn  POBtnQK,  1*A11>  OPEM  80  AS  TO  SHOW 

THK  uijiTHiBtJTioif  Of  THIS  jtEiivn^,— 1,  2,  3,  Tfac  cochlflii  laid  opoQ  in  iU  fuUost  oi- 
t^nt,  uti  fi$  \o  ehow  tbe  Inmma  fpiraJie,  Tho  flji^iirei!  nru  placed  cid  the  two  tuni^  and 
ft&d  ft  half.  4»  5,  6.  Tiie  rommot  of  1%^  pivriolca  of  tb^  cocIlI&a.  7t  S-  Tho  vestibule. 
0,  10.  Superior  canal.  11,  12-  loferlor  caoal.  13,  Tli€  flxternat  canal.  11.  Tb« 
iemidroular  membranouA  ciu)ftt«.  Ifij  10,  17.  The  audltoij  dcito  ia  its  eourss  to 
£b«  labjrkitb. 

horizontal  merabranoiis  semicircular  canals;  the  middle  passes 
through  the  macula  cribrosa  to  expand  ou  the  saccule;  the 
iiilerior  enters  the  posterior  part  ot  the  vestibule  to  go  to  the 
ampulla  of  the  posterior  vertical  membranoua  canal. 

The  PoRTio  DuEA  leaves  the  meatus  and  enters  the  aque- 
duct of  Fallopius,  passes  forwards  and  outwards  to  communi- 
cate with  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  where  it  ia  joined  by  the  vidian 
nerve,  and  presents  a  gangliunic  enlargement;  it  then  passes 
backwards  and  dowuwaixls  over  the  fenestra  ovalis  to  reach 
the  foramen  stylo-mastoideum,  lu  its  course  through  the 
tympanum  it  passes  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
ijiner  wall  to  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  posterior  wall. 
It  is  connected  by  one  or  two  filaments  to  the  portio  moUis, 

The  Vidian,  after  passing  through  the  hiatus  Fallopii, 
joins  tlie  portio  dura  and  accompanies  it  through  the  tym- 
panum and  a  short  distance  iuto  the  stylo-mastoid  canal, 
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then  leaves  it,  retains  by  a  bony  canal  into  the  tympanum, 
and  goes  forwards  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and 
long  process  of  the  incus,  to  a  small  foramen  close  by  the 
Glaaerian  fissure.  After  leaving  the  portio  dura,  it  is  called 
the  chorda  tympani. 

The  Nerve  of  Jaoobsok,  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
enters  the  tympanum  just  below  the  promontory,  and  after 
giving  oflf  the  following  branches  leaves  it  through  an  osseous 
canal  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  near  the  hiatus  Fallopii : 

Kg.  46. 


a  Drawinoop  thb  Tympaitic  Nkrtk  from  BRKSCHrr*!  work  or  THR  RAR. — A. 
SquainottB  part  of  ttmporal  bone,  b,  b.  Petroas  portion  of  same.  c.  Lower  maxillarj 
nerve,  d.  Internal  carotid  artery,  a.  Tensor  tympani  maBcIe.  1.  Carotid  plezua. 
2.  Otie  ganglion.  8.  Glofeo-pbarjngeal  nerro.  4.  Tympanic  nenre.  6.  Branches 
to  carotid  plexni.  6.  Branch  to  fenestra  rotunda.  7.  Branch  to  fenestra  oralis.  8. 
Branch  to  join  the  large  superficial  petrosal  nenre.  9.  Small  superficiM  petrosal 
nerve.  10.  Nerve  to  tensor  tympani  muscle.  11.  Facial  nerve.  12.  Chorda  tym- 
panL  13.  Petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  14.  Branch  to  the  membrane 
lining  the  Eustachian  tube. 

One  branch  enters  the  carotid  canal  to  join  the  sympathetic; 
another  joins  the  vidian  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii;  a  third  goes 
to  the  Eustachian  tube;  a  fourth  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  a 
fifth  to  the  fenestra  rotunda.  By  a  division  of  this  nerve  into 
12 
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filaments,  and  these  filaments  reuniting,  the  tympanic  plexus 
is  formed.  Before  entering  the  tympanum,  Jacobson's  nerve 
is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  pneumogastric  and  facial 
nerves.  This  nerve  joins  the  superficial  petrosal  branch  of 
Jacobson,  and  thus  forms  a  communication  between  the  gan- 
glion of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  the  otic  ganglion. 


Sect.  X. — Dissection  of  the  Nose. 

The  nose  is  the  organ  of  smell ;  it  afibrds  to  the  lungs  an 
external  communication  which  is  constantly  open  for  the 
transmission  of  air ;  it  furnishes  a  passage  or  common  outlet 
to  several  cavities  lined  by  mucous  membrane ;  it  also  con- 
tributes essentially^  to  the  perfection  of  the  voice.  It  occu- 
Eies  a  central  position  in  the  facial  portion  of  the  head.  It 
as  on  each  side  of  it  the  orbit  above  and  the  antrum  High- 
mori  below,  and  extends  from  the  floor  of  the  cranial  cavity 
above  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  below.  It  opens  anteriorly 
upon  the  face,  and  posteriorly  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments  called  the  nasal 
foss8B,  which  are  separated  by  an  osseo-cartilaginous  septum. 

The  term  nose  is  more  commonly  applied  to  that  portion 
which  projects  upon  the  face.  The  structure  of  the  lower 
and  most  prominent  portion  of  this  is  cartilaginous,  while 
the  upper  part  is  osseous.  The  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves 
of  the  nose  have  already  been  described. 

The  bones  are  the  nasal  and  the  nxisal  processes  of  the  su- 
perior maxillae. 

The  cartilages^  or  fibro-cartihges^  form  the  framework  of 
the  movable  part  of  the  nose.  They  furnish  a  structure  of 
sufficient  firmness  to  preserve  the  anterior  nares  patent,  while 
their  mobility  is  a  protection  against  injury,  and  allows  the 
nostrils  to  be  closed  or  expanded. 

These  cartilages  consist  of  the  septal  or  middle^  and  two 
lateral  upon  each  side,  a  superior  and  inferior^  or  alar. 

The  middle  cartilage.  Fig.  46  (4),  forms  the  anterior  septum 
of  the  nasal  fossae.  The  columna  is  tjie  septum  between  the 
anterior  nares.  This  cartilage  is  of  an  irregular  triangular 
shape ;  its  centre  is  not  so  thick  as  the  margins,  and  is  fre- 
quently inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Its  upper  and 
posterior  border  is  attached  to  the  vertical  lamella  of  the 
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Fig.  46. 
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ethmoidf  aud  its  posterior  inferior  border  is  received  bt3tweea 

the  edges  of  the  von:ier  and  the  jifibitino 

processes  of  the  superior  maxilla?;   its 

anterior  border  ib  cunuectcd  to  thts  jia^l 

suture  and  Uj  the   two  iuftjriur  lattTal 

cartilages.     It  sometimes  projects  back^ 

wards  botween  the  etlujioidal  lamcila  and 

the  vomer  to  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid 

bone* 

The  sujicrwr  hkml  cnrtikigej  Fig,  47  ( i ), 
on  each  side  is  attached  above  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  n:isal  bone,  pof^tc* 
riorly  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  su|)criur 
maxdla,  below  to  tne  inferior  lateral  car- 
tilage of  the  same  side,  and  in  the  median 
line  to  the  septal  cartilage;  the  two  car* 
tilages  are  not  directly  attache*!  to  each 
other  at  their  anterior  margins.  The 
anterior  margin  is  thicker  than  the  pos- 
terior.   Tlicy  are  of  a  triangular  shape.    The  in/erwr  lateral  or 

fig.  47. 
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alar  mrlihffm,  Fig.  48,  c^  e,  nearly  surroutid  the  anterior  nares; 
the  oQtcr  and  posterior  part  of  each  m  narrow^  but  is  en- 
larged anteriorly  to  form  with  its  fellow  on  the  opposito  side 
the  apex  of  the  nose.  Each  projects  backwards  below  the 
septal  cartilage  to  assist  in  forming  the  colnmua.  Behind 
where  their  outer  portions  are  attached  by  dense  fibrous 
tissue  to  the  maxilla,  are  usually  on  each  aide  two  or  three 
small  cartilages,  called  the  semmmd  mrtilages.  The  inner 
portion  of  each  alar  cartilage  is  connected  behind  to  the  nasal 
spiue.  The  lower  parts  of  the  ahe  of  the  nose  are  formed  by 
dense  areolar  tissue. 

The  Nasal  Foss^  should  be  studied  in  the  first  place  in 
a  prepared  skull,  which  has  been  divided  by  a  vertical  sec- 
tion made  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  ao  as  to 
leave  the  osseous  septum  entire.  A  knowledge  of  the  nasal 
fossai  is  too  important  to  be  neglected  by  the  student.  If  he 
be  familiar  with  the  osseous  walls  of  these  cavities,  he  will 
encounter  very  little  difficulty  in  dissecting  and  understand- 
ing the  soft  parts  connected  with  them. 

Each  nasal  fossa  is  somewhat  wedge-shaped;  the  thin  edge 
looks  upwards^  and  is  rounded  off  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
to  correspond  to  the  arched  roof  of  this  cavity. 

The  inner  wall,  Fig.  49,  is  formed  above  by  the  vertical 

Fig.  49. 


tmw  4JTO  Oaiitii^«iwoijb  Septum  f>ip  tR«  No3r,  stKN  rnoM  tub  LkFT 
Kiiial  bone.  h.  Rup^^Hur  m'txiJUry  bone,  e*  SpbenoitlRl  sinus,  d* 
Seiitnil  or  parpen dLeular  pldto  of  thi>  otlimniil  bune.  «.  Yumer.  2*.  Inner  port 
of  lh«  (right)  lower  loleral  cortllago  of  tho  noae.    4,  CArtibgo  of  the  ffcptucd. 
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lamella  of  the  ethmokl   bone ;    below  and  l>chiTi<I  hy  tho 
YODier;  the  angular  space  iMstwoen   tljc^.?  Inme^  auteriorly 
m  ooeiipied  l)y  the  st:ptnl  cartilage.    The  outer  wall,  Fig*  50j« 
is  very  uneven  ou  account  of  the  projection  of  the  turbinafc 
bones  into  the  tbasa. 

Tho  iNFEHioK  TUiiuiNATEu  BOKK,  Fig,  ^0  {t\  !«  ft  Heparati 
piece.    Its  inforior  free  Ijonler  is  situak^^l  about  lialf-wuy  l>e- 
tweeii  the  sutierior  maxillu  and  tho  septum  n^tsi ^  and  al^iut  four 
lines  from  the  floor  of  the  fossa.    Tne  disttanoo  Viet  ween  its 
central  part»  which  ig  more  prominent  than  the  extremitieaij 
and  the  eepturn,  is  usually  less  than  a  fourth  of  an  incfe 
The  space  below  and  between  this  bono  and  th«  nasal 

Pig.  W, 


^SB  Oi^Tin  WiitL  or  tint  Lerr  NAiAt  Fomha  covtujiD  wrry  rui  FiTtritAXT 
ll*iri*Airi{.— K  Frtmbal  lH*f**j.  2.  Njuml  buni^.  i*.  8wfn?ri«*r  mftiilUry^  4»  sphe- 
noid* &<  Thtt  ap|«r  ef'^^^Sy  **^'*<''  ^-  iliilillfl  BpoftjcjjT  Wn*,  ?;  howar  ipongy 
htm^m  Tbs  Clnit  ineitlttaefl  nr  Ihn  mmv  iua  »efii  Wioipr  Xh^  ihiet>  Itut-tintncil  btmf»« 
rOfpeetiTelj.    i.  Tli«  gpeoing  uf  tbu  EuetHiitittui  tu(>i.\ 

of  the  antrum  is  tlie  inftTmr  mmlm ;  the  ductus  ad  nasmn 
opens  into  t}ie  aitteriur  extrctnitj^  of  thiis  meatus.     Tlie  swr- 
face  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  very  rough,  presenting  i 
numerous  elevations  and  depressions,     its  att;>chmcnt9  aroj 
slight,  eoufietpiently  it  is  easily  broken  uway. 

12* 
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The  MIDDLE  TURBINATED  BONE^  Fig.  50  («),  is  a  part  of  the 
ethmoid ;  and  is  not  half  as  large  as  the  inferior.  This  is  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  half  of  the  nasal  fossa ;  its  free 
border  is  separated  from  the  inferior  about  two  lines.  The 
middle  meatus  is  the  space  below  and  on  the  outside  of  it 
The  antrum  Highmori,  the  anteHor  cells  of  the  ethmoid  and 
the  frontal  sinus  open  into  this  meatus.  The  frontal  sinus 
is  nearly  half  an  inch  above  and  in  front  of  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity, and  the  opening  between  them  is  called  the  infuncUb' 
ulum. 

The  SUPERIOR  TURBINATED  BONE,  Fig.  50  («),  is  about  half 
an  inch  in  length;  it  is  separated  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  middle  turbinated  bone  by  the  superior  mecUus^  which  is  a 
small  sulcus,  forming  a  sort  of  common  opening  to  the  pos- 
terior cells  of  the  ethmoid.  The  spheno-palatine  foramen  is 
situated  just  behind  this  meatus,  and  the  opening  from  the 
sphenoidal  sinus  just  behind  and  above  it.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  the  antrum  of 
the  maxilla,  the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and  the  nasal  duct 
all  communicate  with  the  nasal  fossa. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  lachrymal  bone  is  seen  in  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  middle  meatus.  This  should  be 
noticed,  as  showing  the  relation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the 
nasal  fossa.  The  vertical  lamella  of  the  palatine  bone  forms 
a  portion  of  the  outer  wall  posteriorly. 

The  ROOF  of  each  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  arched  in  its  antero- 

Eosterior  direction.  It  is  formed,  proceeding  from  before 
ackwards,  by  the  nasal  bones,  the  floor  of  the  frontal  sinus, 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  sphenoidal  sinus.  The  central  or  horizontal  portion  is 
perforated  for  the  olfactory  nerve  and  the  internal  nasal  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic;  the  anterior  sloping  portion  has  a  groove 
for  the  nasal  branch  just  mentioned ;  the  posterior  portion, 
which  is  nearly  vertical,  contains  the  opening  from  the  sphe- 
noidal sinus.  The  form  of  the  roof  may  be  modified  some- 
what, according  to  the  development  of  the  frontal  and  sphe- 
noidal sinuses. 

The  FLOOR  of  each  fossa  is  nearly  horizontal  in  the  antero- 
posterior direction,  and  concave  transversely ;  it  is  narrowest 
at  its  anterior  extremity.  The  central  part  is  formed  by  the 
horizontal  plate  or  palatine  process  of  the  superior  maxilla; 
anteriorly,  by  the  bony  substance  just  above  the  alveolar  pro- 
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cess  which  contains  the  canine  tcetli;  and  bchin<V  Kv  tl*^  h^^"- 
zoiital  plate  of  tho  palatine  bone.    About  a  fourth  of  an  inch 

Fig*  5K 
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n«  (ilftniim.     10.  InMor    : 

boot,     13>  lU  unioti  wUfi  uh  nibuir.uL 


TiHomAt,  Cri 
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i,  cdfercrd  bj  itt  mcmbrniie.     15.   ^  iyc<r,     1<(,  tu  iii' 

biifltl«  It  deijti  ia  tbo  ortSca  erf  th^  iLDtnun  Higliuif}riiitiiim> 

hehind  the  naaal  fipin<%  ftnd  doSG  to  the  septum  nasi,  is  Bifcu- 
ated  the  foramon  incisivum,  or  anterior  pHiAtine  foranien. 

The  relation  of  the  external  orifice  of  the  Evistut^liii^u  tul^e^ 
Fig,  50  (s),  to  the  namd  cavity^  should  be  uoticcrl  in  the  pre- 
pared skull,  but  more  pailicuiarly  in  tlio  recent  subject,  with 
refereace  to  the  introduction  of  an  iustrumont  into  it  through 
the  naaal  fossa. 

To  examine  the  naiml  fosstv  in  the  recent  subject,  the  head 
must  be  divided  vurticallji  as  was  mentiotied  in  et>nnection 
with  the  ]irc|mred  cranium.  A  Jino  mw  witliout  any  back  ia 
best  for  this  purpose. 

The  na^l  foaste  arc  lined  by  a  mucous  rnemlfTfti^e^  which  is 
continued  into  the  iiphenoidal,  fronud^  and  mnxillary  sinnses, 
and  ethmoidal  cells;  it  is  eontiruiou^  throngh  the  lachryinal, 
passages w i I h  t) i e  co nj u n c ti va ;  w i th  th em nc oui^ me m b rano  < jf '1 
the  pharynx  and  Eiiatachian  tubes  through  the  posterior  nares, 
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and  with  the  skin  through  the  anterior  nares.  On  the  septum 
and  turbinated  bones  it  is  soft,  thick,  and  very  vascular ;  in 
other  places  it  is  blended  with  the  periosteum,  and  might  be 
called  a  fibro-mucous  membrane.  At  the  lower  borders  of 
the  turbinated  bones  it  forms  quite  thick  folds;  and  at  the 
inferior  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  it  forms  a  fold  which  has 
been  spoken  of  as  a  valve.  The  spheno-palatine,  ethmoidal, 
and  anterior  palatine  foramina  are  covered  over  and  con- 
cealed by  it  in  the  fresh  preparation.  The  openings  into  the 
different  sinuses  are  considerably  diminished  in  size  hj  it, 
and  the  periosteum  beneath  it.  It  has  a  columnar  epithelium. 
In  the  sinuses,  the  mucous  membrane  is  thinner,  less  vascu- 
lar, and  covered  by  the  squamous  epithelium.  Cilia  exist 
upon  its  surface,  both  in  the  sinuses  and  nasal  fossa3. 

The  following  nerves  are  found  in  the  nasal  fossa.  As  there 
are  no  muscles  to  be  supplied  in  this  cavity,  no  motor  nerves 
are  required. 

The  Olfactory,  Fig.  52  (5),  enters  it  from  above  by  nume- 
rous filaments,  which  descend  about  an  inch  on  the  septum,  and 
to  the  middle  meatus  on  the  outer  wall.  The  filaments  form 
minute  plexuses  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  The  exact 
manner  in  which  they  terminate  is  not  known.  By  tearing 
off  the  mucous  membrane,  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  may 
be  traced  to  their  termination  in  this  structure.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  distribution  of  this  nerve,  that  air  loaded  with 
odorous  particles  must  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  ca- 
vity in  order  to  make  an  impression  on  the  peripheral  expan- 
sion of  the  nerve  of  smell.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  spread  out 
upon  only  a  ve/y  small  portion  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
nasal  fossa. 

The  Spheno-Palatine  Nerve,  Fig.  52  (e),  consisting  usu- 
ally of  several  branches,  enters  the  nasal  fossa  just  behind 
the  superior  meatus,  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen. 
Several  small  branches,  callSi  the  external,  are  distributed  to 
the  mucous  membrane  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  fossa,  some 
filaments  reaching  the  septum ;  a  much  larger  branch,  called 
the  internal  or  naso-palatine^  crosses  over  to  the  septum,  and 
descends  first  vertically,  and  then  horizontally,  to  reach  the 
anterior  palatine  foramen,  or  foramen  incisivum,  in  which  it 
is  said  to  connect  with  the  ganglion  of  Cloqiiei,  Fig.  52  (9)  ;  it 
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then  paascs  tli rough  this  fonuiicii  U)  the  nxiicoug  tniimbraiio 
or  the  hiird  palaW,  ju^t  lichinJ  the  iucisor  teeth. 

Fig.  52. 
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turbitiatml  bQn«* 


These  ncrvoa  ramify  between  the  rnucona  menibmnc  and 
fMsriosteum.  To  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  thoTn^  the  part 
should  be  kept  for  eome  time  in  dihite  nitric  acid ;  when,  by 
seiiarating  the  membran©  from  the  bone,  they  can  be  seen 
from  the  fibrous  .surface. 

The  untermr  iHtJaime  nerve  gives  off  a  bnuH^li  w>iieh  enters 
nfisal  f*>a8a  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  tlic  inferior 
turbinated  bone»  and  ramifies  in  the  h>wcr  part  of  the  fossa. 

The  internal  nmdl  branchy  Fig.  52  (?),  of  the  ophthalmic, 
enters  the  naaal  cavity  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  cth* 
moid,  near  the  crista  ,L(alli,  sends  some  t%vigs  to  the  st^ptum 
and  outer  wall^  and  then  piisses  down  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  nasal  bouo  to  its  junction  with  the  lateral  cjiTtihigOi^  of  the 
nose,  where  it  perforates  the  fibrotis  structure  connecting  the 
Icartilage  and  bone,  and  is  distribnt^Ml  to  the  integument  cover- 
ing the  nose.  In  its  eourae,  some  tllamenta  penetrate  the  bono. 

The  arirrieji  entering  the  nasal  fos^sa  coit.sist  of  brunches 
[from  the  spheno-palatine,  the  iufra-orbital,  the  pidatine^  the 
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pterygo-palatine,  the  supra-orbital,  the  ethmoidal,  and  the 
mciaL  From  these  various  sources  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nasal  fossa  is  abimdantly  supplied  with  arterial  blood. 

The  veins,  Fig.  8,  A,  correspond  with  the  arteries.  Some 
branches  find  their  way  into  the  ifrontal  sinus,  and  through 
the  foramen  caecum  communicate  with  the  superior  longitudi- 
nal sinus  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  student  should  study  the  nasal  fossae  with  reference  to 
plugging  the  nares  to  arrest  hemorrhage;  the  removal  of 
polypi,  and  foreign  bodies  which  may  happen  to  be  lodged  in 
them;  the  introduction  of  instruments  to  reach  the  Eustachian 
tube,  or  to  be  conducted  into  the  pharynx  through  the  nasal 
cavity;  their  proximity  to  the  brain  and  its  meninges;  and 
their  connection  with  the  sphenoidal,  frontal,  and  maxillary 
sinuses.  Fig.  52  (i,  2),  and  the  ductus  ad  nasum.  The  exact 
relation  of  the  osseous  sinuses,  just  mentioned,  to  the  nasal 
fossae  should  be  carefully  noted ;  the  manner  in  which  a  puru- 
lent collection  in  either  of  these  sinuses  would  be  affected,  in 
regard  to  its  escape,  by  the  position  of  the  head. 

K,  for  instance,  pus  should  be  formed  in  the  maxillary 
sinus  or  antrum,  a  large  proportion  of  it  would  necessarily 
be  retained  as  long  as  the  head  was  kept  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  opening  from  it  into  the  middle  mea- 
tus being  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  its  nasal  wall ;  nor 
could  it  be  emptied  of  its  contents  imtil  the  head  was  placed 
upon  the  opposite  side.  In  case  of  a  purulent  discharge  from 
the  nose,  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  enable  the  physician 
to  determine  whether  it  came  from  the  antrum  or  not. 

The  contents  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  in  case  of  a  purulent 
collection,  would  be  emptied  entirely  only  when  the  head  was 
placed  ^vith  the  face  looking  directly  downwards.  As  the 
opening  from  the  frontal  sinus  is  in  its  floor,  its  contents 
would  escape  when  the  head  occupied  a  vertical  position. 
The  nasal  orifice  of  the  ductus  ad  nasum  should  be  observed, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  probe  of  the  proper  curve  into  it 
should  be  practised  upon  the  subject.  The  same  thing  should 
be  done  with  the  antrum  and  Eustachian  tube. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  nasal  fossa  is  ex- 
ceedingly important.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  upper  part 
of  it  is  very  narrow,  and  will  not  admit  an  instrument  of 
much  size  without  injuring  the  parietes. 

The  walls  of  the  antrum,  Fig.  51  (1 4),  should  be  noticed  as 
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regards  their  thickness,  and  their  relation  to  the  month,  the 
nose,  the  orbit,  the  pterjTO-maxillary  fossa,  and  the  face. 

The  frontal  sinus  also  demands  attention,  with  reference  to 
diagnosis,  in  diseases  and  injuries  of  it,  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment to  be  instituted,  whether  medical  or  surgical 

Before  dissecting  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  pharynx,  and 
larynx,  the  student  should  caxefully  examine  the  topography 
of  the  mouth,  the  fauces,  and  the  pharynx.  For  this  purpose, 
the  head  must  be  divided  vertically,  a  little  to  one  siae  of  the 
median  line,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
as  before  directed,  and  at  tne  same  time  leave  the  uvula 
entire.  The  back  of  the  neck  should  be  dissected  before  this 
section  is  made,  in  order  that  the  upper  cervical  vertebras 
may  be  divided  with  the  head.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
divide  the  tongue  or  the  larynx.  The  pharynx,  however, 
should  be  opened  along  the  median  line  posteriorly. 


Sect.  XI. — Topography  of  thb  Mouth,  Fauces,  and 
Pharynx. 

The  Mouth  is  the  first  division  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  is  exceedingly  important,  on  account  of  the  several  func- 
tions with  which  it  is  associated.  The  organ  of  taste  is  located 
here ;  the  processes  of  mastication,  insalivation,  the  articula- 
tion of  sounds,  and  the  commencement  of  deglutition,  all 
take  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  is  surrounded  by 
movable  walls,  except  the  upper,  and  consequently  is  subject 
to  great  variation  in  its  dimensions.  When  the  lower  jaw  is 
applied  to  the  upper,  it  is  divided  into  two  cavities;  the  outer 
one  is  situated  between  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  the  teeth  and 
alveolar  processes;  the  inner  one  is  embraced  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  teeth  and  alveoli.  The  former  receives  the 
saliva  secreted  by  the  parotid  glands;  while  that  secreted  by 
the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  is  poured  into  the  latter,  thus 
securing  a  proper  intermixture  of  the  saliva  with  the  food. 
The  external  orifice  of  the  mouth  opens  into  the  one,  and  the 
internal  orifice  opens  out  of  the  other  into  the  fauces.  The 
food  is  kept  between  the  teeth  until  properly  masticated,  by 
the  action  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  on  the  outside,  and  the 
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tongue  on  the  inside  of  them.  The  lips  are  active  agents  in 
receiving  food  into  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  is  concerned 
in  forcing  it  back  into  the  pharynx. 

Both  cavities  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  presented  on  the  upper 
surfiioe  of  the  tongue,  on  the  alveoli  and  hard  palate,  and 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 

The  Lips  are  composed  of  the  following  structures:  The 
orbicularis  oris  forms  the  middle  and  larger  portion  of  their 
bulk ;  it  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  skin  and  subcutan^us 
areolar  tissue;  and,  on  the  inside,  by  mucous  membrane  and 
submucous  areolar  tissue.  They  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  arteries  and  nerves.  The  hhial  glands  are  situated  on 
their  inner  side.  The  lips  never  contain  adipose  tissue. 
Their  grpat  size  in  the  Airican  is  owing  mainly  to  the  size 
of  the  orbicular  muscle. 

The  free  borders  of  the  lips  in  a  state  of  health  are  of  a 
bright  red  color ;  but  in  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  system, 
or  when  the  blood  recedes  from  the  cutaneous  capillaries, 
they  present  a  pale  appearance.  The  study  of  the  lips  is 
very  interesting  and  important  to  the  artist,  as  they  have  so 
much  to  do  in  giving  expression  to  the  countenance. 

The  Cheeks  are  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  the 
lips;  besides,  they  usually  contain  more  or  less  adipose  sub- 
stance. The  principal  muscle  in  each  cheek  is  the  bucci- 
nator. It  is  perforated  opposite  the  second  upper  molar 
tooth  by  the  duct  of  the  parotid.  Besides  the  small  buccal 
glands  Deneath  the  mucous  membrane,  there  are  two  quite 
large  ones  situated  between  the  masseter  and  buccinator 
muscles ;  these  are  called  the  molar  glands. 

The  fulness  or  plumpness  of  the  cheeks  depends  partly  on 
the  fat  which  they  contain,  and  partly  on  the  presence  of  the 
teeth.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  is  re- 
flected upon  the  alveolar  processes,  where  it  is  blended  with 
the  fibrous  structure  beneath.  It  is  here  thick  and  dense, 
and  possesses  veiy  little  sensibility,  as  shown  in  infants,  and 
in  old  people  who  have  lost  their  teeth.  It  connects  on  the 
two  siaes  of  the  alveolus,  between  the  teeth  and  over  the 
interalveolar  septa.  The  gums  are  supplied  with  mucous 
follicles.  Tartar,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  product  of  these  follicles. 
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The  ni^cotis  membmne  forms  a  fold  on  tli©  inner  ride  of 
eaf^h  lip,  wliicli  is  calleil  frajautii  labii. 

In  the  jx>3terior  division  oi*  the.'  buccal  cavity,  tbe  mucous " 
membrane  and  the  papi!la>  of  the  to!iguo  are  the  principal  1 
thinga  now  to  be  exfimined.    The  portion  n  tlio  hard 

palute  is  similar  to  that  of  the  giima.     It  is  n  >  >  /  i  iincveu. 

Between  it  and  the  bone  ramify  vessels  and  nervo.H,     It  covers 
over  and  ctmceals  the  anterior  and  posU^rior  palalino  fora- 
mina.    Between  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  lower  jaw  und  \ 
the  free  border  of  the  tongue  it  is  tldn,  and  loosely  connected 
to  the  subjacent  tissuea.     In  the  mL^lian  line  and  on  tho  un- 
der surface  uf  the  tontfuo  it  pre*^nt8  a  fold,  called  ihe/ra*mnrk  i 
Hnfjufc,    This  is  so  large  and  unyicIdiTig  in  some  cases^  thnt 
it  interferes  with  the  njovernentt*  of  tlie  tongne*    The  difH-j 
culty  is  removed  by  dividing  its  free  border.    Just  behind  the 
inciiior  teeth,  Fig.5<i  (j),  the  niucons  membrane  is  perforated 


A  Virw  or  fifR  l^onifm  Jaw,  witii  t««  Towcrif  r»n*w^  rrWAEfJip  lo  A*  nl  I 

ttmguc,  with  (!iu  pspillfp  ma%Ut\m.     S,  The  opening;  uf  Ibo  duet  of  the  iiubiQ«sia»  ~ 
gfiind*  or  tb«  Uii«t  of  Wbnrton.      4,  Th<»  iiibLiuguAl  gliiod,  aevn  und«r  tli«  ii 
mcoibrma^  v(  Uia  mtiutb*    £.  Tlie  luwcr  JftWi 

by  tlie  excretory  ducts  of  the  sablingual  and  snbmaxillarf 
gtanda.  The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  stiiddtnl  witti 
pa(Mlla*|  Fig.  54,  which  render  it  quite  rou|_di.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  these  papilke.  One  set  is  perforated,  and  the 
otlier  is  not.  llie  former  aro  situated  near  the  base  of  the 
Id 
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tongue,  and  are  of  a  glandular  structure.  They  are  arranged 
in  two  rows,  l^he  mucous  membmue 
13  not  closely  adherent  to  ibem^  as  it 
is  to  the  true  papillas. 

The  true  papillm  arc  divided  into 
three  clasises,  as  follows : — 

Tlie  cahjaform  consist  of  two  rows 
whicli  are  arran^^ed  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  V.  There  are  from  six 
to  eight  in  each  row.  They  are  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue.  Elach  papilla  is  attached  to 
the  centre  of  a  cupdikc  depression 
by  its  small  extremity^  leanng  its 
large  extremity  free^  and  on  a  level 
with  the  surfjice  of  the  tongue.  At 
the  junction  of  the  two  rows  behind 
is  a  deep  depression  ^  called  the  "  fora- 
men cfecunu"  It  has  opening  into 
it  several  mucous  follicles.  Some* 
times  a  papilla  is  found  in  the  place 
of  it. 

The  funfji/orm  are  found  near  the 
sifles  and  tip  of  the  tongue.  Thej 
are  of  a  reddish  color,  and  much 
smaller  than  the  preceding.  They 
are  best  seen  when  a  sapid  substance 
is  applied  to  the  living  tongue,  as  they 
then  become  distended. 

The  conical  papilkB  are  diffused 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue.  They  are  inclined 
backwards,  which  becomes  very  ap- 
parent when  the  tongue  is  rubbed 
from  behind  forwards,  especially  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  They  are 
of  a  whiter  color  than  the  others. 

The  papilla?  are  very  vascular,  and 
are  supplied  with  H laments  from  the 
fifth  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

The  Fauces,  Fig.  55,  is  the  space  between  the  mouth  and 


TiiK  ToNovK,  wirn  itb  Pa- 
P1M»^,^I.  The  rnpinf,  which 
in  fiiiXnc  tongues  bifuT<<}itefi  on 
the  d^jr^uru  uf  the  orgBn,  rb 
in  Ihtj  figure.  2,  2.  Thetobcp 
of  tbc  tcingwe.  The  rounded 
i3mincinfC3  tfu  tbif  pnrt  of  tb« 
orgini,  »nd  near  it*  tip,  nro 
the  papiUffi  fungiform es»  Th« 
fiDFiikr  piipilhe,  iiuiong  trhich 
tbc  former  are  Jlspor^^ed*  fsrei 
the  popUlfle  conic*',  nod  fili- 
fornies.  3.  Tho  lip  of  the 
tongue.  4,  4.  Its  Bidet,  «>i] 
whicb  &»  teen  the  lumeUiiited 
snd  fiingod  |>itpil]ie,  b,  5. 
The  Y-flbaped  roit  of  pupilloj 
calycifurmes,  6.  The  Ibrii- 
tden  ej&cum.  7*  The  mai^oai 
gtiindfl  of  the  root  of  the 
tong^ue,  S.  Tha  ppi glottic, 
V,  9.  The  fmna  eplglottidlf. 
10»  10*  The  grtater  cornua  of 
tb«  oi  byolde«. 
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™  the  pliarynx.    It  is  bounded  above  by  the  soft  palate,  on 
each   side  by  the   anterior  and    posterior  half-arches    of 

Fig.  6$, 


Mk&iak  Sienon  of  mm  Nii»t»  Mditth,  l*ri  iiiTitx,  Aim  Laiit»s*— «.  8«t»tttni  ftf 

the  tioi&;  bHow  It  in  *h«  »tOiion  «if  iht  hnM  pmUte*  ft.  Th»  tnt^K**^.  ^,  Beetloii  of 
Tclum  i»«Jjdulum  ^jntnri.  */*</,  Iitpi.  u.  tlvuli.  r^  Aiitcrtvr  Itnlf  arnh  tir  pillnr  of 
fkiiroi.  f.  Pofl^jnof  hnirnrelw  f.  TonnvL  /i,  Phuryon,  A.  Il^ntd  bone.  JL  Tliy* 
roiil  cArlilnge.  «,  Cricoid  eAftiliLKc.  t.  Kfni^luttiji.  n  lilutUif.  1,  Vnaivtutr 
opening  of  Diret,  3.  F*«(*(jn,  4*  i^upf'tlor  **i><*»iifig  of  kryn*.  5,  P«i»»pgtr  loia 
OMophigiu.    A.  Month  of  dgbt  Eitiliiebiaci  lub«. 

the  palate  and  the  amygdaloid  to^sa^  which  contains  the 
tonsil,  and  below  by  the  base  of  the  tongue*  Ita  parietes  are 
all  movable,  and  contain  muscular  ytnicture.  The  anU-rior 
haJ/'arckj  Fig*  55,  r^  on  each  side  ia  formed  by  the  palato^glosaus 
Tiniscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  reflected  around  it  It  has 
nearly  a  vertical  direction  transvci*sely,  The  ^xmicrwr  half- 
anhj  Fig,  55,  i,  ia  formed  by  the  i>alatg-phuryngeu3  muscle.  lis 
direction  is  downwar^b,  backwards,  and  outwards.  It  pro- 
'  jects  inwards  more  tlian  the  anterior.  Between  these  half- 
arches  is  the  amtigduloid  fossa.  It  is  of  a  triangnlar  shape 
with  the  apex  above.  The  lower  part  or  base  of  it  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,     Ita 
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outer  wall  is  formed  by  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  by  which  the  excava- 
tion containing  the  tonsil  is  separated  from  the  internal 
carotid  artery. 

The  tonsilj  Fig.  55,  t,  is  composed  of  a  number  of  follicles  col- 
lected into  a  group.  Its  internal  surface  is  perforated  by  fora- 
mina which  communicate  with  these  follicles.  A  single  fora- 
men may  open  into  a  cell  or  cavity  with  which  several 
follicles  communicate.  In  excising  the  tonsil  when  enlarged, 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  wounding  the  internal  carotid  if 
the  incision  be  not  made  deeper  than  on  a  level  with  the  half- 
arches.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  injuring  the  same  artery 
in  opening  abscesses  of  the  tonsil  if  the  bistoury  be  not  car- 
ried into  it  too  fiur  in  a  posterior  direction,  as  the  artery  lies 
outside  and  between  tne  tonsil  and  the  vertebrae,  on  the 
rectus  capitis  anticus  major.  Abscesses  of  the  tonsil  almost 
always  open  internally  on  account  of  the  resistance  oftered 
by  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis.  Mucus  sometimes  collects 
and  becomes  inspissated  in  the  follicles,  and  when  discharged 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  that  tuberculous  matter  has  been  expec- 
torated. The  tonsil  is  supplied  principally  by  the  palatine 
branches  of  the  pharyngeal  arteries.  These  arteries  some- 
times attain  a  considerable  size  in  enlargements  of  the  tonsils, 
and  consequently  may  give  rise  to  quite  a  profuse  hemor- 
rhage when  they  are  excised. 

The  Phabynx,  Fig.  55,  p,  is  the  third  division  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  extends  from  the  cuneiform  process  of 
the  occipital  bone  to  a  point  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  verte- 
bra. It  communicates  with  the  tympana,  nasal  fossae,  mouth, 
larynx,  and  oesophagus.  Its  position  and  relation  to  con- 
tiguous parts  render  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it  exceedingly 
important.  It  may  be  very  properly  considered  as  divided 
into  a  7iasal^  a  faTidal^  and  a  laryngeal  section.  This  division 
is  not  based  upon  its  structure,  but  upon  its  relations  to  the 
parts  placed  in  front  of  it.  Its  posterior  wall  corresponds  to 
the  bodies  of  the  superior  five  cervical  vertebrae.  This  pre- 
sents nothing  which  requires  to  be  noticed  at  the  present 
time.  The  same  is  true  with  the  lateral  walls,  except  at  the 
upper  part,  where  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  are 
found.  The  pharynx  has  no  anterior  wall  peculiar  to  itself, 
but  is  intimately  associated  with  the  nasal  cavities,  the  fauces, 
and  the  larynx. 
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The  posterior  nares  open  into  its  upper  part  in  a  vertical 
direction.  They  are  each  about  an  inch  m  height,  half  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx ;  their  surface  is  smooth,  and 
they  are  slightly  expanded,  which  facilitates  the  introduction  of 
a  plug,  when  this  becomes  necessary  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  and 
at  the  same  time  allows  the  plug  to  slip  back  into  the  pha- 
rynx^ unless  it  be  retained  by  tne  proper  means  m  stiii.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  plugging  tne  posterior  nares,  unless 
the  plug  be  adapted  to  their  shape,  the  lower  part  of  the  ori- 
fice may  be  closed  while  the  upper  part  will  be  left  open. 

The  pharyngeal  orifice  of  each  Eustachian  tube  will  oe  seen 
a  short  distance  behind,  and  to  the  outside  of  the  nasal  orifice. 
It  is  on  a  plane  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  floor 
of  the  nasal  fossa.  It  is  somewhat  expanded  in  the  shape  of 
a  funnel,  which  readily  admits  a  probe,  or  a  tube  for  injecting 
the  tympanum.  Quite  a  deep  sulcus  in  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  pharynx  should  be  noticed.  It  is  just  behind, 
and  separatea  from  the  Eustachian  orifice  by  a  ridge. 

The  Soft  Palate  and  the  Uvula,  Fig.  55,  c,  w,  projecting 
from  the  centre  of  its  free  border,  may  now  be  examined.  It  is 
a  muscular  organ,  firmly  attached  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  hard  palate,  and  projecting  backwards  and  downwardsinto 
the  pharynx ;  it  serves  to  extend  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae 
and  roof  of  the  mouth  in  this  direction.  It  diminishes  in 
thickness  from  before  backwards,  and  assumes  an  arched 
form,  with  the  concavity  looking  downwards  and  forwards. 
When  elevated,  it  has  a  horizontal  direction,  and  its  free 
border  is  applied  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  so  as 
to  form  a  septum  between  its  upper  and  two  lower  divisions. 
The  palate  is  marked  on  both  or  its  surfaces  in  the  middle  by 
a  whitish  line  or  raphd. 

The  Uvula  has  a  conical  shape,  varies  very  much  in  size, 
and  consists  principally  of  mucous  membrane  and  areolar 
tissue,  with  a  few  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  It  is  pendu- 
lous, and,  when  not  enlarged,  its  tip  nearly  touches  the 
tongue,  near  the  foramen  caecum.  Its  areolar  tissue  is  lia- 
ble to  be  filled  with  serum  in  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
causing  it  to  rest  upon  the  tongue,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
sense  of  titillation.  Its  weight,  in  these  cases,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  draw  down  the  soft  palate. 

13* 
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At  the  lower  part  of  the  faucial  opening  in  the  pharynx, 
are  two  fossae  or  depressions,  situated  between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  epiglottis,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  called  frsenum  epiglottidis.  These 
fossaD  are  ^sometimes  quite  deep,  and  allow  small  bodies  to 
lodge  in  them,  which  may  give  rise  to  irritation  and  spasmo- 
dic cough. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  laryngeal  portion  of  the  pharynx 
will  be  noticed  the  epiglottis,  glottis,  greater  cornua  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  posterior  borders  of  the  alaa  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, arytenoid,  and  cricoid  cartilages.  The  exact  location 
of  each  of  these  bodies  is  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
They  will  be  considered  separately  in  connection  with  the 
larynx.  The  hyoid  bone  seems  to  belong  both  to  the  tongue 
and  the  larynx.    It  will  be  described  with  the  latter. 

Before  leaving  the  cavities  just  described,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  student  to  study  them  carefully  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  as  in  reference  to  introducing  the  stomach  tube, 
extracting  foreign  bodies  from  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus, 
carrying  an  instrument  into  the  larynx,  either  through  the 
mouth  or  nose,  opening  abscesses  in  the  pharynx,  removing 
polypi  or  tumors  about  the  posterior  nares,  &c. 


Sect.  Xn. — ^Dissection  of  the  Palate. 

The  soft  palate  contains  five  pairs  of  muscles.  These  are 
exposed,  and  their  arrangement  seen  by  very  little  dissec- 
tion, which  may  be  done  after  the  removal  of  the  pharynx. 

The  palatine  aponeurosis  is  a  fibrous  prolongation  from  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  hard  palate.  It  diminishes  in  thick- 
ness as  it  descends  towards  the  free  border.  It  is  connected 
with  the  tendons  of  the  palatine  muscles,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
framework  for  the  palate. 

The  AzYGOS  UvuL^  Fig.  57  (s),  consists  of  two  vertical 
fesciculi,  which  arise  from  the  centre  of  the  free  border  of 
the  hard  palate,  and  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  In  ex- 
cising the  uvula,  the  mucous  membrane  should  not  be  made 
tense;  if  it  be  done,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  may  project 
from  the  wound  after  the  membrane  has  retracted. 

The  Levator  Palati,  Fig.  56  (a,  s),  consists  of  a  vertical 
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and  a  horizontal  portion.  The  vertical  part  b  situated  Whind 
tho  EuBtacbian  tubt%  and  outside  the  corrt'isj^oiKling  posterior 
nari^.  It  arises  from  tlie  p(.*trous  |Jortloii  of  tbc  temporal 
bone,  Dear  it&  apex^  antl  from  tho  contiguous  part  oi  the 
Ku^tucliiau  tube.  lis  fibroH  pam  diiwawanh^  an  the  outsido 
of  the  tube,  and  theu  turn  inwards  to  ho  mierted^  witli  its 
f^llow^  on  the  opposite  side,  along  the  mediajx  line  of  the 
palate. 

The  Tkksoe  Palati  ame^,  Fig.  66  (*),  from  the  Bcaphoid 
foBsa  at  tlio  upper  pari  of  the  internHl  pterygoid  ala,  froiTi  a 
stfiall  portion  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  IVom  iho 
Eustachian  tube.  Its  fibres  paas  downwards  to  t1ie  haiaidar 
process^  wliere  they  form  a  small  round  tendon,  which  winds 
round  this  proee^s,  and  is  retleett^d  horizon tidly  to  the  me- 
dian lino  of  the  pulate,  into  which  it  is  imrrtrd.  Where  it 
pkys  over  tlie  ptdlydike  surface  of  tb©  harnular  pnx*e*^H. 
there  is  a  synovirtl  luerulmme*  Its  vertical  portion  h  situated 
between  the  internal  pterygoid  and  levator  palati  muscles* 


Fig.  60. 

f      4    » 


Fig.  6T. 


A  Xtuw  ow  TUi  Skli^sci.K*  or  Tir« 
Sorr  PiLATHi,  AN  nmr.n  rttun  uri.ow 
Aiti»  IM  mojiT*— L  The  roof  «:»f  tli» 
mouth t  OT  hnnl  pnlnUi,  ^ntrod  jiero9i  at 
til  a  *eci>ntl  moliir  tooth.  2,  Oriijlii  of 
the  kvnf.-  -'  ■■  rriuK'lo.  3.  lU  ei- 
j^anslcni  I  iticiTit     4,  Origin 

of  Iho    ri  ^r    fetjwnr  |xuUt1, 

i.    Tlie    |iUir^^  ^    llxumiMit, 

Hiiielieoijvcrt-  r^ijiph  which 

m- '      '-  ^'  -  -     ^ 

ft.    I 

«jf  I  : 

Bniht?  TOUff^le.    fl.  SecUon  of  Un>  En»- 
Udiiaa  lube. 


or  Tirn  Snrr  ?ai  atk,  **«  urt/jwn  nr  4 
HKCTio?!  o¥  TUi  CiiA^JL"if  Tfuioran  Tin 
Ol^Kinoiit  CwiTiKB.^  L  BfiitUnr  (mrtidft' 
of  the  fphenuid  bono,  H.  Ccmil^le*  of 
lawffr  jiiw.  3.  Ilnrd  paUt^*^  4,  Lvvmlor 
^  ^  '■  T'    cnttf«<  on  tho  otiief 

t,  5«  EuilnchijiiituhciLJ 
'  ^^uid  mmcle.     7*  CiP- 

euittUiKUd  |iiJikU.  8.  Axf|id  uvulitv.  9, 
MyloJiIiittachinetitoreo^slri<?|orfihflryDffi« 
■iipenor.  Uh  PfllAlo-phiiryngiitsit  tL 
Pftlalo-gloiiiia. 


TliePArJkTO'QLOSSnB,Fig.57  (t  i),  is  a  small, pale  fasciculus, 
which  is  spread  out  above  in  the  soft  palate  and  below  iu 
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^the  side  of  the  tongue.  Its  middle  portion  forms  the  anterior 
half  arch  of  the  palate.  It  is  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  palato-pharyngeicSj  Fig.  57  (lo),  is  described  with  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx. 

The  arteries  of  the  soft  palate,  or  velum  palati,  are  branches 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  pharyngeal,  and  of  the  internal 
maxillary. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ganglion  of  Meckel,  and 
from  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  cartHaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  may  now 
be  dissected.  This  tube,  altogether,  is  about  two  inches  in 
length.  It  establishes  an  open  communication  between  the 
tympanum  and  pharynx.  Its  direction  being  downwards, 
forwards,  and  inwards,  facilitates  the  escape  of  mucus  from 
the  tympanic  cavity  into  the  pharynx.  The  cartilaginous 
portion  is  about  sixteen  lines  in  length.  It  is  much  smaller 
where  it  unites  with  the  osseous  portion  of  the  tube  than  at 
its  pharyngeal  orifice.  It  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  groove 
formed  by  the  petrous  and  spinous  portions  of  the  temporal 
and  sphenoid  bones.  The  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  tube 
consists  of  a  fibrous  structure.  The  mucous  lining  of  the 
tube  is  quite  delicate,  except  at  its  orifice,  where  it  resembles 
that  of  the  pharynx.  The  position  and  large  size  of  this 
opening  deserve  particular  notice,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
troduction of  instruments. 

Sect.  Xm.— Dissection  of  the  Tongue. 

The  Tongue  is  a  muscular  organ,  capable  of  being  moved 
in  dilBFerent  directions,  and  of  varying  its  form  and  dimensions. 
Divided  in  the  median  line,  it  presents  two  halves  in  every 
respect  alike.  It  does  not  entirely  fill  the  space  within  the 
curve  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  processes.  It  diminishes  in 
thickness  from  behind  forwards.  The  anterior  part  of  it  is 
covered  wholly  by  mucous  membrane,  and  not  only  moves 
freely  in  the  mouth,  but  can  be  protruded  from  it.  The 
mucous  membrane,  with  the  papillsB,  were  described  with  the 
topography  of  the  mouth. 

The  framework  of  the  tongue  consists  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
a  hard  cartilaginous  substance  situated  in  the  median  line, 
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awfl  a  denBo  fibrou.^  layer  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  dorsutih  Fig*  58. 

The  Intrinsic  Mitsct.ks  of  tlie  tongue  consist  of  muscular 
fibres  having  a  longitiubual,  transverse^  ami  vertical  diree* 
lion*    The  longitudinal  fibres  arc  situated  near  its  npi)er  and 


Fig.  as. 


Fig.  59, 


A   Viiw  OF  thk    noRDfrir   or  the 

tHK  FKHIflLOTTTK    IfiS    Uti^lt    »LK^WnVl^n> 

— K  Tbij  liib  of  thd  tongiif,  2.  lu 
tuiic*  'S.  Iti  tip  <ir  poliiL  4,  Tho  dts- 
nadeil  pi>rtipii  of  the  lonfttt^*  fbo*i«ig 
tl)«  ptipillPD  ilr|»rWrd  »f  thu  tpUl*!tml$ 
or  peng]»itU,  ^p  The  under  luffjiec  f-f 
Ibo  d«(«t)H't|  flpiJerini*,  itli owing  H* 
d«presfion9,  0,  Fommcn  Cii^caiii,  7. 
The  tron^iiicd  pjipillw  near  ll,  ».  The 
otlii«r  phf  M !«' .  fl**oiidf»d  of  the  cptdprmift. 
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Ilia  tiletiiiiiiiis  ou  Ud  tutigtai9» 


A  Vinw  or  thk  Mifdri^Rn  or  thh 
Toift^tTUt  AB  SKKM  OIK  tt»  I.owm  gt-n. 
KAtfis.— 1.  Bo<ljr  *^f  ttttf  *JB  lijr«>idi!iu  3,  3, 
8ty1old  procr'MOA  of  the  Urmfiurii]  booos, 
3,  JTtjritotitJii  (xirtton  oftlio  iijIo^gloHEUi 
itiutelfi.  4,  Tbe  liyy-gluHUi.  6.  Tbo 
grjilci'hjf^-gloaitti  hel<l  m|*  ^J  »  boflk 
near  |t»  yfijjiti.  8,  gc<?Uciij  of  tba  ghii* 
enl  t«^rlf"jti  of  th<*  wimfl  n*n«f?lt»  7,  IlA 
Inf^rtiiiii   iHtu  III  Jr*.     K»  The 

isiddk  (Ulu^(^  au  ir-r  trftween 

the  mutdtM  ufuaLL  . .  ...  J,  Th<i  lltij^u* 
«]ti  musctCi  10.  Tho  UiuitToriftioi  lin- 
gua at  ihQ  pomt  of  liiv  totigu&r 


lower  surfaces,  and  haTO  been  callecl  the  superior  ar 
ferior  liti^^ual  muscles.  Fit^.  5D  (»V    Their  orixin  and  tor 


and  in- 

K")*  Their  origin  and  terrnitta- 
tion  are  not  very  distiuct.  The  transversal  Fig-  5t>  (j  o),  and 
vertical  fibrog  are  seen  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
toTiguc;  the  former  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
the  latter  from  the  dorsal  to  the  under  surface, 

The  ejctrinsic  mM^cks  are  those  which   hav^^  tlieir  origin 
outside  of  tlie  body  the  tougue.    They  aro  the  IblJowiug: — 
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The  Sttlo-glossus,  Fig.  59  (a),  arises  from  the  styloid  pro- 
cess and  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and,  passing  downwards, 
inwards,  and  forwards,  enters  the  side  of  the  tongue,  wbfere  it 
spreads  out  and  divides  into  an  internal  and  external  portion. 
The  latter  runs  to  the  apex,  while  the  former  tak^s  a  trans- 
verse direction,  and  terminates  by  intermixing  with  the  in- 
trinsic fibres. 

The  Hyo-GLOSSUS,  Fig.  59  (4),  arises  from  the  body  and 
great  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  enters  the  tongue  between 
the  lingualis  and  stylo-glossus.  The  greater  part  of  this 
muscle  is  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  submaxillary  region. 

The  Genio-hyo-glossus,  Fig.  60  (4),  is  the  largest  of  the  lin- 
gual muscles.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
Fig.  60.  jaw,  near  the  symphysis.     Some  of  its 

fibres  pass  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  rest  of  the  fibres,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  which  spread  out  upon  the 
side  of  the  pharynx,  go  to  the  tongue. 
They  have  a  vertical  direction,  and 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue 
near  the  median  line,  spreading  out 
in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  At  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  the  genio-hyo-glossi 
muscles  are  separated  from  each  other 
merely  by  cellulo-adipose  substance. 
'T\xQ palato-ghssus  was  noticed  in  the 
dissection  of  the  palate. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are,  the 
lineal  and  branches  of  the  palatine 
ana  pharyngeal.  The  lingual,  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  is  called  the 
ranine  artery.  The  sublingual^  com- 
monly a  branch  of  the  lingual,  passes 
between  the  ihylo-hy oideus  and  genio- 
hyo-glossus  muscles,  and  sends 
branches  to  the  sublingual  gland  and 
to  the  fraenum  linguae.  Branches 
proceed  from  the  lingual  artery  to  every  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue. 

The  nerves  are  supplied  from  the  hypoglossal,  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal,  and  the  ^statory  branch  of  the  fifth.    The  hypo- 


A  View  op  the  Undeb 
Surface  of  the  Tongue, 
WITH  THE  Muscles  connect- 
ed WITH  IT.— 1,  1.  The  infe- 
rior surface  of  the  tongae. 
2.  The  OS  byoides.  3, 3.  Ori- 
gin of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 
4f  4.  The  genio-hyo-glossus 
of  each  side  dissected  off  and 
turned  to  one  side.  5, 5.  The 
white  central  vertical  septum 
of  the  tongue. 
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glossal  is  distributed  to  the  muscles ;  the  glosso-phar jngeal 
to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  back  part  of  tne  tongue; 
and  the  gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane on  its  sides  and  tip. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  NECK. 

Sect.  I. — Superficial  Parts  of  the  Neck. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  neck  stould  be  dissected  with 
the  back,  as  they  nave  several  muscles  in  common,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  similarity  in  the  arrangement  of  their  ves- 
sels and  nerves. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  neck  is  a  very  important  region, 
and  demands  the  special  attention  of  the  student  in  the  dis- 
secting-room. In  it  are  found  the  larynx,  trachea,  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  and  numerous  vessels  and  nerves. 

Each  side  is  bounded  above  by  the  base  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  the  lower  border  of  the  parotid  region,  and  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  posteriorly,  by  a  line 
extending  from  the  occiput,  just  behind  the  mastoid  process, 
to  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula;  and  below,  by  the 
acromion  process  and  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle  and 
sternum.  The  two  sides  are  divided  by  the  median  line. 
One  side  should  be  dissected  at  a  time. 

To  dissect  this  region,  the  thorax  should  be  elevated  and 
the  position  pf  the  head  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  have  the  parts  relaxed  or  made  tense. 
The  dissector  must  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  determining 
the  best  position  for  the  head  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
dissection.  As  a  general  rule,  muscles  should  be  made  tense 
to  facilitate  their  dissection,  but  sometimes,  in  separating 
them  from  each  other,  or  when  tracing  vessels  and  nerves 
among  them,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  relaxed,  so  that 
they  can  be  drawn  to  one  side  or  lifted  up. 

Before  commencing  the  dissection,  the  student  should  ob- 

COOPER  M£B10\\4  V--^  - 
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serve  the  following  prominent  points  in  the  median  line,  and 
the  distances  they  are  apart:  The  chin,  the  hyoid  bone,  the 
thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  and  the  sternum.  If  the  sub- 
ject be  emaciatisd,  he  will  also  be  able  to  feel  distinctly  the 
cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea.  It  is  an  excellent  plan 
for  the  student  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  prominent 
points  in  a  region  which  can  be  seen  or  felt  in  the  living 
body.  If  they  be  movable,  then  he  should  attentively  ob- 
serve the  changes  effected  by  such  movements  in  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

A  vertical  incision  is  to  be  made  along  the  median  line, 
through  the  skin^  from  the  symphysis  of  the  chin  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternum ;  and,  if  the  face  and  thorax 
have  not  already  been  dissected,  two  horizontal  ones  will  be 
required;  a  superior  one,  extending  from  the  commencement 
of  the  first,  along  the  base  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  to  the 
mastoid  process;  and  an  inferior  one,  commencing  at  the 
termination  of  the  first,  and  continued  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  clavicle,  to  the  acromion  process.  In  making  these  in- 
cisions, care  should  be  taken  to  divide  nothing  but  the  skin. 

The  skin  is  to  be  carefully  dissected  up  and  reflected  back- 
wards, leaving  the  superficial  fascia  exposed.  The  platysma 
myoides  is  placed  between  two  layers  of  this  fascia.  The  outer 
layer  is  very  thin  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  but  quite 
thick  in  the  upper  part,  where  it  usually  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  When  the  fat  is  very  abund- 
ant, it  forms  what  is  called  the  double  chin.  There  are  no 
vessel*  of  any  importance  in  this  layer,  and  the  only  nerves 
found  in  it  are  cutaneous  branches  aerived  from  the  cervical 
plexus.  This  layer  may  now  be  removed,  and  the  platysma 
myoides  exposed. 

To  raise  the  fascia,  the  student  should  commence  at  the 
chin,  and  cut  down  cautiously  until  he  perceives  the  muscle* 
and  observes  the  direction  of  its  fibres.  Having  found  the 
muscle,  and  made  its  fibres  tense  by  placing  the  head  ima 
proper  position,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  dissecting  off 
the  fascia  and  leaving  the  muscle  clearly  exposed.  The 
strokes  of  the  scalpel  must  be  made,  at  first  slowly  and  care- 
fully, in  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  If  the  student  attempts 
to  make  a  rapid  dissection  of  this  muscle,  he  will  be  very 
likely  to  remove  more  or  less  of  it  with  the  fascia. 
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Thid  Plattbjia  MY0IPE9  am«5,  Fig.  61  (i  <),  from  the  pec- 
toral and  deltoid  fascite,  just  below  the  clavicle*    Its  fibres 


A  PrDK  Vfirw  or  Tim  ^tjvt.tinciAh  Lxykk  at  Mv%cn.Ti:$  osf  Tirn  Fai^k  k^n  JiwxK, 
— I.  Tetiiliin  tit  Ihe  »<Miijiit"-fV(rtitfflHi«t,  2.  Um  ffontJiJ  H*ill¥.  ,H,  Attfjihwwn  ntirnni, 
4,  AttuitlciiA  nureni,      6.  ^aUy  of  tliu  titrti;  '  wt 

fttirnrtj,    7.  OrblcfuJftriB  [>  »»  ».    Ij^viiror 

0*  Comprcftor  n»rl8,     lu,   i  un^liijm*    IL  l:?  + 

iDtnfir,     L1»  Orbic^iitnrit  orir  mnd  R^gomatieui  major.     J  4,  Vitiy 

gc«l«titti  iDodiiu,     20*  Tri|ioxmi^ 

pass  iipwanls  and  some  what  rnrwank  tJver  Uie  ii'  ^ 

are  loat  iii  the  lower  |>urt  of  tlit^  fiu'e;  suoie  tif  tbom  ^i 
at  the  sympbjsia  of  t!ie  chin  wtlh  the  correspooding  libres 
on  tile  opposite  mdo;  othei-a  end  in  tlio  skin,  or  blend  with 
8orac  of  the  itiiiscleB  of  the  mouth,  as  described  in  the  dissec* 
tiou  of  the  face,  Thia  muscle  seems  to  bo^  in  the  Imman 
14 
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body,  a  vestige  of  tlie  panniculus  camosus  of  the  lower 
animals. 

The  platysma  may  now  be  dissected  up  from  the  layer  of 
fascia  beneath  it,  when  the  following  vessels  and  nerves  must 
be  found  and  studied: — 

The  External  Jugular  Vein,  Fig.  2,  /,  and  Fig.  62 
(i,  2,  s),  formed  generally  by  the  union  of  the  temporal  and 
internal  maxillary  veins,  commences  close  to  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  passes  downwards  and  backwards  over 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  towards  the  centre  of  the  cla- 
vicle, and  terminates  usually  in  the  subclavian.  It  is  some- 
times very  small  or  entirely  absent;  again,  it  is  very  large  and 
sometimes  double.  It  may  be  large  on  one  side  and  small  on 
the  other.  It  also  varies  in  its  origin  and  in  its  termination. 
As  this  vein  is  sometimes  opened  for  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
it  should  be  particularly  noticed.  Its  direction,  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  fibres  of  the  platysma,  should  be  observed 
with  reference  to  the  proper  mode  of  opening  the  vein.  It 
conmionly  contains  two  valves — one  near  its  centre  and  the 
other  near  its  termination;  the  first  is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  Facial  Vein,  Fig.  62  (i  e),  enters  the  neck  along  with 
the  facial  arterv,  and  passes  down  in  front  of  the  submaxillary 
gland,  while  the  artery  goes  behind  it.  It  most  commonly 
unites  with  the  lingual  to  form  a  common  trunk  which  opens 
into  the  internal  jugular.  Its  termination,  however,  is  so  irre- 
gular, and  of  so  little  consequence,  as  to  deserve  no  special 
attention. 

The  Anterior  Jugular,  Fig.  2,  A,  commences  in  the 
submaxillary  region,  and,  passing  down  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  neck  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  dips  beneath 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  to  reach  the  subclavian.  Some- 
times, there  is  no  anterior  jugular,  or  it  is  very  small;  some- 
times, it  is  quite  large  on  one  side  and  very  small  on  the 
other;  again,  it  may  take  the  place  of  the  external  jugular, 
which  will,  in  that  case,  be  absent.  If  the  student  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  dissect  the  superficial  veins  of  the  neck  in 
several  subjects,  he  will  observe  the  great  irregularity  which 
exists  in  their  general  arrangement.    "" 

The  Facial  Artery,  Fig.  62  (14),  is  the  only  one  which 
deserves  any  special  notice  in  connection  with  the  superficial 
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fascia.  -This  artery  will  \ye  seen  nassiiig  over  the  }mm  of  the 

inferior  maxilki  just  in  froot  of  the  insertion  of  tlie  inasseter, 

Pig.  62. 


A  emKVnstr  --  -"v  ^-j *  i.._^,...-.  .^,  v, ,.       ..  ^^^  Fai?h  awo  JCrcic, 

— L  ExU'rnnl  „i  ^  mii«do,     2.  AnwBto* 

making  bnici«?)i  :  •  .  rfiiil  jaguJjir.     3*  K»- 

Icrtiii]!  juifuUr  urur  ibu  rcmui^iii  ui  lim  |4al><$uiJ4  kiiimcIu.  4*  CotDrnuiiipatloQ  of  tho 
pxtcmRl  nnd  intt^rniil  jagulnri  by  mcnni  of  ttiu  favinl  vein.  &t  Oi;ei|iltii]  t«iin  and 
bnn(rhu9>  G,  OceiinUU  iui«rjf.  7*  l*cis1*Hrjf  AuricultLi-  iittcrj  liiid  v«Id,  !*.  Poiiit 
^bere  tbe  oxtoriiftl  juj(iilar  i«  fonncil  b}?  tho  utiiMU  of  Om  tompcarAl  And  Intflriiu^t 
IDiixilliiry  tKim,  !*♦  T«Juipnr»1  arterjr  nrnl  pnricml  vein,  10*  Krontal  brniiphwi  nf 
thf  ■Ba>«;  on  the  top  of  the  bciid  ara  iucin  tbo  «iiii«luinoB<<ii  of  tli^M  vuMeb  «Uli  Ibe 
ocdpirjiK  IL  Ttilvrn»l  juj?u]iir  rdti.  12,  Hnpcriof  lb>Tuid  uru-rj  ntid  rein.  13, 
Linf^ujLl  mrl^fj  iud  utm,  14*  F*i':Ui  nficry*  B.  Pniiii  uf  itt  nniixtonitftUi  frith  Ihi 
tmigEiJ  bfjiticb  of  tbo  opbtl^iiitmLc,  Id.  PucWil  Toin  eri^arntod  1r>>m  ib«  Ar|«rjr,  •xoopi  J 
hi  iu  orlgSo  ftnd  Urminalkii.  17.  Infurhr  rc^rnnary  ntUry  iiml  vdti.  tS*  Supriof 
€or«nary  arti^ff  mxtd  vdii.  3V.  AvocTjilinj;  nuijil  voia,  120*  Kofol  blfliiobt^i  of  lb« 
Gpbtb&laaie  ikrteiy  mod  veia*    21^  22,  Frotitid  T«ln. 

or  about  ao  incb  from  tbe  angle  of  the  jaw*  Tho  submmkil 
branchy  Fig,  1  (s)^  <>f  tlie  facial  usually  passes  up  over  II10 
lower  jaw,  near  the  symphysis  of  the  chin. 
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Tlie  nerves  are,  the  occipitaliB  minor,  the  arnncularis  mag- 
nuSj  the  sxiperficialis  colli,  the  cervical  branches  of  the  facial, 
aad  the  supra-clavicular  branches. 

The  Occipitalis  Mikob,  Fig.  6S  (i »),  is  a  small  nerve 
wliich  passes  up  wards  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
Bterno-cleido-mastoideus  to  the  occiput. 

The  AuRicuLARls  Magnus,  Fig.  63  (la),  arises  from  the 
second  and  third  cervical  licrves,  near  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
winds  oLliquely  upwartU  and  forwards  over  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  and  goes  up  to  the 
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A  TrEW  OF  Tire  Facial  Nerfr*  together  vtitb  tbic  BaAitrcnrs  of  tee  Cervical 
PLKAts,  Afl.— 1.  The  portio  dtirn,  or  raciiil  nerre,  eBcaj»iiii?  rfi*m  the  ftjli>-mastoid 
fomm&ii;  tbo  parodd  glnDcl  baa  bopn  rcinovudj  io  urder  lo  ahow  tha  Dcrvo  mord 
olearl/.  2,  lu  posterior  Jiiirieiilaf  brnnch.  3,  The  iLirlo-hytjid  broncb.  4*  Tha 
pea  anecrinus.  b.  TempDrul  branch«a  of  tho  fiwlftl  iKJrve,  6*  Malar  branobci,  7„ 
Cervico*facial  branobefi.  *.  Bupni-orbitiil  ncrre.  S.  SubcutancHH  maUis,  a  branch 
of  tlie  «« J]  (?  r i  t>r  ro  a  X  i  I  lary  n  e  r  v-e .  1 0.  Tb*e  i  n  f ra-orbi  la  1  oer  v  e ,  I L  Term  i  u  al  bra  d  e  hi^s 
of  th«*  infnifJT  den  In  I  norTC.  12*  Nervus  nuri^ruluris  mnifnus  of  tbe  cervical  pleius* 
13>  Tkfl  iupurficUliB  eolli  norve*  14*  The  plt^xus  farmeil  beiwe<?ii  ibo  cupeHioiali* 
colli  and  the  bnincbes  of  the  fiioiaL  15-  The  necipUnUfi  tninor.a  bmoeh  of  the  eer* 
rifal  pIciEtia.  !6.  PeBceodiitg  branches  of  the  cerv^icnl  plcsu?.  17,  The  phrenio 
iiervo.  IS.  The  tpiuaX  acee&norj  of  iho  eighth  pair*  1%  Tho  groat  or  [H'Btonor 
c>ct!jpttaJ  tiorvo. 
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parotid  r^on,  crossing  in  its  course  the  stemo-cleido-mas- 
toideus.  It  is  generally  found  a  short  distance  behind  the 
external  jugular  vein,  and  running  nearly  parallel  to  it.  Its 
terminal  branches  were  dissected  in  connection  with  the  paro- 
tid and  auricular  regions. 

The  SuPERFiciALis  Colli,  Fig.  63  (i «),  arises  at  the  same 
place  as  the  auricularis  magnus,  passes  over  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus,  and,  going  transversely  across  it  and  beneath  the 
external  jugular  vein,  divides  into  dscending  and  descending 
branches.  The  former  ascend  to  the  submaxillary  region; 
one  or  two  filaments  usually  accompany  the  external  jugular 
vein,  and  two  or  three  filaments  anastomose  with  the  facial 
beneath  the  platysma.  The  latter  ramify  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  extending  to  the  median  line.  The  superficialis  colli 
sometimes  arises,  by  two*- trunks,  from  the  cervical  plexus. 
The  filaments  which  accompf^y  the  external  jugular  may  be 
wounded  when  this  vein  is  opened. 

The  Cervical  Branch  of  the  Facial,  Fig.  63  (i  4\  leaves 
the  parotid  gland  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  oeneath 
which  it  passes  to  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  to 
near  the  chin,  where  it  divides  into  several  branches.  It 
runs  beneath  the  platysma,  to  which  it  sends  filaments.  Two 
or  three  branches  anastomose,  as  before  stated,  with  the  super- 
ficialis colli,  with  which  they  form  a  plexus. 

The  Supba-Clavioulab  and  AcBoipAL  Nerves,  Fig.  66 
(i «),  arise  from  the  cervical  plexite,  behind  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus,  and  divide  into  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior 
branches.  The  anterior  pass  downwards  and  forwards,  over 
the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  to  the  anterior  and  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  and,  over  the  inner  part  of  the  clavicle,  to  the 
thorax;  the  middle  go  directly  downwards  to  the  clavicle, 
which  they  pass  over  to  reach  the  thorax ;  the  posterior  or 
acromial  branches  pass  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  trapezius, 
and  the  acromion  process  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  to  the 
shoulder.  These  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  platysma 
myoides  and  to  the  integument. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  neck  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  the  dense  areolar  tissue  which  is  spread  out  beneath 
the  skin,  being  continuous,  above,  with  the  superficial  fascia 
of  the  face,  and  below  with  that  of  the  thorax,  and  containing 
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the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  the  platysma  myoides, 
and  lymphatic  glands ;  while  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  more 
dense  in  its  structure,  has  fixed  attachments,  and  contains 
between  its  laminas  the  deep  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  muscles.  The  superficial  fascia  forms  a  bond 
of  union  between  the  skin  and  the  deep  parts,  and  retains  in 
Hid  the  subcutaneous  vessels,  &c.  The  deep  fascia  connects 
together  the  deep  parts,  and  keeps  each  one  in  its  proper 
place.  It  must  be  studied  as  these  parts  are  exposed  in  the 
progress  of  the  dissection. 

The  superficial  fascia  may  now  be  raised  without  preserv- 
ing the  vessels  and  nerves  found  in  it.  This  can  be  done  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  following  muscles  may  now  be  dis- 
sected : — 

The  Sterno-Cleido-Mastoideus,  Fig.  64  (n),  is  the 
largest  muscle  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  is  separated  from 
the  platvsma  myoides  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia,  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  auricularis  magnus, 
the  superficialis  colli,  and  the  anterior  branches  of  the  supra- 
clavicular nerves,  which  have  already  been  dissected,  and  by 
a  thin  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  This  layer  of  the 
deep  fascia  is  frequently  so  thin,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dissect 
it  up  as  a  distinct  lamina ;  its  continuity,  however,  with  the 
deep  fascia,  especially  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle, 
will  be  clearly  seen.  It  arises  by  two  heads ;  one  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternum,  and  the  other  from  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  clavicle.  The  sternal  origin  is  the  narrow- 
est, and  extends  tendinous  for  some  distance ;  the  clavicular 
origin  varies  very  much  in  width  in  different  subjects,  and 
its  tendinous  fibres  are  shorter.  The  space  between  these 
two  heads  is  occupied  by  areolar  tissue ;  it  also  varies  very 
much  in  width  in  different  subjects ;  sometimes  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  muscle  formed  by  the  junction  of  these 
two  heads  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  and  the  superior  semicir- 
cular ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  action  of  the  two 
muscles  is  to  approximate  the  chin  to  the  sternum;  if  one 
acts  alone,  it  will  turn  the  chin  to  the  opposite  side. 

This  muscle  is  exposed  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
fascia,  near  its  anterior  border,  from  its  origin  to  its  insertion, 
and  dissecting  the  fascia  ofl^  so  as  to  observe  its  connection 
with  the  deep  layer. 
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The  Sterno-Hyoidbus,  Fig.  64  (i  a)  and  Fig.  69  (i  4),  arises 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  sometimes  in  part 
from  the  sterno-clavicular  ligament  and  the  clavicle,  or  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  It  passes  upwards,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  quite  thin,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  It  is 
separated  from  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  thin  layer 
of  fascia,  especially  in  front  of  the  trachea  and  thyroid  gland. 
The  proximity  of  these  muscles  should  be  noticed  with  refer- 
ence to  tracheotomy. 

The  Omo-Hyoideus,  Fig.  64(i«),  is  a  digastric  muscle; 
its  two  bellies  being  connected  by  a  small  tendon  behind  the 
stemo-cleido-mastoideus.  Its  posterior  belly  arises  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  scapula,  near  the  coracoid  notch,  and 
sometimes  from  the  ligament  subtending  the  notch ;  its  ante- 
rior belly  arises  from  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  di- 
rection of  each  belly  deserves  notice.  The  anterior  one,  it 
will  be  observed,  corresponds  in  its  direction  very  nearly  to 
a  line  extending  from  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the 
centre  of  the  clavicle.  The  posterior  belly  is  more  transverse 
in  its  direction.  The  tendon,  common  to  these  two  bellies,  is 
situated  in  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  so  connected  with  it 
as  to  render  the  fascia  tense  when  the  bellies  contract. 

Before  dissecting  the  origin  of  the  posterior  belly,  the  an- 
terior and  lower  portion  of  the  trapezius  may  be  exposed, 
and  detached  from  the  clavicle  and  acromion  process.  This 
part  of  the  trapezius.  Fig.  64  (2  a),  should  be  dissected  now,  so 
that  its  relation  to  the  supra-clavicular  region  may  be  seen. 

The  Sterno-Thyroideus,  Fig.  69  (15),  arises  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  and  sometimes  in  part  from 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  or  second  rib.  It  passes  upwards 
and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  ridge  on  the  ala  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  It  is  placed  benind  the  sterno-hyoideus,  project- 
ing some  distance  beyond  its  external  border.  It  does  not, 
however,  like  that  muscle,  approximate  closely  to  its  fellow 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  hence  it  is  not  directly  concerned 
in  the  anatomy  of  tracheotomy.  It  is  considerably  broader 
than  the  sterno-hyoideus. 

The  Thyro-Hyoideus,  Fig.  64  (1  5),  is  a  short  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  passes  over  the  thyro- 
hyoid space,  and  is  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone.    It  appears 
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to  be  a  oontinnation  of  the  stemo-tTiyroideuSt  and  unless  the 
stadont  is  on  liis  guard,  it  will  be  dissected  up  with  that 
muacle. 

Ttg.  64. 
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A  Lateral  Vtffw  of  thr  DitEi'-SEATEii  Latkh  of  Mttsclks  ok  tB^  Fa<5b  and 
Nitcit*— L  Tamporai  muscld  deprived  of  iti  fiwoia.  2p  Cwrriigator  Siip«roiUL  3. 
Pyr»iiiidmli«  ttaAi.  4.  Superior  or  nitsal  oitremityof  the  Jovalor  Jflbii  stis>driori&  aIdd- 
qofl  umA.  B.  Compresior  Jiarl*.  8.  LemtsriLneniU  otii*  T,  Dcprpsi«of  labii  |[up«rinTifl 
almqii?  nasi*  B,  BiiMia*tor.  9.  Orbteolani  ona.  10*  Depressor  labii  infcrioria.  U- 
Levfttfir  iinhVi  inferioris.  12.  Anterior  belly  of  tbo  dt^mtricuB.  13*  Myla-byoid, 
14.  Stylo-hyoid.  15,  Tbyro-byoid,  16,  Upper  belly  of  tbo  Omo-byoid,  IT, 
SterDo-cleido-miijtoid,  18*  Slerao^hjoid.  19.  Scalenus  nnlkui.  SO*  Pootoralis 
miyDr.  21.  BeUoid.  23.  Trapezlut,  23*  Scalenui  Mcdtuf«  3-t  L^vmlor  scft- 
pul»  Kod  BcaleQUf  poflticas.    25.  Splealoj^    20.  Complexctf. 

If  tbe  dissector  sbould  find  it  necessary  to  detacb  eitber 
of  these  muscles  at  one  of  their  extreraities,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose another,  it  should  be  done  so  that  the  muscle  can  l>e 
rejjlaccd  again  in  it^a  natural  j^osition.  The  stcrno-clcido- 
mastoideug  can  be  detached  at  its  origin,  and  raised  up  for 
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some  distance,  "without  injuring  anjrthing  of  importance. 
The  stemo-hyoideufl  may  also  be  detached  at  its  origin  and 
turned  upwards,  so  as  to  dissect  the  muscle  beneath  it. 

The  actions  of  the  three  last  muscles  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood by  observing  their  attachments. 

The  sterno-,  thyro-,  and  omo-hyoid  muscles,  Fig.  67  (e),  re- 
ceive nervous  filaments  from  the  descendens  noni;  the  thyro- 
hyoid is  supplied  by  a  filament  from  the  hypoglossal.  These 
nerves  may  be  looked  for  while  dissecting  the  muscles,  or 
their  examination  may  be  postponed  until  the  opposite  side 
is  dissected.  The  same  course  may  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  the  arteries  going  to  them. 

The  DiGASTRlcus,  Fig.  69  (i,  a),  arises  from  the  digastric 
fossa  and  mastoid  process,  and  from  the  base  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  close  to  the  symphysis ;  the  two  bellies  are  inserted 
into  an  intermediate  tendon,  which  is  connected  by  tendinous 
fibres  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  posterior  belly  is  the  longest 
and  more  transverse  in  its  direction.  The  tendon  of  this 
muscle  perforates  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  stylo-hyoideus. 
A  little  care  is  necessary,  or  this  arrangement  may  be  de- 
stroyed before  it  is  observed.  The  deep  fascia  of  the  neck 
is  connected  to  the  digastric  muscle,  which  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  The  origin  of  the  posterior  belly  of  this  muscle 
need  not  be  exposed  at  present,  as  it  is  covered  by  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoideus.  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  depress 
the  lower  jaw,  or,  when  this  is  fixed,  to  elevate  the  hyoid 
bone. 

If  the  student  has  been  successful  thus  far  in  his  dissection 
of  the  neck,^  he  will  encounter  but  little  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.  ,  All  the  more 
prominent  points  are  now  distinctly  brought  into  view,  and 
their  relations  to  the  other  parts  are  such  that  he  will  be  able 
to  locate  and  find  them  without  much  trouble.  He  can  now 
readily  trace  upon  the  subject  the  boundaries  of  the  follow- 
ing subdivisions  or  surgical  regions. 

Each  side  of  the  neck  is  divided  into  five  regions ;  the 
submaxillary,  the  superior  carotid,  the  inferior  carotid,  the 
supra-clavicular,  and^a  fifth  one,  which  is  situated  behind  the 
stcrno-cleido-mastoideus,  and  above  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoideus  muscle. 

The  Submaxillary  Eegion  is  bounded  above  by  the  in- 
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.  ferior  maxilla,  below  and  io  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of 

Ulie  digastricus^  below  and  bekiDd  by  the  posterior  belly  of 

the  same  muBcle^  and  by  a  process  of  the  deop  fascia,  wliich 

is  attached  to  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  and  separates  this 

region  from  the  paratidp 

The  SuPEBTOR  Caeottd  Region  is  boniided  above  by  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus,  behind  by  the  sterno-creido- 
mastoideiis,  below  and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
omohyoideua. 

The  Inferior  Carotid  Region  is  bonnded  anteriorly  by 
the  median  line,  above  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyuideuB,  and  behind  and  below  by  the  sterno-cleido-maa- 
toideua 

The  SupRA-CLAVlctrLAR  Region  is  bounded  in  fmnt  by 
the  sternO'Cleido*mastoideus,  above  by  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  omo-hyoideus,  and  below  by  the  clavicle. 

The  Fifth  Region,  or  SuB-OcciPrTAL,  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideuSj  below  by  the  omo-hyoidena» 
and  behind  by  the  trapezius. 

A  sixth  region^  embracing  the  parts  concerned  in  the  bpeia- 
tiona  of  laryngotomy  and  tracheotomy,  or  laryngo-tracheo' 
tomy,  may  be  ct>nvenieiitly  made  by  the  student*  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  give  any  specifio  boundaries  to  such 
a  region. 

The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  embracing  the  inferior  carotid 
and  su|5ra*clavicular  regions,  and  extending  upwanls  to  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  is  to  be  dissected 
next. 

If  thestemo-cleido-mastoideusi  stemo-hyoideus,  and  stemo- 
thyroideus  have  not  been  detached  at  their  origins,  it  should 
be  done  now.  The  overlapping  of  the  sternal  origin  of  the 
^iterno-eleido-mastoideus  should  be  noticed,  w^ith  reference  to 
ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  Beneath  the  steruo 
hyoid  and  thyroid  are  the  trachea  and  thyroid  gland,  A 
plmvs  of  vei}w^  Fig.  66,  coming  from  the  thyroid  gland,  is 
usually  situated  directly  in  front  of  the  trachea^  and  is  liable 
to  be  wounded  in  tracheotomy. 

The  middle  Oiyroid  arlerj/^  sometimes  called  the  artery  of 
Neubaner,  when  present,  is  found  in  this  region.  It  is  not 
Tery  often  met  with,  and  is  so  irregular  iu  its  origin  and 
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^  course,  tbat  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  avoiding  it  in 
openiDg  the  windpipe.  There  are  no  nerves  in  front  of  the 
^m  trachea  which  deserve  any  special  notice.  It  is  separated 
H  fr«>m  the  muscles  by  a  layer  of  the  deep  iascia,  by  areolar 
~  tissue,  and  by  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  Thyroid  Gland  consists  of  two  lobes,  connected 
Mtm>8s  the  upper  rings  of  the  trache^^  usually  the  second  and 
Ibirtt  It  is  of  a  reddish  color  and  exceedingly  vascular. 
The  lobes  are  situated  more  on  the  sides  than  in  front  of  the 
tmehea.  They  are  aoniewhat  conical  in  ghape;  the  small 
end  being  above*  Each  one  extends  from  about  the  sixth 
ring  up  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  projects  backwards 
between  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  and  the  wind- 
pipe. The  portion  connecting  the  two  lobes  is  called  the 
Itsthfnu&,  This  varies  much  in  size,  a- point  which  deserves 
sjjccial  notice  in  reference  to  tracheotomy.  A  small  body 
projects  upwards  from  the  isthmus,  or  from  one  of  the  lobes] 
called  the  jiyramid^  and  this  again  is  connected  to  the  hyoid 
bone  by  a  fibrous  structure,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
muscle  in  some  cases,  has  been  called  the  levatm-  ghndulm 
iht^rddem. 
There  is  perhaps  no  organ  in  the  body  which  presents  so 
great  a  variety  in  its  development  as  the  thjrroid  gland.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  specify  these  variations,  as  the  student 
will  l)e  able  to  note  tnem  as  he  happens  to  meet  with  them 
in   his  dissections.     Whatever  may   be    the  office  of  the 

I  thyroid  gland,  whether  of  great  or  little  importance  in  the 
economy,  it  is  liable  to  abnormal  or  pathological  changes, 
which  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  physician. 
It  has  no  excretory  duct,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be 
classiiied  with  the  true  glands  which  elaborate  and  secrete  sj 
known  fluid.  Its  arteries  are  derived  from  the  subclavian 
and  external  carotid*  At  this  stage  of  the  dissection,  the 
student  will  observe  merely  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
thyroid  arteries*  Those  of  the  inferior  thyroid  will  be  seen 
entering  for  the  most  part  the  under  surface  of  the  lower 

■  portion  of  the  gland,  while  those  of  the  superior  penetrate 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  part.  This  mode  of  en- 
t-erintj  the  gland  seems  to  result  from,  or  at  least  to  corre- 
spoud  to,  the  superficial  and  deep  situation  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  thyroid  arteries* 
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The  veins  go  to  form  the  tracheal  plexus,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  anterior  relations  of  the 
trachea. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  larynx  may  now  be  noticed,  espe- 
cially the  criao-thyroid  space,  as  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  laryngotomy.  A  small  artery  crosses  this  space 
transversely,  resting  upon  the  anterior  crico-thyroid  liga- 
ment, and  sending  a  branch  through  it  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  anterior  portion  of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid 
cartilages  should  also  be  inspected  in  sitA. 

When  the  parts  in  front  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  have 
been  duly  examined,  the  dissection  is  to  be  continued  in  a 
lateral  direction.  As  the  two  sides  of  the  neck  differ  in  this 
region  in  some  material  points,  the  right  side  will  be  examined 
first,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  left  will  be  noticed  in  an- 
other place. 

The  first  thing  to  be  sought  in  this  region  is  the  Arteria 
Innominata,  Fig.  66  (i  o).  This  will  be  found  immediately 
beneath  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  covered  by  fascia. 
Only  the  upper  portion  of  it  will  be  seen  in  the  dissection  of 
the  neck.  When  its  bifurcation  into  the  common  carotid  and 
the  subclavian  is  found,  the  sheath  of  the  former  may  be  laid 
open  to  near  its  division  into  the  external  and  internal  caro- 
tids. Before  doing  this,  however,  the  relation  of  the  omo- 
hyoideus  to  the  artery  should  be  observed ;  also,  the  course 
of  the  descendens  noni  nerve,  which  lies  upon  the  sheath  com- 
mon to  the  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein.  Some  small 
nervous  filaments  will  be  noticed  crossing  the  artery,  and 
which  are  liable  to  be  divided  in  ligating  it.  Having  exposed 
the  common  carotid,  the  following  parts  will  be  found  with- 
out difficulty : — 

On  the  outside,  and  running  parallel  to  it,  is  the  Internal 
Jugular.  As  this  vein  is  traced  downwards,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  does  not  terminate  at  the  commencement  of  the  carotid, 
Fig.  66  (i «),  but  passes  over  the  subclavian  artery  to  join  the 
subclavian  vein,  and  with  it  form  the  vena  innominata.  By 
separating  the  carotid  fix)m  the  jugular  vein,  the  pnetimo- 
gastric  nerve  will  be  brought  into  view.  It  lies  belund  and 
between  these  great  vessels,  and  in  the  same  sheath.  It  may 
be  traced  downwards  over  the  subclavian  artery,  where  it 
gives  oflf  the  inferior  laryngeal  branchy  which  winds  round  the 
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Eosterior  surface  of  tb«  subclavian  artery  to  aacend  to  the 

Fig,  C6. 


A  Viiir  Of  TnM  AnrKRiM  or  run  K'kck  AKn  8Ht>[iri,i»RR.^-K  Frimltif*  oifoUd 
'mrtory,     2.  IntdTJml  r  i-  ^  i     ......      -t    '-  tiriiftl  curgtN  arlerj.     4,  Tho  tuf^or 

IhyTolJ  Qfttfi-y,    it,  Vm  fl.  Main  Wftnelt  iti  ibr  ^lamK    f.  In- 

fer inr  fib  iir}*rig«iit  art' r  .     V.  Fn«lnl  artery,     til.  Ita  bmnchoi 

to  ^0  iubiHAJiltLiu^  gUfuL     IL  bmrieh.     12.  Frbc-iiiiil  Lntriob  uf  tb« 

faiiUl  «9  It  gCN*!  evLTj  (titi  jnfT.     1  i  artcrjf,     H*  BrtirnWi  to  the  inuioki 

on  tb«  baclt  or  Ihfi  n^cik.     lA^.  Brlum  lieuiu  m  Lh«  uc^dpuL     Ifi.  PoNtcmr  auriisulur 
artery.     17.  A  brnti<?h  ^tit  off.  wbieh  ^o^i  tn  th«  fiBTNtki  glatid.     I«.  Orijrln  **f  tbe 
Intcriml  mai^illiiry  artery.     19.  Drijfiti  of  ttM«  mmiKii]  rtrEcry.     2(1.  Onjttu  of  ihe 
LftTit^rior  atirienlar.     21,    The  tiibelnviim.     22.    <i.  intcrnnl  mumnmry. 

l;2a.  Trunk  of  ib«  tofofitir  tbyrdl^l.  from  wtiirh  nrl  jccl  li^tj  (tnlL-rior  and 

-  ■  --;-.. I  .-_*-;.        't  I     1-  — f|  (j|  ji,^  Intif  MM   u- VI    1*1  g^ltif  Ui  t\w  a^jmUl 
V  (n»c'k.     2fj.  IViti'dor  or  tram^vefse  o*rvieaU 
'  h:     .  f  flcnpulce  mu9€b«.     2B.  Tho  (•ti|iTtt.tca|Hjlar 

BTtrry.     ;:1J.   I  Ua  UiuriiN(,i.c]fc  ai.iritiuijiUi  i>f  (be  axiUbry  iwIqt^,     30 «  A  bfftDob  lo  iko 
d«<lMd.    31.  Ileourrejit  Lrftoefaoiof  the  int«rcuitiLli* 

Tins  l^rancli  of  tlie  pncumogastric  may  be  tmocd  from  its 
i-origiri  to  lis  tsf^truTicc  into  the  lorynx.     Leaving  tho  artery 
Mitf  jirtKr^ieding  a  .^liurt  distaucc  ubliquely  iuwai'da  imd  uj^ 
lb 
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wards,  it  gets  into  the  groove  formed  by  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus,  and  continues  in  this  groove  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  inferior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  to  which  it 
gives  some  filaments ;  it  then  passes  round  outside  the  crico- 
thyroid articulation,  to  divide  into  branches  to  supply  all 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid.  While 
in  connection  with  the  subclavian  artery,  it  gives  off  branches 
to  join  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic.  It  also,  in 
its  course,  sends  filaments  to  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  and 
thyroid  gland.  The  situation  of  this  nerve  is  to  be  noticed  as 
connected  with  oesophagotomv. 

About  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
arteria  innominata,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  passes  trans- 
versely beneath  the  common  carotid,  the  internal  jugular, 
and  tne  pneumogastric  nerve.  The  course  of  this  artery 
should  be  observed  as  connected  with  the  ligation  of  the 
carotid,  and  also  with  oesophagotomy. 

The  dissection  is  now  to  be  extended  along  the  course  of 
the  Subclavian  Artery,  Fig  65  (21).  This  artery,  from 
its  relations  to  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  is  divided  into 
three  sections :  the  'first  extends  from  its  commencement  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus;  the  second  includes  that 
portion  directly  behind  the  muscle,  and  the  third  division  ex- 
tends from  the  outer  border  of  this  muscle  to  the  point  where 
it  passes  over  the  first  rib  to  terminate  in  the  axillary  artery. 

The  deep  cervical  fascia  in  this  region  is  quite  thick  and 
dense.  It  is  firmly  attached  to  the  clavicle  and  first  rib. 
The  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  scalenus  anticus,  obtain 
investments  from  it.  A  prolongation  is  also  sent  down  from 
it  into  the  thorax,  along  with  the  trachea  and  the  large  vessels 
and  nerves  which  enter  that  cavity  from  the  neck.  The  dis- 
section of  this  region  is  somewhat  difficult.  The  parts  will  be 
noticed  in  the  order  in  which  they  seem  most  naturally  to 
present  themselves  to  the  dissector.  The  internal  jugular 
vein  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  may  be  divided  some 
distance  above  the  subclavian  artery,  and  reflected  down- 
wards. Filaments  of  the  sympathetic  may  be  noticed  passing 
over  the  artery  to  enter  the  thorax. 

The  Branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  are  numerous, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one,  have  their  origin  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  scalenus.  The  thyroid  axis^  as  it  is  called,  is  some- 
times the  common  origin  of  the  inferior  thyroid,  the  supra- 
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flcapiilarj  aBcl  the  trannvcrse  ImmcraL  As  tbc^.  bmtiche*!, 
BO  frequeotly  ariso  scparak^ly,  altliough  near  to  each  other, 
the  tenii  *Hlijrruid  iulIs"  might  very  proi>Qr]j  be  abuDdoueJ. 

Fig.  U. 


A  ViMW  ftp  fii»  Mm  Am,  WTfir  tnn  (I  mi?  Vnsntf  or  titw  Neck  tn  Strin— !* 
Eight  vctitricl*  of  tbo  henrt.  2.  RIkIiI  nnHoIir,  3,  Left  vontriclo*  4*  Loft  aiirjclo. 
6,  PitlmuDiifj  ru-U'ry.  fl.  Arth  of  tlio  auri*.  7.  Ue»coiidifin  vonn  crvYn  nt  its 
et)lr*iiei?  into  the  right  Buricle.     R.  Awt^f^uilSfig  vto*iM\*ii.     9,  Thtrritt^ir  n. 

ArteriA  lonomioftta.     11.  lU|f1i(.  lirufllii^i-euphftllo  tcio*    12,  Ldl  bnici  'j\ 

TfliB,  13.  Section  of  tho  aubclavinn  artery.  H,  Si'^tion  of  iUty  aubt].;.--- 
Ifij  la.  PriiattiTo  raroUd  urtL'fii^s.  Ifl,  Ifl,  Intcmiil  jugiilar  vomi*  IT,  1*.  Kxwm* 
jogulAT  fifiritft  Dctwc^n  thow  veins  It  ^f^rti  fhr  snf^iion  gf  tboiitvriiO'ol«iiJo«n)Mtc»ii| 
IQU9«U.     13,  Tbe  irtink  frmuutl  by  li  ::J  ^^orvkeil  v^in;,  knowu  iQtni^titnM 

u  the  MiipHor  jtigulnr  vein*     Itf.  A  :  n  it  to  tht?  faoml    20*  Main  Ifunli 

ffam  the  mfiiflfir  thjmd  ruitis.    2L  .  ..,..t...,   ihxr&id  v*m,    22,  TTanar«r«0 
Tie&l  arttr;  mid  Yeln«    ^,  Jaugu^  artery  pad  r^lti,    i4*  Jseiftl  Mt^rjr  iwd  rein. 
f 

The  Interior  Thteoid,  Fig.  65  (a«),  comes  ofl*  fmm  tho 
anterior  and  upper  aspect  of  the  artery,  a  short  diaiaoGC 
from  the  sealenusj  it  passes  upwards  about  an  inchj  when  it 
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turns  inwards  and  dips  beneath  the  jugular  vein,  common 
carotid  artery,  and  pneumogastric  nerve,  to  go  to  the  thyroid 
gland,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is  distributed.  It  sends 
small  branches  to  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  and  to  the 
larynx.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic, 
when  it  exists,  rests  upon  it. 

The  AscENDENS  Colli,  Fig.  65  (2  s),  is  usually  a  branch 
of  the  thyroid ;  the  point  of  its  origin,  however,  varies ;  some- 
times it  comes  off  as  the  thyroid  turns  inwards,  and  if  it  be 
large,  causes  the  appearance  of  a  bifurcation  of  that  artery. 
It  ascends  upon  the  scalenus  anticus  on  the  neck,  giving 
branches  to  this  muscle  and  to  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major, 
and  the  levator  anguli  scapulas.  It  also  gives  off  branches  to 
anastomose  with  the  vertebral  artery,  and  to  enter  the  spinal 
canal  along  with  the  cervical  nerves. 

The  Supra-scapular  Artery,  Fig.  65  (2  e),  passes  trans- 
versely outwards,  just  behind  the  clavicle,  to  reach  the  cora- 
coid  notch ;  it  does  not  usually  pass  through  the  notch,  but 
immediately  over  the  ligament  which  converts  it  into  a  fora- 
men. It  is  situated  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  and  in  its  course 
gives  off  a  small  branch  which  enters  the  thorax.  On  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula  it  anastomoses  beneath  the  acromion 
with  the  arteria  dorsalis  scapulae.- 

The  Transverse  Humeral,  or  Cervical,  Fig.  65  (ae), 
passes  transversely  outwards,  but  above  the  preceding,  to  the 
trapezius.  It  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  anastomoses  with  the  arteria  princeps  cervicis, 
a  branch  of  the  occipital  artery.  Both  of  the  last  named 
arteries  are  to  be  studied  in  their  relations  to  the  operation 
for  ligating  the  subclavian  artery. 

The  Internal  Mammary  Artery,  Fig.  65  (22),  arises 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  subclavian,  and  very  soon 
enters  the  thorax.  It  passes  beneath  the  -clavicle,  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  and  the  phrenic  nerve,  before  it  gets  behind  the 
first  rib.  Its  course  m  the  thorax,  and  in  the  anterior  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  will  be  noticed  in  the  dissection  of  those 
parts.  It  may  be  mentioned  now  that  it  anastomoses  with 
several  arteries,  as  the  superior  thoracic,  the  intercostal, 
and  the  epigastric.  These  anastomotic  connections  render 
its  study  important. 
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Pig.  c7: 


Tii«  coimsK  jtsD  mHTTirarTinsoip  tub  ITrpofii-owsAi-onNmrii  Pj*m  ap  Ninritit, 

Tmr  itKKP-iiKArr)]  NiLivca  or  tiiw  Nkitk  aiih  alao  BCC}f, — I.  Tho  bjpfig^upKiil 
ii«rv«.i  %  BfiiriflhHicomfmifiiciiiin^  with  (h{*  gvittittofj  nenrfl,  S.  A  Wntiijh  tu  tlt^ 
trigm  of  tbcr  Liyoid  muidci.     4,  Tlio  det«eiidt?ii«  noni  Den^       '     '■"      *  1 

with  th^btH&crU  fnirti  Ujd  dtnical  nervuo.     rt,  (I,  MuMciilnrln  i 

iou»cle^  of  itio  lArynx.     7*  A  IDaiiioiit  from  the  fccond  >'<  ^ 

flUtdf^nt  frnm  tki!  tUirU  Qervipali  ittiiiiiig  Iti^  fnrm  tbu  coin muMicMii. tig  titiuiuk  vniU 
(he  loop  rrom  tb<r  defoendeii*  Dooi.  0,  Tbo  itHric»Mlivr  nt^rvm,  Ift,  Tbo  infcritir 
dnititii];  iitjrve.     II*  IM  mjfUi-bjtiblean  branrb.     12*  Tb«  gtt  ^'     '''i>^ 

eiiortlA  t^ympiinl  paMin^  to  tbo  j^stntorj  nerve.     H.  Tbo  ' 

tbtJ  gimtatopjr  iicrvff    to   join  lb«  nubitjiL^iilUrj  gruiglloo,  v 

gvingUoo*  10.  Filniidi«iit9  of  pomtnuiikatbn  whb  tbo  Ueguiii  aervt*.  IT.  Ibu 
gi«*io  libaryngfal  newrn.  1ft.  Tbw  |>bU'  vugum  or  |>t)fruiii<igMiHo  nerve*  lt>.  Tbo 
tbreo  upper  e«rvi en  1  ncrvc^t-  2*K  Tbo  four  itif&rbr  (*<?rvicjil  nerr&i*  SI.  Tht  Qrit 
rkr^Al  ni.'rrcu  22,  25.  Tbo  brnebml  ploxnt.  24»  :2^,  Tbii  pbf«alo  oorvei  S$*  Tb« 
cftToUd  artci7*    27*  Tbo  intoriml  jagalnf  voio. 

The  Vertebral  Artery^  Fig.  68  (t),  m  the  largest  branch 

of  the  sulDclaviau.  It  arises  from  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  Uiat  artery,  and  ]>a^qcji  directly  up  to  the  foratiiifii 
m  the  transverse  procc^  of  the  sixth  cerviciil  vertel>ra, 
which  it  traverses,  and  also  the  correHpniidiiig  forandna  of  tlic 
upper  five  vertebne;  it  euUirs  the  crania!  cavity  through  the 
foramen  occipitah-ij  to  bo  diHtrilmted  to  the  brain  and  iu  nie- 
ningca.  In  lU  course  along  the  neck  it  sends  l»raiHthes  to 
the  spinal  canal,  and  gives  oft*  also  some  small  muscular 
twigs.    It  varies  in  ita  origin  iu  diflereat  subjects,  and  on 
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Fig.  G8> 


the  two  sidea  in  tte  same 
subject;  also  in  the  niiin- 
l>er  of  transverse  processes 
through  which  it  passes. 

Froin  the  posterior  j>art 
of  the  subclavian  two 
branches  arise,  sometimes 
separately  and  sometimes 
by  a  common  trunk — the 
superior  intercostal  and 
the  profound  cervicaL 

The   StrrERloR   Inter- 

costaIj    passes    over    the 

neck  of  the  first  rib  aud 

enters  the  superior  inter- 

A  ViBw  OF  TTTE  VERTFiiiut  AMifKtiY,   costal  siiace ;  on  the  rii^ht 

Ancn  or  the  AoRTAt  ah  oivsfr       *  a      *.    *         j^  .1 


»r  A  VjtHTT€AL    SECTION  Or  tttK   NliCl£.— 

Comin^tteumoiit  of  ihti  tbornck  aorla.  2. 
The  innoEDiDiCkta  nt  ita  orig:m.  3.  Tho  left 
subelaviiLn.  4.  The  intcrnol  ijinpunary 
ortery.  5.  Tbo  artprj  of  tht*  Tight  side, 
fl.  Th«  inferior  thyroid.  7*  The  Terteiiml 
In  the  trnaBverfio  proerdsee  of  the  eenrj«al 
Tertcbrai,  S.  Superior  inlercosLol  arlcry. 
9.  Left  pHrDitifo  cnrotidl.  10.  Extorunl 
cturotid  artery.  11,  SBpcrior  Ihyroid.  12. 
The  iiitguaU  wbkh  hns  hvTQ  0.  eotmiioti 
Lrunk  with  the  facial.  KL  iDt^rcal  C£u-otiJ. 
11,  Origin  of  tho  Aottn. 


side,  it  very  frequently  sup 
phes  the  upper  two  inter- 
costal spaces- 

The  Propoctkd  Cervt- 
OAL  passes  backwards  be- 
tween the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  and  the  first  rib. 
It  assists  in  supplying  the 
deep  muscles  on  the  back. 

The  small  vebis  m  tins  region  correspond  to  the  branches  of 

tho  subclavian  artery. 

The  Phrenic  Nerve,  Fig.  67  (3  4),  arises  from  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical,  and  passes  obliquely  downwards  aud  in- 
wards over  the  scalenus  anticns  to  enter  the  thorax.  The 
subclavian  vein  lie^  in  front  of  it,  and  the  internal  mammary 
artery  beliiud  it.  It  communicates  usually  by  one  or  two 
filaments  with  the  dcscendens  noni ;  it  is  also  generally  con- 
nected by  a  branch  of  considerable  size  with  the  fiflh  cervical 
nerve.    As  it  crosses  the  scalenna  it  is  bound  down  by  fa^'i^ 

The  SuBCLAvi.^  Vein,  Fig,  66  (14),  extends  from  the 
stcrno-clavicnlar  arliculation  to  the  first  rib,  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  sej>arates  it  fj^om  the  subclavian 
artery.     It  is  more  superficial  than  the  artery,  and  on  a  plane 
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lower  down.  It  receives  the  external  jugular,  wliich  usually 
enters  it  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  scalenus,  or  in  front  of 
it.  The  external  jugular  occasionally  terminates  in  the  inter- 
nal jugular.  The  veins  corresponding  to  the  supra-scapular 
and  transverse  humeral  arteries  enter  the  subclavian. 

The  Scalenus  Anticus  Muscle,  Fig.  71  (aV  arises  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  finh,  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  in  a  tubercl©  on  the  first  rib. 
It  draws  the  first  rib  up,  or  turns  the  head  to  one  side. 
This  muscle  and  the  tubercle  which  indicates  the  point  of  its 
insertion  furnish  important  guides  for  finding  the  subclavian 
artery,  and,  on  this  account,  they  demand  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  student.  This  muscle  may  now  be  detached  from 
the  rib  and  turned  upwards,  when  the  middle  division  of  the 
subclavian  artery  is  brought  into  view.  It  is  in  relation  with 
the  pleura,  first  rib,  the  lower  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves, 
and  the  anterior  and  middle  scaleni  muscles. 

The  Posterior  Cervical  Artery  usually  arises  from  the 
outer  portion  of  this  division.  This  artery  passes  transversely 
outwards  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the  bftck ;  some- 
times it  is  a  branch  of  the  transverse  humeral.  It  is  liable 
to  be  injured  in  ligating  the  subclavian  artery  between  the 
scalenus  anticus  and  the  first  rib. 

Outside  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the  Supra-scapular 
Nerve,  which  arises  from  the  fifth  cervical  and  passes  down- 
wards and  backwards,  beneath  the  trapezius  and  omo-hy- 
oideus,  to  reach  the  coracoid  notch  of  the  scapula.  It  enters 
the  supra-spinata  fossa,  and  is  distributed  to  the  parts  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  scapula. 

The  third  division  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  nerves 
which  form  the  brachial  plexus  are  in  this  region.  The 
artery  passes  over  the  first  rib  to  terminate  in  the  axillary. 
The  nerves  lie  partly  behind  and  above  it,  but  in  close  rela- 
tion to  it.  The  scalenus  medius  is  sometimes  perforated  by 
one  or  more  of  them.  The  superior  and  long  thoracic 
branches  generally  have  their  origin  from  these  nerves  above 
the  clavicle. 

The  Scalenus,  Medius  and  Posticus,  may  be  considered 
as  a  single  muscle  which  arises  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  inferior  six  cervical  vertebra),  and  is  inserted  into  the 
first  and  second  ribs. 
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The  upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  and  the  submaxil- 
lary regions  mil  be  described  separately,  as  far  as  the  student 
will  be  able  to  dissect  conveniently  the  parts  which  they 
contain,  without  destroying  or  displacing  too  much  their 
boundaries.  Some  parts  will  be  partly  brought  into  view 
and  noticed  without  their  being  fully  dissected  and  exposed 
until  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  dissection ;  and  some 
which  are  deep-seated  can  be  dissected  better  without  refer- 
ence to  regions,  as  the  deep  muscles,  the  sympathetic,  and 
the  nerves  generally  in  the  upper  and  deep  part  of  the  neck, 
consequently  these  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  the 
deep  parts  of  the  neck. 

The  submaxillary  region  contains  the  Submaxillary 
Gland,  Fig.  3  (a),  which  should  be  dissected  first,  on  account 
of  its  size  and  the  important  relations  which  it  sustains  to 
the  vessels  and  nerves  of  that  region.  This  gland  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  the  deep  fascia  in  which  it  is  embedded.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  shape ;  the  transverse  diameter  being  somewhat 
greater  than  the  vertical.  In  structure,  it  resembles  the  other 
salivary  glands.  Anteriorly,  it  projects  over  the  mylo- 
hyoideus,  and  sends  a  prolongation  beneath  it ;  below,  it  is 
in  relation  with  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles ;  pos- 
teriorly, it  rests  against  the  process  of  the  deep  fascia  which 
is  attached  to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament ;  above,  it  occupies  a 
fossa  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  seve- 
ral lymphatic  glands  situated  in  this  region  around  the  sub- 
maxillary gland.  They  receive  lymphatics  from  the  mouth, 
face,  and  pharynx ;  hence  they  are  liable  to  become  affected 
in  cases  of  disease  located  in  either  of  these  regions.  An 
enlarged  lymphatic  gland,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
submaxillary,  might  be  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  submax- 
illary ^land  itself. 

In  dissecting  this  gland,  the  following  parts  will  be  brought 
into  view : — 

The  FACLA.L  Artery,  Fig.  65  (9),  passes  beneath  its  posterior 
extremity,  occupying  a  sulcus  in  its  substance,  and  sending 
branches  to  it.  The  submental  branch  (n)  of  the  same  artery 
gives  small  branches  to  the  gland,  and  passes  forwards  over 
the  mylo-hyoideus  to  near  the  symphysis  of  the  chin,  where, 
after  giving  branches  to  the  parts  beneath  the  chin,  it  goes 
up  over  the  jaw  to  the  face.    The  facial  artery  usually  gives 
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off  tvro  or  three  other  small  branches  in  this  region,  one  to 
the  pterygoideus  intemus,  and  another  to  the  soft  palate. 

The  Hypoglossal  Nkbve,  Fig.  67  (i),  enters  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  submaxillary  region  from  beneath  the 
digastricus  and  stylo-hyoidens ;  runs  a  short  distance  before 
it  gets  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  hyo-glossus,  just  above 
the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  it  then  passes  upwards 
and  forwards  between  the  hyo-glossus  and  mylo-hyoideus  to 
reach  the  tongue.  In  its  course  through  this  region  it  gives 
off  branches  to  the  thyro-hyoideus,  stylo-glossus,  and  nyo- 
glossus,  and  to  anastomose  with  the  gustatory  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve. 

The  Gustatory  or  Lingual  Branch,  Fig.  67  (i  2),  of  the 
fifth  enters  this  region  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  ptery- 
goideus internus,  and  partly  behind  the  gland.  This  nerve 
is  brought  into  view  by  separating  the  gland  from  the  lower 
jaw,  and  loosening  it  up  from  the  hyo-glossus.  It  passes 
over  the  hyo-glossus  ana  along  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  in 
nearly  a  transverse  direction,  to  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  which 
it  perforates,  to  go  to  the  sublingual  gland  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth.  With  a  very  little  care  in  exposing  this 
nerve,  the  submaxillary  ganglion  may  be  observed  connected 
to  its  lower  border,  and  situated  nearly  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  submaxillary  gland.  From  this  ganglion  filaments 
are  sent  to  the  suDstanee  of  the  gland,  and  to  the  duct  of 
Wharton,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The  gan- 
glion is  quite  small,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  ofl«n  appears 
like  a  slight  projection  from  the  nerve.  It  is  classed  with 
the  cranial  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  The  vidian  nerve  is 
said  to  terminate  in  it  after  accompanying  for  some  distance 
the  gustatory. 

The  Mylo-Hyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  enters 
this  region  above  the  gland,  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  jaw,  and  gets  on  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoi- 
deus, to  which,  and  the  digastricus,  it  sends  filaments,  and 
also  to  the  gland. 

The  anterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  may  now  be  detached 
from  the  lower  jaw,  and  reflected  downwards  without  destroy- 
ing its  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  insertion  of  the 
stylo-hyoideus  may  also  be  observed  at  the  same  time.  Re- 
moving the  areolar  tissue,  mylo-hyoid  nerve,   submental 
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artarj  and  vein^  and  tlie  anterior  projection  of  the  gland, 
froin  tie  ciitaDeous  siirface  of  the  mylo-hyoideus,  the  origin 
and  insertion  of  this  muscle  will  be  exposed. 

The  Mri.o-nYoiDKus,  Fig,  69  (e),  i^  a  broad  mnscle,  and 
from  its  important  relations  deserves  special  notice.    It  arisen 

Fig.  69. 


Till  MuiCLEi  OF  TffB  AjfTMiHon  Aspect  op  this  Nkck  ;  ow  the  left  stde  tub 
SrJi-EitncUL  MnscLE9  aee  seeh,  ajtd  on  rnK  RJonT  thm  IJbep. — 1.  The  posterior 
bdlj  of  iho  dignAtricuA  miifek.  2,  Its  imtmor  bt^lljr.  The  upon eu rot ic  pullej, 
Ibroiif^h  which  its  tendon  is  Been  pasting,  i?  ntUcbed  to  the  body  of  tho  oi  hyoidoff, 
3j  4,  Tho  itjlo-hyoidcuj  muBcle,  tra»8fi9ti,Hl  bjptbe  posleHcir  b^Uyofthe  digaitriciai. 
5*  Th«  mjlo-hjro'idcqs*  li.  Tho  genb-bjoidotis,  7.  Tho  tonj^o*  8.  TLo  hyo- 
l^losstii.  9.  The  ityb-^loEiiue.  10,  Tho  sijlc^-jjhnryngewi',  IK  ThflHt&rno-maaloid 
niurcle,  12.  lU  MeitiJii  Qrigin.  IS,  Ilj  clftHiJular  origin*  14,  The  stemo-hyoiJ. 
J&,  The  I  torn  o- thyroid  of  the  right  »ido,  lfi»  Tho  thyro-hifold,  17.  Tho  hyoid 
portion  ©r  tho  orao-hyoid.  IS,  IS,  Seapolsr  porllons  ;  on  t)io  loft  sido,  tho  tondon 
of  the  Diuffdfl  ii  «oe»  to  bo  boutid  down  by  n  ptjrtioa  of  th©  doep_  eerTioal  fascia. 
'J94  The  okri^ubr  portion  af  tbo  irapozitii.  20.  The  aoidontis  &alioii«  of  tho  right 
lldSi    %U  The  scfttonua  poiticui* 

from  the  mylo-liyoid  ridge,  on  the  inner  snrface  of  the 
lower  jaw;  its  fibres  pasa  downwards^  forwards,  and  inwards, 
to  l>e  imerkd  into  the  hjoid  bone,  and  to  join  its  follow  on 
the  opposite  side  along  the  median  line.  This  mnscle  may 
draw  up  the  hyoid  bone,  or,  when  it  is  fixedj  may  depress 
the  lower  jaw,  A  small  triangular  Bpace,  occupictJ  by  areo- 
lar tissue,  exists  between  the  two  mylo-hyoid  mnscles  just 
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below  the  symphysis  of  the  chin.  This  muscle  should  be 
carefully  detached  from  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  and  from  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  reflected  to  the  opposite  side,  when  the 
hypoglossal  and  gustaiory  nerves,  and  tiie  duct  of  Wharton  will 
be  seen  resting  on  the  hyo-glossus.  The  duct,  for  a  short 
distance  after  leaving  the  gland,  is  situated  between  these 
nerves,  but  nearer  to  the  gustatory  than  the  hypoglossal, 
which  crosses  it. 

The  Duct  op  Wharton  is  nearly  two  inches  in  length ; 
its  walls  are  very  thin  in  proportion  to  its  caliber.  It  leaves 
the  hyo-glossus,  and  gets  at  first  between  the  genio-hyo- 
glossus  and  the  sublingual  gland,  then  between  the  gland  and 
the  mucous  membrane,  between  which  it  continues  to  the  fne- 
num  of  the  tongue,  just  behind  the  incisor  teeth.  The  student 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  this  duct,  if  an  incision  be 
made  into  it  near  its  origin,  and  a  bristle  introduced  and 
carried  through  it  into  the  mouth.  Its  proximity  to  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  and  the 
distensible  character  of  its  parietes,  deserve  notice,  with  refe- 
rence to  ranula,  or  an  enlargement  of  {he  duct  from  closure 
of  its  buccal  orifice. 

The  Genio-Hyoideus,  Fig.  69  (e),  is  a  small  muscle  which 
arises  from  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  symphysis,  and  passes 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  two  genio-hyoidei  muscles  are  frequently  so  closely  con- 
nected along  the  median  line  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate 
them.  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  preceding  one.  After  detaching  this  muscle  from  its 
origin,  and  reflecting  it  downwards,  the  anterior  border  of 
the  genio-hyo-glossus  will  be  seen.  The  genio-hyoid  part  of 
it  may  now  be  observed,  but  its  connection  with  the  tongue 
must  be  examined  when  that  organ  is  dissected.  The  sub- 
maxillary gland  may  next  be  removed  entirely,  when  the 
hyo-glossus,  the  stvlo-glossus,  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  the  lin- 
gual artery,  and  the  sublingual  gland,  with  a  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  will  be  brought  into  view. 

The  Stylo-Glossus,  Fig.  70  (a),  arises  from  the  styloid 
process  and  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  passes  downwards  and 
forwards  to  be  lost  principally  in  the  side  of  the  tongue. 
As  it  enters  this  organ  its  fibres  spread  out,  and  a  few  of 
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them  pa^  Iransversaly  across  it     It  acta  on  the  sides  and 
tip  of  the  tongue* 

Fig.  70. 


r^SIlDi  AnATOMT  Of  rnM  nmK  ^r  fjtu  !(isoK,fliioiTr!io  tuk  wervi^s  of  titie  Tonouk. 
'^fli-^  ^Bgrni^ut  cif  the  temporul  bon«  eontjuaiiig  iho  taoatua  nuiJitckrius  ojctvrnui, 
in«fft9ft], nod f Ijloid  |if*ao^3ec»,  2.  Tho f tylo-fayuid museltj.  3<  Tha  erjlo-gluiaiji.  4. 
The  ■tjio-phiirynguu^,  6.  The  lotigoe.  5.  The  h jo-glotms  mii»do  ;  ItA  two  por- 
tioiii,  T.  The  gcnio-h  jo-pliuau*  muiiclo*  8.  Tho  gi?tii<j-bytiid(iu8  ;  they  both  arise 
from  tho  ioiic^r  iurfiice  of  the  symphjiLa  of  the  lower  jnw,  U,  Tlie  Jterno-hjoid 
muBdct.  10*  The  stern  of  hyroid.  11.  The  thyro-hyoiil,  upon  which  tho  thyro- 
hyoiriean  branch  of  the  hypogloss&l  nBrvo  ta  «eec  ramifying*  12,  The  omo^byold 
uryfisini;  tho  Co  nun  on  c&rotid  artery  (IS),  and  internal  jugullar  Tcin  (14),  1 5*  Tb* 
ejttornal  cnrotid  giving  off  it«  branfiheB.  16.  The  mterniLl  eiirotid,  17-  Thegusta- 
Uity  msrr^  s'lvijig  off  a  hranoli  to  iho  EubmaiiUary  Kongiion  (IB),  and  commnnl- 
«ating  tk  liitio  further  on  with  tha  hjpogloMal  ntirve*  10.  Th&  eubmajtilliuy,  or 
WhikfLqn  a  duct,  p*Bsing  forwarda  to  the  sublingual  gland*  20.  The  glusso-pbaryo- 
geal  nerve,  pafl«lng  in  behind  the  hyo-glossns  inuj^cle.  21.  Tbo  hypoglos»al  nerve 
curvitJg  uruund  tbe  occipital  nrlery*  22.  The  descendenff  nonl  nerve,  formiug  a 
loop  with  (23)  iho  eoutmunicana  noni,  which  ii  leen  to  be  arieing  by  filatoente  from 
the  upper  cervicial  nerree*  24*  Tho  pnonmogiistria  ncrrcj  em^rgiiig  fn.iin  between 
the  iatfimal  jtigulor  vein  and  com  man  oHTotid  artery*  and  cntenng  tho  cheat.  25. 
The  facial  nenrot  emerging  from  the  Btylo-mastold  farnmcn,  and  erosdifig  th«  vxtet- 
Ilil  flftrotid  artory. 

The  Hto-Glossus,  Fig.  70  (e),  is  a  thin  square  muscle, 
which  arxMes  from  the  l>ocly  and  great  coma  of  the  hjoid 
bono;  its  fibres  pass  upwards  and  are  imcrtcd  into  the  tungne, 
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between  the  stylo-glossns,  with  which  its  fibres  intermix,  and 
the  lingnalis. 

The  Lingual  Arteby,  Fig.  65  (e),  enters  the  submaxillary 
region  a  short  distance  outside  the  free  extremity  of  the  great 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  on  a  plane  somewhat  deeper. 
It  almost  immediately  passes  behind  the  hyo-glossus  muscle, 
just  above  the  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  to  get  between 
the  genio-hyo-glossus  and  lingualis.  The  middle  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx  lies  behind  it,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course. 
The  situation  and  relations  of  this  artery  should  be  noticed 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  it. 

The  Stylo-Pharyngeus  Muscle,  Fig.  70  (4),  arises  from 
the  styloid  process,  passes  downwards  and  inwards  to  the 
pharynx,  which  it  enters  between  the  superior  and  middle 
constrictors.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  runs  along  the 
side  of  this  muscle  between  it  and  the  stylo-glossus  to  the 
margin  of  the  hyo-glossus,  beneath  which  it  passes  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  sending  filaments  in  this  region  to  the 
phaiyngeal  plexus.  The  dissector  will  find  the  stylo-pharyn- 
geus  muscle  a  guide  for  finding  this  nerve. 

The  Sublingual  Gland,  Fig.  8  (5),  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  large  salivary  glands.  It  is  situated  near  the  symphv- 
sis  of  the  chin,  occupying  a  fossa  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Its  upper  surface  is  covered  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  between  the  incisor  teeth  and  the 
tongue;  below,  it  rests  upon  the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle;  ante- 
riorly, it  is  in  relation  with  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  sometimes 
connected  by  a  process  with  the  submaxillary  gland.  Its 
excretory  ducts  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number.  They  open  into 
the  mouth  near  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue.  Sometimes  they 
are  called  the  diLcts  of  Rivimvs.  A  communication  occasion- 
ally exists  between  these  ducts  and  the  duct  of  Wharton. 

The  relations  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands 
are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
submaxillary  is  covered  externally  by  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
platysma  myoides,  and  deep  fascia,  while  the  sublingual  is 
covered  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  submucous 
areolar  tissue.  The  mylo-hyoideus  forms  the  principal  sep- 
tum between  them.  They  are  both  in  apposition  with  the 
lower  jaw;  the  sublingual  occupying  the  sublingual  fossa, 
16 
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and  the  submaxillary  tlie  submaxillary  fossa,  while  the  two 
foss8B  are  separated  by  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge. 

In  dissecting  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  region, 
the  first  thing  which  should  be  sought  is  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  This  enters  it  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  di- 
gastricus,  at  a  point  almost  directly  below  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  passes  downwards,  forwards,  and  upwards,  to  enter 
the  submaxillary  region  near  the  free  end  of  the  great  comu 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  thus  forms  a  curve  in  this  region,  the 
convexity  of  which  looks  downwards.  The  lowest  part  of 
{his  curve  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  digas- 
tricus.  As  it  descends  beneath  the  digastricus,  it  gives  oft* 
the  descendens  noni. 

The  Descendens  Noni,  Fig.  67,  (4,  s),  passes  vertically 
downwards,  receiving  one  or  two  branches  from  the  second 
cervical  nerve,  or  cervical  plexus,  by  which  a  loop  is  formed ; 
from  the  convexity  of  this  loop,  filaments  are  sent  to  the  omo- 
hyoideus  and  sterno-hyoideus  and  thyroideus.  The  apparent 
origin  of  this  varies  in  different  subjects.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  come  from  the  pneumogastric,  occupying,  in  this  case,  for 
a  short  distance,  the  groove  behind  and  between  the  common 
carotid  and  internal  jugular  vein;  again,  it  will  be  found 
leaving  the  hypoglossal  nigh  up  in  the  parotid  region. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  the  nerve  in  the  upper 
part  of  this  region,  it  is  better  either  to  find  one  of  its  branches 
and  trace  it  upwards,  or  to  trace  the  hypoglossal  nerve  itself 
up  into  the  parotid  region.  In  this  way  the  student  will  be 
certain  to  find  it.  The  descendens  noni  usually,  near  its  com- 
mencement, winds  round  the  occipital  artery.  As  this  nerve 
lies  on  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid,  it  is  liable  to  be 
injured  in  ligating  that  artery. 

The  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve  passes  through  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  this  region,  to  perforate  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus.  It  is  is  most  readily  found  by  carefully  dissect- 
ing the  inner  and  posterior  surface  of  that  muscle,  and  look- 
ing for  the  nerve  as  it  enters  it.  Occasionally,  the  nerve 
passes  beneath  the  njiuscle. 

The  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  mav  be 
found  with  the  laryngeal  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  ar- 
tery, between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage.  They 
pass  beneath  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  to  perforate  the  thyro- 
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byoid  membrane.  This  nerve  can  be  exposed  more  con- 
veniently at  another  sti^e  of  the  dissection  of  the  neck. 
Having  found  this  portion  of  it,  the  student  may  avoid 
destroying  it  as  he  proceeds. 

As  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  carotid  region  has  already 
been  dissected,  tne  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  arteries  in  its  upper  part.  The  common  carotid  usually 
bifurcates  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  the  superior  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  external  is  at  first  more  internal 
than  the  internal  carotid  itself.  It  gives  off  the  following 
branches  before  passing  beneath  the  digastricus: — 

The  Superior  Thyroid,  Fig.  65  (4),  arises  near  the  bifur- 
cation, passes  inwards,  forwards,  and  downwards,  beneath  the 
omo-hyoideus  and  sterno-thyroideus,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
upper  and  anterior  portion  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  usually 
gives  off  the  laryngeal  branchy  which  goes  to  the  thyro-hyoid 
space  to  enter  the  larynx ;  the  cricoid  branchy  which  rests  on 
the  anterior  crico-thyroid  ligament;  a  branch  to  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoidcus ;  and  branches  to  the  muscles  with  which 
it  is  connected.    This  artery  is  quite  superficial  in  its  course. 

The  lingual  arises  just  above  the  preceding,  and  passes  up- 
wards and  inwards  to  enter  the  submaxillary  region.  It  is 
de^-seated  in  its  whole  course. 

The/odaZ  artery  comes  off  just  below  the  digastric  muscle, 
and  goes  up  into  the  submaxillary  region. 

The  inferior  or  ascending  pharyngeal  arises  near  the  bifur- 
cation and  from  the  deep  part  of  the  artery,  and  goes  upwards 
to  the  jugular  foramen,  through  which  it  enters  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  sending  branches,  as  it  ascends,  to  the  pharynx 
and  soil  palate. 

The  Occipital,  Fig.  65  (1  s),  arises  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  artery,  passes  upwards  and  backwards,  at  first  behind 
the  digastricus,  and  then  more  horizontally  beneath  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus,  trachelo-mastoideus,  and  splenius  capitis,  to 
reach  the  occiput.  It  emerges  beneath  the  integument  and 
fascia,  just  outside  the  cranial  origin  of  the  trapezius.  It 
gives  off  branches  to  the  muscles  along  its  course,  and,  just 
before  it  ascends  on  the  occiput,  it  sends  downwards  quite  a 
large  branch,  called  the  arieria  princeps  cervicis;  this  branch 
descends  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
transverse  humeral.  The  occipital  artery  ramifies  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  beneath  the  skin. 
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The  Posterior  AuRictrLAH,  Fig.  65  (le),  arises  above,  of 
in  common  with,  the  occipital,  and  passes  upwards  and  back- 
wards between  the  mastoid  process  and  meatus  auditorius. 
It  ramifies  on  the  external  ear,  and  beneath  the  integument 
behind  the  ear. 

The  styloid  is  more  frequently  a  branch  of  the  posterior 
auricular ;  it  enters  the  foramen  stylo-mastoideum,  and  goes 
to  the  middle  ear. 

Besides  the  branches  just  mentioned,  the  external  carotid 
generally  sends  two  or  three  small  ones  to  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoideus. 


Sect.  II. — ^Dissection  of  the  deep  parts  op  the  Neck. 

The  examination  of  these  parts  requires  a  displacement  of 
the  lower  jaw,  or  at  least  the  half  on  the  side  upon  which 
they  are  to  be  dissected.  The  only  additional  section  which 
will  be  required  will  be  through  the  symphysis  of  the  chin, 
when  the  remaining  portions  of  the  jaw  upon  that  side  may 
be  drawn  upwards  and  forwards,  out  of  the  way,  or  they 
may  be  entirely  removed. 

The  parts  to  be  examined  in  the  present  dissection  are  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  spinal  accessory,  the  hypo- 
glossal, and  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  pharyngeal  plexus, 
and  some  of  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck.  Most  of  the  parts 
just  enumerated  have  been  examined  as  they  were  found  in 
the  diflferent  regions  already  dissected.  The  following  de- 
scription, therefore,  will  be  confined  principally  to  those  por- 
tions of  them  which  remain  to  be  exposed. 

The  branches  of  the  external  carotid  may  be  cut  away,  as 
the  dissector  shall  find  it  necessary,  in  the  progress  of  the 
dissection.  The  digastricus  and  the  stylo-hyoideus  may  be 
divided  near  their  hyoid  attachments,  ana  reflected  backwards. 

The  Internal  Carotid,  Fig.  65  (2),  passes  upwards  nearly 
in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid,  to  the  foramen  caroticum  in  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  through  which  it  enters  the  cranial  cavity. 
In  the  superior  carotid  region,  it  is  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  merely  by  the  integument,  platysma  myoides,  and 
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the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae;  but,  as  it  ascends,  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  deeper  seated.  Its  size  is  not  varied  in  this 
part  of  its  course. 

Below  the  digastricus,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  occip- 
ital artery  cross  it  in  front,  while  the  external  carotid  lies 
on  the  inner  side  of  it.  Above  the  digastricus,  and  in  the 
parotid  region,  it  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  and  the  stylo-glossus  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles. 
Fig.  67,  which  pass  between  it  and  the  extemS  carotid.  It 
is  also  covered  by  the  parotid  gland,  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
partially  lodged. 

On  its  inner  side  are  the  pharynx  and  sympathetic  nerve. 
Externally  it  is  in  relation  with  the  internal  jugular,  the 
pneumogastric,  the  hypoglossal,  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves.  These  nerves  at  first  lie  behind  it,  but  soon  get  on 
the  outside  between  it  and  the  vein.  The  two  latter,  how- 
ever, do  not  continue  in  this  connection  down  to  the  common 
carotid,  but  cross  over  in  front  of  the  artery,  the  one  above, 
and  the  other  below  the  digastricus,  as  before  mentioned. 

Behind,  it  rests  on  the  rectus  capitis  anticus  major,  separ- 
ated from  it  by  fascia  and  by  the  pharyngeal  and  superior 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  wmch  pass  inwards 
beneath  it. 

The  inferior  or  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  runs  at  first 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  carotid,  then  behind  it,  up 
to  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  or  jugular  foramen.  The 
internal  carotid  is  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  relation  of  this  artery  to  the  pharynx  is  worthy  of 
notice.  It  sustains  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  as  regards  the  intermediate  structures, 
that  it  does  to  the  external  surface  of  the  neck  in  the  supe- 
rior carotid  region. 

The  Internal  Jugular*  Vein,  Fig.  67  (37),  commences  at 
the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  and  terminates  by  uniting 
with  the  subclavian  to  form  the  vena  innominata.  Near  the 
foramen  it  is  removed  a  short  distance  from  the  internal 
carotid,  the  intermediate  space  being  occupied  by  nerves. 
Tliere  is  also  a  small  space  between  it  and  the  common 
carotid  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  This  vein  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  lateral  sinus ;  it  increases  in  size  as  it  re- 
ceives collateral  branches  in  its  course  down  the  neck.    It 
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presents  two  enlargements,  one  near  its  commencement,  and 
the  other  jnst  above  its  termination.    It  has  no  valves. 

The  Glosso-Pharyngeal  Nerve,  Fig.  67  (17),  is  a  part 
of  the  eighth.  It  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum  pos- 
terius  in  a  fibrous  canal  by  itself.  It  descends,  at  first  be- 
tween the  internal  jugular  and  internal  carotid,  then  in  front 
of  the  artery  and  behind  the  styloid  process  and  its  muscles; 
it  now  turns  inwards,  and  passing  in  front  of  the  stylo-pha: 
ryngeus,  gets  between  it  and  the  stylo-glossus ;  continuing 
this  course,  it  passes  beneath  the  hyo-glossus,  and  enters  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  to  terminate  in  the  papillae  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

There  are  two  ganglia  or  gangliform  swellings  on  this 
nerve;  a  small  one  in  the  'foramen  lacerum,  and  a  larger 
one,  the  petrous  or  ganglion  of  Andersch,  a  little  lower  down. 
From  the  ganglion  of  Andersch  proceed  branches  to  anasto- 
mose with  the  sympathetic,  the  facial,  the  pneumogastric, 
and  the  nerves  in  the  middle  ear.  The  glosso-pharyngeal 
receives  filaments  from  the  spinal  accessory,  by  which  it  be- 
comes partly  a  motor  nerve  m  its  distribution.  Its  muscu- 
lar branches  are  sent  to  the  stylo-pharyngeus,  stylo-hyoideus, 
digastricus,  hyo-glossus,  and  superior  and  middle  constrictor 
muscles.  The  last-named  muscles  obtain  their  filaments 
through  the  medium  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  Its  sym- 
pathetic filaments  go  to  the  carotid  plexus,  and  thus  connect 
"^with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  The  tympanic  branch, 
or  Jacobson's,  enters  a  small  foramen  between  the  jugular* 
foramen  and  foramen  carotibum  to  go  to  the  tympanum.  This 
branch  is  noticed  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
ear.  Its  anastomotic  branch  to  the  facial  winds  round  the 
styloid  process,  and  joins  that  nerve  just  as  it  emerges  from 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  also  sends  filaments  to  the 
tonsils  and  palatine  arches,  forming  the  tonsillitic  plexus. 

The  Hypoglossal,  or  the  ninth  nerve,  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  with  voluntary  motor  fila- 
ments. It  enters  the  neck  through  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramen ;  just  below  which  it  is  connected  by  filaments  with 
the  loop  formed  by  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves, 
with  the  sympathetic  by  a  small  filament  which  comes  from 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  also  with  the  pneumo- 
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gastric.  It  anastomoses  with  the  gnstatoiy  'brancli  of  the 
fifth  in  the  submaxillary  region,  just  before  it  passes  beneath 
the  mylo-hyoideus.  The  course  of  this  nerve  in  the  carotid 
and  submaxillary  regions,  with  the  descendens  noni  and  its 
other  branches  given  off  in  these  regions,  has  been  described. 
In  the  parotid  region  it  lies  at  first  between  the  internal 
carotid  and  internal  jugular,  and  behind  the  pneumogastric. 
As  it  descends,  it  gets  on  the  outside  of  the  pneumogastric, 
then  in  front  of  it,  to  turn  inwards  across  the  neck,  and  to- 
wards the  tongue. 

The  Spinal  Accbssoky  leaves  the  cranial  cavity  with  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric,  passing  through  the 
foramen  lacerum  posterius  with  the  latter.  Just  below  the 
foramen  it  sends  a  large  branch  to  join  the  pneumogastric, 
thus  supplying  this  nerve  with  involuntary  motor  filaments. 
It  also  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  and  ninth  nerves. 
The  main  trunk  descends,  usually  behind  the  jugular  vein 
and  the  styloid  muscles,  to  perforate  the  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus,  or  to  send  a  branch  to  it,  and  then  to  pass  on  to  the 
trapezius.  Behind  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  it  anastomoses 
with  the  cervical  plexus. 

The  Pneumooastric,  or  Par  Vagum,  is  the  largest  divi- 
sion of  the  eighth  nerve.  It  passes  through  the  foramen 
lacerum  posterius  in  the  same  fibrous  canal  with  the  spinal 
accessory.  There  is  a  small  ganglion  situated  on  it  in  the., 
foramen,  and  below  the  foramen  it  presents  a  gangliform 
arrangement  of  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  here  lies  be- 
tween the  carotid  and  the  jugular  vein.  It  gives  off  several 
communicating  branches.  From  the  superior  ganglion  fila- 
ments connect  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  spinal  acces- 
sory; while  from  the  inferior  ganglion  filaments  communicate 
with  the  hypoglossal,  the  upper  spinal,  and  the  sympathetic 
nerves. 

The  auricvjar  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  leaves  the  su- 
perior ganglion,  and  after  giving  a  small  branch  to  Jacob- 
son's  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  enters  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  the  jugular  fossa,  and  joins 
the  facial  nerve  in  its  bony  canal,  sending  filaments  also  to 
the  integument  around  the  meatus  externus.' 

The  pharyngeal  branch  arises  just  below  the  foramen, 
sometimes  receiving  a  branch  firom  the  spinal  accessory,  and 
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occasionally  from  tlie  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  passes  beneath 
the  internal  caroti<J  to  join,  on  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  fila- 
ments from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  superior  laryngeal,  and 
superior  cervical  ganglion,  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus. 

The  superior  laryngeal  has  its  origin  generally  from  the 
inferior  ganglion  near  its  middle.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  preceding  branch.  It  passes  downwards  and  in- 
wards beneath  the  internal  carotid,  giving  off  in  its  course 
filaments  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  to  the  hypo- 
glossal and  pharyngeal  plexus.  It  divides  into  an  external 
and  internal  branch.  The  former  is  the  smallest ;  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  external  muscles  of  the  larynx,  to  the  thy- 
roid gland,  and  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal, 
and  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic.  The  internal 
branch  passes  beneath  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  and  per- 
forates the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  This  is  the  sensor  nerve 
of  the  larynx. 

The  course  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  through  the  carotid 
regions  and  the  recurrent  branch,  have  already  been  de- 
scribed. Just  before  it  enters  the  thorax  it  sends  off  branches 
to  the  heart ;  they  unite  with  branches  of  the  sympathetic, 
to  form  the  anterior  cardiac  plexus. 

The  Sympathetic  Nerve  traverses  the  neck  from  the 
base  of  the  cranium  to  the  thorax.  It  presents  three  cervi- 
cal ganglia,  a  superior,  middle,  and  inferior.  The  nimiber, 
however,  is  subject  to  variation ;  there  being  sometimes  but 
two,  and  again  there  may  be  four.  When  three  are  present, 
the  superior  is  situated  in  front  of  the  second  cervical  ver- 
tebra ;  the  middle  opposite  to  the  fifth,  and  the  inferior  corre- 
sponds to  the  seventh  vertebra. 

The  superior  ganglion  is  usuallv  about  an  inch  in  length ; 
its  lower  extremity  is  commonly  larger  than  the  upper,  some- 
times it  is  bifid,  and  it  may  taper  as  it  descends  in  the  neck, 
below  the  second  vertebra,  which  sometimes  'occurs.  This 
ganglion  connects  above  by  filaments  which  ascend  into  the 
carotid  canal,  with  the  carotid  plexus,  and  through  this  plexus 
with  several  of  the  cranial  ganglia.  Externally,  it  communi- 
cates with  the  four  superior  cervical  nerves,  bjr  filaments  which 
can  be  traced  into  the  inter- vertebral  foramina.  Internally, 
it  is  connected  by  branches  with  the  pharyngeal  and  Luyn- 
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geal  branches  of  the  pnenmogastric  and  the  pharyngeal 
branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeaJ.  The  pharyngeal  branches 
contribute  to  form  the  plexus  which  supplies  the  pharynx 
and  fauces ;  the  laryngelEd  join  the  supenor  laryngeal  nerve. 
Anteriorly,  it  gives  off  branches  to  join  the  eighth  and  ninth 
nerves,  and  to  go  to  the  external  carotid,  from  which  fila- 
ments proceed  to  accompany  its  different  branches.  These 
filaments  have  been  called,  from  their  soft  texture,  ^^nervi 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
ganglion,  by  one  or  more  filaments,  desceiids  behind  the 
carotid  and  alongside  of  the  trachea,  and,  passing  in  front  of 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  enters  the  thorax  m  company 
with  the  arteria  innominata.  In  its  course  down  the  neck  it 
communicates  with  the  pneumogastric  and  its  laryngeal 
branches,  also  with  the  miadle  and  inferior  ganglia. 

The  middle  ganglion  sends  branches  to  one  or  two  of  the 
cervical  nerves,  and  to  the  pneumogastric.  The  middle  cardiac 
nerve  arises  from  this  ganglion  when  it  is  present  It  pur- 
sues a  course  similar  to  the  superior  cardiac  nerve.  It  com- 
municates with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  superior  cardiac. 

The  inferior  ganglion  is  dissected  more  satisfactorily  in  con- 
nection with  the  thoracic  division  of  the  sympathetic.  The 
student  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  numerous  variations 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  description  of  it  which  will  correspond  exactly 
with  any  two  dissections.  But  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
numerous  connections  of  this  nerve  is  essential  to  a. correct 
idea  of  its  functions,  and  the  influence  it  may  exert  in  various 
pathological  conditions  of  the  body. 

The  muscles  which  may  now  be  examined,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  Rectus  Anticus  Major,  Fig.  71  (i),  arises  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae,  passes  upwards  and  is  inserted  into  the 
cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone  in  front  of  the  fora- 
men magnum.  It  presents  a  tendinous  intersection,  which 
gives  attachment  to  many  of  its  muscular  fibres. 

Rectus  Anticus  Minor,  Fig.  71  (4),  ame^'from  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cuneiform 
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Hg.  71, 


Erocess  of  the  ixscipital  bone.    It  covers,  in  firont^  the  articu- 
itiou  between  tbe  atlas  and  occiput. 

The  Rectcts  Capitis  Late- 
ralis, Fig.  71  (i  o)^  arises  from 
the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  and  is  iiMcrted  into  the 
jngnlar  erainencei  on  the  occi- 
pital bone.  It  separates  the 
jugular  %*ein  in  front  from  the 
vertebral  artery  behind.  The 
action  of  the  recti  muscles  is  to 
eupport  the  bead,  or  to  bend  it 
eligtitly  forwards  or  laterally. 

The  LoNGus  Colli,  Pig.  71 
(a,  g\  consists  of  three  portions. 
The  first  arises  from  the  central 
and  anterior  tubercle  of  the 
atlas,  and  passes  down  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  third,  fonrtb,  and 
fifth  cervical  vertebrae*  The 
sccmid  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  vertebne,  and  goes 
down  to  be  attached  to  the 
bodies  of  the  upper  three  dor- 
sal vertebrae.  The  third  arisea 
from  the  second  and  third  cer- 
vical vertebrae,  and  passes  down 
to  be  inserted  into  the  bodicB  of 
the  lower  four  cervical  and 
upper  three  dorsal  vertebrae. 
This  muscle  supports  the  ver- 
tebral column. 
From  the  experience  acquired  in  the  dissection  of  one  side^ 
the  student  will  be  able  to  go  over  the  same  ground  the 
second  time  with  more  satisfaetioii  to  himself.  If  some  things 
have  escaped  his  attention,  or  he  has  failed  to  obtain  a  dis-  M 
tinct  and  correct  view  of  tbem  in  his  first  dissect  ion,  he  will  ■ 
have  the  opportunity  of  remedying  these  defects  in  his  second. 
And  he  cannot  acquire  too  great  familiarity  with  any  of  the 
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parts,  even  if  he  shotdd  find  it  convenient  to  examine  them 
repeatedly.  His  attention  in  the  second  dissection  of  the 
same  parts  should  be  directed  more  particularly  to  relational 
anatomy.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  especially 
deserving  of  his  notice:  The  operations  of  laryngotomy, 
tracheotomy,  pharyngotomy,  and  oosophagotomy ;  the  parts 
to  be  cut  through,  and  tht)se  to  be  avoided  in  these  opera- 
tions; also  the  parts  which  are  liable  to  be  divided  in  attempts 
to  commit  suicide  by  cutting  the  throat. 

The  young  physician  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  treat 
these  wounds  without  being  allowed  time  to  consult  his 
books,  and  consequently  he  should  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted,  when  he  has  the  opportunity,  with  the  exact  loca- 
tion and  the  relations  of  all  the  parts  liable  to  be  implicated 
in  such  injuries.  The  application  of  ligatures  to  the  various 
arteries  of  the  neck,  and  the  anastomotic  connections  between 
them ;  also  the  manner  in  which  the  circulation  will  be  carried 
on  when  any  particular  artery  is  obliterated.  The  formation 
of  tumors,  and  the  effect  they  will  be  likely  to  have  on  the 
surrounding  parts,  whether  those  parts  be  vessels  and  nerves 
or  the  windpipe,  the  oesophagus,  &c. 

In  dissecting  the  left  side,  some  peculiarities  will  be  met 
with  which  do  not  occur  on  the  right  side.  These  are  located 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  They  are  introduced  sepa- 
rately instead  of  alluding  to  them  in  connection  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  right  side,  as  it  was  thought  this  method 
would  be  less  likely  to  cause  embarrassment,  especially  to 
the  beginner. 

The  Left  or  Great  Thoracic  Duct  enters  the  neck  be- 
hind and  internal  to  the  subclavian  artery,  opposite  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  cervical  vertebra ;  gets  behind  the  internal 
jugular,  and  curves  outwards,  forwards,  and  downwards  to 
open  into  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins.  If  it  be  not  injected,  the  student  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  surrounding  tissues. 
It  is  easily  found,  however,  in  the  abdomen ;  and,  by  insert- 
ing a  blowpipe  into  it  there,  it  may  be  filled  with  air,  when 
it  will  swell  up  and  be  readily  observed  in  the  neck.  It 
varies  in  its  mode  of  termination ;  sometimes  it  opens  by  two 
trunks,  one  into  the  jugular  and  the  other  into  the  subcla- 
vian ;  or  it  may  open  singly  into  either  one  of  those  veins. 
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It  may  divide  into  two  trunks  in  the  thorax,  and  while  one 
opens  in  the  usual  place  on  the  left  side,  the  other  may  open 
into  the  right  subclavian  along  with  the  common  lymphatic 
duct  of  the  right  side. 

The  Subclavian  Artery  on  the  left  side  arises  from  the 
aorta,  and  consequently  is  longer  than  the  one  on  the  right 
side.  The  second  and  third  divisions  have  the  same  relations 
as  on  the  right  side,  but  with  the  first  or  inner  section  it  is 
quite  diflferent.  Its  direction  is  nearly  vertical,  and  it 
makes,  in  passing  behind  the  scfQenus  anticus,  a  much  shorter 
turn.  It  IS  covered  anteriorly  by  the  same  parts,  although 
it  is  deeper  seated.  The  pneumogastric  does  not  pass  over 
it,  nor  does  the  inferior  laryngeal  or  recurrent  nerve  wind 
around  its  posterior  surface.  It  is  also  in  relation  with  the 
thoracic  duct. 

The  Common  Carotid  arises  from  the  aorta,  and  therefore 
is  longer  than  the  right.  It  is  nearer  to  the  internal  jugular 
and  the  oesophagus,  and  is  also  in  relation  to  the  thoracic 
duct.  Its  connections  in  the  thorax  will  be  mentioned  when 
that  cavity  is  examined. 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein  on  the  left  side  requires  no 
special  notice.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  does  not,  as  before 
mentioned,  pass  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery  as  on  the 
right  side ;  nor  does  it  give  off  the  recurrent  branch  until  it 
has  reached  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  oesophagus  projects  a  little  more  on  the  left  side  than 
on  the  right,  and  hence  it  is  advised  that  when  it  i3  necessary 
to  open  it  that  it  should  be  done  on  this  side. 


Sect,  m.— Dissection  op  the  Larynx. 

The  larynx  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  neck,  in  front  of  the  pharynx  and  above  the  trachea.  It 
presents  a  regular  framework,  which  is  composed  of  several 
fibro-cartilages  joined  together  by  ligaments.  It  is  supplied 
with  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  mucous  membrane.  Its 
structure  is  such  that  it  remains  constantly  patulous,  while 
the  mobility  of  its  cartilages  adapts  it  to  the  production  of 
the  voice.    For  the  purposes  of  respiration  merely,  a  very 
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simple  arrangement  would  have  been  sufficient,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.  To  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  this  organ,  the  student  should  be  provided 
with  at  least  two  larynges;  one  for  the  dissection  of  the 
cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  another  for  the  muscles,  ves- 
sels, and  nerves. 

The  Hyoid  Bone  should  be  examined  before  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  larynx.  It  is 
situated  between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx,  and  is  connected  to  both  of  these  organs.  It 
is  named  from  its  having  a  form  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
upsilon.  Its  position  is  nearly  horizontal,  being  concave  pos- 
teriorly and  convex  anteriorly. 

It  consists  of  a  central  part  or  body,  and  four  lateral  por- 
tions called  comua.  There  are  two  cornua  on  each  side,  one 
large  and  one  small. 

The  Body^  Fig.  72  f  i ),  is  curved  and  flattened.  It  presents  a 
superior  anterior,  ana  inferior  posterior  surface.    '^' 


Fig.  72. 


The  ante 
rior  superior  surface  is  rough  and 
uneven  for  the  attachment  of  mus- 
cles. The  inferior  posterior  surface 
is  excavated,  and  sometimes  occu- 
pied by  a  yellow  areolar  tissue.  Its 
upper  border  gives  attachment  to 
the  hyo-glossal  membrane  or  sep- 
tum of  the  tongue.  The  thyro- 
hyoid muscle  is  inserted  into  its 
inferior  border. 

The  Oreai  Comua,  Fig.  72  (a), 
proceed  backwards  from  the  ends 
of  the  body,  and,  diminishing  in 
size,  terminate  in  tubercles.  In  the 
young  bone,  they  are  connected  to 
the  body  by  cartilage.  They  present  a  superior  and  an  in- 
ferior surface. 

The  Small  Comua,  Fig.  72  (a),  are  two  small  bodies 
which  project  upwards  from  the  junction  of  the  body  with 
the  great  cornua.  The  stylo-hyoid  ligaments  are  inserted 
into  them.    These  ligaments  arc  sometimes  found  ossified. 

The  principal  cartilages  are  the  cricoid,  the  thyroid,  the 
17 
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Hyoidbs. — 1.  The  anterior  con- 
vex Bide  of  the  bodj.  2.  The 
coma  majus  of  the  left  side.  3. 
The  eomu  minus  of  the  same 
side.  The  cornua  were  ossified 
to  the  body  of  the  bone  in  this 
specimen. 
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Fig.  73. 


two  arytenoid,  and  the  epiglottis.  Besides  tliese,  there  are 
four  small  bodies,  two  of  which  are  named  the  appendices, 
and  two  the  cuneiiform  bodies. 

The  Cricoid  Cartilage,  Fig.  73,  is  situated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  larynx,  and  seems  to  belong  partly  to  the  larynx 
and  partly  to  the  trachea.  It  con- 
sists of  a  ring  slightly  elliptical,  its 
transverse  diameter  being  less  than 
its  antero-posterior.  Its  lower  bor- 
der is  horizontal,  and  corresponds  to 
the  first  ring  of  the  trachea.  Its 
upper  border  is  oblique  from  before 
backwards  and  upwards,  making  its 
vertical  diameter  about  four  times 
greater  behind  than  before.  It  has 
four  articular  facets,  two  for  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  one  for  each  of 
the  arytenoid.  The  former  are  situ- 
ated on  its  external  surface,  behind 
the  centre  and  near  the  lower  mar- 
gin. The  latter  are  on  its  upper 
border  behind,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  apart;  they  are  convex 
and  sloping  laterally,  being  adapted 
to  the  articular  facets  on  the  bases 
of  the  arvtenoid  cartilages.  Its  ante- 
ro-lateral  surface  is  convex,  ana  is  principally  occupied  by 
the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  On  its  posterior  surface  are  ob- 
served two  depressions,  which  give  attachment  to  the  crico- 
arytenoidei  postici  muscles.  These  depressions  are  separated 
by  a  vertical  ridge,  to  which  are  attached  some  of  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus.  Its  internal  sur- 
face is  smooth  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  Thyboid  Cartilage,  Fig.  74,  forms  the  upper,  ante- 
rior, and  lateral  parts  of  the  larynx.  It  consists  of  two  plates 
or  ate,  which  are  joined  at  the  median  line  in  front,  and 
separated  behind  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  alae  anteriorly  is  more  promi- 
nent above  than  below,  and  more  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  It  forms  what  is  called  the  "pomum  Adami."  On  the 
external  surface  of  each  ala  are  two  tubercles  connected  by 


A  Front  Vikw  op  the  Cri- 
coid Cartilage. — 1.  Its  in- 
ternftl  face.  2.  The  cavity  of 
the  larynx  as  formed  by  this 
cartilage.  3.  Its  inferior  snr- 
face.  4,  4.  The  little  beads 
or  convexities  for  articulating 
with  the  arytenoids.  5,  5.  The 
surface  of  the  superior  edge  for 
the  attachment  of  the  lateral 
crico-arytenoid  muscles. 
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an  oblique  ridge.  The  lower  tubercle  is  situated  anteriorly 
and  n^r  the  inferior  border,  while  the  upper  one  is  placed 
posteriorly  and  near  the  su- 
perior border.  The  surface  Fig.  74. 
above  and  anterior  to  the 
oblique  ridge  is  much  larger 
than  the  one  below  and  be- 
hind it  The  latter  is  occu- 
pied by  the  sterno-thyroid, 
and  the  former  by  the  thyro- 
hyoid muscle.  The  inferior 
border  of  each  ala  terminates 
behind  in  a  projection  down- 
wards, callea  the  inferior  or 
small  comu.  It  articulates 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Just  before  the  small  comu 
on  each  side  is  quite  a  deep 
notch;  there  is  also  another 
one,  but  not  so  deep  in  front. 
The  upper  border  of  each  ala 
terminates  posteriorly  in  a 
much  longer  projection,  call- 
ed the  superior  or  great  cor-  ^ 
nu ;  this  is  inclined  backwards,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligament.  Anteriorly  there  is  quite  a 
deep  notch,  which  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  living  body. 
The  posterior  borders  of  the  al©  are  thick  and  round  for 
the  attachment  of  the  fibres  of  the  inferior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx. 

The  Arytenoid  Cartilages,  Figs.  75,  76,  are  situated 
behind,  upon  the  cricoid,  and  between  the  ala3  of  the  thyroid. 
They  are  of  a  pyramidal  form.  The  posterior  surface  of  each 
is  concave,  and  occupied  by  the  arytenoid  muscle.  The  ante- 
rior surface  is  convex,  with  a  slight  elevation  near  the  ai)cx 
for  the  attachment  of  the  superior  vocal  chord.  The  internal 
surface  is  flat  and  smooth.  The  base  projects  anteriorly 
nearly  one-third  of  the  way  across  the  interior  of  the  larynx, 
and  gives  insertion  to  the  inferior  vocal  chord.  It  also  pro- 
jects posteriorly  and  externally  for  the  attachment  of  the 
crico-arytenoideus  posticus  muscle.    The  articular  surface  on 


A  Lateral  View  or  thr  Thtroid 
Oartilaob.— 1.  Its  left  half.  2.  Its  rigbt 
half.  3.  The  superior  margin.  4.  The 
notch.  5.  Antorior  angle.  6.  Inferior 
margin.  7.  Posterior  margin.  8,  8.  Cor- 
na  majus  of  each  side.    9.  Comu  minus. 
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the  base  is  concave,  and  adapted  to  the  corresponding  articu- 
lar surface  on  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  arytenoid  cartilages 
belong  essentially  to  the  vocal  chords,  and  as  such  should  be 


Fig.  76. 


Fig.  76. 


An  AiTTBRiOR  View  of  thx  Left 
Arytenoid  Cartilage. — 1.  Ita  ante- 
rior face.  The  other  references  aa  in 
Fig.  76. 


A  Posterior  View  of  the  Left 
Arytenoid  Cartilage. — 1.  Its  poste- 
rior  face.  2.  The  summit.  3.  The 
base  and  cayitj  for  articulating  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  4.  Its  external 
angle.    5.  Its  internal  angle. 


studied.    They  can  be  moved  in  an  outward,  inward,  back- 
ward, and  forward  direction,  and  also  allow  to  some  extent 
of  a  spiral  movement.    By  means  of  these 
Fig.  77.  movements  the  vocal  chords  can  be  made 

tense  or  relaxed,  and  the  size  of  the  fissure 
between  them,  called  the  rima  glottidis,  can 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  width. 

The  Appendices  are  two  small  bodies 
surmounting  the  apices  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages.  They  are  inclined  backwards 
and  towards  each  other,  lengthening  the 
curvature  of  these  cartilages  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  increasing  their 
vertical  diameter. 

The  Epiglottis,  Fig.  77,  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  a  fibro-cartilage,  although  its 
structure  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  itseff.  It 
is  of  an  oval  form.  Its  posterior  surface  is 
concave  transversely,  and  convex  vertically ; 
its  anterior  surface  is  just  the  reverse.  The 
upper  part  of  its  anterior  surface  is  free, 
and  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  while 
the  lower  part  is  attached  to  the  tongue,  os 
hyoides,  and  thyroid  cartilage.    It  is  con- 


A  Lateral  View 
of  THE  Epiglottis. — 
1.  Anterior  or  convex 
surface.  2.  Posterior 
or   concave   surface. 

3.  Superior  margin. 

4.  Inferior  margin  or 
pedicle.  6,  6.  Its 
sides.  The  openings 
of  the  muciparous 
dflbts  are  also  shown. 
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nected  to  the  tongue  by  yellow  elastic  tissue,  to  the  body  of 
the  OS  hyoides  by  ligamentous  fibres,  and  also  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage  just  above  the  anterior  insertion  of  the  vocal  chords. 
Between  the  two  latter  attachments  is  found  a  mass  of  cellulo- 
adipose  tissue,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  surrounded  by 
areolar  tissue ;  it  has  been  called  the  "epiglottic  gland,"  but 
without  any  good  reason,  as  it  is  destitute  of  all  the  elements 
of  a  true  gland.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis 
are  observed  numerous  small  foramina,  orifices  of  mucous 
follicles.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  very  flexible  and 
elastic,  being  easily  depressed  so  as  to  meet  the  glottis  in  the 
ascent  of  the  larynx,  by  the  passage  of  food  from  the  fauces 
into  the  pharynx,  immediately  recovering  its  vertiqd  posi- 
tion when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  is  never  found  ossi- 
fied, like  the  other  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 

The  cun&iform  bodies  are  two  small  masses,  found  in  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  short 
distance  above  the  appendices  or  comicula.  Sometimes  they 
are  very  indistinct,  and  possess  very  little  firmness. 

The  ligaments  connectinff  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  hyoid  bone,  are  the  following : — 

The  thyroid  cartilage  is  connected  to  the  os  hyoides  by  a 
middle  and  two  lateral  ligaments. 

The  MIDDLE  THYRO-HYOID,  Fig.  79  (4),  is  a  broad,  yellow 
ligament,  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  os  hy- 
oides. The  LATERAL,  Fig.  78  (4,4),  are  round,  fibrous  cords, 
connecting  the  superior  cornua  of  the  thyroid  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  great  cornua  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  spaces 
between  these  ligaments  are  occupied  by  dense  areolar  tissue. 
The  ligamentous  attachments  of  the  epiglottis  have  becu 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  that  body. 

The  cricoid  cartilage  is  joined  to  the  thyroid  by  three  liga- 
ments, two  lateral,  and  one  middle. 

The  LATERAL  LIGAMENTS,  Fig.  78  (9,  o),  are  regular  capsular 
ligaments,  containing,  in  each,  a  synovial  sac.  These  articu- 
lations allow  of  a  gliding  and  rotary  movement.  The  middle 
CRico-THYROiD,  Fig.  79  (i  0),  is  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue, 
connecting  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  border  of  the  cri- 
coid with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  lower  margin  of 
the  thyroid.    It  is  perforated  by  one  or  more  foramina,  for 
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the  transmission  of  vesseb*    It  serves  to  keep  the  thyroid  ii_ 
its  proper  position,  >ritbout  interfering  mth  its  necessary 

Fig.  78. 


A  PoBTETHOB  View  of  titk  Abttch- 

LAtI03Cfl  or  THE  CaHTILAQER  OP  THE  LA- 

inn«i.— L  Posterior  face  of  tbe  epigtat^ 
til.  2,  2;  App^SDilbctf  of  the  os  hjoidei. 
Sf  3.  Irs  earnus.  4, 4.  Lateral  thyro-h joid 
ligam^Dtff*  b.  Pofitorior  Tacd  of  the  thj« 
roid  onrttlttge*  0t  ^>  Aryt^noiil  oartilagev* 
7.  Cricmd  cartUai^Q,  S,  8.  Cnco-nrjteDoid 
arilculAtioDi.  9, 9.  Lateral  crioo-ihjmd 
1]ganii«Dtfl.  10.  Cornu  Diintif  of  the  Ihj- 
roiil  ttartitagiii.  II.  Middle  oneo-ibji^roid 
lignmcDt.  12.  Li^amentoiiA  portioxi  of 
the  first  ring  of  ih^  trutihett. 


A  Faorr  Vrew  of  titb  Liaivkitts 
OF  tajfi  Larynx. — L  Body  of  the  os 
hjoides.  Ij  2.  Its  appeudif?e$<*  ^,  t^*  li^ 
coroua.  <lj  5.  Mtd Jlo  th^ro-hjoid  llga- 
meot.  fif  fl,  LaU'rAl  thjro-hjmd  Llga- 
Dtentf ,  7.  Corn  a  mojus  of  «aeh  half  oC 
tbD  thyroid  tsarUtAge.  8.  Side  of  ^ 
thyroid  fiiittilnge.  U.  Its  projectifl 
luigjo.  10.  Middlo  eri4?o^thymid  li^ 
mept.  U.  Crico-ihyroid  uienibrane. 
12.  Corna  tninuu  of  eatsb  sido  of  tbo 
thyroid  cartUAge.  13.  Fir«t  nog  of 
the  trachea* 


movements.  Between  the  middle  and  lateral  ligaments, 
these  cartilages  are  connected  by  qnite  a  dense  structure, 
called  the  crko'thf/rmd  memWane^  Fig^  79  (i  i). 

The  cricoid  and  arytenoid  are  connected  by  two  CAPSur^AK 
LiGAMENTSj  Fig.  78  (b,  e)»which  contain  synovial  membranes* 
These  articuhitions  allow  of  very  free  movement  to  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages. 

The  CeORDJi  VOCALES^  orTHVRO-ARTTENOID  LlGAimNTS, 

Fig.  81  («^  ft),  coiisiiit  of  two  on  eaeli  side,  one  above  the  other. 
The  inferior  are  sometinies  called  the  true  vocal  ligaments, 
on  account  of  their  conUiining  much  more  fibrous  structure 
than  the  superior.    They  are  composed  of  the  yellow  elastic 


A 


The  infi^or  are  horiisonta!,  wliile  the  superior  art 
ilightty  ittvhed  upwardii  aod  outwurdB.     They  ariise  from 

Fig.  81. 
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liATKtt^u   Viirir    or    fiiR 
-I.  P«  hjoUafc    1.  Thj- 

Jo  mid  fi<{o.    L  Vi^rrnt 
mlnuj,  C  LAlciml  |«rirliob  of  Ibo 

the  tmob«&. 


A  View  or  till  Laht^tx  riio«  4 both, 
firtuwi7<ti   TftK  TfiTnD-AitiTTiKjrorn  ok  Vocajl 
LioAMKMTs — L  Fuperiur  ti\\*e  of  iht  IfttTtii^  J 
2,   hji  iwU'ftml  fiioe.      3-  Corijui  mt^ot^  wf  ] 
the  thjrtjjd   ciirttlnge.     4.  PiKtorbr  fiirc  iif  | 
(ho  liriculd  enr*il*ff<>"     ^>  &•  Anrtenoid  c«n 
lilft»fcs.        fl»  6.   Tbyrw-JirytM       '    '         ifrilt. 
y.  'I'liHr  uHifin  wiifim  the  m  iJiy- 

roUl  eartiittj^o.     H*  Tbdr  li^^i..  .e  *lio 

hflne*  i*f  wrjrU'nrpid  cnrtilnfEfi.    W.  Hk^^  ^IoUIk 
10.  AfiUirior  |iiit(  uf   iLu  iiaferiaf  nnrfacv  t/f 


die  atigle  nf  tlic  tli;>Toid  c-artilitgo,  close  to  *■    '      -Inyr^  and 

laro  iiisertod,  tlie  infrriur  into  tlie  anterior  ^  -  jit  the 

I  bases  of  the  arytenoids,  and  tbe  aupenor  near  tbeir  apices. 

They  diverge  sotiiewhat  aa  they  proeeed  backvTarda,  givitig 

to  the  rima  glottidisj  the  ehapo  of  Uie  Ictt^T  V^  with  the  anglo 

fiointing  forwanls.    The  inriTiorarer.ovtm>d  by  nuicouH  metii- 
>rane  on  their  hn\<*v  and  upper  surfaeiss^  while  the  «uj>erior 
are  covered  on  their  inner^  h>wer,  and  extiinial  8iuface!4. 

The  muscles  of  the  kirynx  are  feniall^  and  *^eiierally  named 
from  the  parts  to  which  thev  are  attached.  The  ihyro-hyoideus 
was  described  with  the  muscles  of  the  neek. 

The  CRra>TiiV'itou>KUS,  Fig,  B2  (>),  is  quite  short,  and  of 
a  triangular  abapa     It  nrues  from  the  anterior  ]>art  of  the 
,  cricoid  cartilage,  by  a  narrow  point,  and  pitst^es  npwartia  and 
[outwanls  to  be  itucrkd  into  the  thyrnid  cartilage,  occupy iiig 
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the  outer  part  of  its  lower  boixler  and  inferior  cornii*  The 
two  thyrO'liyoidei  muscles  leave  a  triangular  space  between 
them,  iu  which  the  middle  crico-thjroid  ligament  is  situated. 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.  83. 


A  Front  Vikit  av  rne  CiiicO'TnT- 
non»  Mt;i?cLF9*— U  Thyroid  caHUnge. 
2.  Crii'U'tbyrttid  llgftnu'ot.  3,  3.  Crka- 
thyrffiil  inu&dop.  4.  Origin  of  left.  5, 
Iit.^^Tliun  uf  right  C.  First  ring  of  tlin 
Irocbca. 


A    PoSTEItlOR  VlKVI'    or    TUB   AllVTE* 

KPiD  AMI  Ciuco-Arvtrmoii)  MtJaCLR** 
—1,  2,  3.  Thjroid  carUbge.  4,  4.  gmu^ 
mi{«  of  (be  Ar>i?ttoid  ('4hrtiUge«^  S,  h^ 
In^rrtiotis  of  nrTtcnmJ  mftsclat^  O,  A^ 
Cricuid  (rjirtiUgo.  7.  Iti  middle  portlu». 
8, 9,  Sj  0.  PcRJerior  cnco-iirytetiuid  mu^ 
del.  10.  Posterior  portion  af  libo  ttft* 
irhea.     11.  Arytenoid  miuHsIe^ 


The  CErco-AETTENOiDEiTS  Posticus,  Fig.  83  (e),  arises 
from  the  [msterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  passes 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  to  be  nwericd  into  a  pro- 
cess on  the  posterior  and  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage. 

The  Arytenoideus,  Fig, 83  (i  i),  consists  of  tmosverse  and 
oblique  fibres.  The  hUer  are  superficial,  and  extend  from 
the  baae  of  one  cartilage  to  the  apes  of  the  other.  The 
former  pass  from  the  posterior  surface  of  one  cartilage  to  that 
of  the  other.  The  last-namcd  muscles  are  exposed  by  simply 
removing  the  ntucous  membrane  and  some  areolar  tissue 
which  covers  them  posteriorly, 

The  Thyro-Epiglottici  and  ABiTENO-EprGLOTTici,  are 
composed  of  a  few  pale,  muscular  fibres,  passing,  the  former 
from  the  thyroid,  and  the  latter  from  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages to  the  epiglottis,  within  the  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
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Fig.  84. 


brane  which  extend  between  these  cartilages.  They  are 
more  strongly  developed  in  the  larynx  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals. 

The  Thyro-Arytenoideus,  Fig.  84  (n),  is  situated  be- 
tween the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  vocal  chords 
and  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  To  expose  this  muscle,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  posterior  part 
of  one  of  the  ala3  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, by  dividing  it  vertically  a 
short  distance  behind  the  median  une, 
and  disarticulating  it  from  the  cricoid. 
It  is  separated  from  the  cartilage  by 
some  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  must 
be  carefully  dissected  away. 

The  Cbico-Arytenoideus  La- 
teralis, Fig.  84  (is),  may  be  ex- 
posed by  the  same  dissection.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  just  on  the  inside  of 
the  surface  on  which  rests  the  ala  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  passes 
obliquely  backwards  to  be  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  arytenoid. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
larynx  is  continuous  through  its 
superior  orifice  with  that  of  the 
pharynx,  and,  through  its  lower 
opening,  with  that  of  the  trachea.  It 
follows  all  its  elevations  and  depres- 
sions. The  lateral  boundaries  of  the 
glottis  are  formed  by  folds  of  this 
membrane,  which  extend  from  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  obliquely  up- 
wards and  forwards  to  the  sides  of 
the  epiglottis,  thus  leaving  an  opening  between  them  of  a 
triangular  shape,  with  the  base  formed  by  the  epiglottis. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  mucous  glands  in  the  larynx, 
especially  about  the  ventricles  and  glottis. 

The  Ventricles,  Fig.  85  (9),  of  the  larynx  are  two  pouches, 
one  situated  on  each  side  of  the  rima  glottidis,  and  lined 


A  Vertical  Skction  or  thb 
Larynx  to  snuw  some  op  its 
Muscles. — 1.  Coroa  mt^vi%  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  2.  Its 
superior  border.  3.  Section  of 
its  body.  4.  Its  internal  sur- 
face. 5.  Arytenoid  cartilage. 
6.  Posterior  surface  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  7,  8,  y. 
Arytenoid  muscles.      10,  H, 

12.  Thyro-arytenoid  muscle. 

13.  Crico-arytenoideus  latera- 
lis muscle.  14.  Cricoid  carti- 
iRge,  15,  IC,  17.  Crico-aryte- 
noideus posticus.  18, 19.  First 
rings  of  the  trachea  as  united 
by  ligament. 
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^»g-  ss,  by  mucoua  membrane,     Emb  of 

them  is  pkced  between  the  vocal 
v^  cliords  of  its  own  aide,  especially 

tbe  superior,  on  tlie  inside,  and 
the  thjTo-arjtenoid  muscle  on  the 
outside.  TSc  sacculus  hnpigis  is 
a  projection  of  the  ventricle  up- 
wards on  the  outside  of  the  supe- 
rior cord.  Several  mucous  glands 
are  found  in  these  pouches^  and 
which  are  pressed  upon  by  the 
thyro-arytcnoid  muscles* 

The  EiM  A  G  LOTTiTJis  is  the  space 
between  the  vocal  chords  of  the  two 
sides.  Its  form  was  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  chorda.  This 
orifice  and  the  glottis  are  subject 
to  variations  in  size,  but  the  infe- 
rior, or  tracheal,  opening  of  the 
larynx  remains  constantly  the 
same^  being  surrounded  by  the 
cricoid  eartilage. 

There  is,  beneath  the  mucons 
mcmbra!ie  around  the  glottis,  an 
abundance  of  loose  areolar  tissue. 
In  inflammation  of  these  parts,  se- 
rum is  effused  in  this  areolar  tis- 
sue ;  sometimes  in  suihcient  quan- 
tity to  cause  great  difficulty  in 
respiration,  or  even  death. 

The  arieries  of  the  larynx  are 
derived  from  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior thyroid ;  and  it  is  abundantly 
supplied  from  these  sources  with 
arterial  blood. 
The  veins  terminate  in  tliose  in  the  iramcdiato  vicinity. 
Its  mrt^es  are  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeiil  branches 
of  the  pneumogai^tric,  and  a  branch  of  the  hypoglossal.  The 
superior  kirt/iif/eal  enters  the  larynx  either  just  above  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  or  through  a  foramen  in  this  cartilage.  It 
is  distributed  principally  to  the  mucous  membrane,  although 
it  sends  sotue  flhiments  to  the  muscles.    The  inferior  lari/7igml^ 


A  VBaTTCJ.L  Skctk^n   op  tub 

LaIIYJEX,   to    show   its    IjtTtnNAL 

StfRFJiCE. — T.  Section  tjf  tho  root 
of  the  tongue.  2.  Oa  byoidiM.  3, 
Tbe  fDUQiparoUi  glsbd  of  ihs  epU 
glottU,  4.  Tdp  of  tho  Apiglottio 
rarliljiiKQ.  £.  A  Beetion  ofiU  nn- 
terior  &oo-  fi-  A  fold  of  ntuoous 
mietiibriine  from  the  ar^tflooidi  to 
the  epiglottif.  7.  Sopenur  roral 
UgAmdat,  8.  Suction  of  thyroid 
cartilage.  9.  Ventricle  of  QtkUn 
or  Morgngni*  10*  Loner  vaanl 
lil^naient.  IL  Arytenoid  <!tirti- 
Ingc.  12.  Tnaida  of  (hci  cricoid 
onrtUtLge,  13.  iLa  poit^rior  por- 
tion, U.  Lining  membrftna  of 
tUe  tracb^a^  15.  Bod  of  tho  ooma 
tn  n  j  u  8  of  the  or  by  aide*.  ]  tf  *  Corn  n 
U]  fij  g  I  of  tb  0  thy  roid  ckrci  Lag&.  1 7* 
Mij<;ou5  membrHna  of  the  pbar- 
ryni,  15.  ffisopbagua,  19,  Thy- 
roid gUnd, 
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or  recurrent  branch^  enters  the  larynx  at  its  lower  and  poste- 
rior part.  It  supplies,  mainly,  the  muscles  with  involuntary 
motor  filaments.  The  hypoglossal  branch  furnishes  the  laryn- 
geal muscles  with  voluntary  motor  filaments. 


Sect.  IV. — DissEcmoN  of  the  Pharynx. 

The  pharynx  should  be  distended  with  hair,  or  something 
which  may  be  had  conveniently,  for  the  dissection  of  its 
muscles.  It  is  reached  with  more  facility  if  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae be  first  removed,  or  if  a  transverse  vertical  section  of 
the  cranium  be  made  just  in  front  of  the  occipital  foramen. 
If  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  dissect  but  a  single  sub- 
ject, he  should  not  sacrifice  a  good  view  of  the  topography 
of  the  interior  of  the  pharynx,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  its  muscles  by  a  special  dissection. 

The  following  are  the  five  muscles  which  enter  more  or 
less  into  the  composition- of  its  muscular  walls: — 

The  Inferior  Constrictor,  Fig.  86  fi),  and  Fig.  87  (9), 
arises  from  the  upper  ring  of  the  trachea,  tne  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid ;  the  fibres 
radiate  as  they  pass  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  raph^, 
which  is  common  to  the  constrictors  of  both  sides.  The 
lower  fibres  are  nearly  horizontal  in  their  direction,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  superior  circular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  superior  fibres  are  oblique,  and  overlap  the  lower  part 
of  the  middle  constrictor. 

The  Middle  Constrictor,  Fig.  86  (e),  arises  fron(i  the 
cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  from  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament; 
its  fibres  radiate  backwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  raph^. 
The  upper  fibres  overlap  the  lower  portion  of  the  superior 
constrictor,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscle,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  It  is 
connected  to  the  base  of  the  skull  oy  the  pharyngeal  apo- 
neurosis. 

The  Superior  Constrictor,  Fig.  86  (5),  arises  from  seve- 
ral points,  as  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  the  ptcrygo-max- 
illary  ligament,  and  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the  inferior 
maxilla.  Its  fibres  pass  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
raphe,  and  also  to  be  connected  with  the  pharyngeal  aponeu- 
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Toms.  There  is  quite  a  space  between  its  upper  border- on 
each  side,  and  tlie  base  of  the  eramum,  which  m  occupiecl  by 
the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis* 

The  STYLD'FnAEYNGKus,  Fig.  86(1  i),as  its  name  implies, 
extends  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  pharyiUL.    Its  fibres 

Fig.  Be. 


A  PoBTEftian  Vtkw  of  tfie  Mciclvs  of  the  externa t  ponrioif  of  taiE  PnA- 

RITNX*  AS  miiliWN  BY   RKUuVLV^  THE  BaCC  OF  TilK  HeAP    ii^B   THORAX. — 1*    DoflllAr 

fwrtion  of  thtj  sphenoij  bone.  2>  Inferior  anterior  portion  of  the  oa  front  iff,  nod 
crbin  GiiUi  of  ttio  etbmmd.  3, 3.  Pt^trou^  portions  of  tetnpoml  hones.  4,  L«T&tor 
puliiti  muspJe,  5.  Ctinsiriclor  pharjugk  eu[>crior.  6.  Constrictor  pbaryngii  me- 
dio?. 7*  ConBirictor  pbaryngb  inferior*  8,  Upper  part  of  pcmterior  face  of  tba 
lining  inemUraoo  of  phwjnx»  after  reraoving  tbo  musdc.  9.  Ijon^^tltidmal  mufcu- 
lar  fibpoa  of  ib«  «»dpbjigUf,  10.  Intertial  pterygoid  mo^d^.  IK  etylo-pbaryujfcui. 
12*  M jloid  atiacbmont  of  the  €{»nitrictor  pbnrjngeaa  aaperior*  1.^.  Stylo  byoideua, 
14.  Tempoml  bdly  of  dignetricuB*  15.  Platysma  mjoldes  tnuado,  Ifl.  Stcrno- 
ekido-QiA4>to1deii£.  17.  Oran-bjoideua*  IS.  Stern rj^thjrold  musde.  10.  Sterno- 
hjd(j«    20.  SftCtioQ  of  aUrno'thjroideiu*     21*  SS'Otioii  of  tba  irapoEltta  luttddo. 

enter  the  pharynx  between  the  superior  and  midtlle  eonstric- 
tora,  aonie  of  them  to  be  imm^ted  into  the  posterior  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilago,  and  others  to  be  lost  in  the  pharynx. 

The  Palato-Peaktngeus  belongs  partly  to  the  soft  palate, 
and  partly  to  the  pharynx.     It  arises  from  the  posterior 
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border  of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  passes  upwards  to 
form  the  posterior  half-arch  of  the  palate,  and  then  spreads 
out  to  be  inserted  into  the  median  line  of  the  palate,  with 
its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side. 


Fig.  87. 


A  SIDB   TISW  OF   THE  MUSCLBB  OF  THE 

Pharynx.— 1.  The  traohea.  2.  The  orU 
coid  cartilage.  3.  The  orioo-ihjroid  mem- 
brane. 4.  The  thyroid  cartilage.  5.  The 
thjrro-hyoidean  membrane.  0.  The  os  hyoi- 
dea.  7.  The  atylo-hyoidean  ligament.  8. 
Theoeiophagur.  9.  The  inferior  constrictor. 
10.  The  middle  constrictor.  11.  The  supe- 
rior constrictor.  12.  The  stylo-pharyngeus 
mnscle  passing  down  between  the  superior 
and  middle  constrictor.  13.  The  upper  con- 
cave border  of  the  superior  constrictor ;  at 
this  point  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  pha- 
rynx are  deficient.  14.  The  pterygo-maxil* 
lary  ligament.  15.  The  buccinator  muscle. 
16.  The  orbicularis  orii.  17.  The  mylo-hy- 
oideus. 
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The  Pharyngeal  Aponeurosis  is  thick  and  strong  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  where  it  serves  to  connect  its 
muscular  walls  to  the  baSe  of  the  cranium,  and  to  complete 
them  in  this  part  of  it.  As  it  descends,  it  gradually  becomes 
thinner,  until  it  ends  in  areolar  tissue.  It  is  situated  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  layer. 

The  arteries  of  the  pharynx  are  obtained  principally  from 
the  ascending  pharyngeal;  it  also  receives  small  branches 
from  the  superior  thyroid,  the  palatine  and  the  pharyngeal 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  which  con- 
sists of  sensor  and  involuntary  motor  filaments  derived  from 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  sympathetic. 

The  pharynx  is  separated  from  the  vertebroo  by  the  longus 
colli  and  rectus  capitis  anticus  major  muscles. 

The  anatomy  of    the  trachea  and  oesophagus  will  be 
described,  the  former  in  connection  with  the  bronchi  and 
lungs,  and  the  latter  with  the  contents  of  the  mediastinum. 
18 
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DISSECTION  OF  THORAX,  BACK,  AND  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


Sect.  I.— Dissection  of  the  Pectoral  and  Axillary 
Regions. 

Before  commencing  the  dissection  of  these  parts,  the  stu- 
dent should  make  himself  femiliar  with  the  prominent  points 
around  the  shoulder  and  axilla.  He  should  also  notice  the 
outlines  of  the  thorax,  the  regions  into  which  it  is  divided 
for  the  purposes  of  auscultation  and  percussion,  the  position 
of  the  mammae,  and  the  degree  in  which  these  various  regions 
are  subcutaneous  or  covered  by  muscles. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  sternum  is  partly  subcuta- 
neous, also  the  clavicle,  with  the  acromion  process,  and  spine 
of  the  scapula.  The  position  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula  should  be  ascertained,  and  its  relations  to  the  clavicle 
and  acromion  process  carefully  observed.  The  position  of 
the  upper  extremity  should  be  varied  so  as  to  show  the  move- 
ments of  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  and  any  changes  which 
may  occur  in  the  general  configuration  of  the  parts. 

An  incision  may  now  be  made  through  the  skin  and  super- 
ficial fascia,  commencing  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  sternum,  and  extending  along  the  clavicle  to  the  acro- 
mion process.  Another  may  then  be  made  along  the  median 
line  of  the  sternum,  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage;  and  a  third  from 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  to  the  insertion  of  the  pec- 
toralis  major.  The  skin  may  now  be  raised  by  reflecting  one 
flap  towards  the  shoulder,  and  the  other  towards  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoralis  major.    In  case  the  abdomen  is  being 
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dissected  at  the  same  time,  it  maybe  convenient  to  carry  tlio 
last  iDcision  from  tbe  xiphoid  cartilage  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoral  muscle,  since  the  parts  helongiDg  to 
buth  the  npper  and  lower  extremities  are  here  more  or  less 
blended.  In  this  wa}^  the  same  incision^  as  far  as  the  origin 
of  the  pcetoriilis  major  is  coneeroed,  will  answer  for  both* 
The  portion  of  skin  covering  the  serratus  magniis  majr 
he  left  till  the  student  is  ready  to  dissect  the  axilla,  when  it 
may  be  reflected  off  in  a  single  flap. 

The  integument  of  the  pectoral  region  demands  no  particu- 
lar notice^ 

Its  nerves  are  derived  partly  from  the  aupra-clavicidar^  Fig. 
103  (i),  and  supra-acromial,  Fig,  104  (i),  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexuSj  which  descend  from  the  neck  over  the  cla- 
vicle and  steniiim,  and  partly  from  the  anterior  cntancona 
branches  of  the  intcrcostals,  which  perforate  the  intercostal 
spaces  along  the  border  of  the  sternnm,  and  ramify  in  the 
subcutaneous  lascia;  a  branch  of  tlie  second  intercostal  nerve 
anagtomoscs  with  a  branch  of  the  supra-clavicular. 

The  culaneor/s  mierm  come  from  the  internal  mammary, 
and  from  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary.     The  largest 
of  them  are  distributed  to  the  mammary  gland- 
There  is  only  one  vein  of  any  importance  superfieial  to 
the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  mu.^les, 
Figt  68.  and  this  m  the  cephalm^  which  occupies 

the  groove  corresponding  to  the  jnxtii- 
position  of  these  muscles.  In  removing 
the  skin  and  fascia,  the  student  should 
look  for  this  vein  and  the  humeral 
branch  of  the  thoracico -acromial  artery 
which  acconipanies  it. 

The  M  AMMABY  Glakd,  Fig.  88^  should 
be  examined  m  situ:  its  lobulated  ar- 
rangement ;  its  appearance  as  contrasted 
with  the  surrounding  tissnes;  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
fascia,  and  its  relations  to  the  poctoralis 
major  and  the  thorax  generally. 

Its  arteries  and  mrirs  are  derived 
from  the  same  sources  as  those  of  the 
skin  in  ita  vicinity.     Its  lymphatics  are  connected  with  those 
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of  the  axilla,  and  also  with  others  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax. 

The  size  of  the  gland  varies  greatly.  In  the  female  it  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  male.  The  nipple  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  are- 
ola, the  tint  of  which,  in  the  female,  depends  on  several  cir- 
cumstances, as  complexion,  menstruation, 
pregnancy,  Ac.    The  surface  of  the  mam-  Fig.  89. 

ma  appears  smooth,  the  spaces  between 
the  lobules  being  filled  with  fat.  There 
is  not,  however,  usually  much  fat  beneath 
the  skin  around  the  nipple. 

The  lactiferous  tubes,  Fig.  89,  in  the  nipple, 
vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three  or  four. 
These  tubes  are  whollv  independent  of 
each  other ;  so,  also,  are  the  various  smaller 
ducts  of  the  diflFerent  lobules,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  radicles,  and  unite  to  form 
them ;  hence,  if  one  of  these  tubes  shall 
become  closed  during  lactation,  the  milk 
will  necessarily  be  accumulated  in  all  the 
smaller  tubes  of  which  that  is  a  common 
outlet. 

There  are  small  glands  on  and  around 
the  nipple,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
lubricating  secretion. 

The  importance  of  supporting  the  mam- 
mae during  lactation,  and  especially  if  suf- 
fering from  inflammation,  will  be  suggested 
by  their  position  and  means  of  attachment 
to  the  thorax. 

There  is  generally  very  little  &.t  in  the 
subcutaneous  fascia  or  areolar  tissue  in  this 
region. 

The  deep  or  special  fascice  consist  of  one  investing  the  pecto- 
ralis  major,  and  another  covering  the  deltoid.  The  pectoral 
fascia  is  continuous  from  the  lower  border  of  the  great  pecto- 
ral muscle,  across  the  axilla  to  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  also  with 
the  fascia  of  the  arm.  Externally,  it  dips  down  between  the 
deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles,  along  with  the  deltoid 
fascia,  which  is  inserted  below  into  the  deltoid  ridge,  and  is 
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and  lobes  composing 
the  gland.  7.  The  lac- 
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fh>m  the  lobules.  8. 
The  same  tubes  col- 
lected in  the  nipple. 
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continuous  behind  with  the  infra-spinata  fascia  and  that  of 
the  arm  or  the  brachial  fascia.  These  fasciae  should  be  studied 
with  reference  more  particularly  to  the  formation  of  abscesses 
beneath  them. 

The  deep  fascia  may  now  be  raised  by  making  an  incision 
through  it  from  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  student,  in  this  way, 
will  be  able  to  raise  the  fascia  so  as  to  trace  its  continuity  as 
described  above,  at  the  same  time  that  he  exposes  the  pecto- 
ralis major.  The  deltoid  fascia  may  be  raised  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  deltoid  muscle,  although  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  expose  only  the  anterior  half  of  this  muscle  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Pectoralis  Major,  Fig.  90  (7,  1 0),  arises  from  the 
inner  half  of  the  clavicle,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum, 
the  cartilages  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs,  and  by  a  slip  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  ob- 
lique. From  this  broad  origin  the  fibres  converge,  and  are 
inserted,  by  a  flat  tendon,  into  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
bicipital  groove  on  the  humerus,  and  into  the  brachial  fascia. 
From  the  extensive  origin  and  narrow  insertion  of  this  mus- 
cle, the  student  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  the  effects  of  different 
portions  of  the  muscle  acting  separately.  The  lower  fibres 
are  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  upper  are  vertical  in  their 
direction.  The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  is  inserted  lower 
down  than  the  inferior  *  portion,  which  causes  a  sort  of 
doubling  of  the  tendon.  The  action  of  this  muscle  varies; 
if  the  clavicular  portion  alone  acts,  it  will  draw  the  arm  up- 
wards and  forwards,  the  sternal  will  move  it  directl v  forwards, 
while  the  lower  part  will  draw  it  downwards  ana  forwards ; 
the  entire  muscle  will  bring  the  arm  inwards  and  forwards. 
If  the  humerus  be  elevated  and  fixed,  then  the  lower  part  of 
the  muscle  will  raise  the  ribs  and  draw  them  outwards  so  as 
to  assist  in  expanding  the  thorax.  If  the  hand  be  supined, 
it  is  capable  of  pronating  it  by  rotating  the  humerus  inwards. 
The  clavicular  portion  is  usually  separated  from  the  costo- 
sternal  by  areolar  tissue.  This  fissure  is  sometimes  quite 
large,  and  extends  some  distance  towards  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle ;  again,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  An  areolar  inter- 
space also  separates  this  muscle  from  the  deltoid.    In  this 
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space  are  found  the  rephalie  irm  and  itie  hnmttal  branchy  Fig. 
94i,  of  tlie  thoracico-acroiJiial  artery, 
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1,   SierniJ-bytiiil.     2.    Slcrnortpiilci-mniitrjkl.       X  iSteniu  tli^ruld.      4.    ClAvieulAr 
Jinrlioni  of  the  dSt^rnti  i"li?i»U>  *Hit?t(jifi»    6.  Ariluriur  fnli^t}  nf  llii*  rmfiexJUB*    ft.  Cbvirlt*, 
T.  ClAvk'ukr  orij<iii  of  thi*  itoclornllj  mnjor.     8.  DcitouL     W,  Futd  uf  Dtirei  of  lb«  I 
ffCctaralM  mojnr  f?ci  l^bti  HntorkFr  c%d  f)f  the  nxillji.     10.  MiiMIn  nf  itiM  |.rnTnrnjit 
mjtjbr*     n.  The  <M-ai<?ing  nnd  iiitfrlwc>kini|^  af  the  Ubros  of  the  cxr  ■mt  uT 

ono  «1d«  of  the  nlMlotutfri  with  tli««c  cif  the  ulher.     12,   Ricpps  tli  13, 

Teres  ronjbr.     H»  Seffotui  mnj^iiQ*  ikoiieusu     U.  Superior  beiula  u^   lUu  ^^umiil 
0bUi|ue  ]nteilo<^kitig  with  the  Bi^n^tua  mn^tittf. 

The  pectoraliB  major  may  now  be  raised  from  its  origin, 
taking  care  to  observe  the  nerved  and  arteries  which  i>eiie* 
trate  its  uuder  surface. 

The  nervea  come  from  the  axillar}',  and  consist  of  one  or 
two  brancbcs,  called  the  superior  thorack\  Fig*  93,  The  artcrica 
are  branches  of  the  Auparior  thorack  and  thomaca  acromialw^ 
Fig.  92,  which  arise,  most  frefiuently;  by  a  common  trunk, 
from  the  axilhuy  artery.     The  poctoralis  major  should  b*] 
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raised  with  a  view  of  replacing  it  so  as  to  study  its  relations 
to  the  axilla. 

Instead  of  detaching  the  entire  muscle  from  its  origin,  the 
student  may  turn  down  the  clavicular  portion  at  first,  and 
dissect  down  to  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  which  will 
afford  him  a  good  view  of  the  surgical  relations  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  axillary  artery.  In  this  way,  he  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  correct  idea  of  its  depth,  and  what  parts  are  neces- 
sarily involved  in  cutting  down  upon  it  just  below  the  cla- 
vicle.    In  doing  this,  the  following  parts  will  be  seen : — 

Having  turned  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis 
major  down  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches,  the  costo- 
clavicular aponeurosis  will  be  brought  into  view.  This  is  at- 
tached to  the  first  rib,  the  clavicle,  and  the  coracoid  process, 
and  is  reflected  downwards  over  the  pectoralis  minor. 

Coming  through  this  fascia,  and  close  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  pectoralis  minor,  will  be  observed  the  superior  thoracic 
and  thoradco-acromial  arteries,  Fig.  92  (i  1,1  a);  the  first  going 
to  the  pectoralis  major,  and  the  last  towards  the  deltoid 
muscle,  to  divide  into  its  acromial,  humeral,  and  thoracic 
branches.  The  acromial  branch  is  distributed  to  the  parts  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  acromion  process ;  the  humeral  enters 
the  fissure  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major,  to  be 
distributed  principally  to  the  former  muscle;  the  thoracic 
branch  goes  to  the  latter  muscle.  These  arteries  send  branches 
to  the  skin  and  fascia  crossing  the  muscles. 

The  Superior  Thoracic  Nerve,  which  arises  behind  the 
clavicle,  perforates  this  fascia,  and  accompanies  the  artery  of 
the  same  name  to  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  Cephalic  Vein,  after  passing  up  in  the  groove  be- 
tween the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  to  near  the  clavicle, 
dips  beneath  the  latter  muscle,  and  passes  transversely  across 
to  terminate  in  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies  close  to  the  tho- 
rax, Fig.  94  There  are  other  veins  in  this  region  which 
open  either  into  the  cephalic,  or  directly  into  the  axillary, 
but  they  are  small,  and  have  no  practical  importance. 

Eemoving  the  fascia  and  areolar  tissue,  the  upper  border 
of  the  pectoralis  minor  below,  and  the  subclaviu^  muscle,  Fig. 
91  (1,  1 3),  above,  will  be  seen  separated  by  a  space  somewhat 
triangular  in  shape.  In  this  space,  and  occupying  a  plane 
deeper  than  these  muscles,  are  the  axillary  vein,  artery,  and 
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nerves^  Figs.  93,  94.  The  artery  is  situated  between  the  vein 
on  its  thoracic  side,  and  the  nerves  on  its  humeral  side. 
The  artery  is  deeper  seated  than  the  vein,  and  the  nerves  are 
situated  on  a  plane  deeper  than  it. 

In  making  this  dissection,  there  is  nothing  destroved  which 
the  student  will  have  any  occasion  to  examine  afterwards ; 
nor  is  it  so  complex  as  to  prevent  anv  one  from  making  it,  if 
he  will  exercise  a  little  patience ;  ana,  when  finished,  he  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  at  pnce  how  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  acquired  can  be  applied  in  practice ;  for  he  can 
now  tell,  from  his  own  observation,  which  parts  would  have 
to  be  divided,  what  parts  should  be  avoided,  and  how  deep 
an  incision  would  be  required  to  reach  the  axillary  artery  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  He  has  now  a  picture  fixed  in 
his  mind,  made  up  of  several  details,  which  sustain  a  certain 
relation  to  each  other,  and  all  of  them  to  the  main  object  in 
the  whole  group  or  picture.  He  will  not  be  likely  to  forget 
the  special  anatomy  of  parts  when  their  surgical  relations  are 
thus  fixed  in  his  mind.  He  sees,  for  instance,  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  manner  in  which  it  covers 
the  pectoralis  minor  and  the  subclavius,  with  the  space 
between  them ;  how  this  space  is  filled  up  with  a  fascia  which 
is  perforated  by  small  vessels  and  nerves;  how  the  great 
arterial  trunk,  which  is  destined  to  supply  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  upper  extremity  with  arterial  blood,  enters  the  axilla; 
how  the  great  venous  trunk,  which  is  required  to  return  this 
blood,  leaves  the  axilla;  and  how  the  nerves  enter  the  same 
space  preparatory  to  dividing  and  subdividing  to  go  to  every 
part  of  the  upper  extremity. 

The  pectoralis  major  having  been  separated  from  its  con- 
nections, except  its  insertion,  the  pectoralis  minor  now  comes 
into  view. 

The  Pectoralis  Minor,  Fig.  91  (la),  arises  from  the  se- 
cond, third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  sometimes  from  but  three, 
and  is  inserted  tendinous,  into  the  coracoid  process,  near  its  free 
extremity.  Its  tendon  is  connected  with  the  coraco-brachialis 
and  short  head  of  the  .biceps,  and  frequently  by  a  fibrous 
band  with  the  triangular,  or  capsular,  ligament  of  the  shoulder 
joint.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla, 
leaving  a  space  above  and  below  to  be  formed  by  the  pecto- 
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rails  major,  tlae  fibres  of  which  it  crosses  nearly  at  a  right 
angle.  By  obserYing  its  attachments^  and  the  direction  of 
its  fibres^  it  will  be  seen  that  it  can  draw  the  scapula  down- 
wards^ forsvarda^  and  inwards ;  or  when  the  shoulder  is  carried 
ujjwards  and  backwar<lg,  and  fixed  in  this  position,  it  can 
elevate  the  ribs  from  which  it  takes  its  origin.  Thus  by 
placing  the  arm  and  shoulder  in  a  proper  position,  both  the 
pectoral  muscles  become  powerful  agents  in  expanding  the 
up|)er  part  of  the  thorax. 

In  raising  thi3  muscle,  the  dissector  should  look  for  the 
inferior  thoracic  urt^y  and  nerve^  Fig|S,  02,  OS,  which  penetrate 
its  under  surface.  The  nerve  is  quite  small,  and  comes  from 
the  plexus  behind  the  muscles,  and  passes  between  the  axil- 
lary artery  and  vein.  This  artery  varies  very  much  in  its 
origin,  as  do  aU  the  branches  of  the  axdlarj  artery, 

Fig.  ©1. 
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no  a  mi  tic  as,  4.  Trip  cuius.  ^, 
Omo-hjoif],  0,  8*^roo-tby- 
roid.  7,  Stenjo-lijtnil,  3, 
Stibdlaviua  ui««de*  Op  Fifet 
0  M  Uranl  j  n  tereoa  taL  1 0. 1  n  - 
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heodoftb©bicc|j«*  IS,  Body 
c>r  tlic  peotomiie  uiinrtr, 
13*  An  cxterDoi  intefeiwial 
taufrcie*  14.  Subscupuluriis, 
15.  Latiafllmni   dyrsl.      10. 
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The  SuBCLAvrus  Muscle,  Fig,  91  (e),  arises  tendinous  from 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and  is  imerted  into  the  ander 
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surface  of  the  outer  part  of  the  clavicle.  It  can  draw  the 
acromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards, 
thus  assisting  other  muscles  in  moving  the  shoulder  in  this 
direction;  or  when  the  shoulder  is  fixed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, it  can  assist  in  elevating  the  ribs.  This  muscle  is  placed 
between  two  layers  of  the  costo-clavicular  aponeurosis.  Its 
relations  to  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  should  be  ob- 
served. 

The  Axilla  is  now  fairly  exposed,  the  whole  of  its  ante- 
rior wall  being  removed.  The  beginner  will  be  able  to 
dissect  and  study,  at  leasts  the  principal  vessels  and  nerves, 
preparatory  to  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  its  contents, 
m  his  future  dissections  of  this  region. 

Some  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  be  looked  for  before 
proceeding  to  dissect  the  vessels  and  nerves.  There  are 
several  of  these  glands  situated  just  behind  the  lower  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  which  are  connected  with  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  mammary  gland.  Another  chain  is  found  at 
the  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  and  others  are  scattered 
through  the  axilla.  Not  unfrequently  these  glands  are  met 
with  in  the  dissecting-room  enhprged  from  disease. 

In  dissecting  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  axilla,  much 
may  be  done  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  They  are  im- 
bedded in  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  can  be  separated  from 
them  without  much  cutting.  A  good  deal  of  this  can  be 
done  by  introducing  the  scissors  at  different  points  with  the 
blades  shut,  and  then  opening  them;  in  this  way  there  is  no 
danger  of  cutting  anything,  and  when  properly  done,  no 
occasion  for  breaking  any  of  the  vessels  or  nerves. 

The  Axillary  Artery,  Fig.  92  (»\  extends  from  the 
first  rib  to  the  lower  border  of  the  tenaon  of  the  pectoralis 
major.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  subclavian.  Its  direction 
varies  with  the  position  of  the  arm.  When  the  arm  is  de- 
pendent, it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  subclavian ; 
but  when  the  arm  is  elevated  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body, 
it  forms  nearly  a  straight  line  with  that  artery.  The  recol- 
lection of  this  fact  may  be  of  some  importance  in  keeping 
the  arm  in  a  proper  position,  in  reducing  luxations  of  the 
humerus,  especially  if  suflBicient  time  has  elapsed  for  adhe- 
sions to  be  formed. 
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This  artery  may  be  divided  into  tbree  portions:  one  above 
tbe  pectoral  is  minor,  one  below  it,  and  another  directly  be- 
hind  it  The  rehitions  ijf  the  ujfper  divisfion  have  alrt^ady 
been  described.    In  the  middle  part  of  its  course  it  is  sur- 
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Fig.  92 
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rounded  by  the  axilkry  plexus,  Fig,  93,  and  is  never  ligated 
at  this  point  imle^  iu  cases  of  amputation. 

The  lower  division  is  the  most  superficial.  It  can  be 
reachal  hero  very  readily  from  the  axiUary  fossa.  At  first  it 
usually  lies  between  two  roots  of  the  median  nerm^  and  then 
bcbiua  and  a  little  to  tbe  thoracic  side  of  this  nerve.  The 
external  cuia^ieous  nerve  is  situated  on  its  outer  aide,  between 
it  and  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle^  which  it  very  soon  per- 
forates. The  iiUcrnal  cvtanmus  is  seen  on  its  inner  side.  This 
nerve  is  quite  srnallp  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
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lesser  intt^rual  ctitaneovis^  which  lies  close  to  it  on  the  mner 
sill  Or  The  uinnr  is  jusit  behind  tlio  ink*rrml  cntauootiSj  anti 
to  tiie  inside  of  die  iit*terj ;  this  is  about  the  size  of  oiie  of 
the  roots  of  the  median  norve.  Behind  the  ulnar  Tierve,  timl 
partly  behipd  the  artery,  is  the  musculo'Spfral  Derve,  This  is 
quite  as  large  as  the  mediao  nerve.  The  circufniiex  nertj^  is 
airectiy  behind  the  artery.    If  the  student  will  make  the 

Fig,  03. 
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artery  liia  guide,  he  will  have  no  difEcuIty  in  finding  and 
distinguishing  these  six  nervc:^^  or  diviaicjfia  of  the  axillary 
plexus*  They  are  described  here  because  the  dissection  of 
the  artery  necessarily  involves  theroj  while  the  dissection  of 
the  nerves  exposes  tn©  artery. 

The  axillary  artery  m  usually  represented  as  giviug  off 
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in  all  seven  branches.  These  are  named  the  superior  and 
inferior  thoracic,  the  thoracica  acromialis,  the  thoracica  axil- 
laris, the  subscapular,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  cir- 
cumflex. The  first  named  four  are  very  irregular  in  their 
origin.  The  superior  thoracic  and  the  thoracica  acromialis 
usually  have  a  common  origin  just  behind  the  upper  border 
of  the  pectoralis  minor.  The  distribution  of  these  has 
already  been  described.  The  inferior  thoracic  and  the  tho- 
racica axillaris  require  no  special  notice.  The  three  remain- 
ing branches  are  more  regular  in  their  origin. 

The  Subscapular,  Fig.  92  (i  4),  usually  arises  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  subscapularis  muscle ;  it  may  come  off 
higher  up,  or  it  may  arise  in  common  with  some  otner  artery. 
It  runs  a  short  distance  on  the  lower  part  of  the  subscapu- 
laris, when  it  gives  off  a  large  branch  to  go  to  the  dorsum  of 
the  scapula ;  this  is  the  arteria  dorsalis  scapuloe.  It  then  con- 
tinues downwards  and  backwards  on  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  axilla  to  be  distributed  to  the  subscapularis,  teres  major, 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  serratus  magnus. 

The  Anterior  Circumflex  may  consist  of  one  or  two 
small  branches,  and  frequently  comes  from  the  posterior  cir- 
cumflex. It  passes  transversely  outwards  beneath  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  biceps,  and  deltoid  muscles,  and  over  the  anterior 
part  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus.  It  is  distributed 
.  .to  the  muscles  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  shoulder-joint. 

V  The  Posterior  Circumflex  is  much  larger.  It  passes 
behind  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  thus  reaches 
the  under  surface  of  the  deltoid,  to  which  it  is  principally 
distributed.  Tlie  student  will  not  be  able  to  trace  these 
arteries,  for  the  present,  beyond  the  axilla. 

The  Axillary  Vein,  Fig.  94  (2),  lies  to  the  thoracic  side 
of  the  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  axilla,  but  gets  some- 
what in  front  of  it  in  the  lower  part.  The  cephalic  vein  ter- 
minates in  it  just  below  the  clavicle;  the  basilic  opens  into 
it  in  the  lower  gart  of  the  axilla;  sometimes  the  axillary 
vein  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  basilic.  The  basilic 
may  join  the  venae  comites  before  it  reaches  the  axilla. 
There  are  other  veins  which  empty  into  the  axillary ;  they 
correspond  to  the  arteries  which  have  been  described,  and 
require  no  particular  notice. 
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Fig.  94. 


Besides  the  thoracic  nerves  and  the  divisions  of  the  axil- 
lary plexus,  there  are  two  or  three 
subscapular  branches,  the  long  tho- 
racic or  external  respiratory  nerve 
of  Bell,  and  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg, 
to  be  noticed  in  this  dissection, 
Fig.  93. 

The  Subscapular  arise  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  plexus,  and  rest 
on  the  subscapularis  muscle,  which, 
together  with  the  teres  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  they  supply. 

The  Long  Thoracic  arises  from 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical,  and  at 
first  lies  behind  the  axillary  plexus, 
then  gets  between  it  and  the  serratus 
magnus,  on  which  it  rests  as  it  de- 
scends, vertically,  nearly  to  its  lower 
border.  It  sends  filaments  to  this 
muscle  throughout  its  course.  Re- 
collecting its  relations  to  the  serratus 
magnus,  the  dissector  cannot  well  be 
at  a  loss  in  finding  it. 

The  Lesser  Internal  Cutaneous 
is  a  branch  of  the  axillary  plexus. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  nerve  of 
Wrisberg.  At  first  it  is  behind  the 
axillary  vein,  but  soon  gets  to  the 
inner  side  of  it,  when  it  gives  off 
one  or  more  branches  to  anastomose 
with  the  intercosto-humeral.  It  then 
passes  down  the  arm  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  basilic  veia,  pierces  the  fascia 

The  Superficial  Veijw  on  the  Front  of  the  Upper  Extremitt. — 1.  Axil- 
lary artery.  2.  Axillary  vein.  3.  Basilic  vein,  where  it  cnterfl  the  axillary.  4,  4. 
Portion  of  the  ba«ilio  velD  which  passes  under  the  brachial  fascia;  a  portion  of  the 
vein  is  freed  from  the  fascia.  5.  Point  where  the  median  basilic  joins  tho  bavilio 
vein.  6.  Points  to  the  posterior  basilic  vein.  8.  Anterior  basilic  vein.  9.  Point 
where  the  cephalic  enters  the  axillary  vein.  10.  A  portion  of  the  fame  vein  as 
seen  under  the  fascia;  the*  rest  is  freed  from  it.  11.  Point  where  the  median  ce- 
phalic enters  the  cephalic  vein.  12.  Lower  portion  of  the  cephalic  vein.  13.  Me- 
dian cephalic  vein.  14.  Median  vein.  15.  Vena  communicans.  16.  Cophalica- 
pollicis  vein.  17.  Subcutaneous  veins  of  tho  fingers.  18.  Subcutaneous  palmar 
veins. 
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stjme  distatice  above  tlie  clboWj  and  ia  distributed  to  the  skin 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

The  Intercosto-Hcmebal  is  a  branch  of  the  second  inter- 
costal nerve ;  it  enters  the  axilla  by  perforating  the  intercostal 
muscles  in  the  .second  intereostal  space,  about  midway  between 
the  sternnm  and  the  vertebral  column.  It  traverses  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  axilla,  and  is  distributed  to  the  in- 
tegument of  the  upper,  inner,  and  posterior  part  of  the  arm. 
It  is  connected,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  lesser  internal 
cutaneous  nerve,  by  one  or  more  filaments.  Several  other 
mmll  cutaneous  branches  may  also  be  observed  when  a  careful 
dissection  of  the  axilla  is  made. 

Besides  the  intercosto-humcral  nerve,  just  described,  several 
of  the  ]:tCistertar  cutajiecrm  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves  Mill 
be  met  with  in  this  dissection.  They  are,  however,  quite 
smalL  They  perforate  the  intercostal  muscles  below  the 
second  intercostal  space,  and  are  lost  in  the  integument. 

The  Seebatus  Magnus,  Fig.  95  (*,  e,  7),  is  a  very  broad 
Fig,  %. 
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hasfi  cif  the  acapula.  B.  An  ex- 
ternal intcrcof  tal  mas  do.  &.  Bce- 
tlon  i}f  tho  Eaero-luTubiLlifi.  10. 
Tranflrvennlia  flbdominij!.  IL  Ab- 
dominut  apunQumRlj.  12.  Hectna 
abdommii.  13.  Fnsem  J  umbo  rum* 
14+  II.  Cos  till  origitis  of  ibe  set* 
ratai  niagDUf,  15.  Estomikl  m* 
UtemUi]  inuscltj,  ll>,  ifl,  Two 
iatomol  intorousial  mti«elei. 
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muscle,  forming  tlie  inner  or  thoracic  wall  of  the  axilla.  It 
arises  from  the  superior  nine  ribs  by  as  many  fleshy  digita- 
tions,  the  inferior  four  or  five  of  which  project  in  between  the 
heads  of  the  external  oblique,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  base  of  the  scapula.  The  lower  fibres  pass  up- 
wards and  backwards,  while  the  upper  fibres  have  nearly  a 
horizontal  direction.  This  muscle  is  capable  of  acting  either 
on  the  ribs  or  the  scapula.  When  the  ribs  are  fixed,  it  draws 
the  scapula  forwards.  If  the  lower  or  upper  part  act  separ- 
ately, it  will  rotate  the  scapula  on  its  axis.  If  the  shoulder 
be  carried  backwards  and  fixed  in  this  position,  this  muscle, 
especially  the  lower  part  of  it,  will  elevate  the  ribs,  thus  co- 
operating with  other  muscles  in  expanding  the  thorax.  That 
portion  of  it  which  arises  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
ribs,  is  quite  thin.  Between  it  and  the  ribs  and  iutercostal 
muscles  is  an  abundance  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  allows 
of  a  free  gliding  movement.  This  muscle  should  not  be 
divided  until  the  dissector  is  ready  to  detach  the  arm  from 
the  trunk.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  a  clean  dissection  of 
the  serratus  magnus  unless  the  clavicle  is  disarticulated  from 
the  sternum,  and  detached  from  the  first  rib,  so  that  the  scaj)- 
ula  can  be  drawn  backwards  and  separated  widely  from  the 
thorax. 

The  SuBSCAPULARls  arises^  Eig.  96  (i  9),  from  the  wliole 
of  the  thoracic  surface  of  the  scapula ;  the  fibres  converge  as 
they  pass  upwards  and  forwards  to  form  a  short  tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  It  passes 
beneath  the  coracoid  process,  and  over  the  neck  of  the  hu- 
merus, its  tendon  being  blended  more  or  less  intimately  with 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Between  the 
tendon  and  neck  of  the  humerus  is  a  large  bursa,  which 
frequently  communicates  with  the  joint.  {Sometimes  thei'c 
are  two  or  three  intermuscular  septa,  which  seem  to  divide 
the  muscle  into  three  or  four  parts.  It  assists  in  kcei)ing  the 
head  of  the  humerus  applied  to  the  glenoid  cavity ;  or,  it  can 
draw  the  arm  to  the  thorax,  or  rotate  the  humerus  inwards. 
The  action  of  the  muscles  around  the  shoulder-joint  should 
be  studied,  when  they  have  all  been  dissected,  as  constitut- 
ing a  group. 

The  Teres  Major  arises^  Fig.  96  (14),  from  a  flat  surface 
near  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula;  it  passes  forwards,  and 
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Boniewbat  upwardB,  and  is  inserkd^  by  a  broad  thin  tendon^ 
into  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  bicipital  gtoovo  of  the  humariis. 


tba  latbsiPtoe   dorai.     IG*   Lower  fiorti  on 


An  A^msmtoti  Yitvt  of  ws 
MtTjsrLKS  OP  THE  SnauLiJKR,^ — 
1.  Upper  part  af  the  body  of  the 
i4;npu1a.  2.  Kupfn-ApiiiAtusmu*- 
do,  3*  Section  fif  nerQmion  pro- 
«flB5.  4.  Comeoifl  proee**,  5* 
Orijfin  of  the  second  or  short 
hcRcl  of  the  b!cep8>  6.  Suhacn- 
pnlaria  near  ita  inicrttoii.  7. 
Bdtold.  8.  TondoD  of  tho  piN»* 
toralia  major.  V*  IiiflertioTi  of 
tbo  tielloia  museje.  H)*  Brochi* 
slji  itutk'tLi,  11.  Cut  eittnemUy 
©r  Ibo  m  bntnctt.  12,  Trieepi 
fixlenioi'  cubiii.  13,  T<?jjdnti  of 
tho  IfttifBinina  dftrsi,  II.  Tcfe« 
mtijnr.  1»\  htSWwty  portioti  of 
of   tho  mbacjtpiiJnnfl.     17,    Origin   iif 


ISi  L{>wer  pDrtiou  cf  the  eeiipulii.     10.  Middle  portion  of  iho 


lis  tendon  is  closely  eonncct<Ml  with  that  of  the  latissiiaus 
dorsi :  althongh  a  small  bursa  is  commonly  found  between 
thern  and  near  their  insertion,  A  triangular  space  mil  bo 
noticed  between  this  muscle  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
subpseapularirfi^  with  its  base  oorreaponding  to  the  snrgical 
neck  of  the  humerus. 

The  circumflex  nert'e  and  the  poskrior  circu7nf£X  ariery  will 
be  seen  gohig  backwards  through  this  space  close  to  the 
humerus,  while  the  thrsal  brmicit  of  the  subscapular  artery 
passes  through  it  nearer  to  the  apex. 

The  Long  Head  of  the  Triceps  Extensor  CuBrTi,  Fig, 
06  (i  3)j  may  be  seen  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection,  crossing 
this  space  vertically  behind  the  teres  major,* 

The  Latissimus  Doim,  Fig.  90  (i  a),  is  nece^arily  exposed 
in  its  upper  part  in  the  dissection  of  the  axilla^  of  which  it 
forms,  with  the  teres  major^  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  that  space.  It  lies,  at  first,  in  this  region,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  teres  majors  then  below  it,  and  fmally  anterior  to 
it.  It  is  iimrfftfl  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  bicipital  f^move 
by  a  thill,  broad  teiuhin^  which  usually  extends  a  little  higher 
up  than  that  of  the  teres  major. 

The  student  should  now  review  what  he  has  dissected^ 


I 
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should  replace  the  muscles  which  have  been  partially  de- 
tached, and  get  a  distinct  idea  of  the  boundaries  of  the  axilla, 
and  the  relations  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  to  these  boundaries. 
This  is  a  most  important  region,  and  cannot  be  too  carefully 
studied  with  reference  to  abscesses  or  tumors  occurring  in 
the  axilla,  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  luxations  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  ligation  of  the  axillary  artery,  &c.  The  coraco- 
brachialis  and  the  two  heads  of  the  biceps  flexor  have  been 
exposed,  to  some  extent,  but  the  dissection  of  these  muscles 
had  better  be  postponed  till  the  arm  has  been  detached  from 
the  trunk. 


Sect.  II.— Dissection  of  the  Back. 

The  subject  should  now  be  turned  over,  so  that  the  back 
can  be  dissected  preparatory  to  removing  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. It  will  not  interfere  materially  with  the  dissection 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  lower  extremities,  whenever  it  is 
done,  as  those  who  are  dissecting  these  parts  can  attend  to 
the  dissection  of  the  back  almost  as  well  at  one  time  as  ano- 
ther. When  several  are  dissecting  on  the  same  subject,  some 
arrangement  should  be  entered  into  in  the  dissection  of  the 
back,  by  which  some  of  the  class  may  be  at  work  while  the 
rest  are  engaged  in  reading  a  description  of  the  parts  to  be 
examined.  In  this  way,  each  member  of  the  class  may  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  dissection. 

The  subject  should  be  placed  on  the  forepart,  with  the  tho- 
rax elevated,  by  placing  blocks  beneath  it.  The  muscles  are 
to  be  made,  tense  by  placing  the  subject  in  such  a  position 
.  as  will  effect  this  object,  which  can  be  readily  ascertained 
by  the  student  himself.  It  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  small 
block  under  th&  pelvis,  or  to  allow  the  head  to  hang  over 
the  end  of  the  table.  The  arms  and  shoulder  arc  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  put  the  muscles  attached  to  the  clavicle,  sca- 
pula, and  humerus  on  the  stretch.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
a  good  dissection  of  the  back  unless  the  ])osition  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  concerned  is  properly  attended  to. 

The  first  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  skin  and  in 
the  median  line  from  the  occiput  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
sacrum.  If  it  be  intended  to  examine  the  subcutaneous 
fascia,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  in  what  direction 
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the  other  incisions  through  the  skin  are  made.  To  expose 
the  muscles  by  cutting  down  on  them  at  once,  or  by  dis- 
secting off  the  fascia  after  the  skin  has  been  removed,  the 
incisions  should  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles.  There  is  nothing  in  particular  connected  with  the 
subcutaneous  fascia  on  the  back  which  requires  notice,  ex- 
cept the  cutaneous  nerves  and  vessels ;  and  even  these  are 
not  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  warrant  the  student, 
as  a  general  thing,  devoting  much  time  to  their  dissection. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  posterior  divisions  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  The  first  cervical  gives  off,  ordinarily, 
no  cutaneous  branch.  The  second  sends  a  large  branch  to 
the  scalp,  which  accompanies  the  occipital  artery.  The  third 
cervical  usually  sends  also  a  small  cutaneous  branch  to  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  rest  of  the  cervical  nerves  ramify  in 
the  integument  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  cervical  and 
dorsal  perforate  the  trapezius,  while  the  six  lower  dorsal 
perforate  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  trapezius  to  reach  the 
skin.  Those  below  the  dorsal  perforate  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
They  perforate  these  muscles  near  the  spinous  processes,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  directed  outwards.  These  nerves  are 
easily  traced  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  especially 
when  a  dissection  is  made  for  this  purpose.  They  will  be 
met  with  from  time  to  time  in  the  dissection  of  the  muscles. 

The  Arteries  are  derived  from  the  occipital,  the  trans- 
verse humeral,  the  posterior  cervical,  the  intercostal,  and  the 
lumbar.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  anv  description  of  these 
arteries  in  connection  with  the  fascia  of  the  back. 

Extending  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  cervical  vertebra},  except  th(5  atlas,  will 
be  found  yellow  elastic  tissue,  named  the  ligamentum  nucJioe, 
This  is  large  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  but  in  man  it  is 
often  quite  small  and  indistinct.  Some  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  are  attached  to  this  ligament.  It  assists  in  support- 
ing the  head. 

To  dissect  the  Trapezius,  Fig.  97  (i,  2),  an  incision  may 
be  made  through  the  fascia,  or  through  the  skin  and  fascia  at 
the  same.time,  from  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  or  near  it,  trans- 
versely across  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  One  flap  may  be 
dissected  upwards  and  the  other  downwards  until  the  whole 
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muscle  is  exposed.  In  making  this  dissection,  tlie  student 
requires  no  other  guide  than  that  afibrded  by  the  fibres  of 
the  muscle.  The  direction  of  these  he  will  see  distinctly  re- 
presented in  the  drawing  of  the  muscles  of  the  back.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  this  muscle  is  frequently  very 
small.  It  arises  from  the  superior  ridge  on  the  occipital 
bone,  from  the  ligamentum  nuchse  and  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  lower  cervical  and  all  the  dorsal  vertebrao  ;  from  this 
extensive  origin  the  fibres  converge  and  are  inserted  into  the 
posterior  thim  of  the  clavicle,  the  acromion  process,  and  the 
spine  of  the  scapula.  The  fibres  of  the  lower  part  pass  ob- 
liquely upwards,  while  those  of  the  upper  part  pass  obliquely 
downwards;  the  middle  fibres  have  a  transverse  direction. 
When  the  entire  muscle  acts,  it  draws  the  shoulder  back- 
wards. When  the  upper  part  acts  separately,  it  may  draw 
the  shoulder  upwards  and  backwards ;  when  the  lower  part 
acts  separately,  it  may  draw  the  shoulder  downwards  and 
backwards.  If  the  shoulder  be  fixed,  this  muscle  may  draw 
the  head  backwards  and  to  one  side ;  both  the  trapezii  acting 
at  the  same  time  would  draw  the  head  directly  backwards. 
That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  arises  from  the  lower 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrro  is  aponeurotic  for  some 
distance  from  its  origin.  The  student  should  be  careful  not 
to  remove  this  tendon  with  the  fascia.  The  lower  part  of 
the  muscle,  where  it  passes  over  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  is 
also  aponeurotic. 

To  expose  the  Latissimus  Dorsi,  Fig.  97  (4),  the  trape- 
zius must  be  detached  from  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrio  and 
turned  upwards.  The  arm  should  also  be  drawn  upwards 
to  make  its  fibres  tense.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  six  lower  dorsal  and  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  from  the 
dorsum  of  the  sacrum,  the  posterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  also  from  the  inferior  three  or  four  ribs.  The 
fibres  pass  upwards  and  forwards,  and  are  inserted  by  a  thin 
tendon  into  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  The 
lumbar  portion  of  it  is,  principally,  aponeurotic,  and  forms 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  flesliy  slips 
by  which  it  arises  from  the  ribs  indigitate  with  the  heads  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  external  oblique. 

The  upper  part  of  this  muscle  is  much  thinner  than  the 
lower ;  it  glides  over  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  from 
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Fig.  97* 


Tbb  Fm&t  Ann  Secd^td  Afra  pAHt  of  the  Trtrw  LATBni  UJ?  Muscr.^fi  of  tub 
Hack  :  nm  Piujit  Lat^r  Mrtsa  snow^  lU'ojf  tiik  Rk^iit,  ami  the  Skcoxd  ox  thi 
IjEkt  Sum. — L  Tba  trupudua  nitisde*  2.  Tho  tcndiriutji  [lorHDn  «bioIf|  with  m 
CKfireepfindiikg  p^rrUoEt  in  the  oppufiitc  musdei  formi  tho  toudmaus  ellii^sa  on  the 
budk  uf  Llii}  neck.  3.  Tbe  iMjruiiiiein  prot^eiis  nad  ffpiiii!!  of  lbs  icapula.  4.  Tbe 
lati*&iiuaa  dor$i  masele.  fr.  Tbe  d«Uoidl.  fi.  The  muscled  of  the  dorsiiin  of  tba 
aospultii  iDfm-apfQfitUB,  teres  mi  hop,  .lod  riifua  mujur*  7.  Tbe  exttimal  oblique 
mniQle.  «,  Tbo  glatetis  oiedius,  9»  Tb«  glutei  tnitititfli.  1 0.  Tbe  lovatflr  udj^uU 
io«ptilB&*  ]L  Tb*  rbomboideus  tainnr*  12.  Tbo  rhotuboideij*  niiijor.  13.  tha 
spkniufi  eftpititj  tho  niusclc  tmmediiitel;  nbote,  aoil  QverlAid  bj'  the  iplen^us.  It 
Ibo  eomttleitue.  14,  Tbo  ApLcnlus  culli^  only  puttmll/  f«du;  tbe  common  oriein  of 
tbe  spleniwa  la  iveo  HtUiabed  to  tbo  ffriiaunt  proeesscA  bcbrw  tbo  lower  bi»rdop  of 
Ibe  rbomboidctiA  Eunjor.  15.  Tbe  vertebral  spmi euro* is.  Ifl.  The  a^frntuj  pitstieoa 
Inferior*  1?.  Tbe  tupra-apmiitoa  niuacJo.  18*  Tbe  shfra-spiTiftttia,  19*  The  terei 
minor  ma-cle.  20.  Tbo  terea  mnjor*  21.  Tbo  long  bend  of  tbe  triceps^  pnaaltif  be- 
twoon  the  terca  mtuor  and  mnjor  to  Ibo  upper  Ann*  22.  Tbe  serrattis  loagTiUi,  pro- 
eeeding  foriTnrd^  from  itii  orlgia  at  tbo  hjLsb  of  tbo  aonpuJa.  23, 
oblique  muscla* 
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which  a  few  additional  fibres  sometimes  arise.  There  is  fre- 
quently a  bursa  between  this  part  of  the  scapula  and  the 
muscle.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscle  is  inserted  higher  up  than  the  upper  part,  resembling 
in  this  respect  the  pectoralis  major.  The  use  of  this  muscle 
is  to  depress  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  draw  the  arm  to 
the  side  of  the  thorax;  it  may  also  rotate  the  humerus  in- 
wards. When  the  arm  is  elevated  and  fixed,  it  raises  the 
lower  ribs,  thus  assisting  in  respiration. 

Between  the  lower  border  of  the  trapezius  and  the  upper 
margin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  benind  the  base  oi  the 
scapula,  is  a  triangular  space,  in  which  the  rhomboideus 
major  is  seen. 

The  trapezius  is  to  be  raised  by  detaching  it  from  its  origin, 
and  reflecting  it  forwards.  In  doing  this,  the  student  must 
be  careful  that  he  does  not  at  the  same  time  raise  the  rhom- 
boidei  muscles,  which  are  situated  immediately  beneath  tlie 
trapezius. 

In  raising  the  latissimus  dorsi  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  dis- 
secting up  with  it  the  tendon  of  tlie  serratus  posticus  inferior. 
The  connection  of  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  with  the  fascia 
lumborum  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  oblique 
should  be  observed. 

In  raising  the  trapezius,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  Fig.  63 
(i  e),  may  be  traced  ramifying  beneath,  and  sending  branches 
to  it.  It  gets  beneath  the  muscle  a  short  distance  above  its 
clavicular  attachment.  The  attachment  of  the  omo-hyoideus 
to  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula  may  be  examined  at  the 
same  time ;  also  the  stipra-scajmhr  artery  and  ncrve^  as  they 
enter  the  supra  spinata  fossa.  These  were  traced  to  this 
point  while  dissecting  the  supra-clavicular  region  in  the  neck. 

The  transverse  humeral  and  posterior  cervical  arteries  will 
be  found  beneath  the  trapezius  and  above  the  scapula.  The 
first  ascends,  dividing  into  branches,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  trapezius,  levator  anguli,  scapuhe,  and  splonius  mus- 
cles, and  anastomosing  with  the  descending  branch  of  the 
occipital.  The  other  one  passes  backwards  to  near  the  pos- 
terior superior  angle  of  the  scapula,  where  it  gets  beneath 
the  levator  anguli  scapulro,  and  descends  along  the  base  of 
the  sgapula  and  under  the  rhomboidei  muscles.  It  supplies 
the  muscles  in  that  region,  and  anastomoses  with  the  sub- 
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scapular.  The  ramifications  of  this  artery  cannot  be  traced 
until  the  rhomboidei  and  levator  anguli  scapula)  muscles 
have  been  dissected. 

It  will  be  recollected,  in  dissecting  off  the  trapezius  and 
latissimus  dorsi,  that  these  muscles  are  perforated  by  the  cu- 
taneous nerves  of  the  back.  If  the  student  should  wish  to 
trace  these  nerves  to  their  origin,  he  must  dissect  them  out 
of  the  muscles  as  they  are  raised. 

The  next  muscles  to  be  dissected  are  the  rhomboidei  major 
and  minor,  and  the  serrati  postici  superior  and  inferior. 

The  Ehomboideus  Major,  Fig.  97  (12),  arises  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  superior  four  or  five  dorsal  ver- 
tebras ;  its  fibres  pass  transversely  across  to  the  base  of  the 
scapula,  into  which  they  are  inserted  from  the  sprue  to  the 
inferior  angle. 

The  Rhomboideus  Minor,  Fig.  97  (n),  arises  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  inferior  two  or  three  cervical  verte- 
bras, and  is  inserted  into  that  portion  of  the  base  of  the  scapula 
which  corresponds  to  the  spine.  The  two  rhomboidei  might 
be  regarded  as  a  single  muscle,  their  separation  being  often 
very  indistinct.  They  draw  the  scapula  backwards  and  some- 
what upwards;  the  lower  part  acting  alone  will  rotate  the 
scapula,  so  as  to  depress  the  acromion  process. 

In  dissecting  off  the  rhomboidei,  a  little  care  is  necessary 
not  to  raise  with  them  the  following  muscle,  which  is  partially 
covered  by  them. 

The  Serratus  Posticus  Superior  arises  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  lower  two  or  three  cervical,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  the  superior  dorsal  vertebras ;  it  is  inserted 
by  three  fleshy  slips  into  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs. 
The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  elevate  the  ribs  into  which  it 
is  inserted. 

The  Serratus  Posticus  Inferior,  Fig.  97  (is),  arises 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  or  three  lower  doreal, 
and  upper  lumbar  vertebras,  and  is  inserted  into  the  four 
inferior  ribs.  Its  tendinous  origin  is  closely  connected  with 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  Its  action  is  either  to  aepress  the  lower 
ribs,  and  thus  assist  in  expiration,  or  to  fix  them,  and  thus 
assist  the  diaphragm,  which  is  an  inspiratory  muscle. 

Extending  from  one  serratus  muscle  to  the  other,  is  a 
well-marked  aponeurosis;  it  is  called  the  vertebi-al  aponeurosis^ 
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Fig.  97  (i  s).  It  is  continuous  below,  with  the  lumbar  fascia, 
through  the  inferior  serratus  and  tendon  of  the  latissinius 
dorsi.  If  pus  be  formed  beneath  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
fascia  lumborum,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from  travelling 
upwards  beneath  this  aponeurosis. 

In  dissecting  off  the  serrati  and  rhomboidei  muscles,  the 
student  may  notice  the  nerves  which  perforate  them. 

The  principal  muscles  of  the  back  yet  to  be  examined, 
have  generally  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  lie  more  or  less 

Sarallel  to  each  other.    The  student  should  read  carefully  a 
escription  of  them  before  he  attempts  their  dissection. 

The  Splenius,  Fig.  97  (i  a),  is  commonly  divided  into  the 
splenitis  coll%  and  splenitis  capitis.  This  division  belongs 
rather  to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle. 
The  Splenitis  Colli  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebne.  The  Spknins 
Capitis  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  inferior  cer- 
vical, and  the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebne.  The  former 
passes  upwards,  and  is  inserted  by  tendinous  slips  into  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  anperior  two  or  three  cervical 
vertebree,  wliile  the  latter  alsoT^oes  upwards,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  mastoid  process  of*  the  temporal  bone,  where  it  is 
overlapped  by  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidcus, 
and  into  the  occipital  bono  below  the  upper  transverse  ridge. 

The  actions  of  these  two  divisions  of  the  splenius  arc  in- 
dicated by  their  insertions.  The  splenius  capitis  draws  the 
head  backwards,  and  to  one  side.  If  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  splenius  on  the  opposite  side  acts  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  draw  the  head  directly  backwards.  The  sple- 
nius colli  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the  neck. 

There  is  a  triangular  space  between  the  splcnii  muscles  of 
the  two  sides  in  the  upper  part  of  the  necK,  which  is  filled 
up  with  dense  areolar  tissue,  and  fat.  The  complcxus  mus- 
cles are  seen  in  this  space. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Scapula,  Fig.  97  (i  o),  is  situated 
outside  of  the  splenius.  It  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  superior  three  or  four  cervical 
vertebrae.  Its  fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula,  between 
the  spine  and  the  superior  angle.  Its  origin  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  insertion  of  the  splenius  colli.    To  dissect 
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it,  the  scapula  should  be  depressed  and  carried  forwards. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  elevate  the  angle  of  the  scapula, 
and  thus  depress  the  acromion  process;  acting  with  the  tra- 
pezius, it  assists  in  raising  the  shoulder.  When  the  shoulder 
is  fixed,  it  can  bend  the  head  back  and  to  one  side. 

When  this  muscle  is  detached  near  its  insertion,  the  student 
will  be  able  to  get  a  view  of  the  serratus  magmis  from  behind. 
By  moving  the  scapula  in  dilFerent  directions,  the  attach- 
ments and  relations  of  this  large  muscle  may  be  distinctly 
seen. 

The  relations  of  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  to  the  posterior 
scalenus  should,  also,  be  noticed.  It  is  important  to  keep  in 
view  the  relations  of  the  parts  which  are  seen  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck,  to  those  which  are 
observed  from  behind.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
neck  presents  a  lateral  as  well  as  an  anterior  and  posterior  view. 

When  the  splenius  is  raised  from  its  origin,  and  turned 
upwards,  the  four  following  muscles  are  brought  into  view  in 
the  neck.  The  splenius  is  perforated  near  its  spinal  attach- 
ment, by  several  nerves  which  may  be  noticed  in  raising  it. 

The  CoMPLEXUS,  Fig.  98  (s),  is  a  large,  powerful  muscle, 
with  several  tendinous  intersections.  It  lies  next  to  the 
spine,  and  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper 
three  dorsal,  and  the  oblique  processes  of  the  four  lower  cer- 
vical vertebrsB.  Its  fibres  ascend  and  are  inserted  into  the 
occipital  bone  between  the  two  transverse  ridges.  When 
one  acts  alone,  it  rotates  the  head,  or  draws  it  back  and  to 
one  side.  When  both  of  the  complexus  muscles  act  at  the 
same  time,  they  draw  the  head  directly  backwards. 

The  Trachelo-Mastoideus,  Fig.  98  (7),  is  a  small  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  three 
or  four  dorsal,  and  the  inferior  three  or  four  cervical  verte- 
brae. Its  fibres  pass  upwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  back 
part  of  the  mastoid  process.  The  dorsal  portion  of  this 
muscle  is  frequently  connected  to  the  cervical  by  a  small 
fasciculus.  It  assists  other  muscles  in  the  movements  of  the 
head,  as  drawing  it  backwards,  or  backwards  and  to  one 
side. 

The  Transversalis  CJolli,  Fig.  98  (9),  is  another  small 
muscle,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  preceding.  It  arises 
by  small  slips  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper 
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Fig.  98. 


five  or  six  dorsal  vertebwB,  and  passes  upwards  and  out- 
wards, and  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  tlio 
lower  three  or  four  cervical  vertebra).  It  assists  in  turning 
the  neck  to  one  side,  or  in  drawing  it  backwards. 

The  Cbrvicalis  Asckndens,  or  Descendkns,  Fig.  98 
(fi),  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  transversalis  colli.  It 
arises,  by  tendinous  bands,  fix)ni 
the  upper  four  or  five  ribs,  between 
their  angles  and  tubercles,  and 
passes  upwards  and  outwards,  and 
IS  inserted  into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  action  of 
this  muscle  is  similar  to  the  last, 
except  that  when  the  neck  is  fixed, 
it  can  assist  in  elevating  the  ribs. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to 
make  a  clear  dissection  of  the 
last  three  muscles,  nor  is  it  very 
important  that  the  student  should 
spend  much  time  in  attempting 
to  do  it.  They  seem  to  oe  a 
sort  of  a  continuation  upwards  of 
the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus 
dorsi. 

At  this  stage  of  the  dissection,  the 
student  will  be  able  to  take  a  gene- 
ral survey  of  the  posterior  spinal 
nerves  in  the  deeper  part  of  their 
course,  and,  also,  of  the  arteries 
which  go  to  the  back.  If  he  has 
not  destroyed  the  nerves  thus  far 
in  the  dissection,  he  can  now  trace 
first,  the  Cervical. 


The  vourth  and  nm,  and  part  of  thb  sixth  layers  ov  the  Muscles  of  ths 
Back. — 1.  The  oommon  origin  of  the  erector  BpiniD  mascle.  2.  Tho  9acro-luniba- 
lis.  3.  The  longiMimuf  dorsi.  4.  The  spinalis  dorsi.  5.  The  cervical  is  a.«cen- 
dens.  6.  The  transversalis  colli.  7.  The  trachelo-maiitoidens.  8.  Tho  complexus. 
9.  The  transversalis  colli,  showing  its  origin.  10.  The  seroi-spinalis  dorsi.  11. 
The  semi-spinalis  colli.  12.  The  rectus  poHticus  minor.  13.  The  rectus  posticus 
m^jor.  14.  The  obliquus  superior.  15.  The  obliquus  inferior.  16.  Tho  roultifidus 
■pinsB.  17.  The  levatores  costarum.  18.  Intertransversales.  19.  Tho  quadratus 
lamboram. 
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The  Occipitalis  Major  passes  through  the  complexus, 
beneath  which  he  will  find  the  posterior  cervical  plexus^  which 
is  formed  by  communicating  branches  from  the  tipper  three 
cervical  nerves.  The  first  cervical  or  suboccipital^  is  quite 
small;  it  is.  situated  above  the  obliquus  inferior,  and  the 
second  cervical  below  it.  The  third  cervical  is  smaller  than  the 
second^  and  the  fourth  is  smaller  than  the  third. 

The  remaining  cervical  nerves  increase  in  size  from  above 
downwards,  and  require  no  particular  description.  They 
may  be  traced  to  the  intervertebral  foramina  as  the  deep 
muscles  are  dissected. 

The  Posterior  Dorsal  Nerves  are  twelve  in  number. 
They  divide  into  external  and  internal  branches.  The  external 
branches  are  found  in  the  areolar  interspace  between  the  lon- 
gissimus  dorsi  and  the  sacro-lumbalis.  The  upper  six  are 
expended  upon  the  muscles,  while  the  lower  six  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  integument.  The  external  branches  increase, 
while  the  internal  diminish  in  size,  from  above  downwards. 
The  lower  six  become  cutaneous,  while  the  tipper  six  are  lost 
in  the  deep  muscles  of  the  spinal  fossa. 

The  Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Lumbar  Nerves  have 
the  same  general  arrangement  as  the  lower  dorsal. 

The  Posterior  Sacral  Nerves  are  five  in  number.  The 
upper  three  divide  into  external  and  internal  branches.  The 
latter  are  small  and  muscular ;  the  former  are  quite  large, 
and  become  cutaneous,  receiving  a  branch  from  the  last 
lumbar. 

The  posterior  cervical  and  transverse  humeral  arteries  are 
described  in  the  dissection  of  the  neck. 

The  Occipital  Artery  enters  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  beneath  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus,  passes  transversely 
under  the  trachelo-mastoideus  and  splenius,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  trapezius  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  ascends 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  Fig.  65  (i  4).  In  its  course  it  sends 
small  branches  to  the  muscles  with  which  it  is  in  relation.  It 
sends  off  quite  a  large  branch,  named  the  arteria  princeps 
cervicis^  beneath  the  splenius,  which  descends  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  subclavian 
artery.  It  also  sends  a  small  branch  to  the  dura  mater ;  this 
passes  through  the  jugular  foramen. 
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The  Yertebbal  Artery  sends  small  branches  in  its  course 
up  the  neck,  to  the  deep  muscles. 

The  deep  cervical  branch  of  the  subclavian  sends  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  back.  These  anastomose  with  the 
occipital  and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  Intercostal  Arteries  send  branches  to  that  portion 
of  the  back  which  corresponds  to  the  thorax.  These  branches 
supply  the  muscles  as  tney  pass  through  them  to  reach  the 
skin.  They  are  named  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  intercostal 
arteries. 

The  Lumbar  Arteries  send  dorsal  branches  to  the  muscles 
and  integument  in  the  lumbar  region.  They  correspond  to 
the  dor^  branches  of  the  intercostals.  The  origin  and 
course  of  these  arteries  are  described  elsewhere. 

The  Sacro-Lumbalis,  the  Longissimus  Dorsi,  and  the 
Spinalis  Dorsi,  Fig.  98' (i),  may  now  be  dissected.  They 
consist  of  a  single  mass  in  the  loins,  and  cannot  be  distinctly 
separated  in  that  region.  They  constitute  the  erector  spinoe. 
They  arise  in  common  from  the  dorsum  of  the  sacrum,  the 
sacro-iliac  ligaments,  from  the  spinous,  transverse,  and  oblique 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsQ,  and  from  the  posterior 
third  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  They  are  covered  by  a  thick, 
strong  tendon,  from  which  many  of  their  fibres  take  their 
origin.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  region  these  three 
muscles  can  be  separated  from  each  other. 

The  Sacro-Lumbalis,  Fig.  98  (2),  is  situated  on  the  outer 
side.  It  passes  upwards,  dividing  into  tendons,  which  are 
attached  to  the  ribs  at  their  angles.  When  this  muscle  is 
separated  from  the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  raised  from  the 
ribs,  six  or  eight  muscular  and  tendinous  slips  will  be  ob- 
served. These  constitute  the  cvccessorius  ad  sacro-lvmbalem. 
They  arise  from  the  lower  six  or  eight  ribs,  and  join  the  ten- 
dons of  the  sacro-lumbalis.  They  vary  in  number  and  size. 
The  sacro-lumbalis,  besides  supporting  the  spine,  can  depress 
the  ribs,  and  thus  act  as  a  muscle  of  expiration. 

The  Longissimus  Dorsi,  Fig.  98  (3),  extends  upwards  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and  is  inserted  into  all 
the  ribs  except  the  upper  two  or  three,  between  their  angles 
and  tubercles,  and  also  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the 

20* 
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dorsal  vertebrae.    It  acts  on  the  spine,  and  also  on  the  ribs, 
as  an  expiratory  muscle. 

The  Spinalis  Dorsi,  Fig.  98  (4),  lies  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  last  muscle,  with  which  it  is  usually  more  or  less  blended. 
It  arises  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  two  or  three 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  about  the  same  number  of  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae; it  is  inserted  into  the  upper  dorsal. 

The  QuADRATUS  LuMBORUM,  Fig.  98  (1  9),  should  now  be 
dissected,  on  one  side  at  least,  so  that  the  relations  of  the 
fascia  lumborum  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back.  It  may  also  be  examined  with  the  muscles  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  situated 
between  the  erector  spinae  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It 
arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  ilio-lumbar  ligament.  The  fibres  pass  upwards,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  lumbar 
and  the  last  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  also  into  the  vertebral  half 
of  the  last  rib.  An  additional  set  of  fibres  usually  arise  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  two  or  three  lumbar 
vertebrae,  pass  obliquely  upwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
last  rib.  The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  depress  or  fix  the 
last  rib,  to  bend  the  spine  to  one  side,  or  to  assist  in  keeping 
it  erect. 

The  Fascia  Lumborum  is  attached  by  three  laminae  to  the 
vertebral  column.  The  posterior  lamina  is  blended  with  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  serratus  posticus  inferior, 
and  is  consequently  connected  to  the  spinous  processes.  The 
middle  layer  is  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses ;  while  the  anterior  layer  is  attached  to  the  bases  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  lower  rib, 
and  to  the  ligamentum  arcuatum.  The  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles  are  connected  to  the  vertebral  column 
through  the  medium  of  this  fascia.  The  space  between 
the  middle  and  anterior  laminae  is  wholly  occupied  by  the 
quadratus  lumborum  muscle.  If  pus  should  form  in  this 
space,  it  might  pass  upwards  or  downwards  as  far  as  the 
attachments  of  this  muscle.  If  pus  should  collect  in  the 
space  between  the  middle  and  posterior  layers,  it  might 
travel  upwards  or  downwards  along  the  erector  spinae 
which   occupies  this  space.      The  diflFerence  between  the 
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location  of  a  lumbar  and  psoas  abscess  will  be  learned  in 
connection  with  the  psoas  fascia. 

The  relations  of  the  colon  to  the  muscles  and  fascia  in  the 
lumbar  region  should  be  studied.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
colon  can  be  reached  in  this  region  by  simply  dividing  the 
three  laminaB  of  the  fascia  lumborum  along  the  external  bor- 
ders of  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  quadratus  lumborum.  The 
relation  of  the  kidney  to  the  muscles  in  this  region,  is  also 
deserving  of  notice  with  reference  to  nephritic  abscesses. 

The  following  muscles  may  now  be  exposed,  by  removing 
those  last  dissected : — 

The  Skmi-Spinalis  Dorsi  and  Colli,  Fig.  98  (lo,  n), 
might  with  propriety  be  considered  a  single  muscle.  They 
present  the  same  arrangement  in  regard  to  their  origin  and 
insertion,  and  have  a  similar  function. 

The  semispinalis  colli,  arises  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  upper  five  or  six  dorsal  vertebra),  and  passes  upwards 
and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fiflh  cervical  vertebraa. 

The  semi'spinalis  dorsi  arises  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  all  the  dorsal  vertebras  below  the  fiflh,  excepting  the  last, 
and  passes  upwards  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  lower  two  cervical,  and  the  upper  three  or  four  dorsal 
vertebrae.    These  muscles  co-operate  with  the  erector  spinas. 

Situated  beneath  the  two  last  muscles  are  a  series  of  small 
muscles,  called,  altogether,  the  multifidus  spin-«:.  They 
extend  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes.  The 
upper  one  commences  at  the  spinous  process  of  the  second 
cervical  vertebra,  and  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  process 
of  the  third.  The  last  one  extends  from  the  spinous  process 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  The  same  muscle 
may  extend  over  one  or  two  intermediate  vertebras.  The 
action  of  these  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  last. 

The  Lbvatores  Costarum,  Fig.  98  (i  7),  maybe  examined 
at  the  present  time,  although  they  are  frequently  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  external  intercostal  muscles.  They  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  small  fan-shaped  muscles,  which  arise  from 
the  transverse  processes,  commencinf^  with  the  last  cervical, 
and  extending  to  the  last  dorsal.  They  pass  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  ribs  between  their  angles 
and  tubercles.    They  increase  in  length  from  above  down- 
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wards.  Some  of  the  lower  muscles  pass  in  part  over  the 
first  rib  below  their  origin,  to  be  attached  to  the  next  one; 
these  have  been  called  the  levatores  longiores  costarum. 

The  Interspinales  extend  between  the  spinous  processes. 
Between  the  dorsal  vertebrie  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
and  are  very  small  in  the  lumbar  region.  In  the  neck,  they 
are  found  in  pairs,  corresponding  to  the  bifid  condition  of 
the  spinous  processes.  Some  of  them  pass  over  one  or  more 
vertebrae,  and  are  called  supra-sptruyus.  There  is  none  be- 
tween the  first  two  vertebrae. 

The  Intertransversales,  Fig.  98  (i  e),  are  a  serie&of  short 
muscles,  extending  between  the  transverse  processes.  In  the 
neck,  they  consist  of  two  fasciculi,  an  anterior  and  posterior. 
In  the  dorsal  region  they  are  generally  wanting,  excepting 
between  the  last  two  vertebrae.  In  the  lumbar  region  they 
are  smaller  than  in  the  neck.  They  support  the  spine,  and 
bend  it  to  one  side. 

Between  the  occiput  and  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  are 
several  small  muscles,  which  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  some  of  the  preceding. 

They  are  deep-seated,  and,  to  dissect  them,  the  position  of 
the  head  must  be  changed,  so  as  to  render  them  tense. 

This  group  of  muscles  is  separated  from  the  complexus  by 
an  aponeurosis  and  dense  areolar  tissue.  They  consist  of  two 
obliqui  and  two  recti,  on  each  side;  between  these  will  be 
found  a  triangular  space,  occupied  by  fat  and  areolar  tissue, 
and  containing,  also,  the  posterior  division  of  the  suboccipital 
nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  those  muscles,  a  plexus  of  veins, 
and  the  vertebral  artery. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major,  Fig.  98  (i  a),  arises 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  vertebra,  passes  up- 
wards, and  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  transverse  ridge  of 
the  occipital  bone.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  being  broad 
above  and  narrow  below.  It  is  covered  by  the  complexus, 
and  the  superior  oblique  partly  overlaps  its  insertion. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Mixor,  Fig.  98  (i  2),  is  a  very 
small  muscle,  situated  beneath  the  major.  It  arises  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  occipital  bone,  between  the  inferior  transverse  ridge 
and  the  occipital  foramen.  The  small  recti  muscles  are 
situated  nearer  to  the  median  line  than  the  large.    The  recti 
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muscles  draw  the  head  backwards,  or  to  one  side.    The  large 
recti  may  assist  in  rotating  it,  or  moving  it  on  the  axis. 

The  Obliquus  Capitis  Inferior,  Fig.  98  (i «),  arises  from 
the  spinous  procJIess  of  the  second  vertebra,  goes  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas.  It  moves  the  atlas  round  the  odontoia  process,  and 
thus  assists  in  rotating  the  head. 

The  Obliquus  Capitis  Superior,  Fig.  98  (i  4),  arises  from 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  passes  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone  just  above  the 
insertion  of  the  rectus  major,  which  is  partly  covered  by  it. 
The  upper  part  of  this  muscle  is  broad  and  aponeurotic.  It 
bends  tne  head  backwards  and  to  one  side. 

After  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  neck  have  been  dis- 
sected, the  vertebral  artery  may  be  examined  in  its  course 
through  the  transverse  processes,  and  as  it  enters  the  foramen 
occipitale.    It  is  accompanied  by  the  vertebral  vein. 

The  great  number  of  muscles  on  the  back,  with  their  nu- 
merous attachments,  renders  this  part  of  the  body  somewhat 
difficult  of  dissection  and  study.  Few  students  have  the  time 
and  patience  to  learn  all  these  muscles  and  their  attachments, 
and,  when  it  is  done,  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  cannot 
long  be  retained.  Yet  the  dissection  of  the  back  should  not 
be  neglected;  it  should  receive  a  portion  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  every  student. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  recollect  the  exact  origin  and  in- 
sertion of  each  muscle,  or  any  mere  arbitrarv  division  based 
upon  their  arrangement  in  layers  or  strata,  he  should  rather 
endeavor  to  fix  them  in  his  mind  according  to  their  individual 
or  combined  action.  As,  for  example,  he  should  arrange  and 
classify  in  his  own  mind  all  those  muscles  which  act  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  shoulder,  and  through  the  shoulder  on 
the  arm  or  on  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  as  in  respiration.  In 
this  way  he  will  Icam  what  muscles  are  at  fault  in  displace- 
ments of  the  scapula,  or  in  curvatures  of  the  spine  depending  on 
a  loss  of  antagonism  in  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides,  or  of  tone 
in  those  of  both  sides.  All  the  muscles  concerned  in  support- 
ing or  moving  the  head  should  be  grouped  together  as  acting 
in  unison,  and  also  those  which  act  on  the  vertebral  column, 
but  not  as  acting  on  separate  vertebra)  so  much  as  on  its 
different  sections.   When  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  studied 
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in  this  way,  classified  according  to  tlieir  functions,  they  become 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  animal  economy.  A  knowledge 
of  the  exact  relations  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  to  each  other 
is  not  so  important  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  where 
there  are  large  vessels  and  nerves,  or  other  important  organs, 
in  relation  with  them. 


Sect.  III.— Dissection  of  the  Shoulder. 

In  detaching  the  upper  extremity  from  the  trunk,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  disarticulate  the  clavicle  from  the  sternum;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  dissection  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  this,  at  least  on  both 
sides,  without  injuring  those  parts.  In  this  case,  the  clavicle 
should  be  left  attached  to  the  trunk  while  the  scapula  is  re- 
moved with  the  arm,  by  separating  it  at  the  acromio-clavicu- 
lar  articulation.  Even  the  removal  of  the  scapula  will  inter- 
fere more  or  less  with  the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  neck, 
but  not  materially,  if  the  back  of  the  neck  has  been  fully 
dissected.  The  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  axilla  should  be 
tied  together,  so  that  they  can  be  made  tense  by  fiistening 
them  to  something  with  hooks  or  twine. 

In  dissecting  the  arm,  no  specific  rules  can  be  laid  down  in 
regard  to  the  position.  The  student  must  select  such  position 
as  will  put  the  muscle  or  muscles  which  he  is  dissecting  on 
the  stretch,  or  allow  him  to  trace  with  the  greatest  facility  the 
vessels  and  nerves  as  he  proceeds  in  his  dissection. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  Deltoid  was.  Fig.  90  (s),  exposed 
with  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major ;  the  re- 
mainder of  it.  Fig.  100  (i  s),  may  now  be  dissected  by  con- 
tinuing the  dissection  from  before  backwards.  The  skin 
may  be  raised  first,  so  as  to  examine  the  deltoid  fascia  and 
to  trace  the  supra-acromial  branches^  Fig.  103  (i),  from  the 
cervical  plexus  of  nerves,  and  cutaneous  branches  (2)  from 
the  circumflex  nerve  which  is  reflected  over  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  muscle;  or  the  student  may  remove  the  skin 
and  fascia  from  the  muscle  at  the  same  time.  This  muscle 
is  composed  of  very  large  fasciculi,  each  one  of  which  seems 
to  be  a  small  muscle  of  itself. 

It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  outer  third  of  the 
clavicle,  from  the  acromion  process  and  spine  of  the  scapula; 
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Fig.  99. 


its  fibres  converge  to  form  a  short,  thick  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus.  This  muscle 
may  be  divided  into  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior  portions.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the 
deltoid,  that  it  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  covers  all  the  outer  part  of  the 
shoulder-joint.  Its  action  is  to  raise 
the  arm,  and  to  keep  the  head  of  the 
humerus  applied  to  tne  glenoid  cavity. 
If  the  posterior  fibres  act  alone,  they 
will  draw  the  arm  upwards  and  back- 
wards, while  the  anterior  fibres,  acting 
alone,  will  draw  it  upwards  and  for- 
wards. Its  origin  corresponds  to  the 
insertion  of  the  trapezius. 

This  muscle  should  be  raised  by 
detaching  it  from  its  origin  and  re- 
flecting it  downwards.  In  dissecting 
it  up  from  the  humerus,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  circumflex  arteries  and  the 
circumflex  nerve  will  be  observed  enter- 
ing its  under  surface.  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  blow  over  the  deltoid  might,  by 
injuring  the  circumflex  nerve,  paralyze 
this  muscle.  There  is  also  to  be  noticed 
a  large  bursa  between  it  and  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  humerus.  Its  relations  to  the  shoulder- 
joint  and  the  parts  around  it  arc  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion. It  will  bo  observed  that  its  under  surface  is  more 
tendinous  than  the  outer,  and  that  many  of  the  muscular  fas- 
ciculi terminate  in  a  tendinous  structure  some  distance  from 
the  point  of  insertion. 

The  deltoid  muscle  is  to  be  preserved,  in  order  to  replace 
it  after  the  parts  which  are  covered  by  it  have  been  dissected. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  its  relations  can  be  properly  un- 
derstood. 

The  Supra-Spinatus,  Fig.  100  (a),  occupies  the  supra-spi- 
nata  fossa.  It  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  and  by  a  thick, 
dense  aponeurosis,  named  the  supra-sjjinous  fascia.  This  fascia 
is  attacned  to  the  margins  of  the  fossa,  and  sends  a  process  for- 


A  View  of  thk  Deltoid 
HuRCLB.— 1.  ClavioJe.  2,3, 
4.  Origin  of  the  deltoid  from 
the  clavicle,  acromion,  and 
■pine  of  the  scapula.  5.  Body 
of  the  icapula.  ft.  Middle  of 
the  deltoid,  showing  the  faiici- 
cuUted  character  of  its  fibres. 
7.  Its  insertion.  8.  Shaft  of 
the  08  humeri. 
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warclsj  to  be  lost  in  the  tendon  of  tte  supra-8piiiatus  muscle. 
Kemoviiig  this  fascia,  tiio  muscle  will  he  exposed.  It  arises 
from  the  surface  of  the  whole  fossa,  except  the  anterior  part, 
and  also  from  the  under  surfaco  of  the  fascia,  posteriorly*  It 
passes  beneath  the  acromion  process,  and  ends  in  a  tendon 
which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  great  tul^erosity 
of  the  humerus. 

Its  tendon  is  blended  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint,  over  which  it  passes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose 
areolar  tissue  situated  around  thi^  muscle,  where  it  passes 
under  the  acromion  process  and  the  coraco-acromial  ligament. 
It  assists  the  deltoid  in  raising  the  arm,  and,  when  it  is  raised^ 
prevents  tho  head  of  the  humerus  from  being  displaced  into 

Fig.  100. 


A  PaSTIBTOU  VtKW  Ol^  TPE   Mir^Cl^Ffi   OF   THE  ShCHII.&KJI,  WITH   T»l  DkLTOIB. — 

1*  AernoitDti  ienpulf^.  2.  SiiprtL-spiuatut  mujclt?,  3»  Spmo  of  the  toiipt}l».  4, 
Foster! ur  portion  of  the  <&rig^n  of  the  d*Uoid,  5*  Iiifm- spina tiw  mutcle.  6,  Terfti 
mnjnr*  7-  Tert^a  minor.  8.  t#oi]g;tLoi^  <>f  the  tm^pt  extenijof,  9.  lU  iceonti  b^^d, 
10.  Tho  •baft  of  tho  o»  hiimcrL  11,  Braohi*lU  ftntkus,  12.  Int^rtion  of  ih» 
deltoid.     13.  Iti  niiddlo  portion  forming  the  rouQd  piLTl  of  tbn  ahottld^r. 

the  ajwilla,  by  keeping  it  firmly  applied  to  the  glenoid  cavity; 
it  also  draws  the  caosnlar  ligament  from  beneath  the  acromion 
process,  when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  pressed  against  it. 
In  raising  tlie  supra-spiuatus,  the  su2:^ra-scapular  arten/  and 
nen^a  are  to  be  traced.  They  are  continued  into  the  infra- 
spinata  fossa  by  passing  under  the  acromion  process,  where 
they  will  be  met  with  when  the  infra-spinatus  muscle  is  dis- 
sected. The  nerve  usually  passes  through  the  coracoid  notch, 
to  enter  the  supra-spinata  fossa,  while  the  artery  generally 
'  passes  over  the  ligament  which  subtends  this  notch  and  con* 
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verts  it  into  a  foramen.    The  ligament  is  named  the  caracoid 
or  supra-scapular  Kgament. 

The  two  following  muscles  are  situated  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  scapula,  below  the  spine :  the  infira-spinatus,  and  teres 
minor.  Besides  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  &scia,  Uiey  are 
covered  with  the  mfra-spinaus  fascia^  or  aponeurosis.  This 
fascia  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  infra-spinata  fossa, 
and,  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid,  divides  into  two 
layers,  one  of  which  is  continuous  with  the  deltoid  fiascia  over 
tliat  muscle,  while  the  other  passes  beneath  it,  and  becomes 
continuous  with  the  brachial  fascia. 

The  Infra-Spinatus  Muscle,  Fig.  101  («,  i  tV  arises  from 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  infra-spinata  fossa,  ana  posteriorly 


A  POSTBBIOR  ViBW  OF  THB  MvSOLSS  0¥  TBI  BhOULDBR  WHICH  STRXNGTBKH  THB 

Articulation. — 1.  Aeromion  scapolaB.  2.  Sopra-tpiDatiit  mnaole.  8.  Upper  ansle 
of  the  scapala.  4.  Spioe  of  the  ■capaU.  5.  Origin  of  the  infra-roinatui  mu«ue. 
0,  7.  Origin  of  the  teres  m^or.  8.  Origin  of  the  teres  minor.  9,  iDsertion  of  the 
teres  mi^or.  10.  Shaft  of  the  os  hameri.  1 1.  Lower  part  of  the  capsular  ligament. 
12.  Insertion  of  the  teres  minor.    13.  Insertion  of  the  infirft-spinatus. 

from  the  infra-spinous  fascia.  The  fibres  which  arise  from 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  overlap  those  below,  and  they  all 
converge  to  form  a  short  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  just  below  the  insertion  of 
tne  supra-spinatus,  with  which  it  is  connected.  Its  tendon  is 
blendeid  with  the  capsular  ligament.  It  can  assist  the  deltoid 
in  raising  the  arm,  and  drawing  it  backwards;  or  it  can  rotate 
the  humerus  outwards;  it  may  also  withdraw  the  capsular 
ligament  from  the  joint,  or,  when  the  arm  is  raised,  depress 
the  head  of  the  humerus. 
21 
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The  Teres  Minor,  Fig.  101  (s,  1 2),  is  quite  a  small  muscle, 
and  might  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  infra-spinatus.  It 
arises  from  a  depression  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  near 
file  inferior  border,  commencing  about  an  inch  from  the  pos- 
terior inferior  angle,  and  from  the  infra-spinous  fascia.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  just  below 
the  insertion  of  the  infra-spinatus.  Its  action  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preceding  muscle,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  in- 
separably connected. 

The  Teres  Major,  Fig.  101  (9),  was  exposed,  from  before, 
in  the  dissection  of  the  axilla ;  it  may  now  be  examined  from 
behind.  It  arises  from  a  rough  surface  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula,  near  the  inferior  angle,  and  from  the  fascia  covering 
it.  Its  direction,  insertion,  and  relations  to  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  have  been  noticed. 

The  long  head  of  the  Triceps  Extensor  Cubiti,  Fig.  100 
(e),  is  necessarily  brought  into  view  in  dissecting  the  teres 
major.  It  may  be  noticed  at  the  present  time  as  one  of  the 
muscles  connected  to  the  scapula,  and  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  region  now  being  examined.  In  raising 
the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor,  the  stijpra-scapular  artery 
and  vierve  are  to  be  traced  from  beneath  the  acromion  process. 
The  dorsal  branch  of  the  subscapular  artery,  by  passing  over 
the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula  and  beneath  the  teres  minor, 
also  enters  this  fossa.  These  arteries  anastomose  freely  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  the  transverse  humeral,  along  the 
base  of  the  scapula.  Articular  branches  to  the  shoulder-joint, 
are  derived  from  both  the  supra-scapular  artery  and  nerve. 

The  student  should  now  review  the  parts  which  have  been 
dissected  about  the  shoulder.  The  muscles  which  have  been 
raised  should  be  replaced  and  their  relations  and  functions 
carefully  noted  without  the  aid  of  a  book.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  deltoid,  when  placed  in  sitd,  covers  the  following 
parts :  The  outer  portion  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  humerus,  including  its  two  tuberosities;  the  bi- 
cipital groove,  containing  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  and 
anterior  to  this  the  coracoid  process,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
muscles  attached  to  it;  ana  posteriorly  the  infra-spinatus, 
and  teres,  minor  and  major,  near  their  insertions. 

He  is  now  prepared  to  understand  the  position  of  the  head 
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of  the  humerus  when  luxated  either  backwards,  downwards, 
or  forwards,  and  the  new  relations  it  acquires  in  these  dis- 
placements to  the  surrounding  parts.  He  can  readily  see  for 
nimself  what  muscles  will  be  relaxed,  and  what  will  be  put 
on  the  stretch  when  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  made,  by 
displacement,  to  occupy  a  new  position.  He  can  now  note 
the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid  in  producing  dis- 
placement of  the  acromion  process  when  broken  o%  or  that 
of  the  trapezius  in  preventing  displacement;  also  the  effect 
of  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  coracoid 

Erocess  when  that  is  fractured.  These  practical  points  should 
e  impressed  on  the  mind  while  the  parts  involved  are  before 
him. 

The  shoulder-joint  and  ligaments  around  it  may  now  be 
examined.     This  can  be  done 
without    interfering   with    any-  ^g- 1^2. 

thing  yet  to  be  directed  on  the 
arm. 

The  clavicle  and  acromion  pro- 
cess are  connected  by  ligament- 
ous fibres  which  surround  the 
articulation,  forming  a  sort  of 
fibrous  capsule.  As  the  fibres 
are  more  numerous  above  and 
below  the  joint,  they  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  Superior 
and  Inferior  Acromio-Clavic- 
ULAR  Ligaments,  Fig.  102  (i). 
This  joint  sometimes  contains 
two  synovial  membranes  which 
are  separated  by  an  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage.  This  fibro-carti- 
laginous  septum,  however,  is 
sometimes  imperfect,  when  there 
will  be  only  one  synovial  mem- 
brane in  the  joint.  The  articular 
surfaces  of  this  joint  are  very 
small,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  acromial  extremity  of 
the  clavicle  in  its  proper  place 
after  it  has  been  luxated. 


The  liiOAMEim  op  the  Scapula 
AHB  Shoulder-Joint. — 1.  The  sa- 
p«rior  aerotnio-daTioaUir  ligament 
2.  The  coraco-olayicular  ligament; 
this  aspect  of  the  ligament  ii  named 
trapecoid.  3.  The  coraco-aoromial 
ligament.  4.  The  coracoid  ligament. 
6.  The  capsular  ligament  6.  The 
eoraco-humoral  ligament.  7.  The 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps  issuing 
from  the  onpsulnr  ligament,  and 
entering  the  bicipital  groove. 
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The  clavicle  is  connected  to  the  coraooid  process  by  two 
ligamentous  fiEWciculi;  the  posterior  and  internal  is  named 
the  Conoid,  and  the  anterior  the  Trapezoid  Ligament. 
They  form  really  but  a  single  ligament,  the  coraco-clavicular^ 
Fig.  102  (2).  They  extend  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a 
rough  protuberance  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and 
about  an  inch  from  its  acromial  extremity.  In  front  they 
are  separated  by  a  space  which  is  filled  up  with  areolar  tissue, 
but  posteriorly  they  appear  as  a  single  ligament. 

Sometimes  quite  a  perfect  joint  is  found  between  the  cora- 
coid process  and  the  clavicle  which  allows  the  latter  to  move 
on  the  former. 

The  Coracoid  Ligament,  Fig.  102  (4),  subtends  the  coracoid 
notch,  converting  it  into  a  foramen. 

The  Triangular,  or  Coraco- Acromial  Ligament,  Fig. 
103  (s),  extends  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  acromion. 
Its  coracoid  attachment  is  much  broader  than  the  acromial. 
It  fills  up,  in  part,  the  notch  between  these  processes  and  pre- 
vents the  head  of  the  humerus  from  being  forced  upwards 
between  them. 

The  Coraco-Humeral  Ligament,  Fig.  102  (e),  extends 
from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  great  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament. 

The  Capsular  Ligament,  Fig.  102  (5),  of' the  shoulder- 
joint  is  attached  above  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  below 
to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  Its  length  allows  the 
head  of  the  humerus  to  be  separated  a  short  distance  from  the 
scapula.  Its  strength  is  greatly  increased  by  its  connection 
witn  the  tendons  of  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  teres 
minor,  and  subscapularis  muscles.  These  tendons,  however, 
do  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ligament, 
and  hence  there  is  a  predisposition  to  luxation  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  downwards. 

When  the  capsule  is  partly  divided,  the  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti.  Fig.  102  (7),  will  be  seen 
passing  over  the  upper  part  of  the  articular  cavity.  It  is 
inside  of  the  ligament,  but  external  to  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  is  reflected  around  it  and  prolonged  an  inch  or 
more  downwards  in  the  bicipital  groove,  forming  a  pouch, 
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which  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  synovial  membrane  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is 
reflected  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  internal  surface 
of  the  capsular  ligament,  including  a  portion  of  each  of  the 
tendons  connected  with  it,  and  the  glenoid  cavity.  While  it 
frequently  communicates  with  the  burs»  beneath  the  tendons 
of  the  infira-spinatus  and  subscapularis. 

The  Glenoid  Ligament  surrounds  the  margin  of  the  glen- 
oid cavity,  and  deepens  and  increases  the  extent  of  its  ar- 
ticulating surface.  In  structure  it  is  fibro-cartilaginous,  the 
cartilage  predominating  where  it  is  attached  to  the  bone  and 
connected  with  the  articular  cartilage.  The  tendon  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  appears  to  arise,  by  two  fasciculi, 
from  the  upper  part  of  this  ligament. 


Sect.  IV.— Dissection  op  the  Arm. 

Having  finished  the  examination  of  the  shoulder,  the  next 
stage  in  tne  dissection  will  embrace  the  arm  and  a  part  of  the 
forearm.  An  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin  along 
the  forepart  of  the  arm,  and  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  ex- 
tending it  down  four  or  five  inches  on  the  forearm.  There 
is  no  necessitv  for  making  any  transverse  incision  in  the  skin 
at  present;  if  it  be  done,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
cut  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves. 

After  reflecting  the  skin  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  arm 
and  bend  of  the  arm,  the  following  vessels  and  nerves  are  to 
be  traced  in  the  superficial  fascia,  or  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue.  As  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  already  exposed 
in  the  axiUa,  tne  student  will  have  no  diihculty  in  following 
them: — 

The  Cephalic  Vein,  Fig.  94  (lo),  will  be  found  passing 
down  the  outer  side  of  the  arm.  Just  above  the  bend  it  re- 
ceives a  large  branch,  the  Median  Cephalic,  Fig.  94  (i  a), 
which  joins  it  on  its  ulnar  side.  The  cephalic  now  becomes 
the  radial^  and  xpay  be  traced  as  far  as  the  skin  has  been 
raised,  taking  care  not  to  destroy  filaments  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve,  which  has  now  become  subcutaneous.  The 
Median  Cephalic  may  also  be  traced  to  its  commencement 
in  the  median  vein. 

21* 
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The  Basilic  Vein,  Fig.  94  (4),  will  be  found  passing  down 
the  inner  part  of  the  arm.  It  is  much  larger  than  the 
cephalic;  near  the  bend  of  the  arm  it  receives  the  median 
BASILIC,  Fig.  96  (s),  which  joins  it  from  the  radial  side*  The 
basilic  now  becomes  the  uhiar  vein,  and  is  to  be  traced  down 
as  far  as  the  cephalic  was  dissected.  The  median  basilic  is 
to  be  followed  to  its  termination  in  the  median  vein,  whiclr 
may  now  be  exposed  for  two  or  three  inches. 

The  Median  Vein,  Fig.  94  (^4\  will  be  seen  bifurcating 
to  form  the  median  basilic  and  the  median  cephalic.  The 
median  vein,  near  its  bifurcation,  gives  off  a  short  trunk, 
which  dips  down  to  join  the  deep  veins ;  this  is  named  the 
Vena  Oommunicans,  Fig.  94  i^d). 

The  internal  cutaneous,  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous,  and 
the  intercosto-humeral  nerves,  should  be  dissected  with  the 
basilic  vein.  These  nerves  are  easily  followed  by  making 
them  slightly  tense,  when  their  course  will  readily  be  seen 
under  the  fascia. 

Tfhe  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve,  Fig.  108  (e,  7),  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm,  divides  into  an  external  and  internal 
branch.  The  external  division  passes  over  the  median  basilic 
vein,  and  descends  on  the  front  of  the  forearm;  while  the 
iniemal  passes  over  the  inner  part  of  the  elbow,  and  winds 
round  to  the  back  part  of  the  forearm. 

The  Lesser  Internal  Cutaneous,  Fig.  103  (9),  descends 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm  to  the  space  between  the  in- 
ternal condyle  and  the  olecranon  process,  sending  off  fila- 
ments in  its  course  to  the  skin  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
arm,  and  for  a  short  distance  below  the  elbow.  Near  the 
elbow,  it  gives  off  a  filament  to  anastomose  with  the  internal 
cutaneous.  The  intercosto-humeral^  Fig.  103  (1 0),  is  lost  in  the 
skin  on  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  arm. 

On  the  outside  of  the  arm  are  usually  two  cutaneous 
branches,  Fig.  103  (s)  and  IHg.  104  (e)  from  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve.  One  of  these  generally  accompanies  the  cephalic  vein 
to  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  the  other  descends  more  externally, 
iand,  passing  over  the  elbow-joint,  suppliesr  filaments^  to  the 
skin  on  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the  forearm. 

The  External,  or  Musculo-Cutaneous,  Fig.  103  (4),  be- 
comes superficial  just  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  outside 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  muscle.    A  large  branch 
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generally  passes  behind  the  median  cephalic  vein,  which  raay 
be  used  as  a  guide  for  finding  it. 

Fig.  108.  Fig.  104. 


/i 
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Plan  or  m  CuTAHBons  NEnns  oh 
THR  rRONT  OF  THE  Arm. — 1.  Sapra-cl*- 
vicnl&r  nerrea.  2.  BinDehea  of  the  oir- 
eamflez  nenre.  3.  External  eataoeons 
(upper  ImiDoh)  of  the  mutoulo-fpiral 
nenre.  4.  Maieiilo-entaneoae.  6.  Braneb 
of  ulnar  nerre.  6.  Intertaal  oataoeona : 
external  branch.  7.  Inner  braneb  of 
that  nerre.  8.  Offaet  to  the  upper  arm 
from  aame.  9.  Leuer  internal  eiitane- 
oat.    10.  Interooito-hiiineral  nerve. 


PlAR  op  the  CUTAREOUfl  NrRTES  OF 
THE  RACK   OF   THE  ArM   AND  FORKARH. 

— 1.  Supra -aoromial  branchoa  of  the 
oerrieal  plexna.  2.  Cutaneous  bninchea 
of  the  ciroumflex  nerve.  3.  Internal 
entaneoua  of  the  musculo-spiral.  4. 
IntereoBto-humeral  branches.  5.  Ex- 
temi^  cutaneooa  (inferior)  of  the  mua- 
oulo- spiral.  6.  Endinfi^  of  tho  nerve  of 
Wriaberg.  7.  Part  of  the  internal  cuta- 
neona  for  the  back  of  the  forearm.  8. 
Offaet  from  the  dorsal  branch  of  the 
ninar  nerve.  9.  Radial  nerve.  10. 
Branch  of  the  musoulu-cutanooua  for  tho 
back  of  the  forearm. 


The  arrangements  of  the  veins  in  the  bend  of  the  arm  vary 
so  much,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  description  which 
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will  apply  to  any  considerable  number  of  cases.    The  two 
median  veins  particularly,  are  very  irregular.    The  cutane- 

Fig.  105. 


1.  Tbe  radial  yein.  2.  The  oepbalio  yein.  3.  The 
anterior  ulnar  vein.  4.  The  posterior  ulnar  vein. 
5.  The  common  ulnar  vein.  6.  The  basilic  vein.  7. 
The  point  at  which  the  basilic  vein  pierces  the  fascia. 
8.  The  median  vein.  9.  Tbe  communication  between 
the  deep  veins  of  the  forearm  and  the  median.  10. 
The  median  cephalic  vein.  11.  The  median  basilio 
vein.  12.  A  slight  convexity  of  the  deep  fascia,  formed 
by  the  brachial  artery.  13.  The  slip  of  fascia  derived 
from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  separates  tbe 
median  basilic  vein  from  the  brachial  artery.  14. 
The  external  cutaneous  nerve,  piercing  the  fascia^ 
and  dividing  into  two  branches,  which  pass  behind 
the  median  cephalic  vein.  15.  The  internal  ontane- 
ous  nerve,  dividing  into  branches,  which  pass  in 
front  of  the  median  basilic  vein.  16.  The  nerve  of 
Wrisberg.  17.  The  spiral  cutaneous  nerve,  branoh 
of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 


ous  nerves,  on  the  contrary,  usually  have  nearly  the  same 
position ;  so  that  they  may  be  avoided  by  selecting  a  proper 
place  for  opening  a  vein.  The  place  selected  is  more  import- 
ant to  be  considered  in  bleeding  than  any  particular  vein. 

As  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is  more  superficial,  usually 
passing  in  front.  Fig.  105  (i  2),  of  the  median  basilic,  than  the 
external  cutaneous,  which  is  commonly  situated  behind  the 
median  cephalic,  Fig.  105  (1 4),  the  outer  part  of  the  bend  of 
the  arm  should  be  selected  for  opening  a  vein.  The  lymph- 
atics, also,  are  less  numerous  here  than  in  the  middle  or  inner 
part  of  this  region,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  wounded.  The 
relations  of  the  veins  in  the  bend  of  the  arm  to  the  median 
nerve  and  brachial  artery,  will  be  observed,  at  another  time. 

The  Yena  Communicans,  Fig.  99  (le)  and  Fig.  105  (9), 
may  now  be  examined ;  so  that  the  superficial  fascia  can  be 
divided  and  reflected  laterally  from  the  median  line  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  skin.     This  is  a  short  vein,  which 
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establishes  a  direct  eommtinication  f"'!*  '^• 

between  the  aiiperScml   uimI   (1w|>- 

seated  veins.     It  hm  uo  valves;  and 

hence,  in  varicose  aneurisra,  or  atiQU- 

riamai  varix,  it  allows  the  blood  to 

pass  readily  from  one  act  of  veins  to 

the  other. 

The  SirPERFIGUL  LTMPmVTTm 
accorapany  the  veins,  especially  the 
basilic,  A  single  lymplialic  gland 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  inner  con- 
dyle. The  lymphatics  terminate  in 
the  axillary  glands. 

The  De£P  Fasoia,  or  Brachial 

APUNEt7R0Sls,  Fig.  106,  lies  directly 
beneath  the  superficial  ftiticia.  It 
c<msists  of  fibreSj  running,  soma  in  a 
longitudinal,  some  in  a  spiral,  and 
others  in  a  circular  direction.  It 
increases  in  thickness  and  strength 
from  above  downwards.  Abovcj  it 
is  connecteil  to  the  pectoral,  deltoitl, 
infra^spinou^,  and  axillurj'  iaseia%  also 
to  the  tendons  of  several  of  the  mna- 
cles  about  the  shoulder;  some  of 
which  ate  capable  of  rendering  it 
more  or  leas  tense  when  they  con- 
tract.  It  is  connected  to  the  h  u  mer us 
by  two  processes,  or  septa,  an  exter- 
nal and  an  internal. 

The  Gxtemal  is  attached  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  huraorus,  extending 
fi'om  the  outside  of  the  deltoid  ridge 
to  the  external  condyle,  separating  the 
triceps  extensor  from  the  braclualis 
antieus  muscle,  and^  at  the  same 
time,  giving  origin  to  many  fibres 
of  these  muscles,  especially  at  the 

A  Vijwor  Triiq  Fascia  BnAcoiALia  in  its  whole  kitkjit — ^1.  Poj-tlfin  covorinf 
tlio  dellold  DdUAclo.     3*  FortJoQ  covering  tlia  iijvpcr  f»urt  of  tbc  biecpa.     H,   T'ortlati 
llinUfl.     4.  Porlion  eoyeriti^  ihe  lower  part  iiT 
fi,  OlieTitng for  tbof«ic.    t.  ipQD«urojji  hi  ^  I 

t  ten  don  wf  tH*  bloepp.    8.  Y^elik  over  th  e  fl  e  3l  .  -s. 

Tover  tho  flexor  CArpi  radtalii.     liK  Commonoiim^nt  Otf  Iho  pnlmu-  t'ucii^ 
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lower  part  of  the  axm.    The  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  supe-' 
rior  profunda  artery  perforate  thia  iutermusculur  sejitutn. 

The  irdernal  septum  commences  at  the  insertion  of  the  terea 

major  and  latissimos  dorsi,  and  extends  to  the  inner  contl yl© 

of  the  humerus.    It  ia  narrower  above  than  below.    The 

brachiaUs  anticus  and  triceps  extensor 

Fig.  107,  onbiti  muscles  are  intimately  connected 

with  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ami.   It  j 
is  perforated  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  fl 

Tho  brachial  aponeurosis  fanaishes  " 
sheaths  for  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and 
is  connected  to  the  sheaths  of  the  bra- 
chial vessels  and  nerves.  Besides  its 
attachment  to  prominent  points  about 
the  elboWi  it  is  continued  into  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  forearm.  It  binds  down 
the  muscles  of  the  arm,  gives  attachment 
to  muscular  fibres^  and  serves  to  protect 
the  brachial  vessels  and  nerves* 
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The  Biceps  Flexor  Cubiii  Muscle, 


Fig.  107 
dividing 


(t  ft),  may  now  be  exposed  bv 
_  tne  aponeurosis  along  the  mid- 
dle of  tlie  forepart  of  the  arm,  and  re- 
flecting it  to  each  side.  The  heads  of 
this  muscle  ame,  as  has  been  seen^  the 
long  on©  from  the  upjDer  part  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  and  tho  short  from 
the  coracoid  process,  in  comraon  with 
the  coraco-brachialis,  from  which  it 
cannot  be  separated  without  nuiking 
an  arbitrary  division.  The  heads  unite 
just  above  the  middle  of  the  humerus, 
to  form  quite  a  largCj  prominent  belly, 
which  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  a  short  dis- 

A  Viiew  OF  -rrrB  MiritCL£S  o»  the  Frojct  of  tbb  A«m,— L  Clavicle.  2.  Camcotd 
,1-ooMA  and  origia  of  tho  abort  bead  of  the  bieeps.  3.  Aeromlon  icapul^.  4.  Umd 
hi  the  tvB  hupjcrt,  fi.  Tendon  of  the  bicops  mvi«cJe  in  the  bidpitnl  groav©.  fl.  Ca- 
|i«o-htimer»l  di?8ccled  ofll  7.  Cut  pottion  of  the  pectoralia  mnjor.  3.  Long 
head  nf  the  bincps*  9.  InBertion  of  tho  deltoid*  10.  Cut  portion  of  the  teadinou^ 
Iniertinn  of  the  pectorjiHa  miDon  II.  Comco-brachiiUisi.  12.  Short  hend  of  the 
bleeps.  12.  Littiiiimug  dorsL  14.  Inner  portion  of  the  tries pF.  lb,  Uinljofilie 
hloeptf.  Ifi,  Outer  portion  of  the  triceps.  17*  Brachialis  aaticur.  18*  Origin  of 
_tfae  flexor  muicZfsi.  19.  Bmchitilla  anticux  near  iti  iDscrtion.  20,  Teudon  of  iho 
Heops*,  21,  Feseiculus  tmia  thu  biceps  ten  da  □  to  Lh^  hraehml  aponeurofiifl*  22* 
leior  opTpi  mdblifl.    2^^  pAluiarta  longut.    24.  Sapiafttor  radii  longnv. 
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tance  above  the  elbow-joint.  The  short  head  is  muscular  from 
near  its  origin ;  while  the  long  one  continues  tendinous  to 
near  their  junction.  The  latter 
is  bound  down  in  the  bicipital  ^«- 1^®- 

groove  by  transverse  fibres, 
which  aresaid  to  be  torn  some- 
times, allowing  a  displacement 
of  this  tendon.  Tne  biceps 
is  inaeried  into  the  tubercle  of 
the  radius. 

From  its  tendon  proceeds 
an  aponeurotic  expansion. 
Fig.  107  {%\\  which  passes  in- 
wards and  downwards  across 
the  elbow-joint,  and  joins  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  forearm, 
which,  b^  means  of  this  con- 
nection, IS  made  tense  by  the 
contraction  of  the  biceps  mus- 
cle. This  fibrous  expansion 
is  liable  to  be  wounded  in 
bleeding  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  which  may  be  followed 
by  lameness  in  the  limb  for  a 
few  days. 

This  muscle  flexes  the  fore- 
arm on  the  arm,  and  renders 
its  aponeurosis  tense.  It  can 
also  rotate  the  radius  out- 
wards, and  assist  in  abduct- 
ing the  arm,  as  it  is  attached 
above  the  shoulder-joint.  The 
action  of  the  biceps  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  radius, 
when  a  fracture  occurs  just 
below  the  tubercle,  is  to  ro- 
tate the  upper  fragment  out- 
wards, ana  draw  it  upwards, 

A  Plan  or  the  Nxrtes  of  the  Arm.— a.  Axillary  artery,  b.  Brachial  artery. 
Nerves:  2.  Supnuscapalar.  8.  Subscapular.  4.  iDternal  cutaneous.  5.  Mus-culo- 
eataneoui.  6.  Ciroumflez.  7.  Ulnar.  8.  Superficial  branch  (»f  the  sauic  to  the 
band.  12.  Median.  13.  Anterior  interofseous.  15.  Muaculo-spirul.  16.  KadiaL 
17.  Poaterior  interoBMOoj. 
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as  in  flexion  of  the  forearm.  The  dissection  of  the  deep  part 
of  the  tendpn  of  the  biceps  may  be  postponed  until  the  vessels 
in  this  region  have  been  examined. 

The  Coraco-Brachialis,  Fig.  107  (i  i),  may  next  be  dis- 
sected. It  arises  from  the  coracoid  process,  and  extends 
obliquely  downwards  to  the  middle  third  of  the  humerus 
into  the  inner  part  of  which  it  is  inserted,  between  the  brachi- 
alis  anticus  and  deltoid  in  front,  and  the  triceps  extensor 
behind.  In  dissecting  this  muscle,  the  student  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  cut  the  external  cutaneous  nerve,  which  commonly 
passes  obliquely  through  it  from  above  downwards  arid  out- 
wards. The  coraco-brachialis  elevates  and  draws  the  arm 
forwards,  and  in  front  of  the  thorax ;  it  can  also  rotate  it 
outwards.  When  the  arm  and  forearm  are  fixed,  both  this 
and  the  biceps  can  act  on  the  scapula. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis 
muscles,  are  branches  from  the  axillary  and  brachial ;  they 
do  not  require  any  particular  description. 

The  nerves  are  derived  principally  from  the  external  cuta- 
neous. Before  raising  tne  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis,  it 
will  be  proper  to  proceed  with  the  dissection  of  the  brachial 
vessels  and  nerves. 

The  brachial  artery,  vence  comiteSj  and  median  nerve,  should 
be  dissected  down  the  arm  together.  The  nerve  will  be  found 
at  first,  lying  in  front  and  a  Uttle  to  the  outside  of  the  artery, 
near  to  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  but  gradually,  as  it  de- 
scends, getting  to  the  inside  of  it.  The  external  cutaneous 
nerve  sometimes  comes  from  the  median,  instead  of  the  bra- 
chial plexus,  and,  not  unfrequently,  a  branch  is,given  ofl:*  from 
the  median,  which  joins  the  external  cutaneous  beneath  the 
biceps.  The  median  nerve  is  sometimes  found  behind  the 
brachial  artery. 

The  Brachial  Artery,  Fig.  92  (i  o),  is  a  continuation  of 
the  axillary.  It  extends  from  the  lower  borders  of  the  ten- 
dons inserted  into  the  bicipital  groove  to  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar.  It  is  not 
covered  by  any  muscle  throughout  its  whole  course,  unless 
it  is  overlappea  by  the  belly  of  the  biceps,  when  that  muscle 
is  unusually  developed.  It  is  in  relation  on  the  outside 
with  the  coraco-brachialis  above,  and  the  biceps  lower  down. 
Behind,  it  is  in  relation  above  with  the  tendons  of  the  teres 
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major  and  latissimos  dorsi,  the  triceps  extensor,  and  the  co- 
raco-brachialis;  below  these  it  rests  on  the  brachialis  anticus. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  it  is  placed  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  humerus,  but  is  in  front  of  the  bone,  where  it  rests 
on  the  brachialis  anticus. 

At  the  bend  of  the  arm  it  is  situated  beneath  the  aponeu- 
rotic expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  which 
protects  it  to  some  extent  when  the  median  basilic  vein  is 
opened  in  bleeding.  To  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  it, 
before  opening  the  vein  the  biceps  should  be  relaxed,  other- 
wise the  tension  of  this  aponeurosis  might  prevent  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  artery  being  felt.  The  median  nerve  here  lies  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

Usually  there  is  no  necessity  for  opening  a  vein  over 
either  the  arterv  or  nerve,  and  hence  the  liability  of  wound- 
ing either  of  tnem  may  be  avoided.  The  anomalies  which 
occur  in  the  brachial  artery  are  interesting  in  a  surgical 
point  of  view ;  but  they  vary  so  much,  that  a  description  of 
them  must  be  omitted.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
the  one  most  commonly  met  with  is  a  high  division  of  the 
artery  into  the  radial  and  ulnar,  which  may  occur  at  any 
point  in  the  arm,  even  as  high  as  the  axilla.  It  gives  off  the 
four  following  branches: — 

The  superior  profunda^  Fig.  92  (i  5),  arises  just  below  the 
tendon  of  the  teres  major,  and  passes  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards  to  enter  the  fissure  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  triceps  which  arise  from  the  humerus ;  it  accompanies 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  Sometimes  this  branch  arises  in 
common  with  the  posterior  circumflex,  or  with  the  inferior 
profunda. 

The  m/erior  pro/undaj  Fig.  92  (1  e),  arises  lower  down,  and 
proceeds  obliquely  downwards  to  the  inner  part  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  accompanying  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  the  ulnar 
nerve. 

The  nutritious  branch  is  given  off  near  the  middle  of  the 
humerus,  which  it  penetrates  through  the  nutritious  foramen. 

The  anastomotic  branchy  Fig.  92  (17),  arises  usually  about 
two  inches  above  the  bifurcation  into  the  radial  and  ulnar, 
and  goes  to  the  inner  part  of  the  elbow.  These  branches, 
except  the  nutritious,  will  be  noticed  again  in  connection 
with  the  vascular  anastomosis  around  the  elbow-joint. 
22 
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The  VeN-ZE  Comites  consist  of  two  veins,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  artery;  they  communicate  frequently  with  each  other 
across  it.  Sometimes  there  is  found  a  collateral  vein  open- 
ing into  the  vense  comites,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  part 
of  the  arm.  These  veins  are  to  be  cut  away  in  dissecting  the 
artery. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve,  Fig.  98  (s),  passes  down,  at  first,  close 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  gradually  diverges  from 
it  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  notch  between  the  inner  con- 
dyle and  the  olecranon  process,  through  which  it  goes  to  the 
forearm.  It  gives  off  no  branches  in  the  arm.  It  is  ac- 
companied in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  as  before  men- 
tioned, by  the  inferior  profunda  artery. 

The  Musculo-Spiral  Nerve,  Fig.  108  (is),  cannot  be 
traced  at  this  stage  ©f  the  dissection  further  than  the  fissure 
which  it  enters  with  the  superior  profunda  artery  in  the  tri- 
ceps extensor  muscle.  Before  it  enters  the  fissure  it  usually 
gives  off  two  or  three  small  branches,  which  go  to  the  muscles 
and  the  skin  on  the  inner  part  of  the  arm. 

The  belly  of  the  biceps  muscle  may  now  be  divided  near 
the  junction  of  its  two  heads,  and  turned  upwards  and  down-, 
wards,  to  expose  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  and  the  bra- 
chialis  anticus  muscle.  The  nerve,  Fig.  108  (5),  will  be  found 
passing  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  between  the  bi- 
ceps, and  the  brachialis  anticus  to  become  subcutaneous  at 
the  outer  part  of  the  bend  of  the  arm.  It  supplies  branches 
in  its  course  to  the  coraco-brachialis,  the  biceps,  and  the  bra- 
chialis anticus.  Its  cutaneous  branches  may  now  be  traced 
for  a  short  distance  down  on  the  forearm. 

The  Brachialis  Anticus,  or  Internus,  Fig.  109  (1  e),  arises 
from  the  whole  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  humerus,  from 
the  deltoid  ridge  to  near  the  elbow-joint.  It  extends  on  both 
sides  beyond  the  biceps,  but  more  on  the  inner  than  on  the 
outer  side.  It  extends  a  little  upwards  in  its  origin  on  each 
side  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid.  Its  fibres  cotiverge  to 
form  a  short  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  tendon 
of  the  biceps  lies  partly  upon  it  and  to  its  outside.  This 
muscle  assists  the  biceps  in  flexing  the  forearm  on  the  arm ; 
it  also  withdraws  the  synovial  membrane  from  the  angle  of 
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the  joint    In  case  of  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  it  may 

draw  the  fragment  tipwarda. 

When  the  tendons  of  this  miisclo  and  the  hicep3  are  dis* 
Bted,  and  reflected  downwards,  the  anterior  part  of  the 

elhow-joint  is  exjmsed^  being  eov- 

ered  only  by  a  few  ligamentous  ^^g- 100- 

Hbrea.      On    the  outside  of  the 

britchialia    anticus,   and    applied 

closely   to   it,   is   tlie   supinator 

longus  muscle.    When  these  muB- 

clm  are  separated,  the  musculo- 

spiral  ucrvo  and  the  superior  pro* 

fuada  artery  will  be  fonnd  deeply 

embedded  between  them. 

The  arm  may  now  be  turned 
oVer  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting 
the  back  of  it    The  skin  and  su- 

Eerfieial  fascia  may  be  removed 
y  diasecting  from  either  the  in- 
ner or  outer  aiilo.  After  cxaniin- 
ing  llie  Ivrnchial  aponeuroais^  it  is 
to  be  removed  by  disBccting  in 
the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
triceps  extensor  miisele,  liaving 
made  that  musele  tense  by  flex- 
ing the  forearm  on  the  arm  and 
fixing  the  scapula, 

The  TiucKi*3  ExTKPrson,  Fig, 
110  (lO,  n,  ift),  arises  by  three 
hcatls,  one  from  the  sea[>ula,  and 
two  from  the  humerua.  Thajmt^ 
or  li>ng<^8t  head,  arkes  from  the  in- 
ferior c^jsta  of  the  scapula,  occu- 

Ah  AifT?.iiroR  Vmw  o?  thk  buMv^nMAXnv  McacLKS  i>r  rnvt  AtiM^— T,  Clgrfclf. 
2.  Comooid  griMWM  of  Iho  ffi*«ftalii»  X  AvTrnjium  ■<?Bpulii«*  I,  IJe»d  of  Iho  «« 
ItutnerL  5.  T&odaii  of  tbo  luiii^  Li>at1  of  tliu  bice|i*.  fl*  Hpiiur  {>orlion  of  iho  e«**  J 
rMi>^brMhijili«»  7.  Origin  nf  thv  iliart  hoad  of  tbv  M«vp».  t^,  Uody  of  the  eomeo«  ' 
"l  P*  IijfLVliori  of  tho  poetonilb  miyor.  JO*  Littistitiiui  donU  H*  In* 
'  th«^  dckoiil,  IL%  eri>;m  af  the  braohliilit  Intcmui,  IX  loseitLon  of  tlift 
i^libUs.  14.  Mkilrtio  fiariUiii  bf  ib«  trtct?p«.  15.  In  lower  nn I m«)r  por- 
tion^ 15,  UatljT  of  ibo  bm^hinlii  Jintl<?u«.  17.  iDtprnAl  ooDdylo.  18»  W,  Imo^ 
ti0ii  of  Iho  bmcbmlia  auliru*.  2ih  SuiitniLUir  radii  lEiiigui.  21.  Opening  Ea«dt 
in  (be  ckpiiular  lj|;iinicii(<  T2,  Cut  tend^a  of  tb«  bicopi  at  ila  iBiortian.  23^  IBa^ 
pinAtur  r^dii  brvvia.    2i.  A|H}iiflufusid* 
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pying  about  an  inch,  commencing  at  tho  lower  part  of 
the  glenoid  cavity,  where  it  is  sliglitly  connected  to  tlie 
capsular  ligoraent.  The  socond  licad  amea  from  the  poa- 
t«H*ior  part  of  the  humerus,  commencing  just  below  the  greal 

tnberositj^     and     extending 
^^*  down  to  the  external  condyle, 

from  which  it  alao  arises  in 
connection  with  the  anconeus; 
some  of  its  fibres  arise  from 
the  external  intermuscular 
septum.  The  ihird  and  short- 
ast  head  arms  from  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  humerus, 
commencing  jnst  helow  and 
behind  the  insertion  of  the 
terea  mapr,  and  extendi  og 
down  to  the  internal  condyle; 
some  of  its  fibres  come  from 
tho  internal  intermuscular 
septum,  This  head  is  some- 
times called  the  brachuilis  ea> 
i^ntis.  These  three  heads 
unite  above  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  and  form  a  large  muscu- 
lar bellyj  which  ends  in  a 
broad  fiat  tendon^  which  is  m- 
seried  into  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess^ and  connected  with  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  forearm. 
This  musoiet  it  will  be  seen, 
occupies  in  its  origin  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  humeros.    It  ex- 

ALatkbai  Vikw  or  tuk  DKK!rsE4TKi>  MuacLKS  01  TfTK  BArK  or  THE  Arm. 
^1.  SeistioQ  of  the  davkle.  2,  Fosa%  vuiirii-ApiuiLra  tif  the  acupuU*  ^*  Bum  of 
tho  icnpuliir.  -1,  Caraco -lefwriilnl  H^aiKiavt  5»  r-  -  -  '  TroceM,  6,  OHgln  of 
tbi3  cDr&iQO'briiehiatLi.     7.  Histtiun  nf  tho  Kubsc&i^tj  S,  Hend  of  Ui^S' ^ 

humi^ri.    0.  Section  of  the  bad^^^  cif  tho  te)4>ulAt     1^'  i  the  long; head  o^f  tho 

Crkcps.  \h  Iu$<3rtioa  «f  the  \MiM»'imuM  tlumi.  )2>  Edj^ia  ot  Itto  bie&pt  ftcxcur 
oubltL  13.  CaracO'btnehiiLUi.  H,  IS,  Ori^ia  of  ibo  feoond  lioftd  of  tho  triccpt. 
1@.  LowQr  poTii«ia  i}f  ihe  cornod-hn^ishuLUs.  It.  BnJj  uf  tbo  bicept.  18.  Bodjof 
the  triceps,  19.  Origin  of  tho  ihlrt]  h^^mt  of  th«  trlcc^ps.  2U»  2t.  Ita  middle  portioo^ 
kiioim  us  the  braehmrift  ejtkrtitta.  23.  BracihiiiKi  utitLcus.  2.1.  tls  ifi£t^rtioa.  24. 
Piitterior  ligmiioDt  of  the  aIIkiw.  25»  2fi.  Orij^ii  of  the  iltinirs  ef  the  for^wm*  21, 
ProioMp^tioD  of  the  teadou  of  tbe  biuepa  lu  llio  fiuoia  InLehiulkr     2d.  Okortodii. 
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tends  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  and  draws  the  synovial  mem- 
brane from  the  joint  when  the  forearm  is  extended.  By  its 
long  head  it  can  act  on  the  scapula.  When  the  olecranon 
process  is  broken  oflf,  it  may  draw  it  upwards. 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery 
may  now  be  traced  in  the  spiral  groove  through  the  triceps 
muscle.  To  do  this  the  muscle  must  be  divided  along  the 
course  of  the  artery  and  nerve,  when  the  branches  given  oflF 
by  them  to  the  muscle,  while  passing  through  it,  may  bo  ob- 
served. 

The  artery^  on  reaching  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the 
arm,  divides  into  several  branches,  which  are  distributed 
about  the  elbow-joint,  some  of  them  anastomosing  with  the 
anastomotic  and  recurrent  branches  of  the  radial  and  poste- 
rior interosseous  arteries. 

The  nerve^  when  it  leaves  the  triceps,  gets  between  the 
brachialis  anticus  and  supinator  longus  muscles,  between 
which  it  goes  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  it  divides  into 
the  radial  and  posterior  interosseous.  These  divisions  will 
be  traced  in  the  dissection  of  the  forearm.  The  internal  and 
external  cutaneous  branches  of  this  nerve  have  been  noticed. 
Besides  supplying  muscular  branches  to  the  triceps  extensor, 
it  sends  filaments  to  the  brachialis  anticus,  supinator  longus, 
and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

In  dissecting  the  forearm,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remove,  in 
the  first  place,  the  skin  in  front  down  to  the  wrist.  To  do 
this,  the  incision  which  was  made  to  dissect  the  arm  may  be 
continued  down  the  middle  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  where 
a  transverse  incision  is  to  be  made.  The  vessels  and  nerves 
contained  in  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  forearm,  both  in 
front  and  on  the  back,  are  the  same  as  have  been  seen  in  tlie 

Srevious  dissection.  If  they  have  been  preserved,  the  stu- 
cnt  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them. 
The  veins  vary  so  much  in  their  arrangement  on  the  fore- 
arm that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  any  particular  descrip- 
tion of  them.  If  they  have  been  injected,  they  are  distinctly 
seen  and  easily  followed.  In  the  living  person,  especially  if 
not  fat,  they  are  made  prominent  under  the  skin  by  com- 
pressing the  veins  of  the  arm.  They  anastomose  freely  with 
each  other,  forming  a  complete  network.  They  are  divided 
into  the  radial^  median^  and  ulnar.  If  the  student  should 
wish  to  trace  them  and  the  cutaneous  nerves,  he  must  dissect 
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the  skin  from  the  whole  of  the  forearm  and  the  back  of  the 
hand  at  the  same  time.  If  this  be  done,  the  parts  must  be 
kept  covered  with  the  integument  or  with  wet  cloths  during 
the  intervals  between  the  times  allotted  to  dissecting. 

The  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve,  Fig.  103  (e,  7),  will  be 
found  to  continue  down  the  forearm  to  the  wrist;  the  anterior 
branch,  which  was  seen  in  connection  with  the  median  basilic 
vein,  on  the  front  part,  and  the  posterior  branch  on  the  back 
part  of  the  arm.  These  branches  are  situated  on  the  ulnar 
side.  The  anterior  frequently  anastomoses  near  the  wrist  with 
a  branch  from  the  ulnar. 

The  External  Cutaneous  Nerve,  Fig.  104  (4),  is  situated 
on  the  radial  side.  Near  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm  it 
divides  into  two  branches;  one  continues  down  to  the  integu- 
ment, covering  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  usually  sends  a 
filament  through  the  deep  fascia  to  ramify  on  the  radial  ar- 
tery;  it  anastomoses  with  the  radial  nerve ;  the  other  branch 
is  reflected  round  to  the  back  of  the  forearm,  where^  it  also 
anastomoses  with  the  radial. 

The  lojver  external  cuianeovs  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve  will  be  found  passing  down  on  the  back  of  the  forearm 
to  near  the  wrist.  Branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  nerves  are 
distributed  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers;  but  these 
will  be  traced  more  readily  from  the  main  trunks. 

Beneath  the  superficial  fascia  is  a  thick,  dense  aponeurosis. 
Fig.  106,  which  invests  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  generally, 
and  furnishes  fibrous  sheaths  for  them  separately.  In  struc- 
ture, it  is  similar  to  the  brachial  aponeurosis.  It  is  thicker 
behind  than  in  front,  and  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  arm.  It  gives  origin  to  muscular  fibres  both  from  its 
under  surface  and  from  the  processes  which  it  sends  in  be- 
tween the  muscles,  especially  near  the  elbow.  Its  connections 
with  the  brachial  aponeurosis  and  with  the  fibrous  expansions 
from  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  and  triceps,  have  been  seen. 

It  is  firmly  attached  to  the  olecranon  process  and  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  ulna  dpwn  to  the  styloid  process.  Below, 
it  is  connected  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  annular  liga- 
ments. Between  its  attachments  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
ulna  there  is  a  subcutaneous  surface  on  that  bone.  Just 
below  the  bend  of  the  arm  it  stretches  across  a  sulcus  that  is 
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formed  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  muscles  of  the  forearm. 
There  is  a  deficiency  in  it  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint  which 
allows  the  superficial  fascia  to  join  the  deep  areolar  tissue, 
and  also  the  vena  commonicanB  to  reach  the  deep-seatea 
veins,  Fig.  106  (•). 

When  this  aponeurosis  is-  removed  from  the  front  of  the 
forearm  as  fiir  as  it  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the 
muscles  which  partlv  arise  from  it,  a  sulcus  will  be  observed 
extending  from  the  bend  of  the  arm  to  the  wrist,  and  separa- 
ting the  muscles  on  the  back  from  those  on  the  front  of  the 
forearm.  The  upper  part  of  this  sulcus  or  depression  is  quite 
broad  and  deep.  In  it  are  found  the  median  nerve  and  the 
bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  the  venoe  comites.  The 
radial  artery  and  its  corresponding  veins,  occupy  this  sul- 
cus nearlv  its  whole  length ;  the  middle  third  contains  also 
the  radial  nerve.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  forearm  is  another  sukus,  which  contains  the  ulnar 
artery,  its  vensB  comites,  and  the  ulnar  nerve. 

There  are  eight  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  forearm. 
Two  of  these  are  inserted  into  the  radius;  they  are  the  pro- 
nators. Two  of  them  pass  over  the  wrist-joint  to  be  inserted 
into  two  of  the  motaaurpal  bones ;  these  are  carpal  fleocors. 
Three  of  them  go  to  the  thumb  and  fingers;  these  are  digital 
flexors  \  the  one  going  to  the  thumb  is  called  theyfeajor  longns 
pollids.  The  eighth  one,  the  palmaris  Icngus^  is  connected  to 
the  annular  ligament  and  palmar  aponeu]*osis. 

The  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  those  muscles 
by  making  the  several  movements  with  his  own  hand  as  they 
respectively  depend  upon  them.  Three  simple  movements, 
such  as  flexing  the  fingers  and  thumb,  then  tlie  hand  on  the 
forearm,  and  lastly,  turning  the  hand  on  the  palm,  call  into 
action  seven  of  these  muscles.  A  familiarity  with  their 
actions  will  assist  him  greatly  in  recollecting  their  names  and 
their  relative  position.  In  dissecting  them,  it  is  bettor  to 
commence  on  the  radial  side.  The  two  most  prominent 
ones  on  this  side  are  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  flexor  carpi 
radialis.  They  form  the  inner  boundary  of  the  sulcus  in 
which  lies  the  radial  artery. 

The  Pronator  Radii  Teres,  Fig.  Ill  (4),  arises  from  the 
internal  condyle  and  aponeurosis  of  the  forearm,  and  also  by 
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a  small  liead,  from  the  corotioid  process  of  the  ulna*  The 
inediaii  nerve  passes  between  these  two  origins.  Its  fibres 
pasB  obbquclj  downwards  and  outwards^  to  be  insisrt^d  into 
the  outer  part  of  the  middle  third  of  the  radius.    The  upper 

fiart  of  this  muscle  is  superficial  and  prominent,  while  tbs, 
ower  part  is  deep*seated,  having  the  radial  artery  and  nerve 
in  front  of  it»     It  rotates  the  radius  inwards,  and  pronatea 
the  hand;  it  may  also  assiBt  in  flexing 
the  forearm. 
The  Flexor  Carpi  Radialis,  Fig,  111 


1 
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ia),  arkes  from  the  internal  condyle  and 
asoiai  inehiding  the  intermuscular  sep- 
tum, in  common  T\ith  the  preceding  mus* 
cle.  It  forms  a  thick  belly  w^hich  become 
tendinous  near  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
and  continues  so  to  its  imertmi  into  the  J 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  indejcB 
finger.     The  dissection  of  this  muscle    il 
beneath  and  below  the  annular  ligament 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  others  which 
go  to  the  band,  must  bo  postponed  until 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  dissected.    It 
flexes  the  hand  on  the  forearm,  and  may 
assist  in  pronation  and  abduction  of  the 
same. 

The  Pal^viahib  Longus,  Fig.  Ill  (j), 
is  the  next  niuBcla  to  be  dissected.  Its 
ori.ffm  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis.  It  forms  a  short  l>eUy, 
which  ends  in  a  loug^  slim  tendon;  this 
extends  down  the  foreann  to  the  annular 
ligament  and  palmar  aponeurosis,  into 
which   it  is  viserlcd.     It  is  sometimes 


SiTPBitPieiiTi  LAritii  OP  THB  McacLBB  or  mm  Porbarm. — t.  Tbe  lower  pirt 
of  tb.0  btocpj,  with  itM  foftduti.  2.  A  piirt  of  the  bracihmlts  anticuff  saea  btintfalli 
Ihfl  biceps.  X  A  piirt  of  llie  trlcopd.  4.  The  prountor  radii  teres*  &.  Tlifl  fleiotr 
pnrpi  mdialls.  fl-  The  pulmarift  Jtiugos*  7.  One  of  tbo  fasciculi  of  Us©  flexor  ruh- 
limitf  digi^oromi  the  rest  of  tbe  mt)f(.4e  ir  seen  1i«ncatb  the  tendoai  of  the  pulmiiia 

loDgiia  and  flosor  oarpi  mdinlb.     S»   The  flc3c*>r  carpi  ulQarii.     fl.   Thu  pnli 

fttjcia.     10*  The  palaniri*  bmvi*  ttmncle*     11.  Tbc  abduotor  palLipifl  muicle. 
Ode  portion  of  the  Bexor  Wevla  putlkiH^  tho  lending  lino  croiieif  il  purl  of 
libdniUnr  pollir-is.    13.   Tho  Mipiontur  longiia  inu^clo.  14,    The  ^^ttennor  ojsii  im 
eiirpi,  nnd  extensor  priini  iiitcriiQdii  paUiciai  eurving  around  thf)  lower  b<jrd«»r 
the  foroiLrm* 
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absent.  It  flexes  the  hand,  and  makes  tense  the  palmar  apo- 
neurosis. It  is  separated  from  the  muscle  beneath  it  by  a 
thick  fascia. 

The  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris,  Fig.  Ill  (e),  is  placed  on  the 
nlnar  side  of  the  palmaris  longus.  It  arises  from  the  internal 
condyle,  and  from  the  ulna  nearly  its  whole  length,  and 
from  the  fiiscia  of  the  forearm.  The  ulnar  nerve  passes 
between  its  ori^ns  from  the  condyle  and  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess. Its  origin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ulna  is  apo- 
neurotic. It  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone,  and  through 
it  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger ;  it  is,  also, 
connected  by  some  nbres  with  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 
Its  tendon  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis.  It  flexes  the  hand,  and  assists  in  adduction.  The 
ulnar  artery  and  nerve  are  situated  along  the  outer  border  of 
its  inferior  two-thirds. 

The  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  palmaris  loneus  may  now  be 
divided  about  tluree  or  four  inches  below  their  origin,  and 
turned  upwards,  detaching  the  fibres  from  the  intermuscular 
septa.    The  following  muscle  will  then  bo  exposed. 

The  Flexor  Sublimis  or  Perforatus  Digitorum  Com- 
munis, Fig.  Ill  (7),  (irises  from  the  internal  condyle,  internal 
lateral  ligament,  and  from  both  bones  of  the  forearm;  from 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  radius  below 
its  tubercle ;  it  also  obtains  some  fibres  from  intermuscular 
septa.  It  forms  a  large  muscular  belly,  which  terminates  in 
four  tendons  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm ;  these 
tendons  pass  under  the  annular  ligament,  the  two  on  the 
radial  siae  being  situated  somewhat  anterior  to  the  others, 
and  through  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
second  row  of  phalangeal  bones.  It  flexes  the  fingers,  and 
assists  in  flexing  the  hand  and  forearm. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  dissection  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  arteries  and  nerves  of  this  region  should  be  examined. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been  seen,  but  not  dissected  and 
studied. 

There  are  three  arteries  in  the  forearm  which  extend  from 
the  bend  of  the  arm  to  the  wrist.  They  are  tlie  radial, 
the  ulnar,  and  the  anterior  interosseous.  From  these 
three  arteries  recurrent  branches  are  given  off,  to  anastomose 
around  the  elbow-joint,  with  the  anastomotic  and  two  pro- 
found branches  of  the  brachial  artery. 
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Fig.  112. 


The  Radial  Artery,  Fig.  112  (i  2),  although  usually  not  so 
large  as  tlio  ulnar,  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  brachial. 

It  is  covered  in  front  merely  by  the 
integument  and  aponeurosis;  hence 
it  is  superficial  in  its  whole  course. 
It  has  one  muscle  in  relation  with 
it  on  the  outside,  the  supinator  lon- 
gus ;  two  on  the  inner  side,  the  pro- 
nator radii  teres,  and  flexor  carpi 
radialis ;  and  five  behind  it,  and  on 
which  it  lies.  These  are  arranged 
in  the  following  onler,  commencing 
above:  the  supinator  brevis,  pro- 
nator radii  teres,  flexor  sublimis 
digitorum,  flexor  longus  poUicis, 
and  the  pronator  quadratus ;  below 
this  last  muscle  the  artery  rests  on 
the  radius. 

Near  its  commencement  it  gives 
oflf  quite  a  large  branch,  the  radial 
recurrent^  Fig.  112  (is).  This  is 
distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the 
outside  of  the  elbow,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  superior  profunda. 
In  its  course  down  the  arm  it  gives 
oflF  numerous  branches,  which  are 
not  named.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  arm  it  sends  off  the  superficial 
volar  branchy  Fig.  112  (14),  which 
either  passes  over  the  mass  of 
muscle  that  forms  the  thenar  of  the 

Tns  Arterirb  or  thk  Foreabm. — 1.  The  lower  part  of  the  biceps  muscle.  2. 
The  inner  condyle  of  the  hnmeras,  with  the  hnmeral  origin  of  the  pronator  radii 
teres  and  flexor  oarpi  radialis  divided  across.  3.  The  deep  portion  of  the  pronator 
radii  teres.  4.  The  supinator  longus  muscle.  5.  The  flexor  longus  pollicis.  6. 
The  pronator  quadratus.  7.  The  flexor  profundus  digitorum.  B.  The  flexor  carpi 
vlnaris.  9.  The  annular  ligament,  with  the  tendons  passing  beneath  it  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand ;  the  figure  is  placed  on  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  mus- 
cle, divided  dose  to  its  insertion.  10.  The  brachial  nrtery.  11.  The  anastomotioa 
inosculating  superiorlj  with  the  inferior  profunda,  and  inferiorly  with  the  anterior 
ulnar  recurrent.  12.  The  radial  artery.  13.  The  radial  recurrent  artocy  inoscula- 
ting with  the  termination  of  the  superior  profunda.  14.  The  superficialis  voice. 
15.  The  ulnar  artery.  16.  Its  superficial  palmar  arch  giving  off  digital  branches  to 
three  fingers  and  a  half.  17.  The  magna  pollicis,  and  radial  artery.  18.  .Xba 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent.  19.  The  anterior  interosseous  artefy.  20.  The  fKHtMior 
Interosseoas,  at  it  is  paftiog  through  the  interoiMoas  membnuia. 
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thumb  to  unite  with  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  or  it  may 
end  in  branches  to  these  muscles.  Sometimes  this  branch  is 
very  large,  and  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  palmar 
arch,  or  it  may  divide  into  digital  branches.  In  this  dissec- 
tion the  radial  artery  disappears  under  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

Sometimes  the  radial  artery  leaves  the  anterior  part  of  the 
forearm,  some  distance  above  the  caipus,  and  winds  round 
the  radius  to  the  back  of  the  limb.  In  this  case  the  pulse 
cannot  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  at  least  on  the  radial  side. 

The  radial  artenr  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites,  one  on 
each  side  of  it.     They  require  no  particular  description. 

The  relation  of  the  Radial  Nerve,  Fig.  108  (le),  to  the 
radial  artery,  is  such  that  it  is  required  to  be  dissected  and 
studied  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  as  has  been  seen,  the  anterior 
division  of  the  musculo-spiral.  It  lies  close  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  supinator  longus  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  radial  artery  only  in 
the  middle  third.  In  the  upper  third  the  nerve  proceeds 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  elbow,  while  the  artery  descends 
from  the  centre  of  the  bend  of  the  arm.  From  those  points 
they  converge  so  as  to  meet  at  the  junction  of  the  upper 
with  the  middle  third.  They  separate  again  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds;  the  nerve  passing  beneath 
the  supinator  longus,  and  over  the  radius  to  reach  the  back 
part  of  the  arm  and  hand.  It  is  superficial  in  this  part  of 
its  course.  The  nerve  can  generally  be  felt  beneath  the  skin, 
during  life,  where  it  winds  over  the  radius. 

The  radial  nerve  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  Fig.  114  (4), 
divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch.  The  external 
branch  supplies  the  integument  on  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the  thumb,  and  anastomoses  with  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve.  The  internal  branch  passes  obliquely  over  the  exten- 
sor tendons  of  the  thumb,  and  is  distributed  to  tlie  integument 
of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  sometimes  to  the  radial 
side  of  the  ring  finger,  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  thumb.  It 
anastomoses  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar. 

The  Ulnar  Artery,  Fig.  112  (la),  is  situated  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm.  Its  upper  third  has  an  oblique  direc- 
tion from  above  downwards,  and  from  without  inwards,  and 
ifl  placed  beneath  the  pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radi' 
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alia,  palmaris  longns,  and  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The 
depth  and  direction  of  it  in  this  part  of  its  course  should  be 
observed.  In  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  forearm  it  is  super- 
ficial, and  situated  on  the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulna- 
rifl,  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  finding  it.  The  flexor 
sublimis  lies  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  flexor  profundus  be- 
hind it.  The  median  nerve  is  separated  from  the  artery  at 
first  by  the  coronoid  head  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  and 
below  this  it  is  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  it. 

It  gives  off  a  recurrent  branch,  Fig.  112  (i  i,  i  e),  which 
usually  divides  into  an  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior 
is  small,  and  is  distributed  in  front  of  the  joint;  ihQ posterior 
is  larger,  and  passes  up  beneath  the  flexor  sublimis,  to  the 
notch  between  the  olecranon  process  and  internal  condyle, 
where  it  meets  with  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  anastomoses  with 
the  inferior  profunda  and  anastomotic  branches  of  the  bra- 
chial artery,  and  also  sends  small  branches  to  the  interior  of 
the  joint 

Just  below  the  origin  of  the  recurrent,  it  gives  off"  the 
Interosseous  Artery,  Fig.  112  (19).  This  soon  divides 
into  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous;  1]iq  former  passes 
down  the  forearm  resting  on  the  interosseous  ligament,  while 
the  IcUier  perforates  the  ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  on  the  back  of  the  limb.  These  will  be  examined 
at  another  time.  There  are  no  other  branches  given  oS  from 
the  ulnar,  which  are  named,  until  it  reaches  the  carpus,  where 
it  sends  off  a  small  metacarpal  branch,  which  goes  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  little  finger,  and  carpal  hranches,  which  anas- 
tomose on  the  carpus,  both  in  front  and  behind,  with  corre- 
sponding branches  of  the  radial  artery.  The  ulnar  artery 
leaves  the  forearm  by  passing  over  the  annular  ligament  close 
to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  where  it  is  covered  by 
a  few  ligamentous  fibres. 

The  ulnar,  as  was  stated  in  connection  with  the  bifurcation 
of  the  brachial  artery,  may  commence  at  any  point  on  the  arm. 
An  important  anomaly  is  occasionally  met  with  in  its  position; 
insteaa  of  passing  beneath  the  muscles  it  may  pass  over  them, 
or  all  of  tnem  except  the  palmaris  longus.  In  this  case  it 
may  be  even  superficial  to  the  aponeurosis  of  th§  forearm. 
It  also  varies  greatly  in  size;  the  interosseous  or  radial,  or^ 
both  of  them,  being'^at  the  same  time  larger  or  smaller  than  ^ 
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comTnon*    It  is  important  to  underBtand  tlie  positfon  of  this 
artery  in  bleeding  at  tbe  bend  of  tbe  arm. 

The  ulnar  artery  is  accompanied  by  its  renm  comitea. 

Tbe  Ulnar  Nebtk,  Fig.  113(3),  enters  tbe  foreaxm  tbrough 
tbe  notch  between  tbe  internal  con- 
dyle and  olecranon  procesa,  and  be-  ^«^  113. 
tween  two  heads  of  tlic  flexor  carpi 
xdoarie,  It  tlien  passes  obliquely 
beneath  the  inner  bead,  to  join  the 
ulnar  artery  at  the  junction  of  tbe 
upper  with  the  middle  third  of  tbe 
forearm.  It  accompanies  tbe  artery 
in  the  rest  of  its  course^  being  situ- 
ated on  the  ulnar  side.  It  s^nds 
articular  filaments  to  th<j  joint  as  it 
paaaes  over  it;  muscular  branches  to 
the  flexor  carpi  ulaariSj  and  flexor 

Erofundus  digitonim;  and  cutaneous 
ranehe^^  one  to  tbe  front  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  forearm  and  hand, 
and  another  to  the  dorsum  of  tbe 
same  parts.  The  latter  branch  leaves 
it  about  two  inches  above  tbe  carpus, 
and  jjassing  beneath  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaria,  Fig- 118  («),  gets  round  to 
the  back  of  tbe  wrist  and  hand,  where 
it  divides  into  several  branches^ 
wliicb  are  distributed  to  the  little 
and  ring  fingers.  It  also  anasto- 
moses with  the  radiah 

The  Median  NervEj  Fig.  113  (i ), 

after  pai9sing  between  tbe  two  beti^lM 
of  tlie  pronator  radii  teres,  goes 
down  tbe  middle  of  the  forearm 
between  the  flexor  sublimis  in  front, 
and  the  flexor  profundus  behind, 
to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
wrist,  where  it  gets  on  the  ouU.t  side 
tKf  the  tendouH  nf  the  flexor  sublimis, 
autj  beeomea  aaperliciah  It  p^isses 
f  beneath  the  annular  ligament  to  en- 
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A  ViHw  OF  TiTia  N  KM  via  OJI 
tJitc  rnoxT  or  TiinTFoiHiiui. —  * 
L  Tlie  mcdiJiit  nerve.   S.  Aiito> 
liof  brAncb  nfthd  nitt»rMb'tjj!|»t 
or  rmlinl  iiifryc.     J(.  The  ulii«r 
ncrre.  4<  Divifiunortb^modlfta 
nerve  m  tbe  lAlim  to  ibo  (hyml^  | 
first,  icicoii(i|  ntiiL  rmlrnl  sttlA  nf  i 
Ibo  tturd  AniE^r.    b,  Divinloii  of 
I  he   ulniir   o«rve  txi  ibo   olntr  i 
feitlfi  of  tho  ihif4^  ADii  botb  iid 
of  tb«  fourth  lltigf  r. 
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ter  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  supplies  branohea  to  all  the 
nmscles  on  the  front  part  of  the  forearm  except  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris.  The  anterior  interosseous  is  the  largest  branch. 
The  course  of  this  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery,  with  which  it  will  be  noticed. 

Three  muscles  remain  to  be  dissected  on  the  front  of  the 
forearm;  these  are  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  flexor 
longus  poUicis,  and  the  pronator  quadratus.    The  first  two 
lie  parallel  to  each  other,  and  occupy 
Fig.  114.  the    same    plane ;    there    is   no   very 

distinct  line  of  demarcation  or  areo- 
lar interspace  between  them.  The 
areolar  tissue  may  be  removed  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  both  of  them  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Flexor  Profundus,  or,  Per- 
FORANS  DiGlTORUM,  Fig.  114  (4),  cmsea 
from  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  ulna 
and  the  interosseous  ligament  contigu- 
ous to  it,  and  sometimes  by  a  small 
slip  from  the  radius.  It  is  a  large 
muscle,  occupying  the  inner  two  thirds 
of  the  anterior  interosseous  space;  near 
the  carpus  it  divides  into  four  ten- 
dons, which  pass  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  to  go  to  the  last  row  of  pha- 
langeal bones  into  which  they  are  m- 
serted.  It  flexes  the  last  phalanges,  and 
otherwise  assists  the  flexor  sublimis  in 
flexing  the  fingers  and  hand. 

The  Flexor  Longus  Pollicis,  Fig. 
114  {b\  arises  from  the  radius,  com- 
mencmg  just  below  the  tubercle,  and 
extending  to  within  about  two  inches 
of  its  lower  end ;  also  from  the  inter- 
osseous ligament,  and  frequently  by  a 

Thb  Deep  Later  of  Muscles  of  the  Forearm.— 1.  The  ioternHl  lateral  li- 
gsment  of  the  elbow-joioL  2.  The  anterior  ligament  3.  The  orbioolar  ligament 
of  the  head  of  the  radios.  4.  The  flexor  profnndas  digitorum  muscle.  5.  The  flexor 
longos  polliois.  6.  The  pronator  qnadratns.  7.  The  adductor  pollicis  muscle.  8. 
The  dorsal  interosseous  mosole  of  the  middle  finger,  and  palmar  interosseous  of  the 
ring  finger.  9.  The  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  ring  finger,  and  palmar  in- 
terosseous of  the  little  finger. 
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Fig.  115. 


round  fasoiculus  ftom  the  ooronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  It 
ends  in  a  tendon  which  passes  beneath  the  annular  ligament, 
and  continues  to  the  last  phalangeal  bone  of  the  thumb, 
into  which  it  is  inserted.  It  flexes  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb. 

The  PHONATOR  QuADRATUS,  Fig.  114  (e),  and  115  (9),  is  a 
short,  square  muscle,  placed  beneath  the  preceding  muscled. 
It  arises  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
lower  fifth  of  the  ulna ;  its  fibres  pass 
transversely,  or  nearly  so,  across  the 
interosseous  space,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  radius,  near  its 
outer  border.  It  rotates  the  radius  in- 
wards, and  thus  pronates  the  hand. 

The  Anterior  Intterosseous  Ar- 
tery, Fi^.  112  (1 9),  may  now  be  exam- 
ined, and  also  its  accompanying  nerve. 
They  usually  rest  on  the  interosseous 
ligament  near  the  median  line.  The 
artery  passes  through  the  ligament  near 
the  pronator  quadratus  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  carpus,  where  it  divides  into 
several  small  branches.  Occasionallv 
it  gives  off  quite  a  large  branch,  which 
accompanies  the  median  nerve  down 
the  forearm. 

The  Anterior  Interosseous  Nerve, 
Fig.  108  (li),  terminates  in  a  filament  torb  of  the  Foriabm.— 1. 

to  the  pronator  quadratus  and  one  to  ?!J:::°:V".i-«i^m.-i 
the  carpal  articulations.  Both  the  ar-  of  the  elbow.  5.  interowe- 
tery  and  nerve  give  off  branches  to  the  J«"k*™«°«-   «  origin  of 

•'4  1  .  1     r»  .       .t  "*•   pronator   radii    teres, 

muscles  which  be   contiguous  to   them    7.  Its  insertion.     8.   Supi- 

in  the  interosseous  space.  ^^^^  ~<*'i  ^revis.   9.  Pro- 

'^  nator  quadratus.     10.  Ten- 

The  back  of  the  forearm  may  how  ^^^^l^^^'  "•^*'" 
be  examined,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  back  of  the  hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  again 
to  the  fascia  or  the  subcutaneous  Vessels  and  nerves  of 
this  region,  as  they  were  described  in  connection  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  forearm.  The  remarks  which  were 
made  wim  reference  to  the  study  of  the  muscles  on  the 
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forepart  of  the  forearm  will  apply  equally  to  those  on  the 
back  part.  Most  of  them  are  antagonist  muscles  to  those 
already  learned.  There  are  eleven,  including  the  anconeus, 
and  allowing  no  distinct  muscle  for  the  little  finger.  In 
arranging  them  according  to  their  action,  and  comparing 
them  wim  the  flexors  and  pronators,  the  student  will  find 
two  supinators  opposed  to  the  two  pronators ;  three  carpal 
extensors  to  the  two  carpal  flexors;  three  extensors  of  the 
thumb,  one  for  each  joint,  to  the  single  long  flexor;  one 
common  extensor  of  the  fingers  to  the  two  common  flexors. 
The  extensor  of  the  index  finger  and  the  anconeus  have  no 
corresponding  muscles  in  front. 

Six  of  these  muscles  are  situated  superficially,  and  may 
be  dissected  in  the  following  order : — 

The  Anconeus,  Fig.  116  (i  i),  and  Fig.  117  (4),  is  a  small 
triangular-shaped  muscle,  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  elbow-joint  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  immediately  below  the  origin  of  the  lower  fibres 
of  the  triceps  extensor,  and  from  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment; it  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  somewhat  inwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  triangular  space  on  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  ulna.  It  assists  the  triceps  m  extending 
the  arm,  and  might  be  considered  an  appendage  to  that 
muscle.    It  partly  covers  the  elbow-joint  posteriorly. 

The  Supinator  Longus,  Fig.  116  (4),  arises  from  the  ridge 
which  extends  upwards  from  the  external  condyle,  and  from 
the  external  intermuscular  septum  of  the  brachial  aponeurosis ; 
its  orimn  commences  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
and  ends  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  condyle.  Its 
fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
which  goes  down  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius  at  the  base  of  the  styloid  process.  It  rotates  the  radius 
backwards  so  as  to  supinate  the  hand. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Kadialis  Longior,  Fig.  116  (5), 
arises  from  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  immediatelv  below 
the  preceding  muscle,  and  becomes  tendinous  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  forearm. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Kadialis  Brevior,  Fig.  116  (e), 
arises  from  the  external  condyle,  and  from  the  aponeurosis 
which  partly  surrounds  it.     It  becomes  tendinous  a  little 
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Fig.  116. 


lower  down  than  the  preceding  muscle.  The  tendons  of  these 
two  carpal  extensors  are  partly  covered  by  the  supinator 
longus,  and  are  so  closely  connected  to  each  other  that  they 
appear  to  form  a  single  tendon  nntil  they  get  ne&r  the  wrist, 
where  they  separate,  and,  passing  beneath  nie  tendons  of  two 
of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  tnumb^ 
and  then  through  the  same  canal  in  the 
posterior  annular  ligament,  are  inserted^ 
the  longior  into  the  base  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger,  and 
the  brevior  into  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  second  iBnger.  They  extend  the 
hand  on  the  forearm,  and  also  abduct 
it.  The  groove  which  their  tendons 
occupv  in  passing  over  the  radius  is 
lined  by  a  bursa. 

The  Extensor  Dioitorum  Commu- 
nis, Fig.  116  (s),  is  placed  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  muscles  just  described.  It 
arises  from  the  external  condyle,  from 
the  aponeurosis  around  it,  and  from  the 
ulna.  About  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm it  divides  into  four  small  muscles, 
each  of  which  ends  in  a  tendon.  The 
four  tendons  passing  through  a  groove 
on  the  radius,  and  a  canal  beneath 
the  annular  ligament,  expand  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  being  connected  to- 
gether more  or  less  by  tendinous 
fibres,  and  finally  are  inserted  into  all 
the  phalanges.  On  the  dorsum  of  the 
fingers  they  are  connected  with  the 
tendons  of  the  interossei  and  lumbri- 

THB  SuPBRnCIAL  LATtB  OF  MUSCLEB  Of  THB  fOSTERIOR  ASPECT  OP  THE  FORE- 

ARM. — 1.  The  lower  part  of  ih«  biceps.  2.  Part  of  the  brsohialis  anticus.  3.  The 
lower  part  of  the  triceps,  inserted  into  the  olecranon.  A,  The  supinator  longus. 
5.  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior.  0.  The  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  7. 
The  tendons  of  insertion  of  these  two  muscles.  8.  The  extensor  communis  digito- 
mm.  0.  The  extensor  minimi  diglti.  16.  The  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  11.  The 
anconeus.  13.  Part  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  13.  The  extensor  ossis  mctacarpi 
and  extensor  primi  intemodii  mascl<  s  lying  together.  14.  The  extensor  secundi  in. 
temodii;  its  tendon  is  seen  crossing  the  two  tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
longior  and  brerior.  15.  The  posterior  annular  ligsment.  The  tendons  of  the  com- 
mon  extensor  are  seen  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  their  mode  of  distributioti 
CD  the  dorsum  of  the  fingers. 
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cales.  It  extends  all  the  fingers.  The  extensor  minimi 
cUgitij  Fig.  116  (•),  may  be  considered  a  part  of  this  muscle, 
having  the  same  origin,  course,  and  insertion.  Its  tendon 
may  pass  through  a  separate  canal  beneath  the  annular  liga- 
ment. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris,  Fig.  116  (i  o),  arises  from 
the  external  condyle,  from  the  aponeurosis  around  it,  and 
from  the  ulna  below  the  insertion  of   the   anconeus.     It 
becomes  entirely  tendinous  near  the 
Fjg.  117.  carpus,  passes  through  a  groove  be- 

hind the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna 
and  a  separate  canal  beneath  the  an- 
nular ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger.  It  extends  the  hand,  and 
adducts  it.  As  an  extensor,  it  acts  in 
conjunction  with  the  radio-carpal  ex- 
tensors; as  an  adductor  of  the  hand 
it  co-operates  with  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  although,  as  an  extensor,  it 
opposes  this  muscle. 

The  student  will  meet  with  some 
difficulty  in  separating  the  extensor 
muscles  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, on  account  oi  their  arising  from 
the  same  aponeurosis  and  intermuscu- 
lar septa.  When  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  the  dissection  will 
necessarily  appear  rough  and  uneven. 
The  remaining  five  muscles  on  the 
back  of  the  forearm  are  deep-seated, 
and,  except  the  anconeus,  small,  com- 
pared witn  those  which  have  been  dis- 
sected. The  arteries  are  the  posterior 
interosseous  and  the  radial,  together 
with  some  small  branches  on  the  dor- 

The  Debp  Later  ov  Muscles  on  the  Posterior  Aspect  ov  the  Forearm. — 
1.  The  lower  part  of  the  hnmems.  2.  The  olecranon.  3.  The  nlna.  4.  Tho 
anoonens  mosolo.  5.  The  supinator  breyis  muscle.  0.  The  extensor  ossis  meta- 
earpi  polliois.  7.  The  extensor  primi  intemodii  polliois.  8.  The  extensor  secundi 
intemodii  pojlicis.  9.  The  extensor  indiois.  10.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous 
moBole.  The  other  three  dorsal  interosiei  are  seen  between  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  their  respectlTC  fingers. 
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sum  of  the  hand.  The  nerves  are  the  posterior  interosseous, 
and  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb,  which  last  were  examined  directly 
after  the  removal  of  the  skin. 

The  SupmATOB  Brevis,  Fig.  117  {b\  is  a  short  flat  muscle, 
which  arises  from  the  external  condyle,  the  ulna  for  a  short 
distance  below  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  and  the  external  late- 
ral and  orbicular  ligaments.  The  fibres  pass  oblic^uely  down- 
.wards  and  outwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  radius  oetween 
its  cervix  and  the  insertion  of  the  pro- 
nator radii  teres.  To  expose  it,  the  Fig.  lis. 
supinator  longus  and  the  radio-carpal 
extensors  must  be  divided  a  few 
inches  below  the  elbow,  and  reflected 
upwards ;  the  anconeus  should  also  be 
dissected  up. 

The  Posterior  Interosseous  Ar- 
tery will  be  seen  just  below  the  supina- 
tor brevis.  It  descends  to  the  wrist, 
lying  on  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
thumb  and  index  finger.  It  gives  oflF,  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  poste- 
rior recurrent  branch,  which  ascends  be- 
neath the  anconeus  to  anastomose  with 
the  superior  profunda,  and  to  send  twigs 
to  the  elbow-joint.  It  supplies  the  mus- 
cles on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and 
anastomoses  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist 
with  branches  from  the  radial,  ulnar, 
and  anterior  interosseous  arteries. 

The  Posterior  Interosseous 
Nerve,  Fig.  118  (a),  will  be  found 
passing  through  the  supinator  brevis, 
and  then  descending  with  the  artery 
to  near  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
where  it  dips  down  to  the  interosseous 
ligament,  on  which  it  continues  to  the 

A  View  of  thb  Neryss  on  the  Back  of  the  Forearm  and  Hand. — 1,  1.  The 
nlnar  nerye.  2,  2.  Posterior  interoMeoiu  nerve.  3.  Haiperal  cutaneous  bniDcb. 
4.  Dorsal  branch  of  the  radial  nenre.  5,  5.  A  back  view  of  the  digital  nerres.  6. 
Dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  nenre. 
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wrist.     It  terminates  in  filaments  to  the  carpal  articula- 
tions. 

In  its  course  it  sends  filaments  to  all  the  muscles  on  the 
back  of  the  limb,  except  the  supinator  longus,  extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior,  and  anconeus. 

The  Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis,  Fig.  117  (e), 
is  the  first  deep  muscle  below  the  supinator  brevis.  It  arises 
from  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and 
from  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  interosseous  ligament. 
Its  tendon  descends  obliquely  outwards  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  radius,  and  the  carpus  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  It  very  frequently  divides 
into  two  tendons,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  trapezium. 

The  Extensor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis,  Fig.  117  (7), 
is  the  next  small  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  radius  and  inter- 
osseous ligament,  immediately  below  the  preceding  muscle, 
with  which  its  tendon  is  closely  connected.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone  of  the  thumb.  The  line  of 
separation  between  these  two  muscles  is  often  very  indistinct, 
except  near  their  insertion.  Their  tendons  pass  through  the 
same  canal  in  the  posterior  annular  ligament. 

The  Extensor  Secundi  Internodii  Pollicis,  I^ig.  117(8), 
arises  from  the  middle  third  of  the  ulna  and  the  interosseous 
ligament  contiguous  to  it.  Its  tendon  passes  down  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  about  half  an  mch  to  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  tendons  of  the  other  two  extensors  of  the  thumb, 
and  continues  to  the  last  phalanx,  into  which  it  is  inserted. 
The  last  three  muscles  extend  the  three  joints  of  the  thumb ; 
the  first  two  also  act  as  abductors  of  it.  The  student  should 
observe  the  situation  of  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  in  his 
own  wrist.  They  are  seen  very  distinctly  through  the  skin 
when  the  thumb  is  forcibly  extended.  They  have  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  radial  artery,  which  passes  beneath 
them,  and  which  wiU  shortly  be  noticed- 

The  Extensor  Indicis,  or  Indicator,  Fig.  117  (9),  is  the 
only  muscle  left.  It  arises  from  the  ulna  and  interosseous 
ligament  just  below  the  muscle  last  described,  and  forms  a 
small  tendon  which  passes  through  the  annular  ligament  with 
the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers ;  it  joins  and  is  inserted  in 
common  with,  the  tendon  of  that  mtiscle  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  index  finger.    Its  use  is  to  extend  that  finger  by  itself. 
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The  Radial  Artebt  may  now  be  examined  in  its  course 
over  the  wrist.  It  winds  round  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  wrist-joint,  below  the  radius,  and  enters  a  triangular 
space  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
thumb ;  leaving  this  space,  where  it  is  covered  merely  by  the 
skin  and  fascia,  it  gets  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
thumb  and  index  finger,  and  then  disappears  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  enters 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  gives  off  the  dorso-carpal  branch, 
which  passes  transversely  beneath  the  tendons,  on  the  back 
of  the  wrist,  to  anastomose  with  the  dorso-carpal  branch  of 
the  ulnar.  From  the  arch  thus  formed,  branches  pass  up 
to  anastomose  with  the  interosseous  arteries;  others  descend 
in  the  interosseous  spaces  to  the  fingers.  The  branch,  in  the 
second  interosseous  space,  is  sometimes  quite  large.  Other 
small  branches  are  given  off  from  it  to  the  back  of  the  thumb 
and  forefinger. 

The  canals  in  the  posterior  annular  ligament  may  now 
be  examined.  There  are  six  of  them  altogether.  They  are 
lined  by  synovial  membrane  so  as  to  allow  the  tendons  to 
glide  through  them  with  perfect  facility,  while  each  is  kept 
m  its  proper  place.  The  synovial  membrane  usually  extends 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  ligament.  Between  the 
different  openings  the  ligament  is  firmly  attached  to  the  bone 
beneath.  The  examination  of  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles 
may  be  postponed  until  the  palm  of  the  hand  has  been  dis- 
sected. 

The  Palm  of  the  Hand. 

To  dissect  the  front  part  of  the  hand  it  should  be  placed 
with  the  palm  upwards ;  the  thumb  and  fingers  should  also 
be  extenaed  and  fixed  with  hooks.  It  is  immaterial  in  what 
direction  the  incisions  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  skin.  In  dissecting  it  from  the  inner  part  of  the  palm, 
it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  following  muscle  is  inserted 
into  the  integument : — 

The  Palmaris  Brevis  arises  from  the  annular  ligament 
and  palmar  aponeurosis,  and  passes,  in  fasciculi,  transversely 
inwards,  and  is  inserted  intp  the  skin  in  front  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  little  finger  near  the  inner  border  of  the 
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hand.  Its  axjtion  is  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  hollow  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Two  cutaneotLS  nerves^  one  from  the  ulnar,  and  the  other 
from  the  median,  are  distributed  to  the  skin  in  the  palm. 
These  branches  were  noticed  in  the  dissection  of  the  median 
and  ulnar  nerves  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  as  passing 
over  the  annular  ligament  to  the  hand. 

Between  the  skm  and  the  palmar  &scia  there  is  usually 
considerable  fat,  which  must  be  dissected  from  the  latter. 
The  fascia  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  narrow  above  and  broad 
below.  It  is  attached  to  the  annular  ligament  above;  be- 
low it  divides  into  four  processes,  one  for  each  finger,  and 
each  of  these  again  is  subdivided  into  two  others,  which  dip 
down  to  be  inserted  into  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  fingers,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joints 
beneath.  The  first  mentioned  processes  are  connected  by- 
transverse  fibres,  which  form  arches  over  the  lumbricales 
and  the  digital  arteries  and  nerves.  The  fascia  is  bound 
down  by  fibres  which  pass  between  the  tendons  to  be 
attached  to  the  metacarpal  bones.  It  is  very  thin  over  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger.  This  fiiscia  should 
beunoticed  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  pus  beneath  it, 
and  punctured  wounds  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  Superficial  Palmar  Arch,  Fig.  112  (le),  and  its 
branches^  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  palmar  &scia. 
These,  with  the  branches  of  the  meaian  and  ulnar  nerves,  should 
be  dissected  next.  The  arch  is  readily  exposed  by  following 
the  ulnar  artery,  or  the  superficialis  vote,  over  the  annu- 
lar ligament,  it  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
palm,  with  its  convexity  looking  towards  the  fingers.  The 
principal  branches  from  the  arch  are  the  four  metacarpal. 
Three  of  these  correspond  respectively  with  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  interosseous  spaces,  while  the  fourth  one  passes 
down  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger. 

Each  of  these  arteries,  except  the  one  which  goes  to  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger,  divides  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
space  which  it  occupies,  into  two  digital  branches;  these  extend 
along  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  fingers  to  their  extremities. 

Those  of  the  same  finger  anastomose  freely  with  each 
other,  especially  in  its  pulpy  portion.  It  usually  requires 
some  patience  to  dissect  out  these  arteries  in  consequence  of 
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the  close  adherenoe  of  eellulo-adipose  substance  to  them. 
The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  connected  at  its  outer  extre- 
mity with  the  superficialis  yoled,  and  another  branch  which 
proceeds  from  the  radial  artery  to  the  index  finger.  Besides 
the  branches  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  smaller 
ones  derived  from  this  arch,  but  they  require  no  special 
notice. 

Although  the  radial  artery  cannot  be  traced  at  the  present 
time  into  the  deep  palmar  arch,  its  digital  branches  to  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  may  now  be  exposed.    They  occupy  a 

S)sition  on  the  thumb  and  radial  side  of  the  forefinger,  simi- 
r  to  that  of  the  other  digital  branches  on  the  fingersl.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  index  finger  is  supplied  equally  by 
the  radial  atid  ulnar  arteries. 

The  Ulnar  Nebve,  Fig.  113  (s),  will  be  found  entering 
the  palm  along  with  the  ulnar  artery,  but  instead  of  forming 
an  arc^,  it  divides  into  a  deep  and  superficial  branch.  The  deq) 
one  passes  deeply  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  across  it  be- 
neatn  the  common  flexor  tendons  to  the  muscles  of  the  thumb. 
It  perforates  the  short  flexor  of  the  little  finger,  and  in  its 
course  supplies  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the 
third  ana  fourth  lumbricales,  and  the  corresponding  inter- 
osseous muscles,  terminating  in  the  abductor  indicis,  adductor 
poUicis,  and  the  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis.  The 
superficial  one  sends  a  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  little 
finger,  the  short  flexor  of  which  it  perforates.  It  then  divides 
into  two  branches  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  little 
and  ring  fingers;  it  also  sends  a  small  branch  to  join  the 
median  nerve. 

The  Median  Nerve,  Fig.  113  (4),  enters  the  palm  of  the 
hand  resting  on  the  tendons  of  liio  long  digital  flexors. 
Having  sent  a  branch  to  those  muscles  of  the  thumb  which 
are  not  supplied  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar,  it  divides 
into  two  parts,  from  which  proceed  five  branches,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 

One  branch  goes  to  each  side  of  the  thumb ;  one  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  index  finger ;  the  other  two  subdivide  each 
into  two  branches,  to  suppfy  the  opposing  sides  of  the  index, 
middle,  and  ring  fingers.  They  are  exi)ended  mainly  in  the 
skin,  which,  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  is  supplied  by 
them  on  the  dorsal  as  well  as  on  the  palmar  aspect.  The  digital 
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arteries  and  nerves  may  be  dissected  at  the  same  time.  The 
nerves  will  be  found  to  be  more  superficial  than  the  arteries. 

The  tendons  of  the  long  flexors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
and  the  lumbricales,  may  now  be  examined. 

Beneath  the  ann\ilar  ligament  the  tendons  are  surrounded 
by  the  carpal  burs89,  of  which  there  are  two ;  one  for  the 
tendons  of  the  fingers,  and  one  for  the  tendon  of  the  thumb. 
The  former  projects  between  the  difierent  tendons,  extends 
some  distance  above  the  annular  ligament,  especially  behind, 
and  is  prolonged  downwards  in  the  form  of  four  pouches,  one 
for  the  two  tendons  of  each  finger.  The  bursa  on  the  flexor 
tendon  of  the  thumb  extends  much  further,  both  above 
and  below  the  annular  ligament.  A  proper  examination  of 
this  bursa  requires  a  division  of  the  annular  ligament.  This 
may  be  done  now,  or  postponed  until  the  muscles  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finffer  have  been  dissected. 

The  tendons  of  flie  digital  flexors,  Fig.  119,  pass  down 
in  front  of  the  phalanges;  those  of  the  sublimis  tb  the 
second,  and  those  of  the  profundus  to  the  last  row.  They 
are  kept  in  place  by  sheaths,  composed  of  a  dense  fibrous 
structure,  which  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins  of  the 
groove  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  each  of  the  phalanges  of  the 
first  and  second  rows.  In  front  of  the  articulations  these 
sheaths  are  deficient  or  entirely  absent.  Each  of  these 
fibrous  canals  is  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  re- 
flected around  the  tendons. 

The  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  split,  Fig.  119  (e),  nearly 
opposite  to  the  middle  of  each  phalanx  of  the  first  row,  and 
then  reunite  to  be  inserted  into  those  of  the  second.  The 
tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  pass  through  the  openings 
thus  formed ;  above  the  slits  they  lie  behind  the  tendons  of 
the  sublimis,  but  get  in  front  below  them ;  they  are  inserted 
into  the  last  row  of  phalanges. 

The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis  passes  over  the 
trapezium,  and  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  and  through  a  fibrous  sheath  to  be  inserted  into  the 
last  phalangeal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

The  Lumbricales,  Fig.  119  (7,  7),  are  four  small  muscles 
which  arise  from  the  external  sides  of  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  profundus.  Their  tendons  pass  downwards  and  back- 
wards over  the  radial  side  of  the    metacarpo-phalangeal 
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articulations,  and  are  expanded  on  the  back  of  the  first  row 
of  phalanges,  in  connection  with  the  tendoDs  of  the  common 
extensor  of  the  fingers.  Their  action  cannot  well  be  defined; 
it  will  depend  on  the  action  of  other  muscles,  whether  they 
assist  in  nexing  or  extending,  in  abducting  or  adducting  the 
fingers. 

The  four  short  muscles  of  the  thumb  may  now  be  dissected. 
They  form  the  palmar  or  thenar  eminence,  and  are  named 
according  to  their  action  on  the  thumb. 

The  Abductor  Pollicis,  Fig.  119  (a,  a),  is  the  most  super- 
ficial and  external.  It  arises  from  the  annular  ligament  and 
trapezium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx. 
It  abducts  the  thumb. 

The  Flexor  Ossis  Mbtacarpi,  or,  Opponbns  Pollicis, 
Fig.  119  (i),  is  partly  overlapped  by  the  preceding  muscle, 
which,  consequently,  should  oe  raised  before  the  opponens 

Fig.  119. 

Thb  Musolss  of  thb  HA2n).~l. 
Tho  annular  ligament  2, 2.  The  ori- 
gin and  insertion  of  the  abdootor  pol- 
Ucis  muBcle;  the  middle  portion  has 
been  remored.  8.  The  flexor  OMii 
metaoarpU  or  opponena  poUidi.  4. 
One  portion  of  the  flexor  breyie  poUi- 
oiB.  5.  The  deep  portion  of  the  flexor 
brerls  poUicia.  0.  The  addnetor  pol- 
licis. 7,  7.  The  Inmbrioales  mttioles, 
arising  from  the  d^p  flexor  tendons^ 
unon  which  the  numben  are  placed. 
The  tendons  of  the  flexor  snblimis  haye 
been  removed  from  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  8.  One  of  the  tendons  of  the 
deep  flexor,  passing  between  the  two 
terminal  slips  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
snblimis,  to  reach  the  last  phalanx.  9. 
The  tendon  of  the  flexor  longos  pol- 
licis, passing  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  flexor  breris  to  the  last  phalanx. 
10.  The  abdnctor  minimi  digiti.  11. 
The  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  The 
edge  of  the  flexor  ossis  metaoarpit  or 
adductor  minimi  digiti,  is  seen  project- 
ing beyond  the  inner  border  of  the 
flexor  brevis.  12.  The  prominence  of  the  pisiform  bone, 
terosseotts  mnscle. 


13.  The  first  dorsal  in- 


is  dissected.     It  arises  from  the  annular  ligament  and  os 
scaphoides,  and  is  inserted  into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
24 
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thumb.    It  opposes  the  thumb  to  the  fingers,  as  in  grasping 
anything  in  the  palm. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis,  Fig.  119  (4,  «),  is  the 
largest  of  the  four  short  muscles  of  the  thumb.  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
pollicis.  The  anterior  part  is  not  unfrequently  inseparably 
connected  with  the  opponens,  and  the  posterior  with  the 
adductor  pollicis.  The^r5^  arises  from  the  annular  ligament, 
trapezium,  and  scaphoides ;  the  second  from  the  trapezoides, 
magnum,  and  base  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  The  two 
parts  unite  and  are  inserted  by  two  short  tendons  into  the  first 
phalanx.  A  sesamoid  bone  is  commonly  found  in  each  of 
these  tendons.    As  its  name  implies,  it  flexes  the  thumb. 

The  Adductor  Pollicis,  Fig.  119  (e),  arises  from  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  middle  finger,  nearly  its  whole  length, 
ana  is  inserted,  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  flexor  brevis, 
into  the  first  phalanx.  It  approximates  the  thumb  to  the 
forefinger. 

There  are  three  short  muscles  in  the  palm  which  belong 
to  the  little  finger.    They  form  the  hypothenar  eminence. 

The  Abductor  Minimi  Digiti,  Fig.  119  U  0),  arises  from 
the  annular  ligament  and  pisiform  bone,  ana  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx.  It  is  the  most  superficial  and 
internal  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  little  finger.  It  separates 
the  little  from  the  ring  finger.  . 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti,  Fig.  119  (1 1),  arises 
from  the  annular  ligament  and  unciform  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  first  phalanx.  It  is  closely  connected  to  the  abductor. 
It  flexes  the  little  finger. 

The  Adductor  Minimi  Digiti,  Fig.  119  (1 1),  arises  from 
the  OS  unciforme  and  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  opponens  pollicis.  It  lies  behind  the  flexor  brevis.  It 
draws  the  little  to  the  ring  finger. 

The  annular  ligament  may  now  be  examined  and  divided, 
and  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors  with  the  lumbricales  re- 
moved from  the  palm,  so  as  to  expose  the  deep  palmar  arch 
and  the  interosseous  muscles. 

The  Annular  Ligament,  Fig.  119  (1),  is  attached  on  the 
inner  side  to  the  pisiform  bone,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
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carpi  ulnaris,  and  also  to  the  uncifonn  bone ;  the  ulnar  nerve 
passes  between  these  attachments.  Externally  it  is  connected 
to  the  scaphoides  and  trapeziam.  Its  fibres  are,  for  the  most 
part,  transverse.  Its  connection  with  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
forearm  and  palm,  and  with  the  palmaris  longus,  and  the 
short  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  have  already- 
been  seen.  It  subtends  the  deep  sulcus  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  carpus,  and  serves  to  keep  the  flexor  tendons  which 
pass  beneath  it  in  their  proper  place ;  it  also  strengthens  the 
carpus. 

The  Radial  Artkby  reaches  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  pass- 
ing between  the  heads  of  the  abductor  iudicis.  Before  termi- 
nating in  the  deep  palmar  arch,  it  gives  off  a  digital  branch 
to  the  index  finger,  and  the  arteria  magna  pollids,  Fig.  118 
(17),  which  divides  into  two  branches  for  the  thumb.  The 
former  will  be  found  passing  behind  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis 
and  adductor  pollicis,  and  over  the  abductor  indicis;  the 
latter  passes  between  the  abductor  indicis  and  short  flexor  of 
the  thumb.  Their  distribution  was  seen  in  the  dissection  of 
the  branches  of  the  superficial  arch. 

The  Deep  Palmar  Arch  rests  on  the  metacarpal  bones 
and  interosseous  muscles,  to  which,  and  the  carpus,  it  sends 
small  branches.  Three  metacarpal  branches  are  sent  down- 
wards firom  it  along  the  interosseous  spaces  to  anastomose 
with  the  digital  branches  of  the  superficial  arch.  It  ends 
on  the  ulnar  side  by  joining  a  deep  branch  from  the  ulnar 
artery. 

The  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  may  be  traced  at  the 
same  time  with  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

There  are  seven  interosseous  muscles — three  palmar, 
and  four  dorsal.  They  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  meta- 
carpal bones,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  apo- 
neurosis. The  three  palmar  are  called  adductors,  because 
they  approximate  the  forefinger  and  the  little  and  ring 
fingers  to  the  middle  finger,  which  is  made  to  represent  the 
m^ian  line  of  the  hand. 

The  adductor  of  the  forefinger^  Fig.  120  (1),  arises  from  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  second  meta- 
carpal bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fore- 
finger. 

The  adductor  of  the  ring  finger^  Fig.  120  (2),  arises  from  the 
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radial  side  of  the  fourOi  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger. 

The  adductor  of  the  Uttk  finger,  Fig.  120  (s),  arises  from  the 
radial  side  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

The  arrangement  of  the  four  dorsal  interosseous  muscles 
is  quite  different  Two  of  them  are  abductors,  while  the 
other  two  act  on  the  middle  finger.  Each  one  arises  by 
two  heads. 

The  abductor  of  the  forefinger,  Fig.  121  (i),  arises  from  the 
first  and  second  metacarpal  bones,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  index  finger. 

Fig.  120.  Fig.  121. 
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0LB8  ARB    SHOWM  DC  COMMBCTIOM  WITH 
THB   BOVES    OF  THB  RiOHT  HaND. 


The    Dorral  Ixterossbous   Mus- 
cles OP  THE  Right  Hand,  and  their 

CONNECTION  WITH  THE  TeNDONS  OF  THE 

Long  Extensor  Muscles  of  the  Fin- 
gees,  are  hebe  represented. 


The  abductor  of  the  ring  finger,  Fig.  121  (4),  arises  from  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  and  is  inserted  into  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  ring  finder. 

The  other  two  arise,  Fig.  121  (2, 1),  one  from  the  second  and 
third,  and  the  other  from  the  third  and  fourth  metacarpal 
bones ;  they  are  both  inserted  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
middle  finger.    It  idll  be  observed  that  these  are  the  only 
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interofiseons  muscles  appropriated  to  the  middle  finger.  One 
will  move  it  towards  the  forefinger,  and  the  other  towards 
the  ring  finger.  The  terms  "^txiuctor"  and  "adductor" 
cannot  be  applied  to  these  two  muscles,  unless  it  is  done  with 
reference  to  the  median  line  of  the  body. 

The  tendons  of  the  interosseous  muscles  are  connected  to 
those  of  the  long  extensors  of  the  fingers,  and  serve  to  keep 
the  latter  applied  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  phalanges; 
thus  supplying  the  place  of  fibrous  sheaths.  When  the 
fingers  are  flexed,  they  lose  the  power  of  abducting  or  ad- 
ducting  them.  They  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulations.  The  adductor  and  abductor 
of  the  thumb  differ  from  those  of  the  fingers  in  having  no 
attachment  to  its  metacarpal  bone.  The  fibres  of  the  ad- 
ductor pollicis  have  a  direction  nearly  transverse  to  the 
axis  of  the  thumb,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  power  of  this 
muscle. 

The  remaining  articulations  of  the  upper  extremity  may 
now  be  examined. 

The  Elbow-joint  is  formed  by  the  humerus  above,  and 
the  ulna  and  radius  below.  The  radius  and  ulna  also 
articulate  with  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  movable  joint. 
The  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  is  adapted  to  flexion 
of  the  forearm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allows  the  radius  to 
rotate  on  the  ulna.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  articula- 
tion admits  of  two  distinct  movements.  It  contains  only 
one  synovial  membrane,  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the 
parietes  of  the  joint.    The  ligaments  are  the  following: — 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament,  Fig.  123  (4),  arises 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  passes  downwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  annular  ligament. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament,  Fig.  122  (2),  arises 
from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus;  its  fibres  diverge 
as  they  pass  downwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

The  Anterior  Ligament,  Fig.  123  (7),  is  thin  and  mem- 
branous. Its  fibres  arise  from  the  margin  of  the  fossa  for 
the  reception  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  pass 
downwards  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
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coronoid  process,  and  the  anoular  ligament.  The  removal 
of  this  ligament  affords  a  very  good  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  joint 


Fig.  122. 


Fig.  128. 


Aw  Intebhal  View  of  the  Elbow- 
JoniT. — 1.  The  anterior  ligament.  2. 
The  internal  lateral  ligament  3.  The 
coronary  ligament  4.  The  ligamentnm 
teree.  5.  The  interosaeoua  ligament 
0.  The  internal  condyle,  which  ooncealf 
the  posterior  ligament  behind. 


Aw  ExTERWAL  View  of  the  Elbow^ 
Joint. — 1.  The  hamenis.  2.  The  ulna. 
3.  The  radius.  4.  The  external  lateral 
ligament  5.  The  coronary  ligament 
6.  The  insertion  of  the  coronary  liga- 
ment at  the  posterior  part  of  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  7.  The  an- 
terior ligament.  8.  The  posterior  liga- 
ment 9.  The  interosseous  ligament  of 
the  forearm. 


The  Posterior  Ligament,  Fig.  123  (s),  consists  of  but 
little  more  than  condensed  areolar  tissue.  The  fibres  which 
it  contains  pass  in  different  directions  between  the  humerus 
and  the  ulna. 

The  Annular  or  Orbicular  Ligament,  Fig.  122  (s),  sur- 
rounds the  cervix  of  the  radius.  It  is  attached  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  small  sigmoid  cavitv  of  the  ulna.  The  synovial 
membrane  is  prolonged  from  the  upper  part  of  the  joint 
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downwards  between  this  ligament  and  the  cervix.  Thus  the 
cervix  of  the  radius,  as  well  as  the  head,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  covered  with  synovial  membrane.  This  should  be  noticed 
with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  fracture  in  this  part  of  the 
radius. 

The  Round  or  Oblique  Ligament,  Fig.  122  (4),  consists 
of  a  small  fasciculus,  which  extends  from  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess obliquely  downwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  radius,  just 
below  its  tuliercle. 

The  Intebosseous  Liqahent  or  Membrane,  Fig.  122  (s), 
is  composed  of  fibres  which  extend  from  the  inner  border  of 
the  shaft  of  the  radius  obliquely  downwards  to  the  opposite 
border  of  the  ulna.  It  gives  attachment  on  both  of  its  sur- 
£Eu^es  to  muscles,  and  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  vessels 
and  nerves. 

The  radius  and  ulna,  at  their  inferior  extremities,  are  con- 
nected to  each  other  by  a  Fibro-Cabtilagb,  Fig.  125  (e), 
which  extends  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  to  the 
inner  border  of  the  radius,  between  its  carpal  and  ulnar  arti- 
cular surfaces.  The  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  this 
fibro-cartilage  are  attached  to  the  radio-carpal  ligaments. 
The  synovial  membrane  between  the  radius  and  ulna  is 
sometimes  called  the  sacciform  membrane  or  ligament,  Fig. 
125  (1).  It  is  strengthened  by  anterior  and  posterior  fibres, 
which  pass  from  one  bone  to  the  other. 

The  radius  and  ulna  are  joined  to  the  carpus  by  an  ex- 
ternal and  an  internal  lateral,  and  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
ligament. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament,  Fig.  124  (4),  arises 
from  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  scaphoides  ana  trapezium,  and  the  annular  ligament. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament,  Fig.  124  (s),  arises 
fixjm  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones. 

The  Anterior  Ligament,  Fig.  124  (s),  arises  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  from  the 
ulna,  and  is  inserted  into  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cunei- 
form bones. 

The  Posterior  Ligament  arises  from  the  radius  and  ulna 
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behind,  and  is  inserted  into  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform 
bones. 

Fig.  124. 

ThV  LlGAmSNTS   OV  THB*  ANTERIOR  ASPBCT    OF 

THB  Wrist  ajid  Hand. — 1.  The  lower  p»rt  of  the 
interosseons  membnuie.  2.  The  anterior  inferior 
radlo-ulnar  ligament  8.  The  anterior  ligament  of 
the  wrist  joint.  4.  Iti  external  lateral  ligament 
5.  Its  internal  lateral  ligament  0.  The  palmar 
ligament!  of  the  oarpat.  7.  The  piriform  bone 
with  it!  ligament!.  8.  The  ligament!  connecting 
the  second  range  of  carpal  bones  with  the  meta- 
carpal and  the  metacarpal  with  each  other.  9. 
The  capsular  ligament  of  the  carpo-metaoarpal 
artioolation  of  the  thumb.  10.  Anterior  ligament 
of  the  metacarpo-pbalangeal  articulation  of  the 
thumb.  11.  One  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  thai 
articulation.  12.  Anterior  ligament  of  the  meta- 
earpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  index  finger; 
this  ligament  hae  been  removed  in  Uie  other 
fingers.  13.  Lateral  ligaments  of  the  same  articu- 
lation; the  corresponding  ligaments  are  seen  in 
the  other  articulations.  14.  Transverse  ligament 
connecting  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
tho  index  and  middle  fingers ;  the  same  ligament 
is  seen  between  the  other  fingers.  15.  Anterior 
and  one  lateral  ligament  of  the  phalangeal  artica- 
lation  of  the  thumb.  16, 16.  Anterior  and  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  phalangeal  articulations  of  the 
index  finger ;  the  anterior  ligaments  are  removed 
in  the  other  fingers. 


The  carpus  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  arranged  in  two 
rows;  there  being  four  in  each  row.  The  bones  in  the  upper 
row,  except  the  pisiform,  are  connected  together  by  two 
dorsal  and  two  palmar  transverse  ligaments^  and  also  by  two 
interosseous  fibro^artilages.  The  pisiform  is  connected  by  a 
capsular  ligament  to  the  cuneiform,  and  by  ligamentous  Jwres 
to  the  unciform  and  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The  bones  of  the 
lower  row  are  joined  together  by  three  dorsal^  and  three  palmar 
transverse  ligaments,  and  two  interosseous  fibro<artilages. 

The  two  rows  are  connected  to  each  other  by  dorsal  and 
palmar,  and  ^eternal  and  internal  lateral  ligaments.  The  dor- 
sal and  palmar  ligaments  consist  of  fibres  which  pass  ob- 
liquely from  the  bones  of  one  row  to  those  of  the  other. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  extends  from  the  scaphoid  to 
the  trapezium.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  connects  the 
cuneiform  and  unciform  bones. 
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The  trapezinm  is  connected  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb  by  a  capsula/r  ligament.     This  articulation  allows  to 

Fig.  126. 
ADuaBAM  iHownra  nn  dibpobitioii 

OF  TBI    FITB  SrnOYYAL    MbMBRAHBS    OF 

THB  Wbist-Joihtv— 1.  The  nooiform  mem- 
bnao.  S.  The  Moo&d  ijiiOTial  membniM. 
8»  S.  na  third,  or  Imrge  lynoTial  mam- 
bnna.  4.  Tha  lynoTiBl  mambnuia  batwaan 
Um  piflifonn  bona  and  tha  enneifonn.  5. 
Tha  moTial  maiBbmna  of  tha  mataoarpal 
•rticBintion  of  tha  thumb.  0.  Tha  lowar 
oztremitj  of  tha  mdini.  7.  Tha  lowar 
tztioinity  of  tha  nlnm.  8.  Tha  intar- 
irtiaalar  fibro  oartilBga.  i.  The  lenphoid 
bono.  L.  Tha  tamilannr.  o.  Tha  ennai* 
form ;  tha  intoroaaaooa  lignmanti  nra  aaaa 
]Mwting  batwaan  thaaa  thraa  bonai  sad 
foponting  tha  articnlBtioni  of  tha  wriit 
(S)  from  tha  artiealntion  of  tha  oarpnl 
bonai  (8).  p.  Tha  piaifonna.  t.  Tha 
trapaiinm.  St.  Tha  trapatoidaa.  ic  Tha 
Of  moffnam.  v.  Tha  nnoiform  intaroi- 
Mooa  Ugamantf  nra  aaan  aonnaating  tha 
oa  mmgnnm  with  tha  trapaioidai  sad  nnoi- 
form. 9.  Tha  bsaa  of  tha  matsesrpsi  bone 
of  tha  thumb.  10, 10.  Tho  bsaaa  of  tho 
other  mataosrpsl  bonai. 

the  thumb  a  great  degree  of  motion.  The  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  fingers  are  connected  to  the  carpus  by  dorsal  and  pal- 
mar ligaments.    The  former  are  stronger  than  the  latter. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  united  at  their  carpal  extremi- 
ties by  dorsal  and  palmar  transverse  ligaments,  and  also  by 
interosseous  fibres.  Tneir  phalangeal  extremities  are  connected 
to  each  other  by  three  hose  transverse  fibrous  bands. 

Each  metacarpal  bone  is  connected  to  its  corresponding 

Phalangeal  bono  by  an  anterior  and  two  lateral  ligaments. 
'he  anterior  ligament  is  joined  to  the  lateral  ligaments  on  its 
sides.  Anteriorly  it  is  grooved  for  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  nngers,  the  sheaths  of  which  are  attached 
to  it  on  each  side  of  the  groove.  The  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  thumb  are  very  strong,  and  sometimes  contain  sesamoid 
bones. 

The  articulations  of  the  phalangeal  bones  have  each  an 
anterior  and  tioo  lateral  ligaments.  They  require  no  particular 
description. 

The  synovial  membranes,  Fig.  125,  about  the  wrist  should 
be  carefully  examined.    There  are  five  distinct  capsules. 
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The  large  extent  of  ^rticular  surface  in  the  carpus,  is  deser- 
ving of  notice.  The  different  joints  should  be  opened  by  the 
student.  This  can  be  done  after  the  soft  parts  have  been 
dissected,  without  injuring  the  bones. 


Sect.  V. — Dissection  op  the  Spinal  Canal  and  its 
Contents. 

To  lay  open  the  spinal  canal,  the  soft  parts  which  cover  the 
lamellsB  of  the  vertebrae  should  be  entirely  removed.  When 
this  has  been  done,  a  mallet  and  sharp  chisel  may  be  used 
for  dividing  the  lamellae  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes ; 
or,  instead  of  the  chisel,  a  saw  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Bone-nippers  will  also  sometimes  be  found  useful.  The  liga- 
mentous attachments  must  be  severed  with  the  scalpel.  The 
.  vertebral  column  should  be  made  as  convex,  posteriorlv,  as 
possible,  by  placing  blocks  underneath  the  subject.  If  the 
calvaria  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  occipital  bone  have 
been  removed  before  opening  the  canal,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  obtain  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
parts  in  the  spinal  canal  to  those  in  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  contents  of  the  spinal  canal  are  the  following:  The 
dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  the  pia  mater,  the  spinal  cord, 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  spinal  ganglia,  and  the 
intra-spinal  vessels. 

The  Dura  Mateb  of  the  cord  has  the  same  structure  as 
that  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous  through  the 
occipital  foramen;  it  has  not,  however,  the  same  uses.  It 
does  not  form  an  internal  periosteum  to  the  walls  of  the 
spinal  canal,  nor  does  it  furnish  sinuses  for  the  transmission 
of  venous  blood,  or  send  off  processes  to  support  different 
parts  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

It  is  separated  from  the  parietes  of  the  canal,  more  or  less, 
by  a  soft,  reddish,  adipose  and  areolar  tissue,  and  by  plexuses 
of  veins.  It  has  fibrous  attachments  to  the  posterior  common 
spinal  ligament.  Its  external  surface  is  generally  smooth. 
In  size  it  corresponds  to  the  cord,  being  larger  in  the  neck 
and  the  loins  than  elsewhere.  It  gives  off  processes,  which 
surround  the  nerves  as  they  pass  mrouffh  the  intervertebral 
foramina.    The  lower  part  oi  it  is  divided  into  tubular  pro- 
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longations,  which  contain  the  sacral  nerves  as  they  extend 
some  distance  in  the  canal  before  leaving  it.  Below  it  sends 
down  a  small  fibrous  cord,  which  is  attached  to  the  walls  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  canal.  It  is  more  fixed  in  the 
anterior  than  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  canal,  by  its  attach- 
ments to  the  posterior  common  spinal  ligament. 

The  Arachnoid  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  also  invests  the  cord.  It  is  exposed  by  slitting 
open  the  dura  mater  in  the  median  line,  through  its  whole 
length.  It  is  continuous  with  the  arachnoid  of  the  brain, 
to  which  it  is  similar  in  structure  and  function.  The 
visceral  portion  is  connected  to  the  parietal  by  tubular  pro- 
longations around  the  roots  of  the  nerves. 

It  is  separated  from  the  pia  mater  by  the  subarachnoid 
space,  which  is  occupied  by  cellulo-fibrous  tissue  and  a  fluid. 
The  fibrous  structure  is  most  abundant  in  the  middle  lino 
behind,  where  it  forms  an  imperfect  septum.  If  this  space  be 
punctured  in  a  living  animal,  the  subarachnoid  fluid  escapes 
m  a  jet,  causing,  for  a  time,  stupefaction  of  the  animal.  The 
principal  use  of  this  fluid  is,  probably,  to  protect  the  spinal 
marrow.  A  serous  exhalation  takes  place  from  both  surfaces 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  where  it  invests  the  cord. 

The  PiA  Mater  surrounds  and  adheres  closely  to  the 
spinal  cord.  It  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  brain,  from 
which,  however,  it  difiers  in  structure,  being  more  dense  and 
fibrous,  and  less  vascular.  It  sends  prolongations  into  the 
anterior  and  jK)sterior  fissures  of  the  cord,  and  also  along  the 
roots  of  tlie  nerves.  It  terminates  below,  after  furnisuing 
sheaths  for  the  nerves,  in  a  fibrous  cord,  which  descends  to 
the  sacrum,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  LiGAMENTUM  Denticulatum,  Fig.  126  ( I »),  is  found  on 
each  side  of  the  cord,  and  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
roots  of  the  nerves;  it  reaches  from  the  occipital  foramen  to 
the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  inner  border  is  straight,  and 
appears  to  be  blended  with  the  pia  mater ;  while  its  outer 
border  presents  a  series  of  tooth-like  processes,  which  are 
attaclied  to  the  dura  mater  in  the  spaces  between  the  foramina 
which  give  exit  to  the  nerves.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
canal  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  lies  behind  it.  The  serrated 
processes  number  twenty  one  or  two.  It  separates  the  roots 
of  the  nerves  and  prevents  lateral  movement  of  the  cord. 
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The  intra-spinal  vessels  consist  of  those  which  supply  thi 

walls  of  the  canal^  and  the  cord,  iaclud&jig 
Fig.  12S.        memlifaiies. 

The  Aktebies  are  derived  from  the  verte- 
bral, the  intercostal  J  the  lumbar,  and  the  lateral 
eacraL  Those  which  are  denominated  the  an- 
L  tenar  and  poi^termr  spinal  arteriea  arise  from  the 
I  vertebral  near  the  occipital  foramen.  There 
arc  two  posterior  and  one  anterior.  They  sup- 
jily,  principally,  the  upper  part  of  the  cord. 
The  remaining  arteries  enter  the  canal  through 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  reach  the  cord 
by  passing  along  the  roots  of  the  nerves. 
There  are  usually  three  or  four  branches  much 
larger  than  the  others.  These  form  a  free 
anastomosis  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
spinal  arteries. 

The  Yeins  of  the  cord  leave  the  canal  by 
passing  through  the  occipital  and  interverte- 
bral foramina.    Those  which  enter  the  cranial 
cavity  terminate  in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater ;  the  others  are  connected  with  the  sacral^ 
the  lumbar,  the  intercostal,  and  the  vertebral 
veins.    There  are  several  plexuses  of  veins  inJ 
the  spinal  canal  outside  of  the  dura  mater-.J 
These  are  designated  the  anterior^  the  htercil^^ 
and   the    posterior   plexuses.      There  are  twQ 
plexuses  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  tha 
canal.    They  are  situated  on  the  posterior  sur-^ 
face  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrie^  one  on  eacl 
side  of  the  poaterior  common  ligament.    The 
plexuses    all  communicate  freely  with    each* 
other. 


ESMOVJ.L  FROM  THE  EfWAh  Canal, — U  Lia^i  indlcaiiDg  tfao  corpora  pynunU 
2,  Curpara  oUt'Aria-     ^*  Anterior  fitce  of  tbo  epLnol  marrow.    4.  Anterior  i 
ibe  eorvieal  fiptua]  Derrci.     d.  Anterior  roou  of  the  dgrsal  norrei.     6.  AiiletlQi 
TOitU  of  thtf^  lumbar  ncrvv«.     T-  AutuHor  root*  of  tbo  vncml  Derres.     8,  9,  10,  11, 
Tho  antur-iar  an4  fjoaterior  roott  of  the  iplnal  nerre^,  united  to  piwi  out  of  the  dur* J 
mater.      12.    Dura  mater  of  tbo  meduLU  ipimtliB.      13,  GunsUa  od  the  ci(jrvit'&l| 
Der¥«t.     1 1.  Oaoipl&a  on  tbo  (tori«l  norvef >     IS*  G»ogHa  on  the  lombu  Dor^iri,    16»| 
Oanglia  on  the  sMral  QAEvei.    17.  Gftad&  oc^aioa,    IS.  Sub-oeoipitnl  ueirve.    19* J 
Ligttmimtuia  dogtictilAtaBL 
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Fig.  127. 


The  Medulla  Spinalis,  or  Spinal  Cord. 

The  spinal  cord,  Fig.  126,  extends  from  the  occipito- 
atlantoid  articulation,  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra;  being 
finom  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  spinal  canal.  It  is  not  of  equal  size  throughout  its 
vhole  length.  Those  portions  which  correspond  to  the  roots 
of  the  nerves  that  sup{)ly  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
are  the  largest  It  terminates  below  in  the  cauda  equina^  Fig. 
126  (it),  which  consists  of  nervous  cords. 

The  cord  presents,  externally,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
median  fissure^  Fig.  128,  which 
divide  it,  externally,  into  two 
distinct  lateral  columns.  The 
TOA  mater  enters  these  fissures. 
The  anterior  one  is  the  widest, 
while  the  posterior  is  the 
deepest  A  lateral  fissure  is 
observed  where  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  are  attach- 
ed to  the  cord.  This  fissure 
divides  each  half  of  the  cord 
into  an  antero-lateral,  and  a 
posterior  column.  Another 
lateral  fissure  has  been  de- 
scribed, corresponding  to  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  nerves; 
this,  however,  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. 

When  a  transverse  section 
of  the  cord  is  made,  each  half  is  seen  to  consist,  internally,  of 
gray  substance,  Fig.  128.  This  is  arranged  so  as  to  present 
a  semilunar  form,  the  cornua  of  which  correspond  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  The  posterior 
comu  reaches  the  external  surface  of  the  cord,  but  the  an- 
terior, which  is  the  shortest  and  thickest  of  the  two,  docs  not. 
From  this  arrangement  of  the  gray  substance  each  half  of 
the  cord  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  columns,  the  antero- 
lateral being  divided  inU^  two  by  the  anterior  cornu.  Ve^sictt- 
lar  matter  exists  in  both  cornua,  but  Ls  most  abunda,nt  in  thq 
25 


a  View  op  a  Small  Portion  of 
rnx  Spinal  Marrow^  BHOwma  thb 

0RI0III8     op      HONK    OP     THR     SPllCAL 

Nbrvrs. — 1.  The  antorior  or  motor 
root  of  a  ipinid  nonre.  2.  The  pon- 
ierior  or  fenior  root  of  a  ■pinol 
oerTe.  3.  The  ganglion  connected 
with  the  Utter. 
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posterior.  The  gray  substance  in  the  anterior  comu  has  been 
called  the  svbstantia  gelcUinosa;  and  that  in  the  posterior,  the 
substantia  spongiosa. 

The  two  halves  of  the  cord  are  united  by  a  gray  commissure 
at  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  median  fis- 
sure, and  a  white  commissure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  median  fissure. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  gray  and 
white  substance  vary  somewhat  in  aiffer- 
ent  sections  of  the  cord. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the  spinal 
nerves  are  connected  with  the  substance 
of  the  cord,  is  not  well  understood.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  approach  each 
other  as  they  proceed  from  the  cord  to  the 
foramina  in  the  dura  mater,  Fig.  126  (e,  s, 
10,  ij),  through  which  they  pass  sepa- 
rately. The  posterior  root  or  fasciculus  of 
each  nerve  enters  a  ganglion.  Fig.  127  (a), 
in  the  intervertebral  foramen ;  and  almost 
immediately  after  passing  through  the 
ganglion  it  joins  the  anterior  fasciculus^ 
and  is  inclosed  with  it  in  the  same  neuri- 
lemma, which  is  derived  fix>m  the  dura 
mater.  The  fasciculi  increase  in  length 
from  above  downwards  before  they  per- 
forate the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  cord. 

The  posterior  roots  are  sensor,  and  are 
larger  than  the  anterior,  which  are  motor^ 
Fig.  127  (i,  a).  Each  set  is  supposed  to 
contain  filaments,  which  belong  to  both 
the  excito-motor  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  of  nerves. 
a 

Tbahbybrse  Section  op  the  Spinal  Cord. — a.  Immediately  belbw  the  decussa- 
tion of  the  pyramids,  b.  At  middle  of  cervical  bulb.  o.  Midway  between  cerTical 
and  lumbar  bulbs,  d.  Lumbar  bolb.  e.  An  inch  lower,  p.  Very  near  the  lower 
end.  a.  Anterior  surface,  p.  Posterior  jfhrface.  The  points  of  emergence  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  nerTcs  are  also  seen. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SscT.  I. — Dissection  of  the  Thorax. 

The  thorax  is  situated  between  the  neck  above,  the  abdo- 
men below,  and  the  upper  extremities  laterally.  The  solid 
foariUes  of  the  thoracic  cavity  consist  of  the  sternum  and 
oostal  cartilages  in  front,  of  the  ribs  laterallv,  and  the  dorsal 
vertebrso,  witn  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  ribs  behind. 

The  shape  of  the  tnorax  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  indented 
behind  by  the  spinal  foss89.  Its  base  is  oblique,  sloping  from 
the  xiphoid  cartilage  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  first 
lumbal  vertebra.  Its  apex  is  also  oblique,  but  from  before 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  last  cervical  vertebra;  hence 
the  vertical  diameter  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  much  greater 
behind  than  before. 

The  s^i^a/^es  between  the  ribs  are  occupied  by  aponeurosis 
and  the  mtercostal  muscles,  which  are  perforated  by  branches 
of  the  intercostal  arteries  and  nerves,  and  by  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary  arteries. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  broader  trans- 
versely than  from  behind  forwards.  Its  boundaries  are 
formed,  in  front,  by  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  on  each 
side  by  the  first  rib,  and  behind,  by  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 

It  transmits  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  the  thoracic  duct, 
the  pneumogastric,  pnrenic,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and 
the  large  arteries  and  veins  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper 
extremities  ;  tiie  superior  intercostal  and  internal  mammary 
arteries,  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  uerves,  also  pass  through 
it.  Besides' the  parts  just  enumerated,  and  the  thoracic  fascia, 
which  surrounds  and  connects  them  together,  the  apex  of  each 
lung,  with  the  pleura  and  several  muscles,  are  included  in 
this  opening. 

The  lower  orifijce  is  four  or  five  times  larger  than  the  upper, 
and  is  liable  to  much  greater  variation  in  size.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  laterally  by  the  lower  six 
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ribs  and  their  cartilages,  and  behind,  by  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 
Its  circumference  embraces  the  upper  abdominal  viscera,  as 
the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  &c.  The  diaphragm,  which 
forms  the  septum  between  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavi- 
ties, is  attached  to  nearly  the  whole  of  its  margin.  The  oeso- 
phagus, the  thoracic  duct,  the  pneumogastric,  sympathetic, 
and  splanchnic  nerves,  the  aorta,  the  ascending  vena  cava, 
and  the  azygos  vein,  pass  through  the  diaphragm. 

The  intercostal  muscles  should  be  examined  before  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  is  opened.  They  consist  of  two  sets, 
the  internal  and  external. 

The  External  Intercostals,  Fig.  147  (4),  extend  from 
^he  vertebral  articulations  of  the  ribs  to  the  costal  cartilages. 
They  arise  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  lower  border  of  each 
rib,  except  the  last,  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  corresponding  lip  of  the 
upper  border  of  each  rib,  immediately  below  their  origin. 

The  Internal  Intercostals,  Fig.  147  (5),  extend  from  the 
angles  of  the  ribs  to  the  sternum.  Thev  arise  from  the  inner 
lip  of  the  lower  border  of  each  rib  ana  its  cartilage,  except 
the  last,  pass  downwards  and  somewhat  backwards,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  each  rib,  below  their 
origin.  An  aponeurosis  extends  from  the  external  to  the  ster- 
num, and  also  from  the  internal  to  the  costo-vertebral  articu- 
lations. A  considerable  portion  of  each  of  the  intercostal 
muscles  is  tendinous,  or  aponeurotic.  Their  fibres  have  the 
same  direction,  respectivelv,  as  those  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal oblique  muscles  of  tne  abdomen.  The  intercostal  arte- 
ries and  nerves  pass  between  them.  They  act  as  muscles  of 
inspiration  or  expiration,  according  as  the  first  rib,  or  the 
lower  ribs  be  fixed.  The  crossing  of  them  adds  to  the  strength 
of  the  thoracic  parietes. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax  may  now  be  opened  for  the  study 
of  its  contents.  This  may  be  aone  in  several  ways.  If  it  be 
wished  to  preserve  the  skeleton,  the  student  can  o  btain  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  thoracic  viscera  and  their  relations  by  adopt- 
ing the  following  method : — 

Saw  through  the  sternum  in  the  median  line,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  soft  parts  underneath  it.  Then  divide  the 
intercostal  muscles,  and  separate  the  costal  cartilages,  on  each 
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side,  ftora  the  ribs ;  the  pleura  may  be  divided  at  the  same 
time,  as  this  will  not  interfere  with  the  study  of  it  afterwards.* 
By  carefully  separating  the  two  halves  of  the  sternum,  a 
space  will  be  observed  behind  it,  bounded  laterally  by  the 
pleurse;  and,  by  raising  the  cartilages  on  each  side,  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  space  is  formed  will  be  readily  understood, 
by  observing  that  each  pleura  is  reflected  from  the  posterior 
surfisu^  of  the  sternum  backwards.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
as  the  pleurae  leave  the  sternum,  they  are,  in  the  centre,  very 
nearly  m  apposition,  leaving  scarcely  any  space  between  them, 
while  above  and  below  they  are  separated  a  short  distance 
from  each  other.  The  left  pleura  is  reflected  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  sternum  obliquely  downwards,  and  to  the  left 
side. 

One  half  of  the  sternum,  with  the  cartilages  attached  to  it, 
may  now  be  raised,  commencing  at  its  upper  extremity,  and 
reflected  downwards  over  the  abdomen  without  detaching  it 
from  the  diaphragm.  In  raising  it,  the  origin  of  the  sterno- 
thyroideus,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  sterno-hyoideus,  the 
internal  mammary  artery,  the  triangularis  stemi  muscle,  and 
the  intercostal  nerves,  will  be  seen. 

The  Triangularis  Sterni  Muscle  is  situated  behind  the 
sternum  and  costal  cartilages.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the 
sternum  and  xiphoid  cartilage,  and  some  of  the  costal  carti- 
la^  close  to  the  sternum.  It  divides  into  several  digitations. 
which  are  inserted  into  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ribs.  The  lower  fibres  have  nearly  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, and  are  continuous  with  the  transverse  muscle  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  upper  fibres  pass  obliquely  upwards  and  out- 
wards.   Its  action  is  to  draw  down,  or  to  fix  the  costal  carti- 


The  Internal  Mammary  Artery  arises  from  the  sub- 
clavian opposite  to  the  supra-scapular,  and  passes  obliquely 
downwaras  behind  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  and 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  where  it  enters  the  cavity  of  the 

■  a  partial  view  of  Uie  contents  of  the  thoracic  yiscera  may  be  obtained 
by  simply  dividing  the  stemom  in  the  median  line,  and  separating  the  two 
halves  by  means  of  dilators  made  for  the  purpose,  or  by  any  means  which 
may  be  most  convenient  To  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  contents 
of  the  thoracic  cavity,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  away,  more  or  less,  the  ribs. 

25* 
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thorax.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  the  phrenic  nerve  crosses 
it  superficially  from  without  inwards.  Its  course  in  the  thorax 
is  nearly  parallel  with,  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from, 
the  border  of  the  sternum.  It  is  situated  between  the  costal 
cartilages  in  front  and  the  pleura  and  triangularis  sterni  mus- 
cle behind.  At  the  sixth  intercostal  space  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  external  and  internal. 

The  internal  division^  which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  artery,  passes  beneath  the  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib,  and  pierces  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle.  It  supplies  the  upper  and  anterior  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  and  inosculates  with  branches  of  the  epigastric,  thus 
iiMllQecting  the  external  iliac  and  subclavian  arteries. 

The  external  branch,  or  musculo-phrenic,  goes  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the  eleventh  intercostal  space, 
giving  ofl^  in  its  course,  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to 
the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles.  Its  branches  inoscu- 
late, with  the  lower  intercostal  arteries,  from  the  aorta. 

The  internal  mammary  artery,  before  it  divides,  gives  off 
the  following  branches : — 

The  anterior  intercostals  are  directed  outwards,  in  the  inter- 
costal spaces;  they  inosculate  with  the  aortic  intercostals. 
There  are  frequently  two  in  each  space. 

The  anterior,  or  perforating  branches,  pierce  the  internal  in- 
tercostal and  pectoralis  major  muscles.  They  are  distributed 
to  these  muscles,  and  to  the  integuments  and  mammary  gland, 
and  inosculate  with  branches  from  the  axillary  artery. 

The  mediastinal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  remains  of 
the  thymus  gland,  and  other  parts  in  the  mediastinal  space. 

A  branch — comes  nervi  phrenici — accompanies  the  phrenic 
nerve  to  the  diaphragm,  giving  branches  in  its  course  to  the 
pericardium.  The  internal  mammary  artery  has  two  vencs 
comites. 

The  Anterior  Cutaneous  Branches  of  the  upper  inter- 
costal nerves  may  be  seen  where  they  perforate  the  internal 
intercostal  and  pectoralis  major  muscles  near  the  sternum,  to 
reach  the  integument. 

There  are  ^ree  serous  sacs  in  the  thoracic  cavity — one  for 
each  lung,  and  one  for  the  heart.  The  necessity  of  each  of 
these  organs  having  appropriated  to  it  a  serous  membrane 
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will  Im  uttderatDoj  wlieii  it  is  considered  tliat  they  arc  sub- 
jecti:^d  io  mure  or  leas  raotiou.  Each  sac  is  (livirled  mU)  a 
visceral  and  a  ptirictal  portion,  Tlie  first  m  applii'tl  clost^ly 
to  the  external  siidiice  of  the  orgnn,  wliile  tho  other  rineij 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  wliicli  contahis  it.  Thus  two  ^ 
smooth  surfaces  ara  opposed  to  each  other,  which  are  con- 
stantly lubricated  with  aerura,  so  that  no  frictiou  is  caused 
by  their  movemontd  upon  €?ach  other* 


THK  PLEUltA. 

The  student  should  now  carefully  trace  the  reflections  of 
the  pleura  for  himself,  and  observe  its  relations  to  the  c*ju- 
tignous  parta^  and  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bixly.  The 
pleural  cavity  has  been  ex|>osed  by  separating  tlie  costal  car- 
tilages frura  I; he  ribs^  and  raiding  them  on  one  mdo  with  tlvo 
eorretapoudin^  Ijalf  of  t!ie  stAirnuni*  It  will  be  observed 
that  as  the  pleura  is  reflected  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  sternum,  it  proceeds  almost  directly  backwards  to  the 
vertebral  column. 

The  correspouding  portions  of  the  two  ploune  form  a  m[ 
turn  be  I,  wee  n  th  e  pi  o  n  ral  ea  vi  t  i  vh^  cal  1  *  id  t !  i  e  u  i  cdkm  t  in  u  m.  Tl  i  < 
lower  part  of  this  we|ytum  is  inclined  somewhat  to  the  left 
side  on  account  of  the  ]>osition  of  the  heart.  That  portion 
of  each  pleura  concerned  in  forming  the  mediastinum  ia 
called  the  pleura  mcdiastinalis.  As  this  is  traced  from  the 
sternum  bnckwanlsj  it  will  bo  found  in  the  upper  pjirt  of  tlic 
thorax  to  pass  almost  directly  lo  the  vert<?bni\  while  in  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  it  is  reflected  outwards  over  the 
pericardium,  to  which  it  closely  adheres,  excejjt  where  it 
covers  the  phrenic  nerve.  As  it  proceeds  backwards  it  is, 
near  the  miudle  of  the  mediastinum,  reflected  round  the  root 
of  the  Inng,  from  which  it  is  extended  over  the  entire  lujig, 
forming  the  pkvra  jmlmonaUs, 

In  the  lower  |>art  it  forms  a  fold  extending  from  the  '■-■•' 
of  the  lung  to  tlie  iliaphragia,  called  the  h'f/ammimn  /'' 
pulmxmk.  This  fold  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  with  the  apea 
towanls  the  root  of  the  lung.  If  the  lungs  be  drawn  fur 
wards  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pleurie  approach  cacli  other  as 
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they  are  reflected  firom  the  roots  of  the  lungs  and  the  peri- 
cardium to^the  vertebral  column. 

The  pleura  mediastinalis  is  continuous  below,  with  the 
'pleura  diaphragmatica^  and  laterally  with  the  pleura  costalts. 
The  former  lines  the  thoracic  sur&ce  of  the  diaphragm ;  the 
latter  covers  the  inner  surfiw^e  of  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
spaces,  the  internal  mammary  and  intercostal  arteries,  the 
splanchnic,  sympathetic  and  intercostal  nerves,  and  the  dor- 
sal ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  pleura  is  prolonged  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  above 
the  first  rib,  where  it  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower 

{•art  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  the  subclavian  artery, 
t  usually  extends  somewhat  higher  on  the  right  side  than 
on  the  left.  Small  masses  of  fat,  similar  to  the  appendices 
epiploicsB  on  the  colon,  are  sometimes  observed  on  the  medias- 
tinal and  diaphragmatic  portions. 

The  pleura  pulmonalis  lines  the  fissures  which  separate  the 
lobes  of  the  lung.  It  is  very  thin  and  elastic.  The  inner  or 
fibrous  layer  is  connected  with  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung. 
The  air  will  generally  escape  through  it  from  the  cells  when 
the  lungs  are  removed  from  the  thorax  and  inflated.  The 
fibrous  layer  of  the  costal  pleura  is  thicker  than  that  of  either 
of  the  other  portions,  and  more  easily  detached  from  the 
subjacent  tissues. 

The  shape  of  the  cavity  formed  by  the  parietal  pleura  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  lung  which  fills  it.  The  left  one  is 
longer  than  the  right,  but  not  so  broad.  Abscesses  rarely 
open  into  the  pleural  cavities,  either  from  the  lungs  or  from 
tne  surrounding  parts. 

Having  examined  the  pleura,  the  student  should  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  study  of  the  contents  of  the  mediastinal  space. 

The  boundaries  of  this  space  are  on  each  side  the  medias- 
tinal pleura,  in  front  the  sternum,  behind  the  vertebral 
column,  below  the  diaphragm,  and  above  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  thorax.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  organs,  especially 
of  their  position  in  the  thorax,  contained  in  this  space,  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  divide  it  into  four  parts ;  and  as 
the  heart  is  the  principal  organ  in  point  of  size  in  it,  it 
naturally  forms  the  basis  of  this  division. 

Observing  its  position,  or  that  of  the  pericardium,  the 
student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  these  di- 
visions. 
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The  anterior  is  situated  between  the  heart  and  the  ster- 
num; the  posterior  between  the  heart  and  the  spinal 
column;  the  superior^  between  the  heart  below,  and  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  thorax  above,  the  sternum  in  front,  and 
the  spinal  column  behind;  while  the  heart  and  pericar- 
dium occupy  the  middle.  The  mediastinal  pleune  form 
the  lateral  boundaries  of  each  of  these  divisions.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  heart  is  below  the  supe- 
rior mediastinum,  and  in  the  middle,  it  is  directly  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastina,  as  they  are  usually 
termed.  The  diagram,  Fig.  129,  representing  a  section  of 
the  thorax  in  the  median  line,  shows  „.    ,^^ 

the  relative  position  of  the  four  sub-  ** 

divisions  of  the  mediastinal  space.  g 

The  anterior  mediastinum  has  been 
exposed  by  the  longitudinal  section, 
and  removal  of  the  sternum.  It  con- 
tains the  lower  portion  of  the  remains 
of  the  thymus  gland,  areolar  tissue, 
and  some  fSett.  As  the  diaphragm  is 
deficient  behind  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
this  space  is  separated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  only  by  areolar  tissue, 
which  accounts  for  pus  sometimes 
passing  from  it  into  that  cavity.  The 
cavity  of  the  pericardium  can  be 
reached,  as  in  paracentesis  pericardii, 
through  this  space,  without  opening 
either  of  the  pleural  cavities. 


Diagram  of  ths  Thoracic 
MKDiASTiifA.  —  a,  h.  Dorsal 
vertebrae,  e.  Sternam.  d, 
Diapbragm,  or  lower  orifice  of 
tbe  tboraz.  e.  Upper  orifice  of 
tbe  thorax.  1.  Anterior  nicdi- 
astinuin.  2.  Middle  mediasti- 
num ;  figure  is  on  tbe  heart. 
3.  Posterior  mediastinum.  4. 
Superior  mediaetinum. 


The  Phrenic  Nerves  should  be 
noticed  before  examining  the  pericar- 
dium. They  will  be  found  passing 
through  the  middle  mediastinum,  from 
above  downwards  on  the  sides  of  the  pericardium,  between 
it  and  the  pleura.  They  can  usually  be  distinctly  seen  with- 
out dissectinff  off  the  pleura.  The  left  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  rignt,  on  account  of  the  projection  of  tlie  pericar- 
dium to  the  left  side.  They  descend  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
ramify  on  its  upper  surface,  between  it  and  the  plcurixi ;  some 
filaments  pass  through  the  muscle,  and  ramify  on  its  abdo- 
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minal  surface,  where  an  anastomosis  is  formed  between  the 
two  nerves.  They  are  said,  also,  to  anastomose  with  the 
pneumogastric  nerve  and  solar  plexus. 


The  Pericardium. 

The  Pericardium  is  a  fibro-serous  membrane,  which  sur- 
rounds the  heart.  To  obtain  a  good  view  of  it,  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  fat  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  should  be  removed. 
It  will  be  found  to  have  a  conical  form,  with  the  base  down- 
wards, and  the  apex  upwards.  The  base  is  closely  connected 
anteriorly,  to  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  from 
which  it  cannot,  without  difficulty,  especiallv  in  the  adult,  be 
separated.  In  consequence  of  this  attachment,  but  little 
motion  is  allowed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pericardmm.  The 
apex  terminates  above  by  being  blended  with  the  thoracic 
fescia,  the  external  layers  of  the  vena  cava,  aorta,  and  pulmo- 
nary artery,  some  distance  from  the  base  of  the  heart.  iMte- 
rally  it  is  in  relation  with  the  pleura©  and  phrenic  nerves.  In 
front  it  corresponds  to  the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
anterior  mediastinum  and  the  pleurae,  and  the  left  lung,  which 
is  excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  heart.  Posteriorly  it 
forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

Its  fibrous  or  external  lamina  is  perforated  by  all  the 
large  vessels  which  leave  or  enter  the  heart.  These  are  the 
two  venae  cavae,  the  aorta,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  four 
pulmonary  veins. 

The  pericardium  may  now  be  opened  by  making  a  longi- 
tudinal, and,  if  necessary,  a  transverse  incision.  The  inner 
or  serous  layer  presents  the  same  appearance  as  other  serous 
membranes.  It  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer, 
and  is  reflected  from  it  upon  the  large  vessels  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  and  from  them  over  the  heart  itself. 

It  is  reflected  from  the  fibrous  layer  to  the  vessels,  where 
that  layer  joins  their  outer  coats.  This  takes  place  upon  the 
vena  cava  descendens,  near  the  entrance  of  the  vena  azygos. 
At  first  it  is  limited  to  the  anterior  surface  of  this  vessel,  but 
nearly  surrounds  it  at  the  auricle.  It  is  Reflected  to  the  aorta 
at  its  arch,  and  to  the  pulmonary  artery  at  its  bifurcation ; 
and,  as  it  descends  to  the  ventricles,  it  completely  invests 
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those  vessels,  except  where  they  are  in  apposition.  It  covers 
anteriorly  the  pulmonary  veins  between  the  left  auricle  and 
their  divisions  into  branches.  The  vena  cava  ascendens  is 
only  partly  invested  by  it.  Where  it  is  reflected  over  the 
vesset,  it  forms  between  them  depressions  or  culs-de-sac. 

When  the  heart  is  empty,  it  lies  loosely  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pericardium,  but  when  the  former  is  full,  or  distended,  it 
just  fills  the  latter.  When  the  blood  escapes  from  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  or  from  the  great  vessels  at  its  base  into  the 
pericardium,  it  destroys  life  by  interfering  mechanically  with 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  composed  of  fibres 
crossing  in  diflerent  directions ;  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
however,  are  longitudinal.  This  membrane  is  very  strong 
and  slightly  elastic.  Although  the  heart,  when  distended, 
just  fills  tne  pericardium,  yet  the  latter  is  sometimes  in- 
creased to  two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  former,  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  fluid  in  it. 

The  student  should  observe  the  eflect  such  a  collection 
would  have  by  making  pressure  upon,  or  by  causing  dis- 

Slacement  of,  surrounding  organs.    Fat  is  not  unfrc<i[uently 
eposited  in  considerable  quantity  between  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart  and  the  serous  layer  which  invests  it. 


The  Heart. 

It  is  better  that  the  student  should  examine  the  heart  be- 
fore it  is  removed  from  the  thorax ;  or,  at  least,  the  more 
important  parts  of  it.  Before  proceeding  to  its  dissection,  he 
should  carefully  observe  its  position  in  the  thoracic  cavity, 
its  relations  to  contiguous  parts,  its  external  appearance,  and 
the  situation  of  its  different  com])artnients,  the  auricles  and 
ventricles. 

It  is  situated,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  lower  and  central 
part  of  the  thorax,  between  the  lungs,  and  resting  on  the 
diaphragm.  Its  form  is  conical,  presenting  a  base,  bcnly,  and 
apex.  The  hase  looks  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  rij^ht 
side ;  it  corresponds,  in  front,  to  an  oblique  line  extending 
across  the  sternum  from  the  third  intercostal  sjmce  on  the 
left  side  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  right  side ;  and  hehind, 
to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  dorsal  vertebraj,  from  which  it 
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is  separated  by  the  contents  of  the  posterior  mediastinum. 
The  apex  looks  forwards  and  to  the  left  side ;  being  nearly 
opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  sixth  rib  with  its  cartilage. 
The  cLods  of  the  heart  has  a  direction  from  right  to  left,  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  behind  forwards. 

Before  displacing  the  heart,  the  following  points  should  be 
carefully  observed : — 

The  three  great  vessels,  vena  cava  descendens,  aorta,  and 
pulmonary  artery,  will  be  seen  at  its  base.  The  vena  cava, 
Fig.  130  (5),  descends  on  the  right  side  to  enter  the  upper 
part  of  the  right  auricle.  The  pulmonary  artery,  Fig.  130 
(is),  prominent  at  its  commencement,  ascends  from  the  su- 
perior and  left  portion  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  aorta, 
Fig.  130  (e),  at  first  deep  seated  and  partly  concealed  by  the 
pulmonary  artery,  ascends  between  the  other  two.  The  right 
auricle,  Fig.  130  (1 ),  is  applied  to  the  aorta,  and  the  left  auricle 
Fig.  130  (2),  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  the  left  auricle  can  be  seen  while  the  heart  is  in  situ;  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  aorta,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
right  auricle  beinff  situated  in  front  of  it. 

A  large  part  of  tjie  righi  auricle,  Fig.  130  (i),  can  be  seen 
without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  heart,  of  which  it  forms 
the  upper  and  right  portion.  It  presents  anteriorly,  and  to 
the  right,  a  smooth  shining  convex  surface,  which  corre- 
sponds mainlv  to  the  right  lung  and  to  the  djaphragm,. 
just  above  wnich  it  is  joined  by  the  vena  cava  ascendens. 
It  is  separated,  superficially,  from  the  right  ventricle  by  a 
groove,  which  is  occupied  bv  the  anterior  coronary  artery 
and  vein,  and  corresponds  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  septum. 

The  right  ventricle,  Fig.  130  (s),  forms  a  large  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  heart.  Its  anterior  surface,  as  now 
seen,  is  convex,  and  of  a  triangular  shape ;  its  lower  border 
rests  on  the  diaphragm,  while  its  superior  left  border  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  left  ventricle  by  a  groove.  Fig.  130  (11),  which 
corresponds  to  the  ventricular  septum,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  posterior  coronary  artery  and  vein;  its  base,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  corresponds  to  the  right  auricle  and  the 
pulmonary  artery.  A  small  portion  of  the  k/t  ventrich,  Fig. 
130  (4),  is  seen  to  the  left  and  above  the  right  ventricle.  It 
projects  lower  down  than  the  right,  anJ  thus  forms  the  apex 
of  the  heart. 
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The  heart  should  bow  be  lifted  front  tlie  pt^ricai'dium  so 
as  to  bring  into  view  its  reinamirig  eurtkises.  Tlio  inferior 
surfiice  of  tlie  riglst  ventrielo,  Fig.  181  (a^  is  flat,  triano:ular 
and  horizon tid ;  it  eorre,s|ji>nds  to  tbtj  cordiibrm  tendon  of  the 
dtaj)hnigui*  Tlie  postorior  and  let\  surfa^jc  c»f  t)ie  hfi  ven- 
tricle. Fig.  131  (4)^  is  round,  and  corresponds  partly  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  f)urtly  to  the  jx*sterior  niediastinmn  and  left 
lung*  The  ventriclea  are  separated  behind  by  a  groovCi 
Fig*  181  f  i  0)1  similar  to  the  one  noticed  in  front;  it  is  occu- 
pied by  tne  posterior  coronary  vessels. 

Fig.  ISO. 


Asf  AwTimon  Vrnw  or  ttut  Urant 
inf   A  VisnTrcAt.    P«tiiTto^»    wrxii    its 

VMtaKLt    llfJRrTKI*,— I.    kijjhl     llUfiL'k*. 

4.  Lisft  veitlrielD.     *»  1'  on^ 

^»vii*      (i.  A^nn,     T.    I  I  riry 

nrlerf.     fl,  Tb»itrtefm  u,,.     i.     0. 

Lea  prioiitivo  cAr^^ti^L  h*.  Loll  «iib- 
cliiTiiiD  »rl<5ry.  IL  Atiterifir  tunliftc 
ifi'pjolii  Lfi  tliv  vcrtirnt  gpfi**vv.  1 2.  Pu»- 
k'Hitf  ventvb  frtifii  tba  iniHwviTMf 
grouvct  13,  Maiii  trunk  of  thf^  |iulmo- 
nrtrj  ftrttsrj^ 


A  PtnTKiijijn  Viiw  or  tins  Ukaiit 

w  A  VnmwAh  Fwfitnow,  with  it* 
Vf;Siltl*i  iJfjjBCTRO,— I,  KiK*it  fttfrielet 
2.  L*fl  Aciriol*,  8,  Ri^ht  rrfirfick*. 
4.  Lea  vcMitrtdo,      ^,  A^  ma 

vein*    7.  Lea  f»oitMt**f  j]ii;...  ^  -^ia* 

8.  End  (if  the  Iffi  »tiricili«.  U.  <ir«»i 
i^tsruftiirj?  vein.  10.  rimtefjor  cartliM 
Vf^sAPlii  in  iht>  vefiix^ml  gnoqvit.  IL 
TIju  wirmi  tti  tlifi  trunsvorK  jtnwre. 


The  posterior  surfaco  of  the  auricles,  Fig,  131  (t,  a  J,  ia 
convex,  and  corres]ionds  to  the  posterior  mediastintira;  it  is 
divided  verticiLlly  by  a  groove^  which  corresponds  to  the  au- 
riciilar  septum,  and  is  separated  from  the  ventricles  hj 
another  groove,  which  corresponds  to  the  auriculo- ventri- 
cular septum.  The  pulmonary  veins,  Fig,  131  («,  i\  may 
26 
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be  seen  coming  from  the  lungs,  and  entering  the  left  au- 
ricle.* 

Eeplacing  the  heart  in  the  pericardium,  the  student  should 
now  proceed  to  its  dissection,  commencing  with  the  Right  • 
Auricle.  Make  an  incision  from  the  vena  cava  descendens 
down  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens,  and  atiother  transversely 
from  this  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  auricle.  The  blood  and 
coagula  usually  found  in  this  cavity  must  be  removed  with 
a  sponge  and  water. 

That  portion  of  the  auricle  between  the  mouths  of  the 
vensB  cavsB  is  called  the  sinus  venosus^  while  the  elongated 
portion  on  the  left  is  termed  the  auricula^  or  appendix  aicri- 
culce  ;  from  the  shape  of  the  latter  the  term  auricle  has  been 
applied  to  the  entire  cavity.  The  right  portion  of  the  walls 
of  the  sinus  seem  to  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  veme 
cavae,  and  is  nearly  destitute  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  following  are  to  be  observed  in  the  right  auricle: 
The  tubercle  of  Lower,  the  fossa  ovalis,  the  annulus  ovalis, 
or  isthmus  of  Vieussens,  the  valve  oLJSustachius,  the  mouth 
of  the  coronary  vein,  the  valve  of  Tnebesius,  the  foramina 
of  Thebesius,  and  the  musculi  pectinati. 

The  tvhercle  of  9ower  is  a  smooth  rounded  projection, 
situated  below  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  mouth  of  the 
descending  cava.  It  is  formed  by  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
wall,  and  by  the  oblique  manner  in  which  the  venaB  cavaj 
join  the  auricle. 

The  fossa  ovalis^  Fig.  132,  ^,  is  a  depression  situated  just 
above  the  mouth  of  the  ascending  cava  and  on  the  auricular 
septum.  It  indicates  the  position  oi  \\iq  foramen  ovale  in  the 
foetal  heart,  and  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  prolongation 
upwards  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ascending  cava.  In  the 
upper  part  of  this  fossa  a  small  valvular  opening  is  frequently 
found  m  the  adult  heart,  leading  into  the  left  auricle ;  from 
its  oblique  direction,  probably  no  intermixture  of  the  blood 
in  the  auricles  takes  place  through  it. 

The  annulus  ovalis^  or  isthmus  of  Vieussens^  Fig.  132,  5,  con- 
sists of  an  elevation  around  the  upper  and  left  margin  of  the 
fossa  ovalis.    In  some  hearts  it  is  very  imperfect. 

'  The  vessels  of  the  heart  cannot  be  very  satisfactorily  traced  unlesa.  they 
are  injected ;  and  as  this  cannot  weU  be  done  in  the  heart  that  is  intended 
for  dissection,  another  one  will  be  required  for  this  purpose. 
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The  mh^  of  EmkLcMus^  Fi^«  1S2,  n,  m  a  duplieature  of  the 
lining  momhrane  of  tho  aurielo,  extetnling  upwtmls  fmm  tho 
anterior  and  inner  margin  of  the  mouth  of  the  aaooadiixg 


Hi: AWT  prA*'^j»  WITH  IT«  A?fTP.Rfnw  Sr-RFArr  Fr-wAwriw*  Ajtn  it*  Ai**ti  Ttrmfuti 
TO  Tit K  KifiiiT  lli?rD  ot  TiiP  SfkctTitoh.  Till."  KiGiiT  Amia^ia  Ann  IXmar  Vin** 
TBJi'i.jt  AifK  TWtii  oi'K^Kfn  PAftTM  i-f  EioiiT  Ai  itt(  t,r.,  — A,  Kotmnfict  ttf  rvnn  fi»vft 
■HJierlorp   which   iii   ttjclf  iiinrkcid   r/>     In.rf'rlur  i^jn^ii,  ijitirkiiil  r,  Itiia  a  TJfuLi}  jmiiotl 


tbroMgTi  U  ttitui  ihti  tuiride,     m.  Tbti  nmQotb  part  of  iho  mirSil 
tintit  pet^n  m  tho  nuHciilar  ftpptfndin  wbkU  u  ctit  opftii.   u.   4 
Ovor  the  mouth  i»f  ihn  infvrinf  onriit    i.  Fn^igA  omlip*  or  v^fi  < 

RlClfT  \ 


'  vtilvc  pUci'il 
<  jiaMAu^ii  tbr<ju>t1i 

PAIITS  IS   TUKI 

I  jr^nppimTii*  M.  Cavity  of 
eonujt  iLrt«;fiueu^»  iuitiling  t^  lUu  i»t>uih  i*t  Hk^  |>uiiitaU4i*y  artery  jl^.  K  Cqovqx  »tp- 
lumbctwi^eQ  Lhe  vontrieles*  <2,  Aiiteriur  i^giiieut  (jf  th«i  trkkippitl  irnl?*  ecuiiiocted 
bj  ii«iid«r  ebonU,  tbtf  otiord»  teodiueir,  to  tb«  muioiill  pApillvw  f.    /.  Tbt  torta* 

cava,  along  the  left  border  of  the  foesa  ovalis..  It  performs 
no  office  in  Uhj  adult  liimrt,  and  \b  ofteti  dciicicnt,  or  scarcely 
perceptible.    In  the  fcotal  heart  it  serves  to  direct  the  blood 
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from  the  ascending  cava  into  the  left  auricle  through  the 
foramen  ovale. 

The  rrwuth  of  the  cor<mary  vein^  Fig.  132,  v,  is  placed  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  Eustachian  valve.  It  is  partly  covered  by 
a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  auricle,  which  is  named 
the  valve  of  Thebesius.  It  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood 
into  the  vein  when  the  auricle  contracts ;  its  office,  however, 
cannot  be  very  important,  as  it  is  often  imperfect  or  wholly 
absent. 

The  foramina  of  Thebesius  are  small  openings,  consisting  of 
the  mouths  of  veins,  or  of  mere  crypts  m  the  parietes  of  the 
auricle.    They  vary  in  number  and  in  their  location. 

The  musculi  pectinati,  Fig.  132,  o,  are  muscular  fasciculi, 
which  extend  in  parallel  lines  from  the  auricula  to  the 
auriculo- ventricular  orifice.  They  are  named  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  They  are  crossed  by  other 
fasciculi,  which  cause  a  reticulated  appearance.  This  reticu- 
lated arrangement  is  observed  especially  in  the  auricular 
appendix.  The  inner  and  outer  membranes  are  in  contact 
with  each  other  between  the  muscular  fesciculi  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  auricle.  In  examining  the  structure  of  the  walls 
of  the  auricle  it  wilfc  be  seen  that  they  are  not  adapted  to 
exert  much -force  in  expelling  the  blood  from  the  auricle  into 
the  ventricle. 

The  interior  of  the  Eight  Ventricle  should  now  be  ex- 
amined. For  this  purpose  make  two  incisions  from  its  apex 
to  its  base,  along  the  ventricular  septum,  and  raise  the  whole 
of  its  right  and  anterior  wall  without  detaching  it  at  the  base. 
To  facilitate  the  study  of  the  parts  around  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  this  flap  may  be  divided  through  its 
centre. 

The  following  parts  will  be  found  in  the  dissection  of  this 
cavity : — 

The  columnce  camece  are  muscular  projections  on  the  inner 
Burfece  of  the  ventricle.  They  present  three  different  kinds 
of  arrangement.  The  first  kind  are  adherent  to  the  walls 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  second  are  attached  to 
the  walls  at  their  extremities,  while  the  middle  part  of  each 
is  surrounded  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle.  They 
cross  each  other  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form  a  reticu- 
lated appearance.    The  third  set,  or  musculi  papillares,  are 
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few  m  number-    Tbey  are  attached^  by  one  extremity,  to  the 

walls  of  tbc  ventricle,  and  by  the  other  to  the  chonJro  tcndi* 
neai;  they  have  been  c-alled  the  vmsdes  0/  that  imtrt.  The 
fleshy  coliimng  give  to  the  internal  aurllica  of  the  vontricl© 
ati  irregnlar  areolar  appearance,  and  increase  the  extant  of 
the  lining  membrane. 

The  choTiM  tmdmem  aro  small  tondinous  cords  which  ex* 
tend  from  the  third  set  of  the  cohirnmo  earnejjj  to  the  tricuspid 
vaive,  Fig.  132,  c;  some  of  them,  however,  prn*x^ed  directly 
from  tht5  parietea  of  the  ventricle  to  the  valve.  These 
tendinous  chorda  enter  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  valve, 
which  they  traverse  in  ditterent  directions;  aomeof  them  are 
inserted  into  the  fibrous  ssone  which  gurroundg  the  marfrin  of 
the  auriculo-ventricahir  orifice.  They  enable  the  fle^^hy 
columns  to  which  they  are  attached  to  separate,  in  the  fir*st 
plmx^.,  the  tricuspid  vulvit  from  tlie  parietcj^  of  the  ventriele, 
and  thus  allf^w  the  bhxnl  lo  get  beneath  it,  and  wlicn  the 
valve  m  forced  upwards  to  close  the  opening  thcjr  act  m  stays 
by  preventing  it  from  being  carried  into  the  auricle. 

The  tricmptd  vulvt^  Pig,  182,  c,  consists  of  an  annular  fold 
reflecU'd  from  the  nnirgin  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifice 
into  tlie  ventricle.  Its  free  bonier  m  usually  divided  into 
three  segmental,  but  ftoraetimei^  into  four,  or  even  more.  It 
contains,  besides  the  chords  tendineie-j  sonm  fibrous  tissue 
which  projects  into  it  from  the  margin  of  the  opening  into 
the  auricle.  Sniall  fleshy  nifiHai^^  are  sometimes  observed 
attached  to  it^  free  bonier.  The  largest  of  the  three  seg- 
ments is  placed  between  the  at>enings  into  the  uuricle  and 
pulmonary  artery,  Thiii  segment  may,  fierhap*?,  prevent  the 
lilood  frum  passing  into  the  ptdrnoTiary  artery  during  the 
filling  of  the  ventricle,  llie  tricusjnd  valve  closes  the  t)j>eu* 
ifig  between  tlie  anriele  and  ventricle^  when  the  latter  con- 
tracts to  force  the  blood  inU3  the  pulmonary  arter}". 

The  auricuh-mntrwiilar  orijiee  is  situated  at  the  right  and 
posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  of  an  ellip- 
tical form,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  barsd  or  zone,  tcj 
which  the  tricuspid  valve  and  inusculnr  filu^es  in  the  parietea 
of  the  auricle  ana  ventricle  are  attached.  Its  antero-poatcrior 
diameter  is  larger  than  the  transverse. 

The  amtia  ark:rioJius^  or  mfumltfjiflu?}}.  Fig,  132j  a,  is  a  pro- 
jection of  the  vcatricle  upwards  to  join  the  pulmonary  artery. 
It  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  left  portion  of  the  base.  The 
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inner  surface  of  the  infundibulum  is  smooth,  which  facilitates 
the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  term  hcus  planus  has  been  applied  to 
this  surface. 

The  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  infundibulum,  ana  about  three-fourths  of  an  mch 
from  the  opening  into  the  auricle,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  muscular  elevation.  It  is  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  round,  and  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
zone  to  which  are  attached  muscular  fibres  of  the  walls  of 
the  ventricle,  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery,  and  the  semilunar 
valves. 

To  examine  the  semilunar  valves  and  the  sinuses  of  Val- 
salva, the  pulmonary  artery  must  be  slit  up  for  an  inch  or 
more  from  its  commencement. 

The  semilunar,  or  sigmoid  valves,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  are  similar  in  appearance  and  structure  to 
those  at  the  mouth  of  the  aorta.  Fig  134  (i,  2,  s).  They  are 
three  in  number.  They  consist  of  folds  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  ventricle  and  artery,  inclosing  a  fibrous  tissue 
similar  to  the  middle  coat  of  the  latter.  When  they  are  de- 
pressed and  made  tense,  each  presents  a  smooth  convex  sur- 
face towards  the  ventricle,  and  a  concave  surface  towards  the 
artery.  In  the  centre  of  the  free  border  of  each  valve  is  a 
small  nodule  or  sesamoid  body,  u&med  corpus  Arantii  Fig.  134, 
c.  When  the  valves  are  depressed  and  these  small  bodies  are 
brought  in  apposition  in  the  centre,  a  perfect  closure  of  the 
mouth  of  the  artery  is  secured.  Tne  semilunar  valves, 
although  thin  and  apparently  very  delicate,  are  capable  of 
resisting  a  great  deal  of  force.  They  offer  no  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the  artery, 
but  effectually  prevent  its  return  from  the  latter  into  the 
former. 

The  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  Fig.  134, 5,  t,  t,  consist  of  three  small 
pouches,  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and,  also,  as  will  be  seen,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta.  They  are  formed,  by  dilatations,  in  the  coats  of  the 
artery,  between  which  and  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  valves 
they  are  placed.  They  secure  the  closure  of  the  valves  by 
allowing  the  blood  to  get  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the 
artery.  They  are  more  distinct  in  old  than  in  young  per- 
sons. 
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The  student  should  now  proceed  to  the  disaection  of  the 
left  side  of  thi^-  ht^art,  begiuning  with  the  auricle.  To  reach 
this  cavitj,  the  apex  of  the  heart  must  be  drawn  forwards 
aod  upwards.  Make  a  vertical  incision  between  the  mouths 
of  the  pulmonary  veins  on  the  right  and  left  side,  and  another 
from  this  into  the  auricula. 

The  Left  Auricle  is  of  a  cuboidal  form,  esjiecially  that 
portion  which  corresponds  to  the  sinus  of  the  nght  auricle, 
it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  right,  but  has  thicker  and 
stronger  parietes*  The  apprndix  aurkufau  Fig.  133,  r/,  is 
longer  aiKi  more  curved  thau  that  of  the  right  auricle,  but  ia 
not  so  largn*  ly  junction  with  the  mius^  or  larger  portion, 
\B  rnarked  by  a  con>*trictetl  orifice.  The  muscuU  pecUmUi 
are  tbnnd  only  in  thi*^  part  of  the  auricle,  and  are  leas  nume* 
pons  tlian  in  the  right  appendix. 


Fig.  las, 


H«JI1T  i¥i^  moil  Btfnr^ii,  Ast» 
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lti«  ftmf  iiulnionftty  Ttftlit*  d.  hirTi 
ttuhi'iilnr  ft|ipen'tngc.     f.  SU^bl  'Je- 

10  th<>  fiiaim  uTiili^  %m  Ih*  Hght  *iUI;**, 
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th  »'  Tht!  tWEi  ^rnitfiJi  of  iiiiJfjfiult  [W* 
fiilhirrN.  a.  Svotiun  of  the  thick 
WftlVn  fifth li"  rf^ntmle,  which  iniiy  bi* 
ciiiuf^iircd  wiiU  lliHl  of  tbe  wnllt  of 
the-  right  Tontriele.  r,  Rtiiriitic«  ot 
iiifi'rjur  nmjA  iiit«  rtjgbt  imriel«. 
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The  inner  surface  of  tlie  sinus  is,  for  the  most  part,  smooth. 
The  i^qdum  anrkulartim^  Fig.  133,  a,  presents  no  depre^s.sion, 
or  only  a  very  silight  one,  corresponding  to  the  (oma  oval  is*. 
When  an  opening  doe^  exist  between  the  auricles,  a  ^inall 
valvular  told  mny  be  ob^ervetb  Tlio  montliH  of  ihv  pulmo' 
nnri/  vein^^  Fig.  133,  c,  c,  c,  will  be  scon,  two  on  the  right, 
and  two  on  the  left  side.    Sometimes  the  veins  on  the  same 
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side  open  into  the  auricle  by  a  single  orifice.  The  mouths  of 
the  pulmonary  veins  have  no  valves.  The  auriculo- ventricu- 
lar orifice  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the 
auricla 

To  expose  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  make  two  in- 
cisions from  the  apex  to  the  base,  along  the  septum  ventricu- 
lorum.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
parts  within  the  cavity.  To  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
mitral  valves,  the  flap  thus  raised  may  be  divided  into  two 
by  making  an  incision  through  its  centre. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  right,  and  it  contains  nearly  the  same 
number  of  things  to  be  examined. 

The  columnce  carnece  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  right, 
but  present  the  same  general  arrangement.  They  are  divided 
into  three  sets,  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  right.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta  they  are  absent,  and,  consequently,  the  surface  is  here 
smooth.  Those  which  have  the  chordfle  tendinese  attached  to 
them  are  larger  and  stronger  than  the  corresponding  ones  in 
the  right  ventricle. 

The  diordce  tendineoB  are  larger,  but  fewer  in  nimiber. 
They  connect  the  mitral  valve  to  the  fleshy  columns,  and  at 
the  same  time  enter  into  the  structure  of  this  valve,  and  con- 
tribute much  to  its  stren^h. 

The  mitral  valve  is  situated  at  the  auriculo- ventricular 
opening.  Its  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  tricuspid 
valve.  Its  free  margin  is  \isually  divided  into  only  two  seg- 
ments. The  term  mitral  has  been  applied  to  this  valve  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  bishop's  mitre.  The  right  ante- 
rior segment  is  the  largest.  From  its  position  at  the  base  of 
the  ventricle,  it  is  capable  of  closing  the  opening  into  the 
aorta,  or  of  assisting  in  closing  the  opening  into  the  auricle. 
The  left  posterior  segment  is  smaller,  and,  also,  has  less 
mobility. 

The  auricuh-ventricular  orifice  is  smaller  than  the  right. 
Its  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  its  antero-posterior. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  zone,  which  is  blendea  in  front 
and  to  the  right  side  with  the  fibrous  zone  which  surrounds 
the  aortic  opening.  When  it  is  viewed  from  the  ventricle,  it 
appears  more  like  a  fissure  than  an  oval  opening;  this  results 
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from  the  mitral  valve  having  only  two  sclents.  The  fibrous 
band  which  surrounds  this  opening  furnishes  an  attachment 
for  the  muscular  walls  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  for 
the  mitral  valve. 

The  aortic  opening  is  round,  and  a  little  smaller  than  the 
mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  situated  at  the  right 
anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  ventricle.  There  is  hero 
no  infundibular  prolongation  upwards  to  join  the  aorta,  as 
there  is  in  the  right  ventricle  to  join  the  pulmonary  artery, 
hence  the  mouth  of  the  aorta  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
opening  into  the  auricle.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  ring, 
which  lorms  a  medium  of  attachment  for  the  middle  coat  of 
the  aorta,  the  semilunar  valves,  and  the  muscular  parietes  of 
the  ventricle.  This  ring,  it  will  be  observed,  is  on  one  side, 
common  to  the  aortic  and  auricular  orifices,  and  forms  the 
only  septum  between  them. 

Fig.  184. 
Part  or  thb  Leit  VsirriticLB, 

AND  COMlfSlfCBlfB5T  Or  THB  AORTA 
LAID    0PB5  TO   SHOW   THB   SiGlfOID 

Valvbs. — a.  Portion  of  the  aorta. 
V.  Muscnlar  wall  of  the  left  tod  triole. 
1, 2,  3.  Semilanar  or  sigmoid  ralTes. 
c,  Corpus  Aran  til  in  one  of  them, 
e.  Thin  Innated  marginal  portion 
or  lanala.  ;  I,  I.  Sinasea  of  Val- 
salva. (,  (.  Months  of  the  two  ooro- 
nary  arteries  of  the  heart,  m. 
Anterior  segment  of  the  mitral 
Talve,  the  fibrous  structure  of  which 
is  continuous  above  with  the  aortio 
tendinous  sone,  opposite  the  attach- 
ed margin  of  the  sigmoid  valve, 
marked  1.  Opposite  the  valves  2 
and  3»  the  tendinous  zone  receives 
below  the  muscular  sdbstanceof  the 
ventricle  r.  A.  Larger  chords  ten- 
dinn.    o,  o.  Musculi  papillares. 

The  semilunar  ov  sigmoid  valves^  and  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva^ 
Fig.  134,  have  the  same  arrangement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta,  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  valves 
are  thicker  and  stronger,  while  the  sinuses  are  somewhat 
larger  and  more  distinct.  The  corpora  Arantii  in  these  valves 
are  particularly  well  marked.  In  the  sinuses,  behind  the 
left  and  anterior  valves,  will  be  found  the  orifices  of  the 
coronary  arteries. 
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The  cavities  of  the  heart  are  lined  by  a  serous  membrane 
which  is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  all  the 
vessels  which  communicate  with  these  cavities.  The  difiierent 
valves  of  the  heart  are  formed,  as  has  been  seen,  principally, 
by  duplicatures  of  this  membrane.  It  is  not  of  equal  thick- 
ness throughout  its  whole  extent  It  is  called  the  endo- 
cardium. 

By  contrasting  the  form  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls,  they  will  be  found  to  be  quite  different 
The  right  ventricle  has  a  pyramidal  form,  with  three  well- 
markea  sides ;  the  inferior  is  flat,  the  anterior  concave,  and 
the  left  posterior,  which  corresponds  to  the  septum  ventricu- 
lorum,  is  convex.  The  left  ventricle  has  a  conical  shape,  and 
consequently  presents  no  particular  surface.  The  base  of 
each  ventricle  slopes  from  before  backwards,  and  from  above 
downwards,  making  the  anterior  surface  longer  than  the 
posterior.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  left  ventricle  is 
partly  received  into  the  right.  There  is  probablv  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  ventricles,  although  the 
capacity  of  the  left  seems  to  be  much  less  than  that  of  the 
right  in  the  dead  subject  This  is  owing  to  the  flaccid  con- 
dition of  the  walls  of  the  right,  whUe  those  of  the  left  are 
firm  and  contracted.  Each  ventricle  will  contain  about  three 
ounces  of  blood. 

The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  about  three  times  as 
thibk  as  those  of  the  right.  The  thickness,  however,  varies 
iu  each  at  different  points.  In  the  right  the  thickness  is  the 
greatest  at  the  base,  while  in  the  left  it  is  greater  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  base  or  apex.  The  thickness  of  the  sep- 
tum ventricalorum  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  walls  of 
the  left  ventricle,  of  which  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  part,  than 
of  the  right.  The  relative  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  corresponds  to  the  force  which  each  is  required  to 
exert  in  propelling  the  blood  through  the  vessels. 

The  relative  position  of  the  four  great  orifices  at  the  base 
of  the  heart  should  be  noticed.  To  do  this  the  auricles 
should  be  detached  just  above  the  auriculo- ventricular  open- 
ings, and  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  just  above  tneir 
mouths.  The  openings  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles, 
Fig.  135  (4,  7),  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  posterior  part  and 
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Bides  of  tlie  hnm  of  the  ventricles,  wliile  the  mouth  of  the 
aorfa^  Fig.  135  (i  a),  is  eituattid  bt?tween  and  in  front  of  thein; 
tlie  urilice  of  tha  pulmonary  artery,  Fig,  \^d  { r  i  \  m  fiituittud 

Fig.  lU, 

A  VKWTICAI.  TIKW  OP  TER  AoiliClJl,0- 

VjEJfTmertAn  A»r»  Artjcrial  Valvisij^ 

J.B  mTRn  BY  A  SfcCTtOlf  OP  tRR  IUauT 

AT  fum  0«TiiTv  VE509uir  akh  or  tiu 

AWTICmKS     AT    TnEIB    VjlLVRfl*^!*  D*- 

|}n»MiuQ  in  ib©  kfl  lurid*  Ht  the  Uft 
<»Uiim  vtnofuia.  2,  Dttpretiioo  in  tfaa 
rifbt  ftiiHole  ftt  Uie  right  o*1iuni  vmi&- 
lOm,  3|  S.  Sftclion  of  tb  q  pant  ivb  of  (lii 
titfl  Hurl  Die.  4.  Superior  or  fturi^ubur  fA^co 
orth*?  two  folds  of  tli«  mitnl  tuivo.  &« 
Se^crtiMo  of  tbo  ^eatflf  coroniu'j  reiti. 
01  fL  SeetloQ  of  tbe  parietes  nl  llie  bttae 
of  tba  right  munc]e,  t>  Aurluylar  fnca 
of  lh«  three  foUtji  of  th«  tricuspid  thIt o, 
flit  Tfa«  oriftecF  (if  thtj  granter  euronnry 
T«lii,  9,  Septtim  of  iho  miriolci,  10. 
A  MvHlQn  of  Ihp  tinrl:*  to  phow  ilt  sij^ 
Oioid  Tih«-9.  IL  Tbo  puloiomiry  Hfterjr 
fr](b  i(i  vslva«, 

in  front,  and  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  of  tliat  of  the 
aorta. 

These  orifices  airs  surrouTidcd  hyjilrous  zones  whicb^  taken 
togother,  ii^ay  be  reganle*!  as  forming  the  fruuiework  of  the 
heart.  While  they  give  to  each  or i lice  its  juirticular  ishatie, 
they  furnish  a  fixed  attachment  for  a  portion  of  the  mu^ci-lrT 
parietea  of  the  heart,  for  the  valvea,  and  for  tho  fibrous  > 
of  the  aorta  and  pultnonary  arttTy,  The  space  between  ijic 
fibrous  rings  of  the  auric*uh>veutiicnlar  openings  and  the 
muuth  of  the  aorta,  is  filled  with  a  dense  fibrous  ssnbstancc, 
which  addy  greatly  to  the  fu^iHdity  of  this  j>art  of  thtt  heart, 
A  Ixine  is  frerjuently  found  in  this  space,  in  the  hearts  of 
some  of  the  lower  animak. 

The  heart  may  bo  regarded  as  a  hollow  miiBcIe,  divided 
into  two  compartmenls.  Thciic  arc  subdivided  into  the 
aurieular  and  veatricidarj  whleh  have  no  muscular  fibres  in 
common.  The  muiaeular  parietes  of  the  auricles  contain 
fibres  which  are  commoti  to  both,  and  others  which  Ixdoug 
to  each  exclusively*  The  same  is  true  of  the  ventricles.  The 
muscuhir  strncture  of  the  heart  seems  to  diftcr  from  tliat.  of 
every  other  organ  in  the  bmly.     It  partakeii,  Uiore  or  leas,  of 
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the  character  of  both  the  striated  and  non-striated  muscles, 
and  yet  is  diflferent  from  either  of  them.  It  is  exceedingly- 
dense  and  compact,  with  scarcely  any  areolar  tissue  inter- 
vening between  its^  fibres  or  fasciculi.  The  fibres  are  vari- 
ously arranged.  Some  of  them  have  a  parallel  direction, 
while  others  interlace  and  intermix  with  each  other.  In 
function,  the  heart  is  closely  allied  to  the  non-striated  or  in- 
voluntary muscles. 

The  Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Auricles,  Fig.  136,  are 
divided  into  the  proper  and  common.  The  common  have  a 
transverse  direction,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  superficial. 
They  are  attached  to  and  extend  between  the  fibrous  zones 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  They  form  a  very  distinct 
layer  on  the  anterior  walls  behind  the  aorta.  Some  fibres 
pass  into  the  septum  auriculorum.  The  proper  JU/res  have 
not  the  same  arrangement  in  the  two  auricles.  In  the  Uft^ 
they  are  expanded  over  the  parietes  so  as  to  form  a  smooth 
even  surface.  They  consist  of  fasciculi,  which  have  either  a 
circular  or  oblique  direction,  and  are  attached  to  the  fibrous 
ring  of  the  opening  into  the  ventricle.  Fasciculi  spread 
out  between  the  orifices  of  the  right  and  left  pulmonary 
veins,  and  also  pass  between  and  around  those  of  the  same 
side.  Some  fibres  surround  the  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing; others  pass  into  the  septum  auriculorum,  while  others 
8t2l  mix  with  the  common  or  superficial  fibres.  In  the 
auricula,  they  form  a  network.  In  the  right  auricle,  the 
fibres  are  arranged  more  distinctly  in  fasciculi,  leaving  between 
them  interspaces  in  which  the  endocardium  and  pericardium 
are  separated  merely  by  areolar  tissue ;  thev  are  also  limited 
to  a  portion  of  the  walls.  The  direction  of  the  fibres  varies, 
being  either  oblique  or  circular.  They  are  attached  to  the 
fibrous  zone  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  In  the 
auricula,  they  form  a  reticulated  arrangement. 

The  Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Ventricles,  Fig.  136,  like 
those  of  the  auricles,  are  divided  into  the  common  and  proper. 
The  common  fibres  consist  of  two  portions,  the  superficial, 
and  the  deep-seated  or  the  reflected.  The  superficial  fibres 
are  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  proper,  and  become  the  cfecp- 
seated^  or  reflected  fibres,  after  they  have  penetrated  the  cavities 
of  the  ventricles  at  their  apices.    If  they  be  traced,  they  will 
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he  found  to  arise  from  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  zones,  and  to  pass  down* 
wards,  those  in  front  from  rigtt  to 
left,  and  tkoae  behind  from  left  to 
rightj  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  As 
the  J  enter  the  ventricles,  those  from 
bemtid  twist  round  thoae  from  l>e- 
fore,  BO  as  to  form  a  stellated  ap- 
pearance. Having  entered  the 
cavities  of  the  ventricles,  they  pass 
upwards  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  one  upon  which  the^ descended; 
so  that  the  fibres  which  assist  in 
furming  the  anterior  walls  as  they 
descend  on  the  outside,  will  assist 
in  forming  the  posterior  walla  as 
thoy  ascend  on  the  inside.  Some 
of  them  terminate  by  being  inserted 
into  the  fibrous  zones,  and  others 
in  the  columnse  canieae.  As  many 
of  the  superficial  fibres  penetrate 
the  ventricles  before  reacliing  the 
apex,  loops  of  different  lengths  are 
ibrmed  one  witliin  another,  thus 
increaaing  the  thickness  of  the 
ventricular  parietas  from  the  apex 
towanls  the  baaa- 

The  proper  fibres  of  the  ventri* 
cles  form   two   hollow  truncated 
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two 

coneS}  which  are  covered  on  the  outside  by  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  common  fibres,  and  on  the  inside  by  the  re- 
flected portion*  There  is  one  cone  for  each  ventricle.  Their 
bases  are  connected  to  the  fibrous  zones  around  the  auricido- 
ventricular  opeaiagR.  They  arecomposed  of  circular,  oblique, 
and  spiral  fibres. 

To  unravel  tbe  muscular  structijre  of  the  heart,  the  stu- 
dent should  liegin  with  that  of  a  bullock.  This  should  be 
prejmred  by  boiling  and  maceration,  until  the  fibres  can  be 
loosened  up,  and  separated  from  each  other.  It  will  require 
ranch  time  and  patience  to  trace  out  the  diiTereut  fibres  and 
their  connections* 
27 
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The  Te^els  of  tlie  heart  consist  of  a  right  and  left  coronary 
artery,  and  a  coronary  vein. 

The  Right  Coronary  Artery,  Fig.  130  (i  i),  arijaes  from 
the  aorta  above  the  anterior  semilunar  valve*  At  first,  it  is 
concealed  by  the  conns  arteriosus,  between  which  and  the 
right  aiiTicle^  it  passes  to  enter  the  anricalo^ventricnlar  groove; 
it  winds  round  in  this  groove  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  heart, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  to  go  along  the  jjos* 
terior  vertical  groove  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  the  other 
to  continue  in  the  auricnlo- ventricular  groove,  until  it  anas* 
tomoses  with  the  left  coronary  artery.  It  gives  off  quite  a 
large  branch,  which  ramifies  over  the  anterior  and  right  por- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle. 

Tlie  Left  Coronary  Artery,  Fig.  131  (t&,  ii),  arises 
near  the  root  of  the  aorta,  above  the  left  semilunar  valve.  It 
passes  between  the  conua  arteriosus  and  the  left  auricle, 
soon  divides  into  two  branches,  the  largest  of  which  enters 
the  anterior  vertical  groove,  and  goes  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart ;  the  other  and  smaller  branch  enters  the  auriculo-ven* 
tricular  groove,  and  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the 
corresponding  branch  of  the  right  coronary^  The  coronary 
arteries  anastomose  freely  with  each  other,  not  only  at  the 
apex  and  in  the  horis^ontul  sulcus,  but  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  parietes  of  the  heart.  They  vary  in  number  and  in  the 
manner  of  their  distribution. 

The  Coronary  Vein,  Fig.  131  (a),  commences  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  and  ascends  along  the  anterior  vertical  groove 
to  the  sulcus  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  in  which 
it  continues  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  heart,  where  it  oj>eiJS 
into  the  right  auricle.  In  its  ascending  course,  it  receiver 
branches  from  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  ventricles ;  aa  it 
winds  round  to  the  back  of  the  heart,  it  increases  very  much 
in  size,  as  it  receives  branches  from  the  posterior  parietes  of 
the  ventricles,  and  from  the  left  auricle ;  one  of  these  branches 
oOGUpies  tbe  posterior  vertical  groove,  and  is  called  the  mui' 
die  coronary  or  cardiac  vein.  Besides  the  coronary  vein  and 
ity  branches,  there  are  several  small  anterior  cardiac  veinSj 
which  open  into  the  lower  part  of  the  right  auricle.  The 
coronary  veins  have  no  valves. 

The  i\erves  which  supply  the  heart  consist  of  two  plexuses, 
the  mderhr  and  pmtenor  coronanj.    These  are  derived  from 
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the  stiperficiftl  and  deep  cardiac  plexuses,  which  will  lie  tie- 
BcribeQ  io  c^jDnectiou  with  the  couteuts  of  the  superior  iimdi> 
a^tiauin.  They  accompany  the  coronary  arteries  only  for  a 
short  distance,  when  they  foave  thcin  to  divide  into  hntnchcs 
to  he  distributed  to  the  parietes  of  the  heart.  They  can  he 
seen  for  some  distaoce  in  their  course  towards  the  ajiex  of  the 
heart,  beneath  the  aerous  membrane;  they  are  more  distinct 
in  a  heart  which  has  been  macerated  for  a  few  days  in  alcohol* 

The  stndeni  should  now  proceed  to  exaniine  the  contents  of 
the  POSTERIOR  MEDtASTtxuM.  Thcf  are  readily  exritjgcd  by 
digsectiiig  the  pericardium  from  the  diaphragm,  and  aetacliing 
the  pleura  oa  each  side  as  it  is  rcile43ted  from  the  pericardium 
to  the  vertebrsB  and  ribs»  They  consist  of  the  a3sophagus, 
the  aorta,  the  azygos  vein^  the  thorneio  duct^  and  the  pneurno- 
gastric  nerves*  The  great  splanchnic  nerves  enter  this  sjiace 
just  before  they  pass  through  the  diaphragm*  ITiese  parts 
should  be  pre^rved^  to  be  referred  to  again  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  euperior  mediastinum,  in  which 
thev  are  alsr3  found. 

The  a^miilmf/ns  occupiea  the  anterior  part  of  this  sjiace, 
immediately  behind  the  pericardium.  It  has  the  left  pmimw-- 
gmlrk  nerve  adhering  to  it  in  front,  and  the  riftht  behind.  It 
]>erforutes  the  diaphragm  opposite  the  ninth  dorsal  vertelira. 

The  tu>ria,  in  pa>ising  through  thia  region,  ha8  a  direction 
somewhat  oblique  from  the  left  to  the  right.  It  ia  situated 
on  the  left  siile,  and  is  partly  covered  by  the  left  pleura.  The 
branches  which  ic  gives  off,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  will  be 
notice*!  at  anc>ther  tlitje.  It  enters  the  abdomen  between 
the  crura  of  the  dia|)hragi!i,  wdiere  it  rests  on  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra).  The  vrna  azf/t^oii  is  phiccd  on  the 
right  side;  it  is  partly  covered  by  the  right  pleura.  It  enters 
this  space  from  the  abdornen  through  the  aortic  opening  in 
the  d)a|jhfagmp  The  tlnmick  duct  lies  between  the  azygos 
vein  and  the  aurta,  and  l>ehiud  the  cesophagus-  It  requires 
some  care  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  areolar  tissue 
around  it.  It  passes  through  the  diaphragm  with  tlic  aorta 
ajid  vena  azygos.  The  spluuchnk  nerves  will  be  seen  on  the 
8ides4  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebnu  gradually  getting  more 
in  front  of  them  to  perforate  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  contents  of  the  SupErtiOR  Mediastikl'M  are  numerous, 
and  their  arrangement  somewliat  complex.  The  student,  in 
bis  ejuimination  of  them,  should  pursue  a  systematic  oour ee, 
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flo  that  he  may  learn  the  position  and  relations  of  each  part. 
His  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  dissect  out  some  parts,  and 
preserve  them,  so  as  to  see  and  learn  their  relations  without 
deBtrnji  ng  other  parts.  This  difficulty  may,  however,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  be  overcome,  if  he  will  carefully  read  a 
deacription  of  what  he  is  to  look  for  before  he  commences 
his  dia^ction. 

The  follo^ving  are  the  things  to  be  found  and  examined  in 
this  dissection  i  The  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  vena 
innominata,  the  vena  transversa,  the  vena  cava  descenflens, 
the  vena  ajsygos,  and  several  smaller  veins,  as  the  superior 
intercostal,  the  thyroid,  the  raediastinal,  and  the  bronchial ; 
the  aorta,  the  arteria  inuominata,  the  left  conimon  carotid, 
the  left  anbclavian,  the  bronchial,  and  the  oesophageal  arteries; 
the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins;  the  pucumogastric,  the 
phrenic,  and  the  sympathetic  nerves ;  the  trachea;  the  oeso- 
phagus; the  thoracic  duct;  and  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  Thymus  Gland  in  the  adult  subject,  exists  only  in  the 
form  of  a  small  quantity  of  cellulo-adipose  substance.  In 
the  old  subject,  very  frequently,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found. 
In  the  latter  part  of  fcetal  life,  and  for  sdme  time  after  birth, 
it  exists  as  quite  a  large  body,  reaching  from  a  short  distance 
below  the  thyroid  gland  nearly  down  to  the  diaphragm.  It 
may  become  so  large,  especially  in  scrofulous  children,  as  to 
cause  death  by  pressing  upon  the  trachea,  or  the  cesophagus 
and  other  parts  which  are  situated  beneath  it. 

The  phrenic  nerves  should  be  sought  and  traced  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  dissection ;  this  can  be  done  without  disturbing 
other  parts.  The  nght  nerve  enters  the  thorax  between  the 
sub<:sh\vian  vein  and  artery.  As  it  de^sccnds  it  has  on  the  outer 
side  tlic  vena  innominata  covered  by  the  pleura,  and  on  the 
inner  side  tlio  vena  cava  dosceudcns  and  the  pericardium.  It 
passas  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  left  nerve  de- 
scends at  fli-st  between  the  pleura  and  the  left  carotid  artery; 
it  then  i>aaacs  in  front  of  the  left  portion  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  and  the  root  of  the  lung  to  get  between  the  pleura  and 
the  pericardium.  Tlicse  nerves  are  accompanied  by  small 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary  arteries* 

The  following  veins  may  next  be  examined  :■ — 

The  Vena  Innominata,  Fig.  lS9(ii),  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  right  subclavian  and  internal  jugular,  be* 
hind  the  sternal  end  of  the  right  clavicle ;  it  passes  down* 
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wards  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  where  it  unites  with  the  vena 
transversa  to  form  the  descending  cava. 

The  Vena  Transversa,  Fig.  139  (i  4),  commences  behind 
the  sternal  extremitv  of  the  left  clavicle,  where  it  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins; 
fifom  this  point  it  descends  obliquely  to  the  right,  about  three 
inches,  to  join  the  descending  cava.  It  is  usually  somewhat 
larger  than  the  innominata.  It  lies  above  the  arch  of  the 
aortai  and  rests  on  the  great  arteries  which  arise  from  it. 
It  is  separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  remains  of  the  thy- 
mus gland  and  by  areolar  tissue. 

There  are  several  small  veins  which  open  into  the  venae 
innominata  and  transversa.  The  former  receives  the  right 
vertebral,  and  generally  the  right  internal  vmmmary  and  inferior 
Uiyroid;  the  latter  has  opening  into  it  the  corresponding  veins 
on  the  left  side,  and  also  the  thymic^  the  pericardiac^  the  supe- 
rior phrenic^  and  the  suj>erior  intercostal.  These  veins  vary 
very  much  in  their  termination  in  diflFerent  subjects. 

The  Vena  Cava  Descendens,  Fig.  139  (10),  commences 
opposite  the  first  intercostal  space,  descends  to  near  the  car- 
tilage of  the  third  rib,  where  it  perforates  the  fibrous  lamina 
of  tne  pericardium,  and  thence  continues  down  to  the  right 
auricle.  It  has  the  pleura  and  phrenic  nerve  on  the  right 
side,  the  aorta  on  the  left,  and  the  trachea,  the  right  pulmo- 
nary artery,  and  superior  pulmonary  vein  behind.  Just  be- 
fore it  enters  the  pericardium  it  receives  the  vena  azyyos, 
which  passes  up  benind  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  then  bends 
forwards  to  terminate  in  the  cava. 

The  bronchial  veins  terminate,  the  right  in  the  vena  azygos, 
and  the  left  in  the  superior  intercostal.  To  obtain  a  good 
view  of  the  vena  azygos,  the  heart  and  lungs  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  thorax. 

The  Pneumogastric  Nerves  should  now  be  examined. 
The  right  nerve  enters  the  thorax  between  the  subclavian  vein 
and  artery,  crossing  the  latter  nearly  at  a  right  angle ;  it  then 
descends  behind  the  vena  innominata  and  on  the  side  of  the  tra- 
chea to  reach  the  groove  between  the  latter  and  the  oesophagus, 
in  which  it  continues  until  it  gets  behind  the  root  of  the  right 
lung.  The  left  nerve  enters  the  thorax  behind  the  vena  trans- 
versa, and  between  the  subclavian  and  common  carotid  arte- 
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ries;  it  theu  descenda  between  these  arteries  to  the  aorta, 
whicb  it  crosses  over  and  then  dips  down  behind  the  root  of 
the  left  lung.  Each  nerve  givea  oiTT  a  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch ;  the  right  juat  as  it  passes  over  the  subclavian  artery, 
ETid  the  left  jus  it  cros?tc?i  the  aorta.  The  h^\  recurrent 
branch  winds  round  behind  the  aorta,  and  ascends  to  the 
larynx  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  the  ceso- 
phagos;  the  right  passes  round  the  subclavian  artery  and 
ascends  to  the  larynx  in  the  corresponding  groove  on  the 
right  side.  The  recurrent  nerves  give  ofC  mrdiac^  oesaphu- 
geal^  trmheal^  and  pharyngeal  branclies.  The  left  is  longer 
thau  the  rights  and  gives  off*  more  cardiac  branches. 

Eiich  pneumogastric  nerve  forms  tw^o  pulmmmry  plexuses, 
one  in  front  and  one  behind  the  root  of  the  lung.    The  one 
in  frontj  called  the  anteriar  pulmonary  jjkttts^  is  formed  by 
filaments  which  leave  the  nerve  just  above  the  root  of  the 
lung ;  it  also  receives  filaments  from  the  phrenic  and  cardiac 
nerves.     The  one   behind,  named   the  jmsictmr  jjulmonary 
jilexiiSj  consists  of  a  plexiform  arrangement  of  the  filaments 
of  the  nerve  itself;  it  receives  filaments  from  the  anterior 
plesnsj  and  from  the  cardiac  nerves.    The  pulmonary  plex- 
uses give  oflf  filaments  which  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes,  hJ 
and  ramify  minntoly  in  the  lungs.  The  pneumogastric  nerves,  ^t 
after  forming  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  Join  the  oeso-  ^ 
phagus,  which  they  accompany  to  the  stomacL    Filaments 
irom  each  unite  round  this  tube  to  form  the  plexus  gulm. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  dissect  out  the  posterior  pulmo- 
nary  plexuses,  as  their  filaments  are  intermixed  with  glands 
and  areolar  substance.  There  is  an  interchange  of  filaments 
between  the  two  plexuses  which  establishes  a  direct  sympa- 
thetic connection  between  the  two  lungs.  The  letft  plexus  ia 
considerably  larger  than  the  right. 

The  AoBTA  commences  at  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  I 
the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  fourth  rib  and  sternum,  on  the  left  side.  From 
this  point  it  proceeds  upwards,  forw^ards,  and  to  the  right 
aide  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib 
with  the  sternum ;  it  then  turns  to  the  left  and  goes  back* 
wards  to  the  body  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it 
curves  downwards  and  somewhat  inwards  on  the  side  of  the 
vertebrroj  to  enter  the  posterior  modiaatinum. 

This  part  of  the  aorta  is  dividal  into  the  ascending, 
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verse,  and  descending  portions,  which  together  form  what  is 
denominated  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  At  its  commencement, 
the  ascending  portion,  Fig.  137  (i),  lies  behind  the  infundibu- 
lar process  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Fig.  187. 
Tn  Labok  Vessels  which 

nMKSBD  VBOM  THE  RoOT  OF 

na  HmABT,  with  their  Re- 
LATiom;  THE  Heart  has 
•nam  buiotbd.— 1.  The  m- 
MBdtaf  aorta.  S.  The  areh. 
t.  Thm  tbonoio  portion  of 
tbe  desoendiog  aoru.  4.  Tbo 
RiteriR  fBOomiData,  dividing 
iBtoy  6y  the  rigbl  carotid, 
whieh  again  divides  at  6, 
into  tbo  external  and  inter- 
nal carotid ;  and  7,  the  rigbt 
subclavian  artery.  8.  Tbe 
axillary  artery ;  its  extent  is 
designated  by  a  dotted  line. 
9.  The  braehial  artery.  10. 
The  right  pnenmogastric 
nerve  running  by  the  side  of 
the  common  carotid,  in  front 
of  the  right  subclavian  artery, 
and  behind  the  root  of  the 
right  lung.  11.  The  left 
common  carotid,  having  to  its 
outer  side  the  left  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  which  crosses 
the  arch  of  the  aorU,  and  as 
it  reaches  its  lower  border  is 
seen  to  give  off  the  left  re- 
current nerve.  12.  The  left 
subclavian  arteiy  becoming 
axillary  and  brachial  in  its 
course,  like  the  artery  of  the 
opposite  side.  13.  The  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  connected  to  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  by  a 
fibrous  cord,  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  14.  The  left  pulmonary  artery. 
15.  The  right  pulmonaiy  artery.  16.  The  trachea.  17.  Tho  right  bronchus.  18. 
The  left  bronchus.  19, 19.  The  pulmonary  veins.  17,  15,  and  19,  on  the  right 
side,  and  14, 18,  and  19,  on  the  left,  constitute  the  roots  of  the  eorrecponding  lunge, 
and  the  relative  position  of  these  vessels  is  preserved.  20.  Bronchial  arteries.  21, 
21.  Intercostal  arteries;  the  branches  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  above  and  below 
the  number  3  are  peiicardiae  and  oesophageal  branches. 

but  as  it  ascends  it  gradually  approaches  the  sternum,  from 
which  the  upper  part  is  separated  only  by  the  pericardium, 
the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  areolar  tissue.  It  has 
the  right  auricle  and  the  descending  cava  on  the  right  side 
of  it;  the  pulmonary  artery,  at  first  in  front  and  tlicn  on  tho 
left  side;  and  behind,  the  right  pulmonary  artery  and  veins. 
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The  principal  part  of  it  is  contained  in  the  pericardium,  and 
invested  by  the  serous  lamina  of  that  membrane.  The  trans- 
verse portion,  sometimes  called  the  arch.  Fig.  137  (2),  lies 
nearest  to  the  sternum.  The  vena  transversa  lies  imme- 
diately above  it,  resting  on  the  arteria  innominata  and  the 
left  common  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  and  the  right  pulmonary  artery  occupy  its  cardiac 
aspect,  while  the  trachea  is  in  contact  with  it  behind.  The 
descending  portion.  Fig.  137  (3),  has  in  front  of  it  the  left 
phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  the  root  of  the  left 
lung.  On  the  left  side,  and  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the 
pleura  and  the  body  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  attention  of  the  student  should  be  directed  especially 
to  this  great  vessel,  as  it  furnishes  a  key  to  the  study  of  the 
relations  of  almost  all  the  other  parts  found  in  the  superior 
mediastinum.  Besides,  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  nature  and  the 
results  of  aneurisms,  which  are  formed  in  it. 

The  Arteria  Innominata,  Fig.  137  (4),  arises  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  near  the  median  line,  and  extends  obliquely 
upwards  to  a  point  behind  the  right  sterno-clavicular  articula- 
tion. It  varies  in  length  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 
It  is  separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  vena  transversa,  the 
sternal  muscles  and  areolar  tissue ;  on  the  right  side,  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  vena  innominata  and  the  pleura ;  behind, 
it  rests,  at  first,  on  the  trachea,  and  then  gets  to  its  right  side ; 
on  the  left  side,  it  is  separated  from  the  left  common  carotid 
artery  by  a  triangular  space,  in  which  the  trachea  is  seen. 
This  artery  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and  subda- 
vian.  It  sometimes  gives  off  one  or  two  small  branches, 
especially  the  middle  thyroid,  or  the  artery  of  Neubauer. 

The  Left  Common  Carotid  Artery,  Fig.  137  (11),  arises 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  inno- 
minata. It  passes  obliquely  upwards  to  the  left,  to  reach  the 
neck.  The  vena  transversa  and  the  sternal  muscles  lie  in 
front  of  it ;  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  are  behind  it ;  the 
pleura  partly  covers  it  on  the  left  side. 

The  Left  Subclavian  Artery,  Fig.  137  (1 2),  arises  from 
the  aorta  to  the  left  and  behind  the  left  common  carotid.  Its 
direction  is  nearly  vertical    It  is  covered  on  the  left  side  by 
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the  pleura ;  the  pneumogastrio  and  phrenic  nerves,  the  vena 
innominata,  and  the  sternal  muscles  are  in  front  of  it ;  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus  are  on  the  inside  of  it. 

The  arteries  just  described  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  origin 
£roin  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery,  Fig.  187  (i »),  is  from  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  in  length.  It  passes  upwards,  backwards, 
and  somewhat  to  the  left.  At  first,  it  is  in  front  of  the  aorta, 
and  then  gets  to  its  left  side.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  covered 
hj  the  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium.  It  divides  into  the 
nght  andf  left  pulmonary  arteries.  At  its  bifurcation,  the 
remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  found  extending  from  it 
to  a  point  on  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery. 

The  Eight  Pulmonary  Artery,  Fig.  187  (i «),  is  directed 
transversely  to  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  It  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  It  passes  behmd  the  aorta  and 
the  vena  cava  descendens,  and  in  front  and  a  little  below  the 
right  bronchus.  In  the  root  of  the  lung,  it  divides  into  three 
branches.  The  serous  lamina  of  the  pericardium  is  reflected 
upon  a  portion  of  this  artery. 

The  Left  Pulmonary  Artery,  Fig.  137  (i  4),  is  quite 
short.  It  proceeds  to  the  left  lung  in  front,  and  a  little  above 
the  left  bronchus,  and  also  in  front  of  the  descending  portion 
of  the  aorta.    It  divides  into  two  primitive  branches. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins,  Fig.  137  (1  »,i »),  consist  of  four 
principal  trunks,  two  for  each  lung.  These  are  formed  by 
branches,  which  originate  in  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs.  One  of  the  right  veins  is  formed  by  branches  proceed- 
ing from  the  lower  lobe,  while  the  other  is  formed  by  branches 
from  the  middle  and  superior  lobes.  The /ormer  has  a  trans- 
verse, and  the  latter  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  left 
auricle.  In  the  root  of  the  lung  on  each  side,  the  veins  are 
situated  anteriorly,  the  bronchus  posteriorly,  and  the  artery 
in  the  middle.  From  above  downwards,  on  the  right  side, 
the  bronchus  is  situated  above,  the  veins  below,  and  tlie  artery 
in  the  middle ;  while,  on  the  left  side,  the  artery  is  placed 
above,  and  the  bronchus  in  the  middle. 

The  Trachea,  Fig.  138  (7),  extends  from  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra  above  to  the  third  dorsal  below ;  it  commences  at 
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the  inferior  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  terminates  by 
its  bifurcation  into  the  two  bronchi.  It  is  about  five  inches 
in  length,  and  is  nearly  equally  divided  in  its  cervical  and 
thoracic  portions.  Its  diameter  is  about  ten  lines  in  the  male, 
and  a  little  less  in  the  female.  Sometimes  it  increases  in 
diameter  from  above  downwards.  Its  direction  is  downwards, 
backwards,  and  a  little  to  the  right  side.  In  the  thorax,  it  has 
the  oesophagus  behind,  and  one  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
on  each  side  of  it ;  the  left  recurrent  nerve  and  left  common 
carotid  artery  are  on  the  left  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arteria 
innominata  on  the  right  side;  the  lower  part  of  the  last 
named  artery  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  in  froAt  of  it. 

The  hrondi%  Fig.  138  (s,  9),  extend  from  the  trachea  into 
the  roots  of  the  lungs.  The  right  forms  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  trachea ;  it  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  vena  azygos  winds  around 
it  to  enter  the  descending  cava.  The  left  bronchus  is  longer, 
and  has  a  more  oblique  airection  downwards  than  the  right, 
to  reach  the  root  of  the  left  lung ;  it  also  has  a  smaller  caliber. 
The  oesophagus  and  descending  aorta  pass  behind  it.  The 
bronchi  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  are  connected  to- 
gether by  quite  a  strong  ligament.  The  triangular  space 
between  them  is  filled  with  bronchial  glands,  which  usually 
have  a  very  dark  appearance.  Filaments  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses  accompany  the  bronchial 
tubes  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

The  trachea,  together  with  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  may  be 
removed  fi-om  the  thorax,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their 
structure.  But,  before  doing  this,  the  bronchial  arteries^  Fig. 
137  (20),  should  be  noticed.  They  arise  from  the  descending 
aorta,  and  vary  in  number ;  there  may  be  two,  three,  or  four. 
Sometimes  one  arises  from  the  internal  mammary,  or  the 
superior  intercostal.  They  join  the  bronchi,  and  accompany 
them  in  their  subdivisions  through  the  lungs,  which  they 
supply  with  arterial  blood,  for  their  nourishment.  The 
bronchial  veins  convey  the  blood  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
lungs  by  the  bronchial  arteries  into  the  vena  azygos  and  the 
superior  intercostal  vein. 

The  trachea  is  composed  of  imperfect  cartilaginous  rings, 
of  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue,  and  of  glands  and  mucous 
membrane.    There  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  cartilaginous 
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rinfjs;  they  form  iho  framework  of  the  tnU^  koeiiing  it  con- 
stantly open  for  the  traDsmissionof  air  to  and  from  the  lung^. 
Each  ring  embraces  about  threc^foartlis  of  the  cirGumfereaue 

Fig.  UB. 


TifB  LAnYjrx,  TnAeHF\  abt*  BriosKCfir.  urvnivmi  or  tFHtm  Finnur?**  Cavrnturtti 
nliD  THK  OirrLiSf*  or  thjs  LuiidH. — U  J*  OMiline  of  the  (ifipcr  lob**  vf  tlie 
Jun^.     2.  Oatlino  of  Uiu  mlrMli*  iobo  of  th«  Hg^-  "■  '.  't,  OutKuo  ••■''    ' 

j-ior  Utbfffl  of  both  tudjci,     4*  Out  line  of  th<?  Wtii  O  rn,  nhowiTiL 

to  Ihe  lujigmind  Itiu  verteWtil  cnlamn,     &.  Thj'r'  •,     fi-  Cfirfi  .  ^  . 

7*  Tmoheii,  S.  fiij^ht  lirunpbas,  0,  Left  bruijchuF.  10.  CrLcu^tbyrokl  liguutcu^ 
lip  IS.  Rla^  of  tlii;  tmdiHJi.  13,  Fiftt  rm^  of  this*  iritchvn.  14.  Lnnt  riiijif  of  th# 
Irnr?  V     ^    '  1  <ipeft.     l£»,  16.    ,A  '^      '  '      '  '  .     mm^. 

ir    •  I.      IS.  Dpuhin  V>iJ  n;i!l,r 

Wu!  _  j^tojdujji  tat  the  i 

of  the  trachea,  learmg  ouie-fourth  Ix^hirid  to  he  filleJ  by  inua* 
cular  fibres.  They  are  more  distiuet  ou  the  inner  than  on  the 
outer  surface.  The  tirst  ring  is  usually  broader  than  the 
others,  while  the  last  two  are  larger.  Frequently,  two  or 
three  of  them  coalesce  in  some  part  of  their  circtmifereacc. 
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They  are  strongs  elastic,  and  not  easily  broken.  The  last  oub 
consists  of  two  segmenta  of  smaller  circles^  united  at  their 
inner  extremities.  Each  of  these  segments  is  the  commence- 
ment of  one  of  the  bronchi. 

The  fibrous  tmvs  ia  the  yellow  elastic  kind.    It  forms  a  com- 
plete tube,  which  is  att^hed  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  above, 
and  is  lost  below  in  the  bronchi.    The  cartilaginous  rings  are 
imbedded  in  it,  and  are  more  thickly  covered  by  it  on  their 
external  than  on  their  internal  surface ;  henc^  the  difference 
in  the  prominence  of  the  rings  on  the  two  surfaces.    On  the 
inside  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  tube,  the  elastic  tissue    ^ 
forma,  apparently,  longitudinal  folds,  which,^ however,  result    flj 
from  the  fibres  of  this  tissue  being  arranged  in  fasciculi.    The    ^| 
use  of  the  elastic  tissue  in  the  trachea  is  yctj  evident   It  con- 
tributes greatly  to  its  strength,  and,  by  its  elasticity,  prevents 
displacement  of  the  organs  with  which  the  trachea  is  connected 
above  and  below,  when  the  head  is  thrown  backwards.    The 
trachea  may  be  stretched  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more, 
and  recover  its  natural  length  as  soon  as  the  force  is  removed- 

The  miisatlar  fibres  are  situated  behind,  being  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  cartilaginous  rings.  They  have  a  transverse 
direction,  and  belong  to  the  non-striated  or  involuntary  class 
of  musics.  They  approximate  the  ends  of  the  cartilages, 
and  thus  diminish  the  siise  of  the  tube.  They  also  form  a 
flattening  of  the  trachea  behind  where  it  rests  upon  the  ^j 
CBSOphaguSj  which  may  facilitate  the  passage  of  tne  food  ^| 
to  the  stomach.  ^^ 

The  mucovs  membrane  of  the  trachea  is  continuous  with  that 
of  the  larynx  above,  and  that  of  the  bronchi  below*  It  is 
thin  and  transparent,  and  adheres  closely  to  the  subjacent 
tissues*  It  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  foramina,  through 
which  the  secretion  from  the  tracheal  glands  is  i>oured  out 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea. 

The  trmJieal  glands  consist  of  numerous  small  glandular 
bodies,  situated  in  the  parietes  of  the  trachea.  Those  found 
behind,  in  the  membranous  part,  are  the  largest.  They  are 
placed  outside  of  the  muscular  layer,  between  it  and  the 
fibrous  layer.  The  others  are  contained  in  the  fibrous  t^ue 
between  the  rings. 

The  bromki  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  tra- 
chea in  two  divisions.  They  have  the  same  elements,  wth 
the  same  arrangement  in  their  structure.    The  left  bronchus 
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has  eight  or  ten,  and  the  right  five  or  six  cartilagiaon 
Tings. 

TheLuNOS  (Fig*  139)  have  already  been  observed  m  sM  iaJ 
examining  the  pleune.     To  oblaiQ  a  good  view  of  their  funa' 
and  external  appearance,  they  shoultl  be  inflated  aflfccr  their 
removal  from  the  thorax*    If  they  be  not  injured  in  their 
removal,  they  will  retain  the  air  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  allow  of  a  satisfiictorj  inspection.     Each  lung  present 
three  surfaces,  a  costal^  a  diaphragtnatic^  and  a  ruediastii 

The  mstal  surffJK^e  ia  convex,  and  corresponds  to  the  ribgil 
and  intercogtal  epaeeSj  being  in  apposititjn  with  the  pkura 
coataUs*  This  "surface  presents  Um  Jlsmres  in  the  rit/ht  lung, 
which  divides  it  into  ^/*re^  lohsj  Fig.  130  (^i,  a  a,  a  a).  Tho 
principal  one  commences  behind,  just  below  the  apcX| 
and  extends  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  bfuse  near  its 
inner  margin  ;  the  other,  and  smaller  orio^  extencln  from  this 
forward  and  somewhat  downwards  to  the  anterior  liorder  of 
the  lung.  The  first  one  is  much  deeper  than  t!ic  last ;  it 
reaches  entirely  to  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  k/t  lung  lias 
but  one  fissure,  w^hich  corresponds  to  the  large  one  in  tlje 
right;  consoquently^  this  lung  has  but  Itm  hijejf^  Fig,  139 
(a 4,  as).  The  number  of  lobes,  however,  is  subject  to  va- 
riation io  both  lungs. 

The  diaphragmntic  surface  is  concave,  and  sloping  fnjn 
before  backwaRls  and  downwardsi  bo  that  tho  verlical  dis 
meter  of  the  lung  is  considerably  greater  behind  than  before. 
The  concavity  of  the  right  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  letl^ 
on  account  of  the  liver  pushing  the  diaphragm  higher  up 
on  the  right  side.  The  miirgin  of  this  surface  presunts  quite 
a  sharp  edge,  which  projects  in  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  eostul  parieti'sof  the  thorax. 

The  medimittial  mtr/act^  is  in  contact  with  the  pleura  medi* 
aatinalis.  This  surface  in  each  haa  a  concavity  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  heart;  the  one  in  the  left  is  the  deepest,  on 
account  of  the  heart  projecting  more  on  the  left  than  on  the 
right  side*  The  posterior  b<>rder  is  round,  and  nearly  straight 
from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  lung;  while  the  anterior  is 
sharp,  oblique,  and  notched  j  the  left  for  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  the  right  for  the  right  auricle;  besides  these 
notches,  there  is  it  smidl  one  on  the  right  side  for  the  de- 
scending cava,  and  another  on  the  leH  for  the  subclavian 
28 
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artery.    The  apex  of  each  lung  is  round,  and  projects  some 
distance  above  the  first  rib ;  the  right  more  than  the  left. 

The  color  of  the  lung  varies  at  different  periods  of  life.  In 
the  child  it  is  a  pale  red,  while  in  the  adult  it  is  of  a  grayish 
blue,  interspersed  with  dark  spots,  which  increase  in  number 
as  age  advances.  The  posterior  part  after  death  usually 
presents,  from  hypostatic  congestion,  quite  a  dark  hue.  Lines 
may  be  observed  on  the  siirface  of  the  lung  through  the 
pleura,  which  indicate  the  septa  between  the  lobules. 

The  right  lung  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  left.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  two  lungs  are  not  precisely  the  same ;  the 
vertical  diameter  of  the  left  lung  is  the  greatest,  while  the 
base  of  the  right  is  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  left.  The 
lungs  of  the  male  are  usually  larger  than  those  of  the  female. 
In  proportion  to  their  bulk  the  lungs  are  very  light ;  this  is 
owing  to  the  air  which  is  never  wholly  expellea  from  the  cells 
after  it  has  once  entered  them.  When  cut  into  they  have  a 
spongy  appearance,  and  when  a  portion  is  compressed  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fingers  the  air  can  be  felt  escaping 
from  the  cells.  The  resiliency  of  the  lung  is  well  shown  in 
the  force  with  which  it  expels  the  air  when  it  has  been  in- 
flated. This  contractile  power  exists  in  the  yellow  fibrous 
tissue  which  enters  into  its  structure. 

The  lung  contains  in  its  structure  all  the  elements  which 
are  found  in  its  root.  They  consist  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
'pulmonary  artery  and  mrw,  the  bronchial  arteries^  veins^  and  the 
bronchi,  together  with  nerves  and  absorbent  vessels,  and  the 
parenchyma  which  holds  all  the  other  parts  in  sitH,  If  a 
bronchus  be  traced  into  the  substance  of  the  lung,  it  will  be 
found  to  divide  and  subdivide  until  it  ultimately  terminates 
in  the  air-cells.  The  mode  of  division  observed  is  dichoto- 
mous ;  that  is,  the  bronchus  divides  into  two  tubes,  and  each 
of  these  again  divides  into  two  others,  and  so  on  until  the 
last  division  takes  place. 

The  structure  of  the  bronchial  ramifications,  after  the  first 
two  or  three  divisions,  undergoes  some  modification.  The 
cartilaginous  segments,  instead  of  being  arranged  on  one  side 
of  the  tube  as  in  the  trachea,  are  distributed  on  all  sides  of 
it,  with  their  extremities  overlapping  each  other.  This  ar- 
rangement continues  to  the  last  division,  the  segments,  how- 
ever, becoming  more  and  more  imperfect  until  they  dis- 
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appear  altog<^thcr.    The  'muscular  jlhres  connect  the  ends  of 
the  cartilages  together  and  form  on  thoir  iiiuer  aspect  a 

Fig.  13^. 


left  of  tlj^Bp^p  srtt  tlie  mMlUU  eoruunry  »rt4^fy  nuil  %cina ;  nnd  tlt«d0  to  km 
rigUt.  Ib»  wHtiUflf  copoofiry  »rtory  nmi  vriiiH,  1'*  Thd  Mi  vrnlriale.  3,  Tho 
riijljE  fturidtf*  4  Tbi  lua  »urklA.  6.  T!i*  pulmoofiry  (ricrj.  0.  The  right 
puljjjonftry  nftof7.  7.  Tb©  l**ft  i>uluioii»f-j  iirt«ry»  S.  The  ratuAtji*  nf  ibu  iiuntun 
Arl«riiHUf.  tf.  This  irdi  of  tW  »«jrt»i,  10.  Tlie  4e»(?tndii*g  i-Mta  eiiviu  IK  Th<i 
•rUri»  innotiiiDnm,  unrl  in  irrmt  of  U  th»  vptio.  ititinmiiipitju  12.  The  riglu  «wb- 
oIavIau  Tiiin,  »ml,  tfebind  h,  il*  corrct^juiulirig  ftrlerj'*  l^*  Tbo  riglit  cummon  oft* 
rotSil  sriory  nn-i  vein.  II.  Tbo  vctia  tmn^vor^n.  t6.  The  kfl  catnyiiii  arti^ry 
MEid  fein»  15*  Th«  Utfi  suU'lsvinn  vinn  •.u-l  Pflftrj.  17,  Tbo  tm«bi;a^  li*,  Tb« 
right  bronahuf.  Itf*  Tbe  left  bronrbui,  2i>,  2t*/Tbe  |m)iiinmi.ry  ryini :  IH,  20, 
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iupiirior  Joba  vf  th«>  left  lutig*     2d#  It*  lufnrkit  lobo* 

complete  muacular  IuItk*.  The  rtmcous  membrane  and  Jihrom 
^8H€  are  prolonged  iDto  the  lobular  tulx^^  with  which  the 

Is  commtiniaite  direct! j.  The  cells  are  nut  luied  Ity  iim- 
cous  membraoej  but  Imve  a  thin,  delicate^  fibrous  lamina 
forming  their  walls,  upoa  which  the  cai>iilarks  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels  ramify. 

3tch  lobuU  is  composed  of  a  cluster  of  air-cells^  which 
commimicate  with  a  tube  common  to  them ;  of  pulmonary 
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and  bTonchial  vessels,  uervea,  and  absorbents,  so  that  it  may 
be  regarded  aa  representing  the  entire  lung. 

The  2>«*^?^i'>?^ar^  artery  accompanies  the  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions in  all  their  subdivisions^  and  finally  forms  a  capillary 
network  by  anastomosing  freely  with  the  radicals  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  in  the  parietcs  of  the  air-cella.  The  jr}?/?Tm?- 
nary  veim^  commencing  in  the  walls  of  the  colls^  accompany 
the  bronchial  tubes  to  the  root  of  the  lung.  The  brmclml 
vtssehj  nert^es^  and  absorbents  are  all  found  ramifying  with  the 
air-tubes  in  the  substance  of  the  lung.  The  nerves  are  de* 
rived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic.  The  ab- 
sorbent vessels  consist  of  two  sets,  the  deep  and  the  superficial; 
they  terminate  in  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  (Esophagus  has  been  noticed  in  the  neck^  and  also  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum.  It  is  a  muscular  tube,  com- 
mencing at  the  lower  orifice  of  the  pharynx  and  eKtending 
to  the  stomach.  It  is  the  smallest  section,  in  diameter,  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  being  usually  less  than  an  inch.  It  is 
narrower  above  than  below,  except  where  it  passes  through 
the  diaphragm.  It  is  composed  of  three  layers ;  a  mucous, 
cellular,  and  muscular.  The  mucom  mem- 
Fig.  140.  brane  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  pha- 
rynx. It  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds 
when  the  cesopliagus  is  empty.  The  cellular 
layer  is  intermediate  to  the  other  two,  and 
allows  of  a  somewhat  loose  connection  be- 
tween them*  The  muscular  layer,  Fig.  140 
(t,  1,  3^  s),  consists  of  longitudinal  and  cir- 
cular fibres;  the  latter  are  internal  to  the 
former.  The  longitudinal  fibres  arise  in 
part  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  terminate  in  the  muscular 
parietes  of  the  stomach.  The  circular  fibres 
cease  at  the  cai-diac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
They  all  belong  to  the  involuntary  class  of 
muscles. 

In  the  superior  mediastinum,  the  oesopha* 

A  VrEW  0?    A    PORTION   OF    TWIE  (E-JOrHAOlTS   OF    IN    AutTLTj  »KE|I    OS    iTfl  OUTtTl 

iiBK, — I,  1.  Extcrnik]  or  kngihidkiAl  mnsculur  fibrae*  2,3,  Internal  w  circular 
fibres,  an  aLowo  aflDr  tho  rcmoi:^0l  of  tb^  ludgitutJiniil  ooet*  3|  3,  The  cut  edget 
of  the  lung^tiidinal  fibrcf,  from  wkieli  a,  portioa  ha^   bei^ii  removea^  ao  w  to  ahow 
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gus  lies  111  frcmt  of  the  vertebral  coliiran,  and  bcbind  tlie  tra- 
cheiij  being  inclined  a  little  to  tlie  left  aide*  Its  relations  to  tlie 
aorta  in  pasvmg  through  tho  thorax  are  changed.  At  first  it 
paasea  beneath  the  arch,  tlicn  to  the  right  of  the  descending 
aorta,  and  finally  it  gets  nearly  in  front  of  it.  Its  course  is 
slightly  Sexuons, 

The  eoursa  of  the  aorta  has  already  been  observed.  It 
gives  oft;  besides  the  branches  previously  dcBcribed,  the  wm- 
phageal  and  ijitercostal  ThBaesrrphaf/tal  branches,  Fig.  137  (s), 
vary  in  number  and  origin.  There  may  be  three,  funr,  or 
more  of  them.  They  divide,  after  read  ring  llic  a'^tiphngus, 
into  asceoding  and  deaeendiDg  branches,  which  perforate  the 
muacnlar  coat  and  ramify  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  int^rcmial  ariwm,  BHg.  137  (^ji,  ai),  arising  from  tho 
aorta,  usually  consist  of  nine  or  ten  on  each  side;  the  supe- 
rior intercostal  spaces  being  snpplied  from  the  i^ubelavian 
arteries.  They  arise  froni  the  po^nterior  part  of  the  aorta, 
and  prueeed  laterally  to  enter  the  irjtcrcostal  spacca*  Thoao 
on  tlie  rit^ht  side,  especially  the  superior  oneij,  are  much 
longer  and  more  oblique  in  tho  first  part  of  their  conr^  than 
tho  corresponding  ones  on  the  left  side.  As  the  intercostjila 
entLT  the  intercostal  spaces^  they  give  ofl*  posterior  brandies 
which  go  buck  to  au[)ply  the  rnuBcles  in  the  spinal  iossa^,  and 
also  to  send  twigs  into  tho  spinal  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral  turamina.  After  giving  ofl'  the  posterior  branches, 
they  pass  forwards  along  the  lower  borders  of  tlio  ribs,  oeen- 
pying  the  intercostiil  grooves.  Each  artery  divides  into  two 
or  more  branches,  some  distance  from  the  sternum,  which 
niuistomose  with  l>rajujhes  from  the  internal  mammary* 
They  are  accompanied  by  the  intercostal  nerves  in  the  inter- 
costal  spaces,  and  also  the  veina  of  the  same  name. 

The  Thokacio  Duct,  Fig,  141  (la^  '  "i  i^i/wras  seen  in  the 

posterior  mediaBtinum,  and  was  also  noticed  in  the  dit^sectiuuj 
of  the  neek.     It  commfmees  lu  the  rt^jeptaculttm  dtt/li^  which  1 
is  situated  on  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  between  the 
Tight  or  long  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  aorta.    It  enters 
the  posterior  mediastinum  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the 
diaphragm,  between  the  aorta  and  azygos  vcin^  and  aseendaj 
uearly  in  a  straight  direction  as  far  as  the  third  cervicalj 
vertebra,  having  the  ajsi>[>hagus  in  front  of  it;  it  now  turns 
to  the  left  beneath  the  aorta,  and  gets  to  the  left  side  of  tlnj 
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cesophftguB  and  to  the  inner  aide  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and 
passes  up  in  this  direction  to  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
where  it  curves  forwards  and  outwards  to  join  the  subcla- 
vian vein  at  its  junction  with  the  internal  jugular. 

In  passing  through  the  thorax^  it  not  unfrequently  divides 
into  two  or  three  trunks,  which  again  unite  into  one  trunk 
before  its  termination;  sometimes  it  terminates  in  two  or 
three  divisions,  which  have  separate  openings  into  the  sub- 
clavian vein.  It  ia  the  common  trunk  of  the  lymphatics  of 
the  whole  body,  except  the  right  half  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  the  right  upper  extremity.  The  lymphatics  of 
these  parts  terminate  in  the  right  thoracic  duct^  Fig,  141  (in), 
which  opens  into  the  right  subclavian  at  its  urdon  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein. 

The  Vena  Azygos  Majoii,  B'ig.  141  (lo),  commences  in 
the  abdomen  near  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  on  the 
right  side.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  branches  from 
several  veins,  as  the  superior  lumbar,  renal,  and  capsu- 
lar. Sometimes  it  communicates  directly  with  the  ascending 
cava.  It  passes  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  diaphragm, 
and  ascends  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  as  far  as  the  fourth 
dorsal,  where  it  curves  forwards  over  the  upper  border  of  the 
root  of  the  lung  to  enter  the  descending  cava.  It  crosses  over 
the  intercostal  arteries*  It  receives  in  the  thorax  the  right 
intercostal  veins,  except  the  upper  one  or  two,  the  vena  azy-  ^j 
gOB  minor,  the  oesophageal,  mediastinal  and  bronchial  veins,  ^M 

The  Vena  Azygos  Mmon,  Fig.  141  (i  j),  commenoes  in  " 
the  lumbar  region,  on  the  left,  side,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  of  the  azygos  major  on  the  right  side.  It  passes 
through  the  left  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  usually  with  the  left 
great  splanchQic  nerve,  and  ascends  on  the  left;  side  of  the 
vertebral  column,  as  far  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  verte- 
bra, where  it  passes  over  to  the  right  side  to  join  the  vena 
azygos  major;  it  crosses  beneath  the  aorta  and  thoracic  dact. 
It  receives  the  inferior  six  or  seven  left  intercostal  veins, 
also,  the  (.esophageal,  phrenic,  and  mediastinal  veins. 

Tlie  upper  ilve  or  six  intercostal  veins,  except  the  first 
on  the  left  side,  unite  to  form  a  common  trunk,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  superior  vena  azygos ;  it  empties  into  one  of 
the  other  a;^ygos  veins.  The  loft  superior  intercostal  gene- 
rally joins  the  vena  transversa.  The  intercostal  veins  receive 
brandies  through   the    intervertebral  foramina    from    the 
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spinal    canal,  and  also  firom  the  muscles  in    the    spina 
fossae  on  the  back.   By  means  of  the  azygos  veins,  a  comma 
nication  is  established  between  the  two  venae  cavse.    Thes  e 
veins  are  not  supplied  with  valves,  so  that  the  blood  ma  y 
pass  &om  one  cava  to  the  other  in  either  direction. 


Fig.  141. 


The  Sympathetic  Nerve  may 
be  seen  in  the  thorax  on  each  side 
of  the  vertebral  column  without 
any  dissection.  It  consists  of  twelve 
ganglia  on  each  side,  and  branches 
preceding  from  them.  The  ganglia 
are  situated  near  the  heads  of  the 
ribs,  and  are  covered  by  the  pleura 
and  a  thin  fascia.  The  first,  second, 
and  twelfth,  are  larger  than  the 
intermediate  ones.  The  first  is 
connected  to  the  third  cervical 
ganglion  by  filaments,  which  pass 
round  the  subclavian  artery ;  some- 
times the  two  ganglia  are  joined  to 
each  other.  The  twelfth  is  joined 
by  filaments  to  the  first  lumbar. 

The  ganglia  are  also  connected 
to  each  other  by  filaments.  Their 
branches  are  external  and  internal. 
The  external  connect  the  ganglia 
with  the  intercostal  nerves.  They 
consist  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  deep 
and  superficial.  They  resemble  the 
spinal  nerves  in  their  appearance. 
The  internal  branches  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  mediastinal  space,  and 
in  the  abdomen.  Those  from  the 
upper  five  or  six  ganglia  pass  in- 

A  ViBw  OP  THE  Course  and  Termiitation  of  tbs  Thoracic  Drcr. — 1.  Arch  of 
the  aorta.  2.  Thoraofo  aorta.  3.  Abdominal  aorta.  4.  Artoria  innominata.  5. 
Left  carotid.  0.  Left  subclavian.  7.  Superior  cara.  8.  The  two  vcnro  innominataD. 
0.  The  internal  jngalar  and  subclavian  vein  at  each  side.  10.  The  vena  asygos. 
11.  The  termination  of  the  vena  azygns  minor  in  the  vena  acygos.  12.  The  recep- 
taculum  chyli :  several  lymphatic  trunlcs  are  seen  opening  into  it.  13.  The  thoracic 
duct  dividing,  opposite  the  middle  dorsal  vertebra),  into  two  branches,  which  soon 
reunite ;  the  course  of  the  duct  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  loft  subclavian 
artery  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line.  14.  The  duct  making  its  turn  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  and  receiving  several  lymphatic  trunks  previous  to  terminating  in  the  poste- 
rior angle  of  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veiDS.  16.  Tho 
termination  of  the  trunk  of  tho  lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremity. 
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wards  aloug  the  intercostal  arteries,  and  are  lost  principally 
on  the  aorta ;  some  filaments  go  to  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brsB,  and  to  the  pulmonary  plexus  of  the  same  side- 
Fig.  142, 


A    VfKW    OF    THE    GbKAT 
8t  J*  P  ATH  KTf  C  W  R II V  * ,— 1 .  Ttl  0 

fhxan  on  the  oarutid  nrU^ry 
in    tlifi   eArdlid    foruiucn.     2. 
SiJith  oerve  (motor  oitcrn  1*9). 
a.  Fint   br&Qcb  of    tbo  fifili 
or  oph  thai  til  IP   nervt,      4. 
branch  on  the  Hvptuin  tmriufl 
g'oing  to  th(>  inclaivD  foramoD^i 
h.  The  reourrcnt  branch*  ur 
Vidian  non  o  divitleJ  into  the 
onrtitld  ai>d|ietrufitttfaraDche& 
G .  Po£tenor  po  Lfttln  a  braacbci , 
7^  Tho   lingual  nerve  joined 
by  th(^  oliord*  tympanl.      i. 
Tbe  iiurtiudurA,  of  tho  sev until 
priif  or  ihe  racial  p<;rT&* 
Tho   BMpflirior   eurvieiil     gmq 
gliLjii^  10.  The  middl*  eenrici 
gfttiglion.     11,  The  inf«rio 
cervitrnl   gun gl ion,      12.  Th4 
HHita  4*1'  the  grc^t  ipldtjfbnlo' 
norve  aridng  from  tbfl  dorsal 
g&n^Mm.  13.  Thelefperafiktt- 
iihDic  nervfl.     14.  The  reaal 
l>bxuA.   15.  The  ^oisr  plexua, 
16.  Tbfl  mufBiiteric  plexnt.  If 
Th«  lumbar  gnugiia.  IB.  Tb 
smcweI  gangltA.     19.  Tbe  vBm 
ernd  pUicusL      2D.  Th&  recti 
fitextij.  21.  Thtt  iutnbar  plex 
na  (e«rehn>'*|iioaU.     22.  Tbe 
roe  to  m.      23.    Tho    bljulder. 
21.  The  pubjji.    25.  The  citsat 
of  the  Jhum.  2a.  Tbe  kidne/, 
27.  Tbu  aorta.     28.  Thy  dia- 
phrngui.    2tf.  Tho  liearL 
Tha   lurynx.      ftl.  Tho   fuh 
mAjEillitry    inland,      32, 
lueiBur  leelh.     ^^.  l^mmd  9v^ 
iMin.     34,  Ghibe  of  the  «je< 
'M'f,   311,    Cnnt)f   of   tbe   cra- 
tiiuu4. 
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Branches  from  the  sixth  or  seventh,  and  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  ganglia  on  each  side,  pass  downwards  and  forwards 
on  the  sides  of  the  vertebrae  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum,  where  they  unite  into  one  cord  called 
the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  Fig.  142  (i  a),  which  perforates  the 
diaphragm  to  reach  the  semilunar  ganglion,  on  the  side  of 
the  coeliac  artery.  Sometimes  it  passes  through  the  aortio 
opening. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  on  each  side.  Fig.  142  (i «),  is 
formed  by  branches  from  the  eleventh  ana  twelfth  ganglia ; 
it  passes  through  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  and  joins  the 
solar  plexus.  A  third  q)lanchnic  nerve  sometimes  arises 
from  tne  twelfth  ganglion,  enters  the  abdomen,  and  goes  to 
the  renal  plexus. 

The  cardiac  nerves  and  ganglion  cannot  well  be  dissected  in 
the  thorax,  until  the  student  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  superior  mediastinum.  For  this  purpose  two 
subjects  will  be  required ;  one  for  the  viscera,  and  another 
for  the  nerves.  Tne  frequent  variation  met  with  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  cardiac  nerves  renders  the  study  of  them 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  They  are  derived  principally 
from  three  sources,  the  cervical  ganglia,  the  pneumogastrio, 
and  the  recurrent  nerves.  Those  from  the  cervical  ganglia 
are  named  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  cardiac.  These  in 
their  course  are  joined  by  filaments  from  the  recurrent  and 
pneumogastric.  They  all  terminate  in  the  cardiac  plexuses, 
from  which  filaments  proceed  to  form  the  coronary  plexuses 
on  the  heart. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  on  each  side  arises,  usually,  from 
the  first  cervical  ganglion,  passes  down  the  neck  behind  the 
sheath  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  enters  the  thorax  behind  the 
subclavian;  sometimes  it  crosses  over  the  artery.  In  the 
thorax,  it  accompanies  the  arteria  innominata  on  the  right 
side  to  its  origin,  where  it  divides  into  two  sets  of  filaments; 
one  set  passes  in  front  of  the  aorta  to  reach  the  svperjicial 
cardiac  plexus,  while  the  other  passes  behind  it  to  join  the 
deep  or  great  cardiac  plexus.  In  its  course  in  the  thorax,  it  is 
joined  by  filaments  irom  the  recurrent,  and  the  middle  and 
inferior  cardiac  nerves. 

The  middle  cardiac  nerve  arises  from  the  middle  cervical 
ganglion,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  cord  of  the  sympathetic, 
descends  behind  the  carotid,  and  enters  the  thorax  either  be- 
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hind  or  in  front  of  the  subclaviatj  artery.  In  the  thorax^  its 
course  is  ^shnilar  to  that  of  the  superior  cardiac.  It  ako  re- 
ceives filameuts  from  the  pneuniogastric  and  recurrent  nerves. 
It  is  gencrnlly  the  largest  of  the  three  cardiac  nerves* 

The  iirferior  cardmc  nerve  arises  from  the  third  cervical 
ganglion,  and  passes  down  behind  the  artcria  innominata  and 
aortii,  and  terminates  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  It  receives 
branches  from  the  pneumogastric  and  recurrent. 

The  mrdiac  ganglion  is  situated  between  the  arch  of 
the  aoita  and  pulmonary  artery,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  It  receives  filaments  from 
the  superior  cardiac  nerves,  and  also  from  the  pneumogas- 
tric. These  filaments  form  the  miperfidal  cardiac  pkjcu^j  from 
which  filaments,  together  %vith  others  derived  from  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus,  proceed  downwards  to  form  a  plexus  which 
accompanies  the  right  coronary  artery  on  the  heart. 

The  de^p  cardlm  plexiis  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the 
superior  cardiac  nerves,  more  from  the  right  than  from  the 
left,  by  the  middle  and  inferior  canliac  nerves,  and  filaments 
from  the  pneumogastric  and  recurrent.  It  is  situated  above 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  between  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and 
the  trachea ;  a  portion  of  it  is  also  situated  between  the  right 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  From 
this  plexus  some  filaments  pass  in  front  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  to  join  others  from  the  superficial  plextis.  The  greater 
portion  of  them^  however,  pass  down  behind  and  between 
this  artery  and  tbe  aorta,  to  form  a  plexns,  which  accom- 
panies the  left  coronary  artery.  Some  filaments  from  this 
plexus  also  join  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  with  them  go 
to  the  lungs. 


Dissection  of  the  Ligaments  of  the  Thorax. 


The  true  ribs  are  joined  to  the  sternum  directly  by  cartilages, 
while  the  false  ribs  are  connected  to  it  indirectly  by  their  car- 
tilages joining  tliose  of  the  true  ribs.  The  sternal  extremities 
of  the  ribs  are  excavated,  and  the  cartilages  are  received  into 
them,  while  the  sternal  ends  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs 
are  roumled,  and  received  into  concavities  on  the  borders  of 
the  steruum.  Synovial  membranes  are  found  between  these 
cartilages  and  tlie  sternum,  except  the  first.     They  are  cou- 
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nected  to  the  sternum  by  ligamentous  fibres,  Fig.  148  (5), 
which  surround  the  articulations  and  spread  out  on  the  sur- 
faces of  that  bone.  Thev  add  very  much  to  the  strength  of 
the  bone,  which,  indeed,  is 


Fig.  148. 


covered  on  both  sides  by 
strong  ligamentous  bands. 

It  will  be  convenient  to 
examine,  at  this  time,  the 
ligaments  which  join  the 
clavicles  to  the  first  ribs,  to 
the  sternum,  and  to  each 
other. 

The  clavicle,  on  each  side, 
is  connected  to  the  first  rib 
by  a  single  ligament,  named 

the    COSTO-OLAVICULAR,    or 

the  RHOMBOID,  Fig.  143  (s). 
It  arises  from  the  lower 
border  of  the  clavicle,  close 
to  the  sternum,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib.  Its  direction 
is  inwards  and  forwards. 

The  clavicle  is  joined  to 
the  sternum  by  ligamentous 

fibres,  which  wholly  surround  the  joint.  They  are  sometimes 
designated  the  anterior  and  posterior  sterno-clavicular 
LIGAMENTS,  Fig.  143  (i),  but  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  them.    They  form  a  sort  of  capsular  ligament. 

This  joint  is  usually  divided  into  two  cavities  by  an  inter- 
ARTICULAR  FIBRO- CARTILAGE,  Fig.  143  (4),  and  contains  two 
distinct  synovial  sacs.  The  fibro-cartilage  is  attached  to  the 
clavicle  above,  to  the  sternum  below,  and  to  the  sterno-cla- 
vicular ligaments,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  It  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  strength  of  the  joint. 

The  two  clavicles  are  connected  together  by  an  intercla- 
vicular LIGAMENT,  Fig.  143  (2),  which  stretches  across  the 
sigmoid  notch  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sternum,  the 
depth  of  which  is,  hy  means  of  it,  somewhat  diminished. 

All  the  ribs  are  joined  directly  to  the  vertebrae  behind. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  aud  the  two  last,  each  rib 
articulates,  by  its  head,  with  the  bodies  of  two  contiguous 


ThB  LlOAIIK!fTS  OP  THE  StRR50-ClATI- 
CULAR  AND  CoSTO-StERNAL  ARTICULA- 
TIONS.— 1.  The  »nterior  sterno-clavioalar 
ligament  2.  The  ioterclavicular  liga- 
ment. 3.  The  costo-clavicular,  or  rhom- 
boid ligament,  i«  leen  on  both  sides.  4.  The 
interarticolar  fibro-cartilage,  brought  into 
Tiew  by  the  removal  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ligaments.  5.  The  anterior  costo- 
stemal  ligaments  of  the  first  and  second 
ribs. 
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TSTtebrse  and  their  interrertebral  substance*  The  ribs  are 
also  joined^  by  their  tubercles,  to  the  transvei^se  proceasea  of 
the  vertebrse. 

The  head  of  each  rib  is  coBBected  to  two  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  and  the  intervertebral  subatance,  by  an  anterioe 

COSTO* VERTEBRAL,  OF  STELLATE  LIGAMEKT,  Flgp  144  (5),  ^^^  ^^ 

iNTEBossEOtrs  LIGAMENT,  Fig.  144  (i).    The  first  arises  from 


Fig.  144 


Fig.  lifi. 


rnntlM,  ASti  TttE  LlOAMr?tT>  OF  THB  RlU. 

^t.  Thu  iLntorior  o«maioii  ligftmeoi.  S. 
The  uDtorior  co8to-?0rtebrft],  or  ttellftto 
lig&ment.  ,  3 .  Tb  0  ante  lior  00  sW-trnc  9 verse 
ligEiment.  4.  Tha  intorosfQOiiA  1igiLme»t 
QopneetmE'  the  head  of  the  Hb  to  tbo 
interrcrtcbr&l  iubstaace,  and  ^c^parntiiig 
t]li«  two  BjDovlal  metubranod  of  tbii  u-ti- 
oaIiiti<jn. 


A  Pokthiuob  Viiw  or  A  part 
or  TH£  TiiunAcrc  Po&tion  or  tbb 
VenTi^sitAL  CoLrMNi  ftsoirorG  tbs 
lAQAMmtT^  co!raECTn?G  rHB  Vbr* 
t£Ba^  wnn  cAcn  orufin,  amd  thb 
Ribs  with  the  VeitTSiifLe. — l^  1. 
The  Fupra-ipinous  lignmcDE.  2,  3. 
Tbo  lignmeuta Hubflavat eonnocting 
tbelaminiJEi.  3.  Tbs  anterior  ccxato- 
tranarema  ligament.  4.  The  pfis- 
terior  eosto-traDBTersa  ligametita. 


the  head  of  the  rib  in  front,  and  is  inserted,  bj  three  fasciculi, 
into  the  bodies  of  the  vcrtebnB  and  the  intermediate  substance. 
The  im>?id  arises  from  the  angle  between  the  faeets  on  the 
head  of  the  rib^  and  is  inserted  into  the  intervertebral  sub- 
Btance.  The  first  and  the  two  last  ribs  have  no  interosseona 
ligaments,  and,  consequently,  each  one  bOiS  but  a  single  syno- 
vial sac,  while  each  of  the  others  have  two. 

The  ribs  arc  connected  to  the  transverse  processes  by  three 
ligaments,  viz :  The  anterior,  or  internal  eosto-transverse,  the 
posterior,  or  external  costo-transverse,  and  the  middle  cMjsto- 
transverse,  or  tnterosseons  ligament.    A  small  synovial  sac 
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is  found  between  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs  and  the  transverse 
processes. 

The  Intebnal  Costo-Tbansvkbse  Ligament,  Fig.  145 
(a),  arises  from  the  inferior  border  of  the  transverse  process, 
passes  obliquely  downwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  neck 
of  the  rib  immediately  below.  This  ligament  is  absent  in  the 
articulation  of  the  first  rib. 

The  ExTEBNAL  Costo-Tbansvebse  Ligament,  Fig.  145 
(4),  extends  obliquely  from  the  apex  of  the  transverse  process 
to  the  tubercle  of  the  rib. 

The  Middle  Costo-Tbansvebse,  or  Intebosseous  Liga- 
ment, passes  from  the  transverse  process  directly  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  cervix  of  the  rib.  Its  fibres  are  usually 
intermixed  with  more  or  less  adipose  tissue,  and  cannot  be 
distinctly  seen  without  making  a  section  of  the  rib. 
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DISSECTION  OP  ABDOMEN  AND  LOWER  EXTREMITIES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Sect.  I. — Parietes  op  the  Abdomen. 

To  dissect  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the  subject  must 
be  laid  on  the  back,  and  elevated  sufficiently,  by  means  of 
one  or  more  blocks  placed  beneath  it,  to  render  the  muscles 
tense.  The  amount  of  elevation  required  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  dissector  in  each  case. 

The  extent  of  the  integument  to  be  incised  in  this  dissec- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  outlines  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  K  the  student  should  wish  to  study  the  superficial 
fascia  and  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  it  is  immaterial 
how  he  makes  his  incisions  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  skin,  as  his  object  will  be  merely  to  uncover  the  fascia 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  ramify  in 
it.  But  if  his  object  be  to  raise  the  fascia  with  the  skin, 
the  incisions  should  be  made  with  reference  to  the  dissection 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle. 

As  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  directed  from  above 
downwards  and  forwards,  the  integument  must  be  raised  so 
as  to  admit  of  exposing  the  muscle  by  cutting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  fibres.  If  this  rule  be  disregarded,  and  the  student 
attempts  to  expose  the  muscle  by  cutting  across  the  fibres, 
his  dissection  will  necessarily  be  rough  and  unsatisfactory. 
Whether  the  skin  be  raised  separately  or  with  the  fascia,  it 
is  often  convenient  to  leave  the  inguinal  region  untouched 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speciaJ  dissection  of  the  parts 
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concerned  in  inguinal  hernia.  In  this  case,  the  dissection  of 
the  skin  and  fascia  may  be  carried  down  only  to  a  line  ex- 
tending transversely  across  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  the  linea  alba.  The  student  will  find 
the  parts  in  the  inguinal  region  described  in  the  first  place 
simply  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and 
afterwards  with  special  reference  to  hernia.  If  he  can  dissect 
the  lower  extremity  but  once  during  the  session,  he  had  better 
reserve  the  inguinal  region  for  a  special  dissection. 

Make  an  incision  from  the  xipnoid  or  ensiform  cartilage 
down  to  the  symphysis  pubis  along  the  linea  alba ;  and  an- 
other corresponaing  to  the  origin  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  The  last  incision  will  extend  laterally  from  the  first 
over  the  lower  eight  ribs,  and  about  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  inferior  border  of  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
thorax.  If  the  pectoraJis  major  and  serratus  anticus  muscles 
have  been  previously  dissected,  this  incision  will  not  be  re- 
quired ;  if  they  have  not  been,  the  incision  should  be  made 
so  as  to  expose  those  portions  of  them  which  are  in  relation 
with  the  external  oblique. 

Instead  of  making  an  incision  over  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  the  student  may  make  one,  commencing  just 
above  the  umbilicus,  and  extending  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique, 
and  then  raise  the  integument  in  two  flaps,  one  to  be  reflected 
upwards,  and  the  other  downwards.  The  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  procedure  is  that  the  external  oblique  is  much 
thicker  and  its  fibres  more  distinct  in  the  line  of  this  incision 
than  it  is  in  the  upper  part,  where  its  fibres  are  short  and 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  its  aponeurosis  is  thin  and 
liable  to  be  cut  through,  thus  exposing  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle. 

When  the  student  has  once  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  the 
fibres  or  &sciculi  of  a  muscle,  in  whatever  part  of  it,  he  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  dissecting  it  as  long  as  he  is  careful  to 
follow  its  fibres.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  take  sufficient 
time  to  remove  the  &8cia  entirely  from  every  fasciculus  as  he 
proceeds  in  the  dissection. 

The  Superficial  Fascia  of  the  abdomen  is  continuous 
above  with  the  fascia  of  the  thorax,  and  below  with  that  of 
the  pelvis  and  lower  extremity.    In  the  upper  and  lateral 
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girts  of  the  abdomen  it  is  thin,  and  requires  no  special  notice, 
ver  the  linea  alba  it  is  thicker  and  more  compact.  Around 
the  umbilicus  it  is  dense,  and  seems  to  be  blended  with  the 
tendon  underneath.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba  it 
usually  contains  fibrous  fasciculi,  which  go  down  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis;  they  constitute  the  suspensory  ligament  of  that 
organ.  It  is  prolonged  round  the  spermatic  cord  into  the 
scrotum,  where  it  joins  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and 
forms  separate  pouches  for  the  testicles. 

In  the  inguinal  region  it  is  divided  into  a  deep  and  super- 
ficial layer.  The  former  is  much  more  dense  and  compact 
than  the  latter;  it  is  adherent  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh ;  a  short  distance  above  Poupart's  ligament 
it  is  blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique.  This 
lamina  has  been  called  the /cwcia  of  Scarpa.  The  outer  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  is  areolar,  and  usually  contains  adi- 
pose substance  in  this  region ;  hence,  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  adipose  layer ;  the  inner  layer  is  more  compact,  and  con- 
tains yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  assists  the  muscles  in  sup- 
porting the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  Cutaneous  Arteries  of  the  abdomen  are  derived 
from  the  internal  mammary,  the  intercostal,  the  lumbar,  the 
femoral,  and  the  external  iliac.  The  only  one  of  any  import- 
ance to  be  studied  is  the  arteria  ad  cutem  ahdominis.  This 
arises  from  the  femoral  artery  a  short  distance  below  Pou- 
part's ligament,  and  passes  upwards  in  the  superficial  fascia 
nearly  to  the  umbilicus.    It  varies  in  size,  but  is  rarely  absent. 

The  Cutaneous  Nerves  consist  of  branches  of  the  lower 
five  or  six  intercostals  and  the  lumbar.  There  are  two  sets 
of  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostals,  the  lateral  and 
the  anterior.  The  former  are  given  off  in  the  intercostal 
spaces,  perforate  the  muscles,  and  divide  into  anterior  and 
posterior  filaments;  the  latter  are  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  intercostals,  which,  after  leaving  the  intercostal  spaces, 
pass  forwards  to  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  which, 
together  with  the  muscle,  they  perforate  to  reach  the  integu- 
ment near  the  linea  alba.  The  remaining  cutaneous  nerves 
are  derived  from  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

There  are  five  pairs  of  muscles  in  the  anterior  and  lateral 
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parietes  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  the  external  and  internal 
oblique,  the  transverse,  the  recti,  and  the  pyramidal.  To 
render  these  muscles  tense  for  dissection,  besides  using  blocks, 
it  may  sometimes  be  found  convenient  to  distend  the  bowels 
either  by  inflation  or  by  injecting  water  into  them. 

The  Obliquus  Externus,  Fig.  146  (12,  is),  lies  next  to 
the  superficial  fisiscia.  It  arises  from  the  eight  inferior  ribs 
near  their  cartilages,  by  as  many  fleshy  digitations.  These 
digitations  project  in  between  five  similar  ones  belonging  to 
the  serratus  anticus,  and  three  belonging  to  the  latissimus 
dorsi.  It  requires  some  care  in  dissecting  to  make  these 
digitations  distinct.  A  slip  extends  from  the  upper  part  to 
the  pectoralis  major.  The  length  and  direction  of  the  fibres 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  muscle.  In  the  upper  part  they 
are  short  and  quite  oblique,  in  the-  middle  they  are  longer 
but  less  oblique,  while  they  are  nearly  perpendicular  in  the 
posterior  part. 

The  upper  and  middle  fibres  terminate  in  a  broad  aponeu- 
rotic tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the 
linea  alba,  the  pubic  bone,  and  Poupart's  ligament ;  the  pos- 
terior fibres  are  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  anterior 
two  thirds  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  student  should  be 
careful  to  observe  where  the  muscular  fibres  join  the  tendon, 
so  that  he  may  avoid  cutting  through  it. 

Poupart's  Ligament,  Fig.  146  (m),  is  regarded  by  some 
as  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
folded  back  upon  itself.  By  others  it  is  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  fibres  which  arise  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium,  and  extending  across  the  crural  region, 
are  inserted  into  the  spine  and  crest  of  the  pubic  bone.  That 
portion  of  it  which  is  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  pubis  is 
called  Qimbemjats  ligament. 

The  external  oblique  muscle  is  capable  of  acting  in  several 
ways.  If  the  thorax  and  pelvis  be  fixed  and  both  muscles 
act,  they  will  compress  the  abdominal  viscera ;  if  the  thorax 
be  fixed,  they  will  approximate  the  pelvis  to  it,  or  if  the 
pelvis  be  stationary,  they  will  draw  the  thorax  forwards.  If 
one  acts  separately,  it  will  rotate  the  thorax  to  the  opposite 
side,  or  the  pelvis  to  its  own  side,  or  approximate  them  in  a 
lateral  direction.  Before  dissecting  up  tne  external  oblique, 
the  following  points  should  be  observed: — 
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Wig,  Hfi. 


Tirii   MtJdetKR  ^r  mn  AftTxnt^it  AiPKirf  or  rvtw  Tntnni  aw  rnw  lkft  irtw 

TilH  B^rfKUni  lAI.  LaTKH  JM  iKKUt  A]VI>  <m  TirK  itifiirr  tiik  l>KKrx»  1^4rKR,^-1. 
Tliti  ii^ptumlta  iiijgiir  mu^rk.  %.  Tb«  ikttnltj ,  rhc  liHcfVAl  Wtvvei-u  tUeet  iDuidfli 
lodg;cB  Ihi!^  crfihiiiiij  rmu,  3^  Thfi  anirrinr  bpNt^r  nf  thv  InttMimuH  di>nl.  4,  Tho 
formtiurin  tif  ibo^  permtu*  inii^iii.  b,  TLit  suMnvuii  mutck'  i>i'  the  rljjlit  aide,  4flL 
The  ftcclomlia  mitiim  7-  Tin*  <iOP*Pfl-l>finsbmli)f  ttiiiitclf*,  8,  Tlie  upfiKr  pnpt  «f  iho 
tilcepe  mui^c^lt^,  ihowing  itt  twu  hentJ^,  U.  TU^'  «or(ieuM  priK^fi^F  i>r  the  ii^nfuita,  11!^. 
Ttia  terrntnri  iimgnnir  of  the  Nfcht  fmI«.  M.  Tbi:<  rxtprriiJ  inu^rfwiftnl  tnTi^clfl  i^f  lb« 
ftfrli  iiittreosUil  fpMH?.  12,  Til*  i?*iitiiii1  obltquc  loiiJt'k.  LI.  Itir  npunotrnitbj  lti#  , 
Eundiiin  lino  l«  tlifl  right  nf  thS*  tjiimbnr  iw  ibf  linoim  nlbn:  tbp  WriWfUiB  Un?  lo  It) 
l*?ft  if  tba  liiipft  aeiuUutiariF;  mnti  ibi'  (rtiii^verett  Hin'*  nb*jv«  »im1  bdow  the  numbal}^ 
tbe  UneiD  trllrl»VDrI'll^.  H.  Poopnrr'f  ligTuncnU  15.  'Hk' oikititaJ  nbriotnimil  rlnf  | 
tbe  itmri^m  j*bijye  tbe  ring  it  (h«  Fupi'riiir  of  uitenihl  i*iJbir:  ib«  iriHrii^iH  bflciw  lb(» 
Hnif.  *hp  Inforbif  or  « XT  omul  piJIiin  the  <?urTf<d  intcr^^oUimnar  tibrpw  ur«  siipti  ptiK  ' 
iM*i!dinf  upmaril*  frani  Pou|niH'a  ligniitent  to  utTeitgrhtrn  tbc^  riug*  Tbe  tiumbcii  14 
•nd  ]&  nrp  ifUmte^d  upon  the  fnerii  IntH  of  lb*  tUVgh  i  th<?  op^^uing  immtjdiiiNdj  to 
lb(?  rijsbt  of  15  i«  tbo  finphenouB  optiiiiitg.  Ifl.  The  rt'Ctna  tumicto  of  ibt?  rtj^bl  ijd« 
brniiMrht  into  vitw  bj  th«  rcmovftl  wf  tho  nnb'rior  ^r^^nic^ni  of  U«  #benlb  r  *  tbo  po^- 
lerior  ifi:4*jsrm(jiit  uf  its  nbeiLtb  wilb  tbi9  divided  ed^'^  of  ibe  anUrbir  iuji^mctiU  17- 
Tho  pjfftmiJnlit  mufclc.  1ft.  The  1i4^t(>rrinl  "Miquc  mufitdc.  19.  Thfi  rotij,oii>c4 
teiiidon  (if  rb#  mturniil  f^Mbiittt  4nd  liriinrrrntilii!!  tk'^ief fidm^  bf»bind  FMUpjirl'«  Uka* 
Bifriii  tu  the  pcoiintiil  liMi%  2U.  Tb«  nreh  rorinc^iJ  bctwuvn  this  luwi'T  curvi'd  border 
of  tbi>  inkrtiiil  rddiqy(»  mitpwl?  anil  Poiiptvrl'p  ii^:ioi(int;  it  iv  bvticntb  tbi«  ur^U  llial 
lhi»  ppi^nimlii'  »ord  And  hvru'itL  p«i*i. 
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The  LiNEA  Alba,  Fig.  146  (i  3),  is  a  white  line  extending 
from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  It  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  recti  muscles,  and  is  formed  by 
a  blending  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  broad  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  in  the  median  line.  Its  breadth  increases  from 
below  upwards.  In  pregnancy  and  dropsies  of  the  abdomen, 
it  sometimes  acquires  a  greatly  increased  breadth.  The 
umhilicus  is  situated  nearly  in  its  centre.  This  consists  of  a 
dense  ligamentous  substance,  to  which  the  integument  adheres 
very  closely.  It  is  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein  and 
arteries  of  the  foetus.  When  it  is  necessary  to  cut  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  as  in  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy,  and 
in  gastrotomy,  or  to  puncture  the  parietes,  as  in  ascites,  it 
is  generally  aone  through  the  linea  alba. 

The  Linea  Semilunaris,  Fig.  146  (1 «),  is  a  white  line  situ- 
ated along  the  external  border  of  each  of  the  recti  muscles. 
It  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  muscular  fibres  in  this  portion 
of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  LiNEJB  Transvers-s,  Fig.  146  (1  a),  extend  from  the 
linea  semilunaris  to  the  linea  alba.  There  are  usually  four 
or  five  of  them  on  each  side.  They  are  produced  by  tendin- 
ous intersections  in  the  recti  muscles. 

The  External  Abdominal  King,  Fig.  146  (is),  is  an 
opening  in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  situated 
just  above  the  spine  of  the  pubis.  It  transmits  the  spermatic 
cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  A 
fascia  is  reflected  from  its  margin  down  over  the  spermatic  cord. 
This  opening  and  the  parts  around  will  be  examined  in  the 
dissection  of  the  inguinal  region  with  reference  to  hernia. 

The  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  is  perforated  by  nume- 
rous small  foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  external  oblique  may  be  raised  by 
detaching  it  from  the  ribs  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  also 
from  Poupart's  ligament,  if  it  be  not  desired  to  preserve  the 
parts  in  the  inguinal  region  for  a  special  dissection ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  tendon  may  be  divided  by  an  incision  extend- 
ing from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
transversely  across  to  the  linea  alba.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
venient, as  when  the  subject  cannot  well  be  turned  partly  on 
one  side,  to  raise  this  muscle  by  making  an  incision  through 
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it  from  near  the  origin  of  its  Tipper  heml^  obliquely  down- 
wards to  the  anterior  sujierior  spiiiouii  process  of  the  iliuin, 
nearly  in  the  directiou  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique 
muBCle,  and  then  turning  one  flap  forwards,  and  the  other 
backwards,  detach  it  from  the  ribs  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
as  the  dissection  prcK^eeds,  Whichever  mode  is  adopted,  the 
fascia  which  separates  it  from  the  internal  oblique  should  be 
directed  up  with  it. 

The  Obliquus'  Internus,  Fig- 146  (i  §)»  has  an  extensive 

origin  and  a  more  extensive  insertion*  It  arises  frt^m  the 
fascia  lumborura,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  the  external  two- 
thirds  of  Poupart's  Ugameut  Ita  fibres  diverge  so  as  to 
be  inserted  into  the  lower  five  or  six  ribs,  the  xiphoid  c^irti- 
lage,  the  Unea  alba^  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  body  of  the 
pubic  bone,  and  the  linea  pectinea.  The  jMmterior  fibres 
ascend  obliquely  to  the  ribs,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  linea 
alba ;  the  middk  have  a  transverse  direction,  while  the  ante- 
rior pass  forwards  and  downwards,  some  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  llnea  alba,  others  to  the  body  of  the  pubis  and  the  linea 
pectinea.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  all  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  external  oblique,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
r^tus  muscle,  is  aponeurotic,  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  internal  oblique  is  muscular,  and  that  in  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique,  above  a  point  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  symphysis  pubis,  divides  inti>  two 
layers,  the  anterior  of  which  passes  in  frout  of  tlie  rectus,  aud 
unites  with  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  outside  of  the  Unca  alba,  while  the  posterior 
layer  passes  behind  the  rectus  and  joms  the  tendon  of  the 
trans versalis  muscle.  The  anterior  layer  extends  higher  up 
in  trout  of  the  rectus  than  the  posterior  docs  Ijchind  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  tendon  does  not  split,  but  the  whole  of  it 
passes  in  front  of  the  rectus.  The  lowest  portion  of  the 
tendon  unites  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  tendon 
ol*  the  transversalis,  to  form  the  conjohwd  tendon^  Fig,  146 
(i »),  of  these  two  muscles.  That  part  of  the  conjoinctl  ten* 
aoD  which  is  inserted  into  the  linea  pectinca  is  placed  directly 
behind  the  external  abdominal  riug,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  dissection  of  the  inguinal  region,  forms  an  important  part 
in  the  anatomy  of  direct  inguinal  hernia. 
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As  no  fibres  arise  from  the  inner  third  of  Ponpart's  liga- 
ment, there  is  left  a  space,  Fig.  147  (i  i),  between  it  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  muscle  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic 
cord. 

The  action  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  that  of  the  external  oblique.  When  both 
act  at  the  same  time,  they  will  compress  the  abdominal  viscera, 
or  approximate  the  thorax  and  pelvis.  When  one  acts  alone, 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  external  oblique  of  the  opposite 
side,  it  will  rotate  either  the  thorax  or  the  pelvis  to  its  own 
side;  or  if  it  acts  with  the  external  oblique  of  the  same  side, 
it  will  bend  the  thorax  to  that  side,  or  draw  the  pelvis  up.  ' 

The  Cremasteb  Muscle,  which  arises  from  Ponpart's 
ligament,  in  common  with  the  lower  fibres  of  the  internal 
oblique,  is  found  in  the  outer  and  anterior  part  of  the  space 
just  named.  This  muscle  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord 
through  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  down  into  the 
scrotum,  where  it  forms  loops  on  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  its 
fibres  then  ascend  on  the  cord,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
linea  pectinea.  Some  of  its  fibres  are  usually  lost  on  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

The  fibres  of  the  cremaster  are  frequently  very  pale  and 
few  in  number,  so  that  some  care  is  required  to  separate 
them  from  the  cord.  'Its  use  is  to  draw  up  and  support  the 
testicle. 

In  raising  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  the  student  will 
sometimes  experience  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  separation 
between  it  and  the  transversalis  muscle.  This  may  be  done 
most  readUy  by  dividing  its  fibres  near  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  the  two  muscles  are  separated 
by  the  internal  circumflex  ilii  artery.  When  the  separation 
is  once  found,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  follow  it,  especially 
in  the  upper  and  posterior  part,  where  the  direction  of  the 
fibres  is  different.  The  lower  part  of  the  muscle  is  closely 
connected  to  the  transversalis,  and  it  requires  some  care  to 
separate  them. 

The  Transversalis,  Fig.  147  (e,  7,  s,  9),  arises  from  the 
fascia  lumborum,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  external  half  of 
Ponpart's  ligament,  and  the  lower  six  or  seven  ribs,  where 
it  indigitates  with  the  diaphragm.  All  its  fibres,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower,  or  those  which  arise  from  Ponpart's 
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ligament,  have  a  transverse  direction,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  linea  alba.    The  lower  fibres  pass  forwards  and  down- 
Fig.  147. 


A  Latb&al  ViBW  or  thb  Trusk  ov 

THB  BODT»  SHOWING  ITS  MuiCLXS,  AVD 
PARTICULARLT  THE  TrARBTERSALIB  Ar- 

DOMTRis. — 1.  The  cosUl  oriipn  of  the 
iRtiuimnf  dorai  mnsele.  2.  The  sorraios 
xnftgDRfl.  3.  The  upper  part  of  the  ez> 
temal  oblique  muscle,  divided  in  the 
direction  l^st  cmlcnlmted  to  show  the 
muscles  beneath,  without  interfering 
with  its  indigitations  with  the  serratus 
magnua.  4.  Two  of  the  external  inter- 
costal muscles.  6.  Two  of  the  internal 
intercostals.  0.  The  transrersalis  mus- 
cle. 7.  Its  posterior  aponeurosis.  8. 
rts  anterior  aponeurosis,  forming  the 
most  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus.  9.  The  lower  part  of  the  left 
rectus,  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  trans- 
▼ersalls  passing  in  front.  10.  The  right 
rectus  muscle.  11.  The  arched  opening 
left  between  the  lower  border  of  the 
transversalis  muscle  and  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, through  which  the  spermatic  cord 
and  hernia  pass.  12.  The  glutsBus  maxi- 
mus,  and  medius,  and  tensor  Tsginss 
femoria  muscles  invested  by  fascia  lata. 


wards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba, 
the  body  of  the  pubis  and  the  linea  pectinea,  forming  with 
the  internal  oblique,  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  applied  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  that  of  the  internal  oblique,  with 
which  it  passes  both  behind  and  in  front  of  the  rectus.  The 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  transversalis  is  muscular, 
where  the  corresponding  part  of  the  internal  oblique  is  ten- 
dinous. Its  principal  use  is  that  of  a  compressor  of  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen. 

The  fascia  lumhorxim  is  described  in  connection  with  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  should  be  studied  when  tlicy  are 
dissected.  The  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles 
are  sometimes  described  as  arising  directly  from  the  vertebra); 
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the  former  from  the  spinous,  and  the  latter  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

To  expose  the  rectus,  make  an  incision  through  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  and  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  internal 
oblique,  from  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib  to  the  pubis, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  linea  alba,  and  paral- 
lel with  it ;  then  dissect  these  tendons  up  from  the  muscle, 
turning  one  flap  inwards  and  the  other  outwards.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectus  the  incision  will  extend  through  the 
tendons  of  the  three  broad  muscles,  as  they  all  pass  in  front 
of  that  muscle.  They  are  easily  separated  from  the  muscle, 
except  at  the  linsD  transversae,  where  they  are  blended  with 
the  tendinous  intersections,  from  which  it  will  require  some 
care  to  detach  them.  After  exposing  the  muscle  in  this  way, 
divide  it  opposite  the  umbilicus,  and  reflect  one  portion  up- 
wards ana  the  other  downwards,  when  its  relations  to  the 
tendons  of  the  broad  muscles  may  be  examined ;  branches  of 
the  epigastric  and  internal  mammary  arteries,  and  of  the  inter- 
costal nerves,  will  be  seen  penetrating  it  from  behind.  The 
termination  below  of  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  tendon  of 
lihe  internal  oblique,  and  the  tendon  of  the  trans versalis,  will 
be  observed.  They  generally  present  quite  a  distinct  semi- 
lunated  border,  but  not  always.  The  tendinous  intersections 
are  very  imperfect  behind,  and  do  not  usually  adhere  to  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus. 

The  Rectus,  Fig.  146  (le),  arises  from  the  upper  border 
of  the  OS  pubis,  between  the  spine  and  symphysis,  by  a  flat 
tendon,  it  passes  upwards  on  the  side  of  the  linea  alba, 
gradually  increasing  in  breadth  but  diminishing  in  thick- 
ness, until  it  reaches  the  thorax.  It  is  inserted  into  the  car- 
tilages of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs,  and  sometimes 
into  the  xiphoid  or  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  fibres  are  interrupted  in  their  course  by  the  lineoe 
transtjersod ;  one  of  which  is  placed  opposite  to  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  one  between  this  and  the  umbilicus,  one  at  the 
umbilicus,  and  another  lower  down.  Each  presents  a  zigzag 
line,  and  only  two  of  them,  the  one  at  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  the  one  at  the  umbilicus,  extend  entirely  across  the 
muscle.  The  rectus  draws  the  thorax  towards  the  pelvis  or 
the  pelvis  towards  the  thorax ;  it  also  acts  as  a  compressor. 
The  tendinous  intersections  connect  it  with  the  tendons  of 
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the  broad  muscles,  and  also,  when  it  contracts,  prevent  its 
bulf^ing  so  much  as  it  would  if  its  fibres  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  muscle;  they  may,  perhaps,  augment  somewhat 
its  power  to  act. 

The  Ptramidalis,  Fig.  146  (it),  arises  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  pubic  bone,  anterior  to  the  rectus. 
It  passes  upwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  of  a  trian- 
gular shape,  and  usually  placed  in  a  sheath,  formed  by  a 
splitting  of  the  conjoinea  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis.  It  is  sometimes  absent.  The  pyramidalis  acts 
on  the  linea  alba  in  a  vertical  direction. 


Anatomy  op  Inguinal  Hernia. 

The  anatomy  of  the  inguinal  region  may  now  be  examined 
with  reference  to  hernia.  Most  of  the  parts  contained  in  it 
have  already  been  noticed,  without,  however,  any  particular 
regard  to  their  relations  to  protrusion  of  the  bowel.  They 
will  now  be  described  as  they  appear  in  the  process  of  dis- 
section. 

The  Inguinal  Begion  is  the  triangular  space  bounded 
above  by  a  line  extending  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 

{>rocess  of  the  ilium  to  the  linea  alba,  below  by  Poupart's 
igament  and  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  pubic 
bone,  and  internally  by  the  linea  alba. 

Dissect  the  skin  from  the  superficial  fascia,  and  reflect 
it  downwards.  This  dissection  should  be  carried  to  a  short 
distance  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  down  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis.  The  superficial  fascia  contains  the  arteria  ad 
cutem  abdominis,  and  one  or  tux)  small  branches  from  the 
superior  external  pudic ;  also  three  or  four  lymphatic  glands^ 
which  are  usually  imbedded  in  it  along  Poupart's  ligament. 
Near  the  linea  alba,  the  fibres  which  descend  in  the  fascia  to 
form  the  susj^ensory  ligament  of  the  penis,  Fig.  148  (2),  should 
be  observed.  The  adipose  layer  is  placed  next  to  the  skin, 
Fig.  148  (1,  1),  and  presents  an  uneven  areolar  appearance. 
There  is  generally  considerable  fat  in  this  region,  espe- 
cially towards  the  pubis.  The  membranous  layer  lies  next 
to  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique.  Its  under  surlace  has 
30 
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a  smooth  even  appearance.  This  layer,  Fig.  148  (4,  4),  alone 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  constituting  the  superficial  fascia. 
The  fascia  is  next  to  be  dissected  and  reflected  down- 
wards in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  the 
skin.  To  preserve  the  intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia^ 
which  is  reflected  from  the  margin  of  the  external  abdomi- 
nal ring  down  over  the  spermatic  cord,  it  is  better  to  raise 
the  superficial  fascia  from  the  ring  and  cord  by  insinuating 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel  or  the  fiinger  under  it,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  parts  beneath.  Poupart's  ligament,  from 
its  origin  to  its  insertion  into  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  should 
be  carefully  cleaned,  so  as  to  be  brought  distinctly  into  view, 
and  the  cord  should  be  raised  for  a  short  distance  below  the 
ring,  so  that  it  may  be  made  more  or  less  tense,  and  thus 
show  more  clearly  how  the  intercolumnar  fascia  is  connected 
to  the  ring. 

To  raise  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  make  an  in- 
cision from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
transversely  to  within  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  linea 
alba,  and  another  from  this  to  the  pubis  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  ring ;  then  dissect  it  from  the  internal  oblique  and  the 
cord.  The  first  incision  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the 
junction  of  the  two  oblique  muscles,  as  it  is  only  the  tendon 
of  the  e:5:temal  oblique  that  is  to  be  turned  down.  If  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel  be  carried  along  the  cord  through  the 
ring,  the  intercolumnar  fascia  will  be  seen  coming  from  the 
edges  of  the  ring  to  surround  the  cord.  Fibres  will  also  be 
ob&erved  extending  transversely  over  the  cord  as  it  passes 
through  the  ring,  and  for  a  short  distance  below  it;  these 
are  sometimes  called  the  intercolumnar  hands  or  fibres^  Fig. 
146  (1 «).  Detach  the  intercolumnar  fascia  from  the  margin 
of  the  ring,  and  observe  the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed. 

The  External  King,  Fig.  148  (1  s),  consists  of  a  slit  in  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  commencing  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  above,  and  external  to  the  pubis ;  the  fibres  di- 
verge as  they  pass  downwards  and  inwards  to  be  inserted, 
the  lower  external  into  the  spine  of  the  pubis  with  Pou- 
part^s  ligament,  and  the  upper  internal  into  the  symphysis 
and  the  pubic  bon^  on  the  opposite  side.  The  term  co- 
lumns or  pillars,  Fig.  148  (14,15),  has  been  applied  to  these 
fibres.    The  fibres  of  the  internal  column  cross  those  of  the 
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Oorr««t>onding  one  oa  tlio  opposite  side.    The  opening  tLus 
forinea  U  of  a  triangular  shape,  with  the  baso  towards  the 

Fig.  118. 


A     VtKW     or    TJIE     EnCTrRTIAli     P>iWTB     r  "     ■  11     lit     TjiGl'TNM'       — .    T?-,..^ 

UkiDiIA. —  1.  1.  TJji' eymiimiji  intoj^iiiivrut  n  'iiiuc  ol  tli  ^ 

lildk,      2*  The  f>ri«lF,  ttirh  it»  STi»<|;K*nPf>rjf  i'  |iriivc(l  ni  It, 

Intt^ifiiiiiefiit  of  the  jicnirumUniM'n  4:luif  D,     4,i.   J.^'ui<Jt:iM  niipt^rftdnllt  ul   T 
A*  Tin?  Mime  tm  tb"  tliisrh,     fl.  Tl)**  iHri  *fjortiiJitlii  punl  axiVv-rf^tX  by  tbi.^  i 

8.  Bmrtrh  iif  tho  I' >  .  rtrt*'rv.     U,  Fusrini'ii 

10,  Ti*nitt>«i  uftbe  t  '  mjIK",     1  L  LIniMi  nlbiL, 

10.  TvaUelc  c-iivur0it  by  ttic  er^iuriftfir  muRrk\  17«  AntfsrUir  cutiC'rLur  i ^inouM  prtJ- 
etflf  of  ilium,  IB.  €U**e  itUnclimcnt  (if  thi^  foiiriji  Piipi^rnrlnljji  tin  the  uut^idt?  of 
lh«  itiij^lj.  11*.  CriJjrifoTm  opcnltjg^  in  ih*:  ttav'm  bta  fi'imirSH.  20,  SunhLvnotta 
Oftctitnfr.  2L  nrtinrh  of  the  luipbcnoiini^dQ.  22«  Snitbaoaua  vdn.  23,  Kxt«mAl 
f«tu*ttid  ling,    21.  Tostl«Io. 

pubis.  Its  sizo  varies  very  much  in  difterent  gubjeets*  In 
the  female  it  is  usually  much  smaller  than  in  the  iiuile.  The 
iotercoluniriar  fibres,  which  arise  generally  from  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  extend  upwards  and  inwards  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  triaogukr  opeaiag,  convert  it  into  one  of  a 
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qtiadrangular  shape,  also  diminish  its  size,  and  bihd  together 
its  oolurans.  There  are  other  fibres  beneath  these,  which  ex- 
tend simply  between  the  columns. 

In  cases  of  hernia,  these  fibres  are  stretched  so  as  to  allow 
the  columns  to  be  separated  furtlier  than  is  natural  from 
each  other.  If  the  hernia  be  one  of  long  standing,  they  are 
usually  found  considerably  increased  in  size. 

The  boundaries  of  the  ring,  as  will  now  be  seen,  are  the 
columns,  one  on  each  side,  the  body  of  the  pubic  bone  be- 
tween the  insertion  of  the  columns  below,  and  the  inter- 
columnar  fibres  above. 

Beneath  the  internal  column  is  found  a  set  of  fibres 
which  arise  from  the  linea  pectinea,  anterior  to  the  insertion 
of  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis,  and  pass  upwards  and  inwards  to  be  inserted  into 
the  linea  alba.  They  form  the  triangular  ligament.  Turn 
down  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  and  make  it  more 
or  less  tense  with  hooks,  then  carefully  remove  the  areolar 
tissue  from  the  internal  oblique  and  cremaster  muscles.  The 
lower  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  are  frequently  somewhat 
irregular  in  their  position  and  direction,  but  a  little  care  will 
suffice  to  trace  them  distinctly  and  loosen  them  up  from  the 
cord  or  separate  them  from  the  cremaster.  The  cord  is  next 
to  be  separated  from  its  connections  in  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  raised  up  with  the  tenaculum.  The  most  difficult  part 
of  this  dissection  is  to  preserve  the  fascia  transversalis  in  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  canal,  and  especially  where  it  is  re- 
flected from  the  internal  ring  over  the  cord.  The  position 
of  the  cord  and  the  walls  of  the  canal  should  now  be  care- 
fully examined. 

The  Inguinal  Canal,  Fig.  150  (s,  a),  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length.  It  extends  from  the  internal  to  the 
external  ring.  Its  direction  is  oblique,  from  above  down- 
wards, from  without  inwards,  and  from  behind  forwards. 
Its  boundaries  are,  in  fronts  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique^ 
with  a  portion  of  the  internal  oblique;  below,  by  PouparCs 
ligament;  behind,  by  the  fascia  transversalis  externally,  and 
the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
internally;  aiove,  its  boundary  is  more  indefinite;  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  tendon  of  the  external  ob- 
lique and  the  fascia  transversalis,  which  includes  the  lower 
borders  of  the  internal  obUque  and  transversalis  muscles. 
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The  internal  oblique  ami  tmnsvc^rsalis  muscles  should  now 
be  detached  from  Poupart'n  ligaraeiit,  and  reflected  upwards 

Fig.  149. 


4 
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fililliv«ie  tniiifi^U,     A,    Iti  tii«>tl«in.     n.  Linrn  idliai     7+    Lt*ttrr  |>nrf  uf  the  exltirwtil  nh 

irirtiiL  Vl>  Ipternnl  oblirjUo  nnd  trnn^vtrt^nliip  uiiiPTlrn,  10.  Epij^iuitr*ii  UFiJirf  and 
vttm,  HA  [tlnceil  bcinrtM^it  the  Tus-cim  tf^kn%vCT»»\ia  »niJ  iIk^  |}(iH(ujHMim.  M.  Pointa  to 
♦ho  ^iirfftce  of  tht  pctitoriemn  t^  r  '  tn  intfmtil  rinu:,  12^  C'ciH  ftjrijtrpii  l*jf  tb« 
crt'iitniHtiir  imiscic  Ijing  in  t1i<  niiiL       I'A,  Exlm'Uitl  ring  liiLd  op^ti.     14| 

Ui,  TnrfiinlibuHforin  fn^cU  of   i  Uiil  nprti  *fi  m  tu  «X|iD«s0  rh<^iu.     16.  P#C-^ 

litreuH  mtiielu.  17.  Tbti  ve^toln  In  Uitir  iltcnili.  t^.  Pen  It  Mid  llg^inQatUtll  lOi- 
[iruaorium.     19,  10*  Tcitidfi  Mtid  cord  un  tu  enllr«i  k^ngtb, 

from  the  faaok  trausverflalia.  By  making  these  muscles 
tense,  a  good  idea  may  he  obtained  of  the  e^ctent  and  manner 
in  whicli  they  enter  into  the  fbrmatiun  of  the  poaterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  caiiaL  As  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis 
curves  downwarda,  it  expands,  bo  m  to  bo  inserted  into  the 
linea  pectinea,  and  for  some  distance  into  Pouparfs  liga* 
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merit ;  thus  it  oecupios  a  largo  portion  of  the  space  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  ring* 

The  Fascia  TRANSVERSALrs,  Fig*  150  (11,  island  a  a,  ae), 
is  thicker  and  more  dense  in  the  inguinal  region  than  in 
any  other  part  of  it.  It  adheres  to  Poupart'a  ligament 
throughout  its  whole  extent;  but  in  front  of  the  femoral 
vesseS  the  fasoia  is  continued  an  inc^h  or  more  into  the  thigh, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  disaeciion  of  the  anatomy  of  crural 
hernia,  and  in  front  of  the  iliacns  intcrnus  and  psoas  rnagnus 
muscles  joins  the  iliac  fascia.  Internally  it  lies  beneath  the 
conjoined  tendon  and  the  rectus,  being  closely  connected  to 
the  tendon  of  the  transversalig. 

The  INTERNAL  Hih'Gj  Fig.  150  (1  *),  is  situated  about  half 
fig.  150. 


^1,  EjiteiriiaL  iiblique  UIUFOI0  Q^f  thti  AbdoiDen.  3.  ItK  npoDoitroj^ifl.  S^  IM  ien4on 
slit  up  and  tuttit^d  buirk  to  ahf>w  the  cjinnL     4,  4.  Anterior  5U|*&rior  f |iinoii8  yrocfitpeik 

6.  Upper  porltQiv  of  Pou[Mirt'B  lij^araent.    6.  Kxtcrnnl  cdlumn  oftby  tsiternnl  rin^. 

7.  Inteinu  Cfilutnn  gf  tbe  external  ring.  8.  Intcrcrojaibg  of  ibo^lcndooA  <*{  Ibo 
tiro  ildep.  9,  9»  Bodies  of  the  pubes.  1ft*  Upper  buundjiry  of  Ur"  eittemjiJ  ring 
^tbe  line  iimntw  to  the  ring.  II,  12,  Fa^in  tmoErrcrfglis/  13.  Fibre*  of  tho  to* 
leni»)  oblique  tnmK^i  up.  14.  Fibree  of  the  tmaeTftrimVu  inntfole.  lii*  Voluts  lo 
the  iDlerDiiJ  Hog — the  opening  is  enlargod  fOr  the  tie  luuri-i  I  ration «  10^  Surtonui, 
17*  Fwcialorft  fftnonH.  18.  Eectitg  femorii.  If .  Addni:tor  bmgus*  20.  T^nls.  21, 
Fiucrta  lata  of  tho  right  thigh.  22*  Pi>iDt  irhere  tb©  sapboi^otia  vein  eftten  th« 
femoraL  23*  Fujcid  hUk  as  Apfilkd  to  tbo  vcweli,  %4.  Inserlion  i»f  the  tnmavn- 
fatlp  mnscle  on  ihe  pubit.  25,  26.  Corroapond  to  11,  12,  of  tho  oppo*ito  iide^  and 
IniitiiMto  the  foAela  titLnflferaiHj.  27.  Pc?upftrt*«  Ugamont,  Itirned  off  fjom  ihi  in- 
ternal nitiPoloB.  2E^  Truuvorsalb  abdominti,  29.  iDtertial  obliqmo*  50.  JUidOB 
nbduininii. 
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way  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  half  an  inch  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  It  is  overlapped  hj  the  internal  oblique,  and 
nence  cannot  be  observed  until  this  muscle  is  raised.  To 
examine  this  opening,  cut  through  the  £Eiscia  transversalis  a 
short  distance  above  it,  and  separate  the  fascia  from  the 
peritoneum  down  to  where  the  cord  enters  the  ring,  then  by 
carrying  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  along  the  cora,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  fascia  over  it,  and  throng  the  canal,  is  ren- 
dered distinct ;  showing  that,  while  there  is  no  opening  through 
the  fascia  from  without,  there  is  one  from  within  through 
which  the  bowel  can  escape  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  internal  rin^  then  is  an  opening  which  leads  into  a 
pouch  formed  by  me  testicle  carrying  before  it  the  fascia 
transversalis  in  its  descent  into  the  scrotum.  Sometimes  the 
internal  ring  presents  a  well  defined  raarcin  on  one  side,  or 
entirely  around  it.  At  other  times,  it  is  difficult  to  demon- 
strate, satisfactorily,  the  reflection  of  the  transversalis  fascia 
over  the  cord.  When  the  cord  is  made  tense,  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis, as  it  is  reflected  from  the  internal  ring,  presents  a 
funnel-shaped  appearance,  and  hence  the  name  of  inftindi- 
hulifomi  fascia  has  been  given  to  this  part  of  it. 

The  Epigastric  Artery,  Fig.  149  (li),  and  Fig.  151  (i  s), 
with  its  accompanying  veins,  will  be  found  by  dividing  the 
transversalis  fascia  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  ring.  It 
lies  between  the  fascia  and  peritoneum,  and  crosses  the  canal 
nearly  at  right  angles.  Its  distance  from  the  internal  ring 
varies  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch. 

When  the  internal  surfaxje  of  the  inguinal  portion  of  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  is  examined,  two  pouches  or  fossce  are 
observed  corresponding  to  the  two  rings.  These  are  formed 
by  the  remains  of  the  hypogastric  artery,  which,  in  its  course 
from  the  internal  iliac  to  the  umbilicus,  projects  here  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  peritoneum  is  reflected  over  it. 
Sometimes  the  hypogastric  artery  is  situated  a  short  distance 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric,  when  an  additional  small 
pouch  is  formed.  These  tossae  cause  a  greater  or  less  predis- 
position to  rupture,  according  to  their  depth,  by  directing  the 
bowel  against  either  the  internal  or  external  ring. 

The  student  should  now  review  the  parts,  the  dissection  of 
which  he  has  just  completed,  with  reference  to  hernia.    There 
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are  two  forms  of  inguinal  hernia — direct^  or  ventro-inguinalj 
and  indirect,  or  oblique.  In  the  oblique  form,  the  bowel 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  passing  through  both 
rings ;  in  the  direct,  it  escapes  directly  through  the  external 
ring,  and  does  not  pass  through  the  canal. 

In  Oblique  Hernia,  the  course  of  the  bowel  and  the  dif- 
ferent coverings  which  it  obtains  in  its  descent,  are  as  follows : 
Its  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  spermatic  cord.  As  the 
internal  oblique  overlaps  the  internal  ring,  it  oflfers  resistance 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bowel  into  the  canal,  hence  the  bowel 
is  forced  downwards  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  muscle; 
in  the  canal,  it  is  directed  downwards,  inwards,  and  somewhat 
forwards ;  when  it  leaves  the  external  ring,  its  direction  is 
towards  the  scrotum,  along  the  course  of  the  cord.  The 
coverings  which  it  gets  are,  first,  the  peritoneum  at  the  inter- 
nal ring;  this  constitutes  the  sac;  second,  the  transversalis, 
or  infundibuliform  fascia,  as  it  enters  the  canal ;  third,  the 
cremaster  mvscle,  while  passing  through  the  canal ;  fourth,  the 
intercolumnar,  or  spermatic  fascia,  as  it  goes  through  the  ex- 
ternal ring ;  fifth  and  sixth,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  in- 
tegument ;  the  last  two  coverings  it  receives  entirely  outside 
of  the  canal. 

The  cremaster  is  usually  found  in  front,  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  tumor ;  while  the  cord  is  generally  situated  behind, 
and  on  the  inner  side.  The  bowel  almost  necessarily  gets 
between  the  cord  and  the  cremaster,  from  their  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal. 

In  Direct  Hernia,  the  coverings  are  the  same  as  in  indi- 
rect, with  a  single  exception ;  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  and  transversalis  takes  the  place  of  the  cre- 
master muscle.  Sometimes  the  conjoined  tendon  is  torn,  or 
its  fibres  are  separated  so  as  to  allow  the  bowel  to  pass  through 
it ;  when  this  happens,  it  will  not  constitute  one  of  the  cover- 
ings. 

Another  form  of  direct  hernia  is  sometimes  described,  in  which 
the  bowel  enters  the  canal  between  the  epigastric  artery  and 
the  outer  border  of  the  conjoined  tendon. 

When  the  bowel  passes  through'  the  internal  ring,  but  is 
retained  in  the  canal,  it  is  called  bviqnocele,  or  concealed  in- 
guinal hernia.  In  this  case,  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
will  form  one  of  the  coverings. 
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The  epigastric  artery  is  the  principal  one  to  be  avoided  in 
dividing  a  stricture  in  either  form  of  inguinal  hernia.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  cutting  upwards  and  parallel  to  the  artery. 

Hh^seatof  strictwre  in  indirect  hernia  maybe  at  the  internal 
ring,  or  where  the  cord  passes  under  the  internal  oblique 
muscle,  or  at  the  external  ring.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
at  the  internal  ring,  and,  next  to  this,  where  the  cord  passes 
beneath  the  muscle.  In  direct  hernia^  the  stricture  may  occur 
at  the  external  ring,  or  at  the  conjoined  tendon,  especially  if 
the  tendon  be  perforated  by  the  bowel. 

There  are  other  forms  of  inguinal  hernia,  as  scrotal,  con- 
genital, and  encysted. 

Scrotal^  is  when  the  bowel  has  descended  into  the  scrotum. 
The  tumor  in  this  form  of  hernia  may  acquire  an  enormous 
size. 

Qmgenital,  is  that  form  in  which  the  bowel  descends  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  while  it  yet  commtmicates  with  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum. 

Encysted^  is  when  the  bowel  descends  behind  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  carrying  with  it  a  pouch  of  the  peritoneum. 

The /cwcwi  transversalis  has  been  observed  as  forming  an 
important  part  of  the  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia.  It  Tines 
the  internal  surface  of  the  transvers^is  muscle  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  abdominal  parietes,  where  it  consists  of  but  little 
inore  than  a  thin,  delicate  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  and  requires 
no  particular  notice. 

The  arteries^  which  supplv  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
anteriorly  and  laterally,  are  the  internal  mammary,  the  lower 
intercostal,  the  lumbar,  the  internal  circumflex  ilii,  the  arteria 
ad  cutem  abdominis,  and  the  epigastric. 

The  Internal  Mammary  enters  the  abdomen  beneath  the 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  descends  a  short  distance  behind 
the  rectus,  and  then  perforates  its  sheath.  While  in  the 
sheath,  it  gives  branches  to  the  muscle,  and  sends  oft'  branches 
which  go  to  supply  the  integuments  and  the  broad  muscles. 
They  inosculate  freely  with  branches  of  the  epigastric. 

The  Intercostal  leave  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  pass 
between  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  They 
inosculate  with  the  internal  mammary,  epigastric,  and  lumbar 
arteries. 
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The  Lumbar  divide  into  the  posterior  and  anterior  or  ab- 
dominal branches.  The  latter  pass  between  the  middle  layer 
of  the  fascia  lumborum  and  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle, 
and  thence  between  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles.  They  anastomose  above  with  the  intercostal,  in  the 
middle  with  the  internal  mammary,  and  below,  with  the  ilio- 
lumbar and  internal  circumflex  ilii  arteries. 

The  Internal  Circubiflex  Ilii,  Fig.  151  (14),  arises  from 
the  external  iliac  just  behind,  or  a  little  above  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. It  passes  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  aDterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  One  of  these  ascends  between  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis,  to  terminate  in  the  muscles  and  integument, 
and  to  inosculate  with  the  intercostal  and  internal  mammary ; 
the  other  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  lower  lumbar.  The  arteria  ad  cutem  abdominis  has 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  fascia  superficialis. 

The  Epigastric,  Fig.  151  (is),  arises  from  the  external 
iliac,  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  passes  inwards  and  up- 
wards behind  the  inguinal  canal,  and  between  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis and  peritoneum.  It  gets  behind  the  rectus,  enters 
its  sheath,  ana  passes  up  to  the  umbilicus,  where,  or  a  little 
above,  it  divides  into  branches  to  supply  the  muscle,  and  to 
anastomose  with  the  internal  mammary.  It  sometimes  gives 
off  the  obturator  and  the  internal  circumflex  ilii.  Its  usual 
branches  are,  a  piMc^  which  goes  behind  the  pubis ;  a  cremas- 
teric^ which  enters  the  inguinal  canal,  and  accompanies  the 
spermatic  cord  to  the  testicle ;  a  branchy  to  anastomose  with 
the  obturator  when  it  arises  from  the  internal  iliac ;  some- 
times this  branch  is  quite  large,  and  passes  near  the  femoral 
ring.  The  origin  of  the  epigastric  is  subject  to  some  varia- 
tion. It  may  arise  from  the  femoral  or  from  the  external 
iliac,  some  distance  above  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  nerves  which  supply  the  abdominal  parietes  are  the 
inferior  intercostal  and  the  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar. 

The  Intercostal  Nerves,  when  they  leave  the  intercostal 
spaces,  pass  forwards  between  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis muscles  as  far  as  the  rectus,  the  sheath  of  which  they 
perforate.  Besides  muscular  branches,  thev  give  off  two 
sets  of  cutaneous  branches,  the  anterior  and  the  lateral.  The 
former  leave  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  and  supply  the  integu- 
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ni  OQ  the  front  part  of  the  aMometi ;  tlic  hfitr  are  givea'^ 
off  about  midway  between  the  spine  and  the  Unea  alba,  paw  • 
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the  ra*t'i!t  Cr!in?'Vf'f?<;i!Tir.     V2,  Hrmicb  of  tli(*  »'|  ;*ir/. 

fibri.'»  to  t' :  111,  S<*(!lioft  *'f  i!m   .  •     '  '1  '■'  unM 

nriiiiiik.     I       ,  t- ,,.    .:  .id,  iititiru.     lU,   An   Lit [l  i,.4i;  Ibmul    .,..  .  |,.^..  ,. ,.  .     20, 

Another  In  itio  t^m.  21.  Kn4  of  tht  ^xti?rnnl  iliiic  nfUrry.  22.  The  f^irtaml 
urter;.  2^«  Tlt«  t^rofuitda  fumnrii.  24.  EAlurniil  cirautuOt?!.  3&.  A  hraucU  tu  tha 
IjMicia  bin.    211,  KxterttAl  puctiQ  Artery. 

through  tho  internal  and  extt^rnal  oljlique  muscIeB  to  the 
skin*  When  the«€  branches  enter  the  superficial  fascia,  they 
divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  tilamcnts^  to  anastomose 
with  each  other,  and  alao  with  the  poetorior  spinal  nerves. 

The  fast  donsal  nerve  is  rt'hitively  Yi^vj  hirge,  lis  lateral 
cntaneoue  branchy  afer  perforating  the  Internal  aruJ  external 
oblique  iimsclefci,  descendi^  to  tlie  crest  ol'  the  ilinn^  where  it 
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divides  into  cutaneous  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  in  the  gluteal  region. 

TiiQ  branches  from  the  lumbar  plexus  are  the  superior  and 
middle  musculo-cutaneous. 

The  Superior  Musoulo-Cutaneous,  or  Ilio-Scrotal, 
Fig.  178  (s),  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plexus,  per- 
forates the  psoas  magnus,  and  runs  over  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum  muscle  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  it  gets  between 
the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  muscles.  It  divides 
above  the  crest  into  an  abdominal  and  pubic  or  an  external 
and  an  internal  branch.  The  abdominal  branch  has  a  course 
similar  to  the  intercostal  nerves.  The  pubic  division  passes 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  joins  the  spermatic  cord  in  the 
inguinal  canal,  passes  through  the  external  ring,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  integument  in  the  pubio  region.^  Sometimes 
it  gives  off  a  cutaneous  branch,  wnich  passes  over  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  and  is  lost  in  the  gluteal  region. 

The  Middle  Musculo-Cutanbous,  Fig.  178  (s),  has 
nearly  the  same  origin  and  course  as  the  preceding.  It 
generally  anastomoses  with  the  superior  musculo-cutaneous 
at  the  upper  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  course  of  the  abdominal  nerves 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same,  while  that  of  the  arteries  is 
quite  different.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  both  nerves  and  vessels. 


Sect.  II. — Dissection  op  the  Cavity  op  the  Abdomen. 

To  open  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  make  an  incision  from 
the  xipnoid  cartilage  to  the  umbilicus  and  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  linea  alba,  and  another  on  each  side  from  the  umbilicus 
to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

This  cavity  is  divided  into  nine  regions.  Fig.  152,  to  which 
two  others  are  sometimes  superadded.  Although  these 
divisions  are  arbitrary,  they  are  still  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  the  different  organs  in  the  abdomen.  Tney  are 
found  by  making  two  transverse  and  two  vertical  lines.  The 
transverse  lines  extend,  the  superior  from  the  cartilage  of 
the  eighth  rib  on  one  side  to  the  corresponding  rib  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  inferior  from  one  anterior  superior 
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spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  other.  The  vertical  lines 
are  drawn,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth 
rib  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament    Thus  six  lateral  and 

Fig.  162. 


SUBPACB  OF  THK  AbDOMKH,  WTTR  LIHBB  (1,  2,  3,  4)  DRAWH  UPON  IT,  NARKINQ  OPP 

ITS  Artificial  Subdiyisionb  iirro  Regiohb.— 6,  5.  Right  and  left  bypoohondriao. 
6.  Epigasirio.  7.  Umbilioal.  8,  8.  The  two  lambar.  0.  HTpogafiric.  10, 10. 
The  right  and  left  iliac.    11.  Pubio. 

three  middle  regions  are  formed.  The  lateral,  commencing 
above,  are  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac^  the  right  and  k/t 
lumbar,  and  the  rigJU  and  left  iliac;  the  middle  are  the  epi- 
gastric,  the  umbiluxLl,  and  the  hypogastric. 

The  other  two  are  named,  the  cardiac,  and  the  pubic.    The 
former  comprises  a  small  space,  without  any  definite  bound- 
aries, around  the  ensiform  cartilage;  the  latter  is  situated 
just  above  the  pubic  bones. 
31 
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The  manner  in  which  theee  regions  are  occupied,  will  be 
better  understood  after  the  viscera  have  been  described.  We 
shall  give  here  merely  a  general  account  of  the  location  of 
the  diflferent  organs,  preparatory  to  the  eAmination  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  in  oider  that  the  student  may  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  different  viscera  in  the  abdomen 
before  he  proceeds  to  the  study  of  them  separately.  He  can- 
not become  too  familiar  with  the  exact  situation  and  relation 
of  each  viscus  in  this  cavity. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  Fig.  153,  and  in  relation 
with  the  diaphragm,  are  the  Zever,  the  stomach,  and  the  spleeji. 
The  liver  alone  occupies  the  left  hypochondriac  region;  a 
part  of  the  liver  and  stomach  are  situated  in  the  epigastric 
region ;  the  spleen  and  a  portion  of  each  of  the  other  organs 
are  found  in  tne  left  hypochondriac  region.  The  pancreas  is 
situated  behind  the  stomach,  extending  from  the  spleen  on 
the  left  to  the  concavity  of  the  duodenum  on  the  right.  The 
kidneys  are  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  lumbar  regions. 
The  ccecum  is  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  colon  commences 
at  the  CflBCum,  passes  upwards  through  the  right  lumbar 
region  to  the  liver,  then  turns  to  the  left  and  goes  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical,  below  the  liver  and  stomach, 
to  the  left  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
spleen;  thence  it  descends,  in  front  of  the  kidney,  to  the 
left  iliac  region,  where,  after  forming  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
it  enters  the  pelvis  and  terminates  in  the  rectum.  The 
duodenum  begins  at   the  right  extremity  of  the  stomach, 

{)roceeds  about  two  inches  and  a  half  to  the  right  between  the 
iver  and  colon,  turns  downwards  behind  the  colon,  and  then 
passes  to  the  left  through  the  mesentery,  to  terminate  in  the 
jejunum.  The  remainder  of  the  small  intestine,  consisting  of 
the  je/unum  and  ileum,  is  found  principally  in  the  umbilical 
region,  and  terminates  in  the  caecum. 

The  Pbritonbum  is  the  largest  serous  sac  in  the  body.  It 
*  presents  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an  internal;  the  kUier 
is  smooth  and  polished,  being  constantly  lubricated  with  a 
serous  exhalation;  the  former,  or  external,  is  every  where*  ad- 
herent. It  is  divided  into  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  portion ; 
and  different  parts  of  these,  as  will  be  seen,  are  designated  by 
different  names. 

Above  the  umbilicus,  and  in  the  median  L'ne,  the  parietal 
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portion  is  reflected  upon  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein 
of  the  fcBtus,  and  forms  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver. 
Below  the  umbilicus  it  presents  three  folds  which  correspond, 
in  the  middle,  to  the  urachus,  and  on  the  sides  to  the  umbili- 
cal arteries  of  the  foetus.  In  some  parts  it  adheres  closely  to 
the  abdominal  parietes,  while  in  others,  as  in  the  lumbar  and 
iliac  r^ons,  more  or  less  loose  areolar  tissue  intervenes. 

The  visceral  portion  is  rendered  somewhat  complex  by  its 
numerous  reflections.  To  understand  it  properly,  the  student 
cannot  rely  upon  a  mere  description  of  it;  he  must  examine 
it  for  himself.  The  best  mode  of  doing  this  is  to  study  it  in 
its  connections  with  the  organs  which  it  invests,  and  from 
which  it  is  reflected  to  the  parietes.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  shall  describe  it 

If  the  Uver  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  perito- 
neum covers  nearly  the  whole  of  its  exterior  surface,  includ- 
ing a  portion  of  the  gall-bladder;  and  that  it  is  reflected  from 
it  at  four  diflferent  places.  From  its  upper  and  anterior 
surface  in  the  median  line  it  is  reflected  to  the  diaphragm, 
so  as  to  form  a  fold  which  extends  from  the  ligamentum  teres 
or  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus,  which  it 
includes,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver.  This  fold  is 
called  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  indicates  the  dividing  line 
between  the  ri^ht  and  left  lobes  of  the  liver.  At  the  poste- 
rior border  it  is  reflected  to  the  diaphragm,  and  forms  first 
the  coronary  and  then  the  rigJU  and  left  lateral  ligaments;  of 
the  last  two  the  right  one  is  short,  and  attaches  the  right 
lobe  closely  to  the  diaphragm,  while  the  left  is  longer,  and 
allows  the  left  lobe  a  considerable  degree  of  mobility  inde- 
pendently of  the  diaphragm.  From  the  under  surface  it 
is  reflected  in  three  laminae.  The  anterior  two  form  a  fold 
which  contains,  in  its  right  border,  the  hepatic  artery  and  dnct, 
the  portal  t/ein,  the  hepatic  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  deep-seated 
lymphatics  of  the  liver,  and  below,  the  stomach.  This  fold 
between  the  liver  and  the  stomach,  is  named  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum^  Fig.  154  (»).  These  two  laminse  leave  the  con- 
vex border  of  the  stomach,  pass  down  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  without  adhering  to  it,  and  descend  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  Fig.  158  (aT,  at),  where  they  are  re- 
flected on  themselves ;  they  then  pass  upwards  to  the  trans- 
verse  colon^  to  inclose  which  they  separate,  and  then  reunite  and 
go  backwards  to  the  spine,  forming  the  transverse  meso-cohn  ; 
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having  reached  the  spine,  they  again  separate,  the  one  to  de- 
scend^ to  invest  the  small  intestines,  and  form  the  mesentery^ 
the  other  to  ascend  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
and  the  pancreas  to  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  liver. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  gastro- 
hepatic  or  lesser  omentum  passes  down  behind  the  stomach 
to  near  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  returns  again  to 
the  liver,  passing  over  the  transt;er8e  colon,  a  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  the  jHxncreas.  It  is  this  lamina  which  forms  the 
leaser  peritoneal  sac.  Although  applied  to  the  anterior  lamina 
from  the.  liver  to  the  spine,  except  where  they  separate  to 
inclose  the  stomach  and  colon,  they  are  nowhere  continuous, 
except  at  the  right  border  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum. 
If  the  student  will  examine  this  border,  he  will  find  that  the 
two  laminae  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum  are  here  con- 
tinuous around  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  that  behind  it  is 
an  opening  which  leads  into  the  lesser  sac  or  pouch  formed 
by  the  posterior  lamina.  This  opening  is  called  ihQ  foramen 
of  Winshw,  Fig.  154  (»). 

It  is  through  this/omTwm  only  that  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  stomach,  the  anterior  surfi^ce  of  the  transverse  colon  and 
the  pancreas,  and  the  lobus  Spigelii  can  be  reached  with- 
out aestroying  the  continuity  of  the  peritoneum.  It  has,  in 
front,  the  hepatic  vessels,  behind,  the  ascending  vena  cava, 
above,  the  lobus  Spigelii,  and  below,  the  superior  transverse 
portion  of  the  duodenum. 

The  omentum  majus,  or  gastrO'Colic  omentum.  Fig.  153  (37, 
37),  consists  of  the  two  laminaa  which  have  already  been  de- 
scribed as  passing  down  from  the  convex  border  of  the 
stomach  in  front  of  the  small  intestine,  and  again  ascending 
to  the  transverse  colon.  It  has  been  compart  to  an  empty 
sac  within  a  sac,  and  although  thin  and  transparent,  it  consists 
of  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  laminae.  In  the  lower  part 
of  it  the  laminae  adhere  so  closely  to  each  other  that  it  is 
diflScult  to  separate  them,  and  not  unfrequentlv  it  presents  a 
cribriform  or  net-like  appearance.  It  usually  (descends  lower 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  Between  its  laminae  are 
found  vessels,  and  more  or  less  adipose  substance.  Its  most 
probable  use  is  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  small  intestine  on  themselves  and  on  the  ab- 
dominal parietes.  In  some  cases,  it  extends  but  a  very  little 
distance  below  the  colon. 
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The  whole  of  the  apleen^  except  the  hilum,  or  fissure, 
through  which  the  vessels  enter  it,  is  invested  by  the  peri- 
toneum. It  is  reflected  from  the  spleen  along  the  splenic 
vessels  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  where  it  becomes 
continuous  with  the  lamina  which  passes  over  the  anterior 
surfiEu^e  of  that  organ.  This  portion  of  it  is  designated  the 
ffoatrosplemc  omentum. 

Below  the  spleen,  the  peritoneum  is  continued  down  over 
the  k/t  extremity  of  the  transverse  colon  and  the  descending 
colon,  forming  the  descending  meso-cohn.  From  the  meso- 
colon it  is  reflected  on  the  left  to  the  parietes,  and  on  the  right 
it  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  omentum 
majus  and  the  mesentery;  lower  down  it  is  reflected  over  the 
spine,  the  aorta,  the  vena  caw,  the  ureter  and  iliac  vessels.  It 
lies  in  front  of  the  left  kidney,  from  which  it  is  usually  sepa- 
rated by  fat,  areolar  tissue,  and  partly  bv  the  colon. 

From  the  posterior  border  of  the  rignt  lobe  of  the  liver 
it  is  reflected  downwards  over  the  right  kidney,  the  superior 
transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  right  extremity  of  the 
transverse  colon,  the  conmiencement  of  the  inferior  transverse 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  ascending  colon  and  caecum,  form- 
ing the  ascending  meso-colon  and  the  meso-ccecum.  On  the  l^t, 
it  joins  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  omentum  majus  and  the 
mesentery ;  on  the  right,  it  joins  the  parietal  portion.  The 
caecum  is  sometimes  almost  wholly  covered  by  peritoneum. 

The  laminae  of  the  ascending  and  of  the  descending  meso- 
colon, above  the  sigmoid  flexure,  are  separated  some  dis- 
tance apart,  so  as  to  leave  the  posterior  aspects  of  these 
portions  of  the  colon  uncovered  by  peritoneum.  Thus  it 
IS  that  the  large  intestine  can  be  punctured  without  wound- 
ing the  peritoneum.  The  laminae  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon and  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  the  left  iliac  region 
are  applied  to  each  other  so  as  to  leave  just  space  enough 
for  tne  vessels  and  nerves  to  reach  the  parietes  of  the  in- 
testine. 

The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  meso-cola  should  be 
observed.  That  of  the  transverse  colon  as  well  as  that  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  are  usually  several  inches  in  length,  al- 
lowing a  considerable  degree  of  mobility  to  those  parts  of 
the  large  intestine. 

In  the  pelvis,  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  over  the  upper 

81* 
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part  of  the  rectum  to  the  parietes  forming  the  meso-recium  ; 
it  also  covers  the  upper  2i,na  posterior  jxirt  of  the  bladder ^  from 
which  it  is  reflected  behind  to  the  rectum,  and  laterally  and 
anteriorly  to  the  parietes,  forming  the  posterior  lateral  liga- 
ments of  that  organ. 

In  the  female  it  covers  the  anterior  upper  ttvo-thirds  of  the 
uterus^  and  the  whole  of  it,  posteriorly,  including  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  'oagina.  As  it  is  reflected  from  the 
uterus  it  forms  several  folds,  as  the  broad  ligaments  laterally, 
the  recto-uterine  behind,  and  the  vesico-uterine  in  front. 


Relations  op  the  Abdominal  Viscera. 

Before  describing  the  special  anatomy  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  we  shall  give  a  brief  description  of  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  only  in 
the  dissectinff-room  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  acquire 
this  knowledge  in  a  manner  that  will  make  it  satisfactory 
and  useful  to  himself.  The  study  of  the  special  anatomy  of 
most  of  the  organs  will  require  their  removal  from  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  which  must  necessarily  destroy  their  relations 
to  contiguous  parts. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  Fig.  153,  there  are 
three  organs,  whose  relations  to  the  diaphragm,  and  through 
it  to  the  lungs  and  heart  in  the  thorax,  should  be  carefully 
observed.  These  are  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  spleen.. 
Of  these  only  the  liver  has  any  direct  relation  to  the  right 
lung.  It  is  received  deeply  into  the  concavity  of  the  lung, 
ascending  in  expiration  as  high  as  the  fifth,  or  even  the 
fourth  intercostal  space.  It  necessarily  rises  and  descends 
alternately  in  expiration  and  inspiration. 

Both  the  liver  and  the  sto^nach  are  placed  in  apposition 
with  the  central  part  of  the  diaphragm,  and  are  separated 
from  the  heart  only  by  the  cordiform  tendon  and  the  ad- 
herent portion  of  the  pericardium. 

The  spleen,  the  stomach,  and  a  &muU  portion  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  occupy  the  concavity  of  the  left  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  consequently  are  in  relation  with  the  left  lung. 
They  do  not  ascend  quite  so  high  as  the  liver  does  on  the 
right  side. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  position  of  the  liver  that  if  it 
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should  become  agglutinated  to  the  diupliragrn,  a  liejmiic 
abacess  might  opea  ioto  the  pleural  cavity  above,  or  if  adhe- 

Fig.  153. 
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Biona  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  lung  should  exist  at 
the  same  time^  the  pus  might  find  its  way  into  the  bronchial 
tubes.  An  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  would 
press  the  liver  downwards ;  or,  in  case  of  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  the  Inng  might  be  pressed  upwards, 

Abseeases  of  the  liver  may  open  externally  through  the 
intercostal  spaces,  or  lower  down  turough  the  anterior  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  ,The  reflections  of  the  pleurae  and  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum are  such,  that  if  an  instrument  should  be  carried 
horizontally  bnckwarda  through  the  sixth  or  seventh  inter- 
costal apace,  it  would  pass  through  the  former  eight  times  and 
the  Micr  four  times* 

It  is  mainly  through  the  medium  of  the  liver  and  stomach 
that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  transmitted  to  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes.  The  portions  of  these  organs  which  correspond 
to  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  are  subjected  to 
scarcely  any  upward  or  downward  movement. 

The  spleen  is  pressed  on  by  the  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phnigm.  This  sometimes  gives  rise  to  pain  in  this  organ 
after  running.  If  it  be  enlarged,  the  pain  may  be  greatly  in- 
creaged.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
ribs,  through  the  medium  of  the  diaphragm,  and  may  be 
pressed  on  by  theni.  The  position  of  the  spleen  is  deep  in 
the  left  hypochondriac  region^  and  cannot  be  reached  by 
pressure  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  except 
through  the  lower  riba^  or  by  pressing  the  hand  upwards 
umlerneath  them. 

The  Ufuhr  surface  of  the  liver  is  in  relation  with  the  right 
kidney,  the  upper  and  right  part  of  the  colon,  the  superior 
transvei^  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  stomach,  and  the 
pancreas^  Hence  hepatic  abscesses  may  open  into  the  colon, 
tlie  duodenum,  or  the  stomach.  The  (jail^blmkkr  rests  on 
the  pylorus  or  duodenum  and  the  colon,  which  are  frequent- 
ly  stained  with  bile  in  the  dead  subject ;  galhstouea  some- 
times escape  by  ulceration  into  the  colon  or  duodenum.  It 
corresponus  very  nearly  to  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  rib,  and  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  to  the  right  of 
the  median  line  or  linea  alba. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  is  in  relation  with  tire 
left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  anterior  walls 
of  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  surface  corresponds  to  the 
pancreas,  the  splenic  vessels,  the  solar  plexus,  and  the  aorta. 
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Its  Uft  mirmiiiy  projects  from  t-wn  to  threo  iuclies  to  the  left 
of  the  cardiac  orifice^  is  in  contact  with  the  concavity  of 
the  spleen^  and  m  just  above  tire  left  kidiir.^y  And  renal  citp- 
sule.     Its  cardidc  orijicc  is  situated  below  the  dir4pLragm,ttud 

Fi«.  154. 
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betind  the  posterior  border  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  near 
the  median  line.  The  pyloric  orifice  is  situated  about  three 
or  four  inches  lower  down  in  the  abdomen,  and  to  the  right 
side.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  position  of  the  gall- 
bladder. It  is  much  nearer  to  the  anterior  parietes  than  the 
cardiac  orifice,  and  hence  tumors  which  have  their  seat  near 
the  pyloric  orifice  can  be  more  easily  felt  than  when  near 
the  cardiac.  The  junction  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  is 
indicated  by  a  circular  constriction.  The  superior  or  concave 
border  is  occupied  by  the  lesser  omentum,  and  looks  towards 
the  liver.  The  convex  border  is  in  relation  with  the  meso- 
colon behind,  and  is  occupied  with  the  commencement  of  the 
gastro-colic  omentum.  The  position  of  the  stomach  is  altered 
somewhat  when  it  is  distended.  Its  anterior  surface  then 
looks  upwards,  and  its  posterior  downwards ;  its  borders  are 
also  changed,  the  convex  one  is  directed  forwards,  and  the 
concave  backwards. 

The  student  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  connections 
of  the  duodenimi.  This  can  be  done  more  satisfactorily  if 
it,  together  with  the  stomach,  be  moderately  inflated.  For 
this  purpose,  a  pipe  may  be  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  jejunum. 

The  duodenum  presenta  three  parts  for  study;  a  superior 
transverse^  a  descending j  and  an  ir^erior  transverse  portion.  The 
first  division  commences  at  the  pylorus,  and  extends  about 
two  inches  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right  side,  in 
contact  with  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  It  is  covered  on 
both  sides  by  peritoneum,  and  consequently  is  quite  mov- 
able. The  vena  portaa  and  the  ductus  clioledochus  communis 
pass  behind  it. 

The  descending  portion  passes  downwards  about  three  inches, 
having  the  transverse  colon  in  jfront  and  the  concave  border 
of  the  kidney  and  its  vessels  behind,  the  ascending  colon  on 
the  outer  side,  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  on  the  inner  side. 
This  portion  is  only  partly  covered  by  peritoneum.  The 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  open  into  its  inner  and  posterior 
part  near  the  middle. 

The  third  division  is  situated  between  the  lamina  of  the 
meso-colon.  It  passes  firom  the  right  to  the  left  across  the 
right  cms  of  the  diaphragm,  the  vena  cava,  and  the  aorta. 
The  pancreas  is  placed  above,  and  partly  separated  from  it 
by  the  mesenteric  vessela  It  presents  a  slight  bulging  below 
the  transverse  colon,  and  near  its  conmiencement    Its  ter- 
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mination  in  the  jejunum  is  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  me- 
sentery. LUce  the  deaoending  portion,  it  is  only  partly  covered 
byjperitoneum. 

The  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  duodenum  are  so 
fixed  by  their  connections  that  they  cannot  well  be  displaced 
unless  by  the  development  of  a  tumor.  The  first  ]x>rtion 
may  be  drawn  down  more  or  less  by  the  stomach. 

The  »maH  intestine  below  the  duodenum  consists  of  the 
jgunum  and  ileum.  It  is  convex  anteriorly  and  concave  pos- 
teriorly. It  occupies  the  umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions, 
and  extends  laterally  into  the  lumbar  and  Uiac.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  by  the  mesentery, 
which  extends  obliquely  across  the  spine  from  the  left  lum- 
bar region  downwanls  to  the  right  iliac  The  mesentery  is 
short  at  its  extremities,  but  much  longer  in  the  middle,  where 
it  allows  a  great  degree  of  mobility  to  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  intestine.  It  contains  between  its  laminte  the 
mesenteric  vessels,  nerves,  and  glands.  The  convolutions  of 
the  jejunum  and  ileum  have  no  regular  form.  They  are  in 
contact  with  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  except 
when  the  omentum  majus  covers  them,  and  are  separated 
from  the  viscera  above  by  the  transverse  colon  and  its  meso- 
colon. They  are  usually  found  partly  lodged  in  the  pelvis, 
where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and 
in  the  female  with  the  uterus.  Their  mobility  is  such  that 
they  can  adapt  themselves  to  any  changes  that  may  take 
place  in  the  contiguous  organs,  or  in  the  condition  of  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

The  large  intestine  consists  of  the  casetim^  cofow,  and  rectum. 

The  ccecum  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac  region.  It  is 
attached  to  the  iliac  fossa  by  the  meso-caecum.  It  varies  in 
length  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  three  or  four  inches.  It 
rests  on  the  iliac  fascia,  and  has,  in  front  and  -on  the  inner 
side  of  it,  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine;  when  dis- 
tended, it  is  in  contact  with  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes. 
The  appendix  vermiformis  coed  is  joined  to  it  inferiorly.  It 
is  a  small,  hollow,  cylindrical  body,  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  length,  and  bound  down  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
small  intestine  joins  the  large  at  the  junction  of  the  aecum 
and  colon. 

The  colon  is  divided  into  the  ascending,  the  transverse,  and 
the  descending  portions ;  the  latter  includes  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  first  division  ascends  through  the  right  lumbar  region 
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to  the  imder  surface  of  the  liver*  It  lies  at  first  on  tte  an- 
terior layer  of  the  fascia  lumber um,  and  then  on  the  kidney; 
the  vertical  portiou  of  the  duodeaum  and  the  convolutiona 
of  the  small  intestine  are  placed  on  the  inner  side,  and  the 
latter  also  in  front  of  it  when  it  is  empty.  Externally,  it  is 
applied  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen*  The  lower  part  of  it 
can  be  reached  through  the  lumbar  region  mthout  impli- 
cating the  peritoneum. 

The  trmisiyerse  cohn^  sometimes  called  the  arch  of  the  mhrij 
extends  ifroni  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver 
to  the  spleen  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  descending  colon*  Its  position  is  below 
that  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen.  As  it  crosses  the 
abdomen  J  it  has  to  ascend  to  reach  the  spleen,  as  that  organ 
IB  so  much  smaller  than  the  liven  It  is  separated  from  the 
anterior  abdominal  narietes  by  the  descending  lamina?  of  the 
omentum  majua*  The  small  intestine  is  below,  and  the 
meso-colon  behind  it.  It  frecjuently  has  attached  to  it 
numerous  small  pouches  of  peritoneum,  which  contain  fat. 
These  are  called  the  apjyetidices  epmlmcw.  They  are  not 
known  to  perform  any  function.  The  transverse  colon  is 
allowed,  from  its  position  and  attachments,  a  greater  degree 
of  mobility  than  any  other  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal; 
hence  its  direction  and  situation  are  subject  to  marked 
changes.  It  is  aonaetimes  met  with  passing  down  into  the 
hypogastric  region,  and  again  ascending  to  the  left  hypochon- 
driac. 

The  d^ceiiding  cohn  passes  down  through  the  left  lumbar 
to  the  left  iliac  region.  Its  relations  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  ascending  colon.  It  is  somewhat  longer,  and  is  not  as 
much  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  hence  it  can  be  perforated 
with  leas  danger  of  wounding  the  peritoneura;  its  posterior 
or  non-peritoneal  surface  also  con-esponds  to  the  fascia  lum- 
borum  higher  op  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  on  account  of 
the  left  kidney  being  situated  higher  than  the  right 

The  mgmaidjlextire  is  generally  found  partly  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa  and  partly  in  the  pelvis.  It  forms  a  double  curve.  From 
the  length  of  its  meso-colon  it  has  more  mobility  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  large  intestine,  except  the  transverse  colon. 
Its  direction  is  downwards,  and  from  lefl  to  right.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  much  variation  in  the  length,  direction,  and  ix>sitioE 
of  its  flexures.  When  it  is  distended  with  gas  or  fecul  matter^ 
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it  is  in  direct  apposition  with  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and 
can  be  felt  during  life  through  the  parietes;  but  when  it  is 
empty,  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  usually  inter- 
vene. It  terminates  in  the  rectum  opposite  the  left  sacro- 
iliac symphysis,  without  any  precise  line  of  demarcation. 

Only  the  superior  part  of  the  rectum  can  be  observed  with- 
out a  dissection  of  the  pelvis.  Its  relations  to  the  bladder 
and  to  the  uterus,  in  the  female,  may  be  noticed  at  the  present 
time,  leaving  the  study  of  it  until  the  pelvic  viscera  are 
examined. 

The  parts  surrounded  by  the  capsule  of  Glissou,  in  front 
of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  should  now  be  dissected. 

They  consist  of  the  ductus  civoledochus  communis  on  the  right 
side,  the  hepatic  artery  on  the  left,  and  the  portal  vein  between 
and  behind  the  duct  and  artery.  The  hepatic  p>lf^u8  of  nerves 
accompanies  the  artery.  From  the  ductus  cholcdochus  the 
hepatic  duct  may  be  traced  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the 
liver,  and  the  cystic  duct  towards  the  gall-bladder.  The  ductus 
chokdochus  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Its 
direction  is  downwards,  backwards,  and  a  little  to  the  right. 
It  passes  behind  the  duodenum  to  reach  the  inner  and  central 

Sart  of  its  descending  portion.  It  accompanies,  for  a  short 
istance,  the  pancreatic  duct,  a  groove  formed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pancreas.  It  perforates  the  coats  of  the  duo- 
denum, as  will  be  seen  at  another  time,  obliquely.  The 
ductus  cholcdochus  varies  much  in  size  in  different  subjects. 
It  sometimes  acquires  very  great  size  from  the  detention  of 
bile. 

The  pancreas  may  be  exposed  by  dividing  the  descending 
laminae  of  the  omentum  majus  a  little  distance  below  the 
convex  border  of  the  stomach  and  turning  that  organ  up- 
wards. The  middle  portion  of  it  is  brought  into  view  by 
simply  dividing  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum. 

The  pancreas  is  situated  behind  the  stomach,  and  is  covered 
by  the  ascending  lamina  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  It 
extends  from  the  spleen  to  the  descending  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum, being  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length.  The  duo- 
denal extremity,  from  its  size,  is  sometimes  called  the  head  of 
the  pancreas.  It  fills  the  concavity  of  the  duodenum,  and 
adheres  closely  to  it.  The  splenic  end  is  named  the  tail^  and 
the  middle  part  the  body.  The  cceliac  artery  projects  forwards 
82 
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above  its  upper  border^  and  gives  off  the  splenic,  gastric,  and 
hepatic  arteries,  both  of  which  run  along  its  upper  edge,  the 
former  to  the  spleen,  and  the  latter  to  the  liver.  It  corresponds 
behind  to  the  vena  portae,  the  vena  cava,  the  aorta,  the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  also  to  the  superior  mesenteric  artery 
and  vein,  which  form  in  it  quite  a  deep  sulcus.  Its  left  or 
splenic  extremity  rests  on  the  superior  extremity  of  the  left 
kidney  and  the  supra-renal  capsule. 

The  excretory  duct  of  the  pancreas  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  gland.  It  joins  the  ductus  choledochus  a  short  distance 
before  the  latter  opens  into  the  duodenum,  so  that  the  two 
ducts  open  by  a  common  orifice.  Sometimes  there  is  a  small 
pancreatic  duct  which  opens  either  into  the  large  one,  or  sepa- 
rately. It  is  better  that  the  duct  of  the  pancreas  should  be 
examined,  at  least  partially,  before  the  gland  is  removed 
from  the  abdomen. 

If  the  pancreas  becomes  enlarged  from  disease,  it  may  press 
upon  the  vessels  beneath  it,  retarding  the  circulation  through 
them.  The  arteries  may,  at  the  same  time,  communicate  a 
pulsatory  movement  to  the  tumor,  which  might  give  rise  to 
the  impression  that  there  was  an  aneurism.  Its  relations  to 
the  stomach  are  important.  It  may,  by  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, become  so  agglutinated  to  the  posterior  wall  of  that 
organ,  that  when  it  is  perforated  by  ulceration  the  pancreas 
wul  prevent  the  escape  of  its  contents.  Scirrhus  of  the  pan- 
creas might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  pylorus. 

The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  lumbar  regions,  the  left  a 
little  higher  than  the  right.  Each  lies  on  the  anterior  lamina 
of  the  fescia  lumborum,  which  separates  it  from  the  quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  on  the  diaphragm  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  lower  two  or  three  ribs.  The  ascend- 
ing colon  lies  in  front  of  the  right,  and  the  descending  colon 
in  front  of  the  left.  The  liver  is  in  relation  with  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  right,  and  the  spleen  with  that  of  the  left. 
Each  one  is  separated  from  the  spine  by  the  psoas  magnus, 
and  the  right  one  also  by  the  vertical  portion  of  the  duode- 
num. They  are  usually  surrounded  by  considerable  fat  and 
areolar  tissue.  Sometimes  the  peritoneum  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  their  anterior  surfaces;  the  colon,  in  that  case,  is 
placed  to  the  inner  side  of  them.  The  supra-renal  capsule  is 
situated  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  kidney. 

The  ureters  should  now  be  traced  from  the  kidneys  into 
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the  pelvis.  Each  one  has  a  direction  downwards  and  inwards 
along  the  psoas  magnns,  until  it  reaches  the  common  iliac 
artery,  which  it  passes  over,  and  also  the  sometimes  external 
iliac,  to  enter  the  pelvis.  It  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  has  the  spermatic  vein  and  artery  crossing  over,  and  the 
genito-crural  nerve  passing  behind  it. 

Before  the  viscera  are  removed  from  the  abdomen  for  dis- 
section, the  vessels  and  nerves  which  supply  them  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  arteries  are,  the  coeliac,  the  superior 
and  inferior  mesenteric,  the  capsular,  and  the  renal.  The 
veins  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  arteries ;  and  all  of  them, 
except  the  renal,  belong  to  the  portal  system.  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  tne  sympathetic. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  vessels  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  that 
will  be  of  much  service  to  him.  Before  commencing  their 
dissection,  he  should  read  carefully-  a  description  of  each  one 
of  them,  and  ascertain  very  nearly  its  origin,  position,  and 
direction.  He  will  then  be  able  to  place  the  parts  in  the 
position  most  favorable  for  getting  at  and  tracing  them.  In 
exposing  the  coeliac  artery  and  its  branches,  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  stomach  several  times ; 
and  the  same  may  be  required  in  the  case  of  organs  concerned 
in  the  dissection  of  other  arteries.  In  tracing  the  vessels  which 
are  distributed  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  much  assistance 
may  be  derived  from  a  partial  inflation  of  these  organs. 

As  the  arteries  are,  for  the  most  part,  accompanied  by  veins 
and  plexuses  of  nerves  which  must  be  dissected  at  the  same 
time,  they  will  be  described  in  connection.  It  should  be  re- 
marked here,  that  if  the  student  should  wish  to  acquire  a 
thorough  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  nerves  in  the  abdo- 
men, he  should  obtain  a  subject  for  this  purpose  alone. 

The  CcELiAO  Artery,  Fig.  155, 6,  and  Fig.  159  (a),  is  given 
off  from  the  aorta,  just  below  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm, 
and  between  the  crura  of  that  muscle.  It  is  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  projects  almost 
directly  forwards.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  solar  plexus,  and 
has  one  of  the  semilunar  ganglia  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  Solar  Plexus,  Fig.  142  (90),  consists  of  a  network 
of  nerves,  placed  in  front  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  aorta,  and  around  the  coeliac  artery.    It  receives  fila- 
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ments  fipom  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  the  riglit  pneumogas- 
tric  nerve.  It  gives  off  the  hepatic,  the  splenic,  the  gastric,  the 
phrenic,  the  superior  mesenteric,  and  the  renal  plexuses.  Each 
one  of  these  plexuses  should  be  observed,  when  the  artery 
which  it  accompanies  is  dissected. 

The  Semilunar  Ganglia  are  the  largest  in  the  body. 
Thev  ai'e  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  solar  plexus,  be- 
hind and  above  the  supra-renal  capsule,  and  resting  on  the 
diaphragm  and  aorta.  Although  called  semilunar,  they  are 
very  irregular  in  shape,  frequently  consisting  of  several  small 
masses  connected  by  filaments.  The  great  splanchnic  nerves 
terminate  in  them.  They  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the 
solar  plexus. 

The  coeliac  artery  has  no  corresponding  vein.  It  divides 
into  three  large  branches,  the  splenic,  the  gastric,  and  the 
hepatic.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  codio/c  axis;  and  its  three 
branches  the  tripod  of  Sailer. 

The  Splenic  Artery,  Fig.  155,  i,  runs  along  the  upper 
border  of  the  pancreas  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  where  it 
divides  into  several  branches  to  be  distributed  to  that  organ. 
It  is  much  longer  than  the  distance  from  its  origin  to  the 
spleen,  hence  it  is  very  tortuous,  although  nearly  horizontal 
in  its  general  direction.  It  furnishes  branches  to  the  pan- 
creas and  stomach. 

The  pancreatic  branches  are  given  off  to  the  pancreas  as  it 
runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  gland.  Near  the  left  ex- 
tremity, one  branch,  larger  than  the  others,  penetrates  the 
gland,  and,  joining  the  duct,  accompanies  it  to  the  right. 

The  left  gastro-epiploic,  Fig.  155,  k,  turns  to  the  right,  and 
runs  some  distance  along  the  convex  border  of  the  stomach, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery. 
In  its  course  it  sends  branches  to  both  sides  of  the  stomach 
and  to  the  omentum  majus. 

The  vasa  brevia  cpnsist  of  several  branches,  which  arise 
from  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  splenic  artery.  They  go 
to  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  where  they  anastomose 
with  branches  of  the  gastric  artery. 

The  Splenic  Vein,  Fig.  157,  b,  commences  in  the  hilum 
of  the  spleen,  by  the  union  of  branches  which  originate  in 
the  cells  of  that  organ.    It  receives  branches  which  corre- 
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spond  to  those  given  off  by  the  splenic  artery  to  the  stomach 
and  pancreas.    The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  also  empties  into 

Fig.  156. 
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Thi  Viscera  of  th«  Uppir  Part  or  thi  Abdomen,  with  the  C(kliac  Artery 
AifD  ITS  Branches,  are  represented  in  this  sketch. — 1.  Liver.  2.  Qall-blftdder. 
3.  Stomaoh.  4.  Its  pyloric  end.  5.  Pancreas.  6.  Spleen.  7.  Great  omentum. 
A.  Aorta,  a.  Phrenic  arteries,  b.  Coeliao.  e.  Coronary  of  stomach,  d.  Hepatic. 
e.  Superior  pyloric.  /.  Qastro-dnodenal.  g.  Right  gastro-epiploio.  h.  Cystic 
artery  to  gall-bladder,    t.  Splenic,    k.  Left  gastro-epiploic. 

it.  It  is  situated,  in  its  course,  behind  the  splenic  artery  and 
the  pancreas.  It  is  not  tortuous  like  the  artery,  but  is 
much  larger.  It  joins  the  superior  mesenteric  vein  beneath 
the  pancreas,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  ascending  vena 
cava. 

82* 
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The  Splenic  Plexus  is  derived  from  the  coeliac  or  solar 
plexus.  It  accompanies  the  splenic  artery,  upon  which  its 
filaments  may  be  readily  traced.    It  gives  off  filaments  to  the 

{)ancreas  and  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach.  The 
atter  form  the  left  gastro-epiploic  plexus^  which  accompanies 
the  artery  of  the  same  name.  The  plexus  terminates  in  the 
substance  of  the  spleen. 

The  Gastric  or  Superior  Coronary  Artery,  Fig.  155, 
c,  passes  between  the  laminae  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum 
to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  it  then  turns  to  the  right 
and  runs  along  its  upper  or  concave  border  to  near  the  pylo- 
rus, where  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  pyloric,  a  branch 
of  the  hepatic.  It  gives  off  branches  to  both  sides  of  the 
stomach  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  superior  coronary  vein  commences  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  oesophagus  and  left  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  ac- 
companies the  coronary  artery  juong  the  upper  border  of 
the  stomach  to  the  pylorus,  where  it  empties  into  the  vena 
portsB.  It  receives  in  its  course  branches  from  both  sides  of 
the  stomach. 

The  coronary  plexus  is  formed  by  filaments  derived  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  solar  plexus,  but  chiefly  from  the 
pneumogastric  on  the  right  side.  Its  filaments  are  distri- 
buted to  the  stomach  along  with  the  branches  of  the  coronary 
artery. 

The  Hepatic  Artery,  Fig.  155,  rf,  goes  transversely  to 
the  pylorus,  and  then  enters  the  capsule  of  Glisson  in  the 
right  lx)rder  of  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  and  passes  up- 
wards to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  splenic,  but  larger  than  the  gastric  artery.  It  gives  off 
the  following  branches : — 

The  superior  pyloric^  Fig.  155,  e,  arises  near  the  pylorus, 
runs  a  short  distance  on  the  upper  border  of  the  stomach, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  superior  coronary  artery;  it  sends 
twigs  to  the  sides  of  the  stomach. 

The  gastrO'duodenal^  Fig.  155,/,  passes  downwards  be- 
hind the  duodenum  near  the  pylorus,  and  divides  into  the 
pancreatico-duodenal  and  the  right  gastro-epiploic.  Before 
it  divides,  it  gives  off  the  inferior  pyloric  branches  to  the 
pylorus. 

The  pancreatico-duodenal  is  distributed  to  the  head  of  the 
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pancreas  and  the  duodenum,  between  whicli  it  runs  some 
distance.  It  also  gives  off  a  branch  to  anastomose  with  one 
from  the  superior  mesenteric  artenr. 

The  right  gastro-qnploicj  Fig.  155,  g,  turns  to  the  left,  runs 
along  the  convex  border  of  the  stomach,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  left  gastro-epiploic.  It  gives  ascending  branches  to 
both  sides  of  the  stomach,  and  descending  to  the  omentum 
majus. 

The  cystic  artery,  Fig.  155,  A,  arises  from  the  right  division 
of  the  hepatic  in  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  It  goes 
to  the  gall-bladder,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  ra- 
mify on  its  sides. 

There  is  no  vein  that  corresponds  to  the  hepatic  artery. 
The  veins  which  accompany  its  branches  empty  into  the 
vena  port».  The  blood  which  is  conveyed  to  the  liver  by 
the  hepatic  artejry  enters  plexuses  formed  by  the  portal  vein 
in  the  substance  of  that  organ. 

The  Hepatic  Plexus  follows  both  the  hepatic  artery 
and  portal  vein  to  the  liver;  hence  it  has  been  di video 
into  the  anterior  and  posterior  plexus.  The  former  is  de- 
rived from  both  of  tne  semilunar '  ganglia,  and  from  the 
right  pneumogastric  nerve;  the  latter  comes  principally  from 
the  left  semilunar  ganglion.  The  left  pneumogastric  nerve 
sends  filaments  to  join  the  plexus  in  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum.  The  hepatic  plexus  ramifies  in  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  accompanying  the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  artery 
and  portal  vein.  It  also  gives  off  secondary  plexuses,  which 
follow  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  to  the  pylorus,  the 
convex  border  of  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  the  gall- 
bladder. They  are  named  the  pyloric,  the  gastro-duodenal, 
the  right  gastro-epiploic,  the  pancrea^ico-diuxienal,  and  the  cystic 
plexuses. 

The  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery,  Fig.  156  (lo)  and 
Fig.  159  (9),  arises  from  the  aorta  just  below  the  cceliac  artery. 
Its  origin  is  concealed  by  the  pancreas,  which  should  be 
turned  upwards  and  fastened  witn  hooks.  It  passes  down- 
wards in  front  of  the  inferior  transverse  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum to  the  commencement  of  the  attached  border  of  the 
mesentery,  between  the  laminae  of  which  it  continues  down 
to  the  junction  of  the  small  with  the  large  intestine.  In  its 
course  it  forms  a  curve  with  the  convexity  to  the  left,  and 
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the  concavity  to  the  right*  It  supplies  the  whole  of  the 
small  intestine  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
duodenum,  the  csecum,  tho  ascending,  and  about  one-half  of 
the  transverse  colon.    Its  branches  are  the  following: — 

The  panereutico-duoiknalisj  Fig.  158  (taX  ^^  given  off  be- 
neath the  pancreas*  It  sends  twigs  to  the  pancreas  and  the 
duodenum,  and  anastomoses  %vith  a  branch  of  the  same  name 
from  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  brancfm  to  dw  small  intestine^  Fig.  166  (la,   in\  ar^ 

Fig.  16e. 


Tfk  Cocnt&fi  AST)  DiSTRfnuTioir  of  rtta  ScPEhtOB  MESByrrERJO  ARTftur, — ^f. 
Tbc  dpiecnding  portion  of  thfl  duodonum,  2,  The  Ininevcrso  portion.  ^.  Tho  j*ju* 
Qttm«  4-  Thu^mnofeati.  5.  Tbs  Ucnm.  6,  Tbo  ciuoum,  frc^m  irfaidi  lbd|  apptin* 
dijc  verraifomuB  b  stsen  prciecting.  7.  The  ascending  colon.  8.  The  tmnsvcne 
^lon,  0.  Tbc  com  men  cement  of  iMe  doscf^ndtng  colon,  10,  Tlic  luporbr  meien- 
tcrio  Artet^.  II.  The  coIich  mediii^  12.  Tba  branch  wlilch  ino^culatea  with  iho 
ccdii'a  sinietnu  13,  The  bmncb  of  th?  ^upcriojr  ni8»eiitcrioiLrtcrj,  wbtch  inoiictiliitei 
with  tbe  pftnerealico-duodenalia.  14.  The  <?o|Lca  dcxtra,  15,  Tbe  iko-eolioa.  1G» 
Id,  Tho  br&nebi»  from  tbo  oonrexitf  cf  the  4up«rlor  mueDterio  to  tbe  tmdl  In* 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number.  .They  arise  from  the 
convexity  of  the  artery,  and  after  passing  a  short  distance 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  between  the  layers  of  the  me- 
sentery, each  one  bifurcates.  By  the  inosculation  of  these 
bifurcations  with  each  other,  a  series  of  arches,  or  one  con- 
tinuous arch,  is  formed,  from  the  convexity  of  which  another 
set  of  branches  arise.  These,  much  more  numerous  than 
those  which  arise  directly  from  the  artery,  inosculate  with 
each  other,  and  form  a  second  series  of  arches,  from  the  con- 
vexity of  which  another  set  of  branches  arise  and  inosculate 
with  each  other.  By  the  repetition  of  this  process  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sometimes  the  nfth  series  of  arches  are  formed 
by  the  time  the  middle  portion  of  the  small  intestine  is 
reached.  Having  reachea  the  intestine,  the  last  branches 
divide  into  two  sets,  which  ramify  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  bowel ;  some  of  them  between  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats ;  others  perforate  the  muscular  layer,  and  terminate  in 
the  mucous  membrane. 

To  dissect  the  arteries  to  the  small  intestine,  the  mesen- 
tery should  be  spread  out  and  made  tense.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  student  should  dissect  all  of  them,  in  order  to 
understand  their  general  arrangement 

The  branches  to  the  large  intestine  arise  from  the  concavity 
of  the  main  trunk.  There  are  three  in  number,  the  ilio- 
colic,  the  right  colic,  and  the  middle  colic.  They  pass  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  meso-colon,  and  bifurcate  to  form  a 
single  series  of  arches,  from  which  branches  proceed  to  the 
large  intestine,  upon  which  they  ramify  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  arteries  do  on  the  small  intestine. 

The  ileo-colic,  or  inferior  colic^  Fig.  156  (15),  descends  to 
the  caecum  to  divide  into  branches^  to  be  distributed  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum,  the  caecum,  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis  caeci,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  colon.  It 
sends  a  branch  upwards  to  anastomose  with  the  right  colic. 

The  right  coh'cj  Fig.  156  (14),  or,  according  to  some,  the 
middle  colic,  goes  horizontally  to  the  ascending  colon,  and 
divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch,  to  anas- 
tomose, the  one  with  the  middle  colic,  and  the  other  with 
the  ileo-colic. 

The  middle  colic,  or  the  s7/perior  colic,  Fig.  156  (11),  pro- 
ceeds upwards  to  the  right  half  of  the  colon,  and  like  the 
preceding,  divides  into  two  branches.    One  of  these  anasto- 
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moses  with  the  ascending  branch  of  the  right  colic,  and  the 
other  with  the  left  colic  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery. 

Fig.  157. 


A  ViKw  OF  TKB  Portal  Ststbx. — 1.  The  liver.  2.  The  stomaoh.  3.  The 
spleen.  4.  Tho  pancreas.  5.  A  section  of  the  daodenum.  6.  The  ascending  colon. 
1,  The  small  intestines.  8.  The  descending  colon,  a.  The  portal  vein.  6.  The 
splenio  vein.  e.  The  right  gastro-epiploio.  d.  The  inferior  mesenteric,  e.  The 
luperior  mesenteric   /.  Section  of  the  superior  meeenterlo  artery. 

The  SuPEBioR  Mesenteric  Vein,  Fig.  157  (e),  corresponds 
to  the  artery  just  described,  and  originates  in  that  portion 
of  the  intestine  which  is  supplied  by  that  artery.  Its  main 
trunk  passes  upwards  over  the  inferior  transverse  portion  of 
the  duodenum,  and  beneath  the  pancreas  where,  in  front  of 
the  aorta  and  to  the  left  of  the  ascending  vena  cava,  it  unites 
with  the  splenic  vein  to  form  the  vena  portas.  Its  branches 
are  the  same  as  thoae  of  the  artery  which  it  accompanies. 
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The  Superior  Mesenteric  Plexus,  Fig.  142  (le),  pro- 
ceeds from  the  lower  part  of  the  solar  plexus.  The  nervous 
cords  in  it  are  large  and  numerous,  forming  a  sheath  for  the 
trunk  of  the  artery.  It  divides  into  seconcfary  plexuses,  cor- 
responding to  the  divisions  of  the  mesenteric  artery.  In  the 
mesentery,  the  filaments  are  long,  slender,  and  straight.  Some 
of  them  unite  to  form  arches  just  before  they  penetrate  be- 
tween the  coats  of  the  intestine.  This  is  the  largest  plexus 
in  the  body. 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Artery,  Fig.  155  (n),  and 
158  (9),  arises  from  the  aorta,  from  one  to  two  inches  above 
its  bifurcation  into  the  common  iliacs.  It  passes  downwards 
along  the  aorta,  and  across  the  left  common  iliac,  to  enter  the 
pelvis.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  superior  mesenteric.  It 
supplies  the  left  portion  of  the  transverse  colon,  the  descend- 
ing colon,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum.    In  its  course  it  sends  off  the  following  branches : — 

The  left  colic  artery ^  Fig.  158  (10),  passes  over  the  left 
kidnej,  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-colon,  to  the  de- 
scendmg  colon.  It  divides  into  an  ascendinc  and  descend- 
ing branch.  The  former  anastomoses  with  the  middle  colic 
branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  thus  establishing  a  free 
anastomotic  connection  between  the  two  mesenteric  arteries ; 
the  latter  joins  the  sigmoid  artery  below. 

The  sigmoid  arteries^  Fig.  158  (la),  proceed  transversely 
to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  divide  into  branches  to  anasto- 
mose above  with  the  left  colic,  and  below  with  the  superior 
hemorrhoidal. 

The  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery^  Fig.  158  (i«),  passes  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  between  the  laminas  of  the 
meso-rectum.  Its  branches  anastomose  with  the  sigmoid 
above,  and  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  below. 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Vein,  Fig.  158,  d^  is  formed  by 
branches  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  inferior  mesenteric 
artery.  A  free  anastomosis  exists  between  the  superior  and 
middle  hemorrhoidal  veins.  It  passes  upwards  to  empty  into 
the  splenic  vein  behind  the  pancreas.  Sometimes  it  opens 
into  the  superior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  Inferior  Mesenteric  Plexus,  Fig.  142  (le),  is  de- 
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rived  from  the  aortic  plexus.  It  supplies  that  portion  of  tl 
large  intestine  to  which  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  is  di 
tributed. 

Fig.  158. 


The  Distribution  and  Brakchbs  of  thb  Infbrior  BfESRirrERic  Artery. — 1. 
The  sapeiior  mesenterio  artery,  with  ita  branches  and  the  email  intestines  turn< 
oyer  to  the  Hght  side.  2.  The  cssenm  and  appendix  caeci.  .3.  The  ascending  coIo 
4.  The  transverse  colon  raised  upwards.  5.  The  descending  colon.  6.  Its  sigmo 
flexure.  7.  The  rectom.  8.  The  aorta.  9.  The  inferior  mesenteric  artery.  1 
The  colica  sinistra,  inosculating  with  11,  the  colioa  media,  a  branch  of  the  snperi 
meeenterie  artery.  12,  12.  Sigmoid  branches.  13.  The  superior  hsemorrhoid 
artery,    14.  The  pancreas.    16.  The  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum. 

The  Spermatic  Abteries,  Fig.  159  (i  o),  usually  arise 
little  below  the  renal,  from  the  forepart  of  the  aorta.    Eac 
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descends  on  the  side  of  the  spine,  and  over  the  psoas  magnus 
and  iliacus  intemus  muscles  to  the  internal  inguinal  ring, 
where  it  joins  the  spermatic  cord.  They  cross  the  ureters, 
and  are  accompanied  by  the  spermatic  veins.  In  the  female, 
they  go  to  the  ovaries,  and  are  called  the  ovarian  arteries. 
There  are  sometimes  two  on  the  same  side.  The  right  one 
occasionally  passes  beneath  the  vena  cava.  They  supply  the 
testicles. 

The  Spermatic  Veins  in  the  abdomen  accompany  the 
spermatic  arteries.  The  left  one  usually  terminates  in  the 
renal,  and  the  right  one  in  the  ascending  vena  cava.  The 
latter  passes  beneath  the  right  and  lower  portion  of  the 
mesentery,  and  the  former  beneath  the  sigmoid  meso-colon. 

The  Spermatic  Plexus  accompanies  the  spermatic  arterv 
to  the  testicle.  In  the  female,  the  corresponding  plexus  fol- 
lows the  ovarian  arteiy  to  the  ovary  and  the  uterus.  It  is 
derived  from  the  renal  plexus. 

The  Eenal  Arteries,  Fi^.  159  (7),  sometimes  called  the 
emulgent  arteries,  arise  from  the  aorta  opposite  to  the  kidneys. 
They  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organs 
which  they  supply.  The  right  one  is  longer  than  the  left, 
and  passes  beneatn  the  vena  cava.  The  corresponding  veins 
are  usually  situated  in  front  of  them.  When  the  arteries  reach 
the  fissures  of  the  kidneys,  they  divide  into  several  branches. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  one  there  will  be  two  or  three  on  the 
same  side.  They  are  also  subject  to  considerable  variation  in 
their  origin. 

The  Renal  Veins  convey  the  venous  blood  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  ascending  vena  cava.  The  left  is  the  longest, 
and  passes  over  the  aorta ;  it  also  receives  the  left  spermatic 
vein.  The  veins  are  in  front  of  the  corresponding  arteries. 
They  open  into  the  vena  cava  at  right  angles.  The  supra- 
renal vein  on  the  left  side  usually  opens  into  the  renal  of  the 
same  side. 

The  Eenal  Plexus,  Fig.  142  (1 4),  is  formed  on  each  side 
by  filaments  from  the  solar  plexus  and  from  the  lesser 
splanchnic  nerve.  It  accompanies  the  renal  artery  to  the 
kidney. 

The  Supra-Renal  Arteries,  Fig.  159  (a),  arise  from  the 
33 
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gides  of  the  aorta,  sometimes  from  the  phrenic  or  renal.  Thej 
supply  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  the  surrounding  adipose 
ti^me. 

Fig.  159. 


The  Abpomiral  Aorta  wm 
ITS  Branches — 1.  Tho  phreni 
arteries.  2.  The  coeliac  axii 
3.  The  gastric  artery.  4.  Th< 
hepatic  artery,  dividing  int 
the  right  and  left  hepati 
braoches.  5.  The  splenic  ar 
terj,  passing  ontwards  to  th 
spleen.  6.  The  supra-renal  ar 
tery  of  the  right  side.  7.  Th 
right  renal  artery,  which  i 
longer  than  the  loft,  pafi^inj 
ootwnrds  to  the  ri^ht  kidney 
8.  Tho  lumbar  arteries.  9.  Th 
superior  mesenteric  nrtory.  IC 
The  two  spermatic  arteriop.  1 1 
The  inferior  mesenteric  artery 
12.  The  socra  media.  13.  Th 
common  iliacs.  14.  The  in 
ternal  iliac  of  the  right  side 

15.  The  external  iliac  artery 

16.  The  epigastric  artery.  17 
The  circumflex  ilii  artery.  IC 
The  femoral  artery. 


The  Sut*RA-RENAL  Veins  open,  the  right  into  the  veuj 
cava,  and  the  left  into  the  renal  vein. 


Dissection  of  the  Viscera. 

The  viscera  which  have  been  examined  in  silu,  can  now  b 
removed  from  the  abdomen  for  the  purpose  of  dissectinj 
them,  and  studying  their  structure.  The  small  intestin* 
below   the  duodenum,  and  the   large   above  the  rectum 
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should  be  removed  first  To  do  this,  apply  two  ligatures 
around  the  jejunum,  at  its  commencement,  and  also  two 
around  the  lower  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
and  divide  the  intestine  between  the  ligatures  at  each  place. 
To  detach  them  will  require  a  division  of  the  mesentery,  the 
meso-cascum,  and  the  meso-colon,  including  the  omentum 
majus.  These  may  be  laid  aside  until  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum have  been  removed  and  examined. 

To  remove  the  stomach,  apply  two  ligatures  to  the  duode- 
num, about  an  inch  from  the  pylorus,  and  divide  it  between 
them;  then  apply  a  ligature  to  the  oesophagus  as  it  passes 
through  the  diaphragm,  and  divide  it  above  the  ligature. 
The  spleen  may  be  taken  out  with  the  stomach,  or  by 
itself.  The  pancreas  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum shoula  be  removed  together.  In  dissecting  them  out, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  aorta  and  vena  cava. 

The  stomach  and  the  intestines  should  be  emptied  of  their 
contents,  and  thoroughly  cleansed  before  they  are  examined. 
This  may  be  done  by  filling  them  repeatedly  with  water,  or 
by  allowing  the  water  to  flow  througn  them  from  the  stop- 
cock of  a  hydrant. 


Thb  Stomach. 


To  study  the  external  appearance  of  the  stomach  it  should 
be  inflated.      It    has    a 
conical  form,  being  curv-  F>«-  1^ 

ed  upon  itself.  Its  apex 
is  cylindrical,  and  joins 
tho  duodenum,  where 
there  Ls  a  slight  constric- 
tion. Its  base  is  rounded, 
and  projects  from  two  to 
three  inches  beyond  the 
cardiac  orifice.  This  por- 
tion has  been  designated 
the  f/reat  cul-de-sac^  or 
great  tuberosity,  Fig.  160,  c,       i,,ao»am  Octl™.  'or  Sto«ac..^.  Or.,t 

or     tne    StOmacU.        JNear  curvature.     &.  Leaser  curvature,     c.  Left  end, 

the     pyloric      extremity,  ^^^^  cul-de-sac  or  fundus,     rf.  Small  cul-de- 

ji       '^  av,  -V'  muj  or  an  inim  pylori,    o.  (Esophageal  orifice 

and  on  the  convex  side,  orcardia.    q.  Duodenal  orifice  or  pylorui. 
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is  a  dilatation  called  the  small  cul'de-saCy  Fig.  160,  d.  Instead  of 
there  being  a  constriction  around  the  cardiac  orifice,  as  there 
is  around  the  pyloric,  the  oesophagus  expands  somewhat  as  it 
joins  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  is  everywhere  covered  by  peritoneum,  except 
a  narrow  space  along  each  of  its  borders  where  the  laminaj 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  omenta  are  separated  for  the  trans- 
mission of  vessels  and  nerves.  This  space  is  diminished  in 
size  when  the  stomach  is  distended. 

Perhaps  no  organ  in  the  body  is  subject  to  greater  varia- 
tion in  size  than  the  stomach.  This  is  owing,  probably,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  habits  of  the  individual  in  regard  to 
eating.  Its  coats  being  very  dilatable,  yield  to  a  distending 
force,  which  may  be  exerted  by  the  introduction  of  large 
quantities  of  food  into  the  stomach  until  it  has  acquired  an 
enorlBous  capacity.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found  very  much 
contracted  in  the  dead  subject.  It  also  varies  considerably 
in  its  relative  dimensions,  being  much  longer  and  narrower 
in  some  cases  than  in  others. 

The  stomach  has  four  different  layers  in  its  parietes. 
These  differ  from  each  other  in  structure  and  in  function. 
In  addition  to  these,  it  has  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and  lym- 
phatics. The  layers  are  a  mucous,  a  fibro-cellular,  a  mus- 
cular, and  a  serous  or  peritoneal. 

The  Serous  Coat,  as  has  been  seen,  is  a  portion  of  the 
peritoneum.  It  furnishes  to  the  stomach  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface,  which  is  constantly  lubricated  with  a  serous  exhala- 
tion which  prevents  the  occurrence  of  friction  in  its  move- 
ments on  contiguous  surfaces.  It  also  adds  strength  to  its 
parietes,  and,  by  its  reflections,  assists  in  keeping  it  in  its 
place. 

The  Muscular  Coat  consists  of  longitudinal,  circular, 
and  oblique  fibres.  To  expose  these,  the  serous  layer  should 
be  removed  while  the  stomach  is  distended  with  air.  This 
is  to  be  done  partly  by  tearing  and  partly  by  dissecting  it 
offi  Frequently,  when  the  stomach  is  inflated,  the  fibres  can 
be  very  distinctly  seen  without  any  dissection.  This  is  the 
case,  especially  when  the  muscular  layer  is  strongly  deve- 
loped. The  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  belong  princi- 
pjdly  to  the  non-striated  or  involuntary  class. 


The  hn*jitM(imal  fihre&^  Fig.  161  («X  ^^  placed  next  to  the 
seroiis  coat.    If  a  poruoo  of  the  cesophagiiB  be  inflated  witk 


VlKlr    OF    THE    $TOir*Cil|    Dt!ftX3Tt>K|l    IT    AtH*    Wim    TITK    pKmTl>MEAJ^ 

C*i>AT  rimsEn  orr,— 1,  Anterior  f*c»  uf  X\m  i»i4}]}higiie,  2,  Tb«  cul-do-fAc^  or 
^renter  ejitrtimity.  ^,  ThQ  leftB«r  uf  |>jtoric!i  ei£romitj«  I.  Tbo  JikmIi^ouiiIi  ^i  fi* 
A  p<»r(ifi[i  oT  tlio  peritoneal  i!tiiit  turnt?*!  ti&ck.  A.  A  {>Grrinn  ^i  tha  tttngitadmol 
Otirce  of  tlic  mu^euhir  coac  7.  Tbo  cirt^uliir  fibrei  of  thi?  iiiUE»eiii1iir  (M>au  B.  Tba 
(iblii|iie  iit4ijcul&r  fibreif  or  mui(»1«  nf  GiLvurd.,  9.  A  |mnic>ta  uf  Ui«  iuui!tiutiLr  oh»I 
of  tbo  du^xloDuaii  wbero  iu  periUioeal  oo&t  bftt  !>««&  romuvca* 

tlie  stomfich,  tbey  will  be  seen  t<i  be  a  contmuation  of  the 

longitudinal  fibres  of  that  tube.  They  are  most  numerous 
•  along  the  concave  border  and  near  the  pylorus^  froiu  which 

thdv  are  continued  on  to  the  small  intestine, 

l*he  citmlar  fihrm,  Fig.  161  (7),  pass  round  the  circnm- 
|-ference  af  the  s^tomach  from  the  cardiac  to  the  pyloric  orifiee. 

They  increase  in  number  towards  the  pylorua.  Around  the 
^  pyloric  ortlice  they  are  collected  into  a  sphincter  which  la 
■  ciipablt!  of  closing  that  opening,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage 

of  the  contents  of  the  stomiich  into  the  duodenum  during 

•  the  time  t)f  its  ctnitraction. 
The  oblique  fibres^  Fig.  161  (s)^  which  are  Bouaetimes  ab- 
sent or  very  indistitjct,  pass  from  one  side  of  the  stomach  to 
the  other  around  the  great  cuUk-sac  to  the  left  of  the  car* 
^xliae  Qrifica, 

The  Fibro-Cellulak  Coat  is  placed  between  the  muscu- 

sa* 
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lap  and  mucous,  to  the  former  of  which  it  h  closely  con-  \ 
nectoil  by  processes  wliich  are  8<;nt  in  between  its  fibres* 
The  arteries  and  nerves^  after  passing  through  the  muscular 
coat,  ramify  in  this.  By  its  density  and  intimate  connection 
with  the  muscular  layer^  it  contributes  much  to  the  strengtli 
of  the  walls  of  the  storaach*  It  has  been  regarded  by  some  , 
as  the  framework  of  this  organ*  m 

The  Mucous  Coat,  Fig.  162,  should  be  examined  when 
the  stomach  is  everted  and  inflated ,  and  also  when  everted 
but  not  distended.     It  glides  freely  on   the   fibro-cellular  i 
layer  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  hence  when  the  stomach  ml 
empty  and  contracted^  it  is  thrown  into  nmnerous /b^^fc  or  j 
TugcEj  which  disappear  again  when  the  organ  is  distended*] 
The  principal  part  of  these  folds  have  a  longitudinal  direction. 
There  are,  however,  some  which  intersect  these  obliquely^ 
and  others  transversely. 

At  the  mrdw  ori/ke^  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  thej 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  present  a  stellated  appear- 


Fig.  102, 

A  Vertical  ahu  Lokci- 

T(J)>l2fAL    SjSCffO!*     OF    TOR 

StttWAtrn  A^jy  DiTonr^ttir, 

MAIJK  IS   llfL'W  A  PIUKCTIOIV 
AS     Ti)     IFfrU'ME    TMK    TWO 

OnTFuiRs  or  Tim  Stomai  ii, 
— 1.  The  u:piip}iii^ri8 ;  upon 
It*  trFternnl  Muri^niaei  tlie  pU- 
tjfttc  J  iirmTigoaicnt  of  the  CM- 
ticulnr  epithelium  is  «liown, 
2.  The  eardbc  orilife^  **f  lh« 
iromncb,  around  whicb  ili« 
fringed  hord(?r  of  iLo  cuti* 
enlnr  ef^theliiira  is  peeui  3. 
The  fr^at  end  of  the!  sto- 
tnneh.  4.  Its  IcsRoror  pjrlo^ 
riu  end,  h.  The  lesser  coVro. 
(J»  Th«  greater  nartf.  T. 
Tbe  dilatation  at  the  lessor 
^nd  af  the  fit4iuiAeb«  whicli 
hm  reeeivcd  fmmWIllii  tlie 
nnnK?  of  aittruin  of  tb«^  p^^ 
loitiB*  Thie  mny  ho  regnrd«i]  lis  tlie  ntflTm^nt  of  a  s^pond  ^tomnch,  3.  Tbis  nig3» 
fif  the  ittiuiiicbt  formiid  by  tho  inucoiis  luembrflno:  tlieir  loxigitiidinnt  direction  if 
ihowni  f:  The  ijyloiufl^  ID.  The  oblique  portion  of  lhc  dtiojcpumHi  li.  Th« 
deflc^ending'  port  ion.  12.  The  pnncre«tic  dutit  und  (bo  djiPltin  tit^mtuunli  choludo- 
ebui  ojo*e  to  (heir  tc-nnftsntloii.  13.  The  papilla  upon  wbich  the  dii«tf  ojtfa.  H. 
The  truuffvurie  ptirtl^t^  of  the  duodcnuiB.  15,  Thij  etjmuivnt^eEncnt  O'f  th^  jrjutiuni.. 
In  tbet  interitir  of  the  duodenum  nnd  Ji^Junnin  the  valvulte  Cfinnivente?  nra  levn. 
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ance,  and  where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus 
joins  that  of  the  stomach,  its  epithelium  exhibits  a  fringed  or 
festooned  border,  Fig.  162  (2).  There  is  no  circular  fold  or 
sphincter  muscle  at  this  orifice  as  there  is  at  the  pyloric^  where 
the  mucous  membrane  projects  inwards  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  opening  between  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum, 
so  as  to  form  a  partial  septum  between  the  cavities  of  these 
organs.  With  the  aid  of  the  circular  fibres  contained  be- 
tween the  laminae  of  this  fold,  it  is  capable  of  closing  the 
orifice  which  it  surrounds.  K  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
be  inflated  and  dried,  a  good  view  of  this  fold,  with  tlie  cir- 
cular aperture  in  its  centre,  may  be  obtained.  The  laminae 
of  which  it  is  composed  resemble,  in  their  organization,  the 
one  the  gastric,  the  other  the  duodenal  mucous  membrane. 

The  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  varies 
in  health  as  well  as  in  disease.  In  the  very  young,  it  has  a 
bright  reddish  tint,  while  in  the  aged  it  usually  presents  a 
dark-grayish  appearance.  It  is  found  of  a  brighter  red  if 
death  has  occurred  when  it  was  full  and  during  the  process 
of  digestion  than  if  when  empty  and  free  frcwn  vascular  ex- 
citement. Its  color  is  also  frequeutly  modified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  bile,  or  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juices. 

The  mucous  membrane  has  not  the  same 
thickness  and  vascularity  in  every  part  of 
the  stomach;  being  thicker  towards  the 
pyloric,  and  more  vascular  towards  the 
cardiac  orifice.  There  seems  to  be,  also, 
some  diflFerence  in  susceptibility  to  disease 
in  its  right  and  left  portions. 

Papilke  may  be  observed  with  the  aid 
of  a  lens  on  the  mucous  surface  in  all 
parts  of  the  stomach.  They  are  more 
numerous,  however,  in  the  pyloric  than 
in  the  cardiac  extremity.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  cells^  or  alveoli^ 
in  which  may  be  seen  the  mouths  of 
small  tubes.  These  tubes  are  lined  by 
a  columnar  epithelium.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  secrete  the  gastric  juices. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  stomach 
were  examined  before  it  was  removed  from  the  abdomen 


Fig.  1G3. 


View  of  the  Cells 

OF  THE  Mucous  MeM- 

brakb  of  the  huma.v 
Stomach,  magvified 
32  DIAMKTEK8. — After 
Dr.Sprott  lioyd.  Tho 
hexagonal  colls  \vith 
their  intermediate  ele- 
vated margins,  and  iho 
mouths  of  the  tubuli 
at  the  bottom  of  each, 
aro  shown. 
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The  Small  Intestike. 

The  small  intestine  is  diyided  into  three  portions :  the  dtw 
denum^  the  jejumivi^  and  the  ilmm,  TMs  division  is  whoUj 
arbitrary,  and  practically  is  of  little  value.  Tlie  small  in- 
testine m  about  twenty  feet  in  length.  It  diminishes  in  size;, 
and  in  the  thickness  of  its  coats,  from  its  cominenceinent  to 
its  termination.  Its  structure  ia  similar  to  that  of  the  stomachy 
being  composed  of  a  serous^  a  muscular^  a  cellular,  and  a 
mucous  coat. 

The  Sehous  Coat  consists  principally  of  a  single  dupli* 

cature  of  the  peritoneum,  be- 
Fig.  1C4.  tween  the  lamiuoo  of  whic* ' 

the  vessels  and  nerves  Vead 
the  intestine  along  its  c<ia 
cave  or  attached  border. 
The  duodenal  portion  of  tha 
intestine  is  not  entirely  in 
vested  with  a  serous  layer, 
as  was  observed  in  the  ex 
amination  of  it  in  sitA 

The  Muscular   LatkBi' 

Fig.  164,  is  composetl  of  a 
hngiiuilinal  and    a  Cirvulai 
set  of  fibres.     The  aetion  oi 
the  bowel  in  propelling  for- 
ward its  contents,  depends  mainly  on  the  circular  fibres,  whio" 
arc  much  more  nunicrous  than  the  longitudinal     They  d^ 
not,  all  of  them  at  least,  extend  entirely  around  the  cireum 
ference  of  the  intestine-     To  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  lougi- 
tudinal  fibres,  a  section  of  the  intestine  should  be  inflated, 
an<l  the  peritoneum  carefully  dissected  or  peeled  ofL     They 
will  be  found  more  numerous  on  the  convex  than  ou  the  con- 
cave border  of  the  bowcL 

The  Cellular  Layer  is  interposed  between  the  mt 
cular  and  mucoiLs  layers,  between  which  it  forms  a  bond  ^ 
union,  allows  the  latter  to  glide  freely  on  the  former,  and  1 
furuishes  a  uiedinm  for  the  transmission  and  subdiviston  of  j 
the  vessels  and  nerves  supplied  to  the  mucous  membmne. 


A  View  ui>  thk  Muwcular  Coat  op  ths 
IlkI'M,— 1»  I-  Tho  peritoneal  fimit.  2*  A 
ftarthm  of  tbt»  vxtM  tiirned  off  and  show^- 
icig  n  |Kiftion  uf  tbci  longituilinat  Ftbres  of 
the  iiiii!iL<ulAr  f  oat  ailheriTit  to  iL  3,  -l,  fi. 
Thi5  i^lrc-uUr  mufculiir  fibrcA  in,  different 
imfta  of  Uie  inteitLioe. 
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This  layer  can  be  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  evert- 
ing a  portion  of  the  intestine  and  then  forcibly  distending  it 
with  air.  The  preparation  should  be  dried,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  afterwards  removed. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  small  intestine  should  be 
carefully  observed  by  the  student.  He  should  become  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  appearance  of  it  as  seen  in  the  dis- 
secting room,  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
it  in  a  healthy  as  well  as  in  a  diseased  condition.  The  follow- 
ing should  be  particularly  noticed:  The  valvulas  conniventes, 
the  common  orifice  of  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts,  the 
villi,  the  glands  of  LieberKiihn,  Brunner,  Peyer,  and  the 
glandulae  solitariae. 

The  Valvule  Conniventes,  Fig.  162  (i  5),  are  perma- 
nent, crescentic  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  extending 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  around  the  circumference  of  the 
intestine.  They  are  most  prominent  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  in  the  jejunum,  while  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
duodenum  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  they  are  usu- 
ally absent.  They  increase  the  extent  of  mucous  surface,  and 
also  serve  to  retard  the  passage  of  iihe  food  through  the  in- 
testine. 

The  Orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus  communis^  and  the 
pancreatic  ductj  Fig.  162  (1  a),  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
small  eminence  at  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  portion 
of  the  duodenum,  and  about  three  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
pylorus.  It  is  readily  observed  when  the  duodenum  is  everted, 
or  when  a  probe  is  carried  through  the  biliary  duct.  These 
ducts  sometimes  open  into  the  intestine  separately^  The 
biliary  duct  is  slightly  constricted  near  its  orifice.  After 
perforating  the  muscular  coat,  the  two  ducts  run  half  an  inch 
or  more  between  it  and  the  mucous  membrane,  before  oi)en- 
ing  into  the  duodenum.  When  the  intestine  is  inflated,  air 
will  not  pass  into  these  ducts  on  account  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane being  pressed  against  the  muscular  layer. 

The  Villi,  Fig.  165,  are  small  vascular  eminences,  which 
are  found  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  whole  of  the  small 
intestine.  They  vary  from  one-fifth  to  four-fifths  of  a  line  in 
length.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  duodenum  and  jeju- 
num where  the  valvular  conniventes  are  most  prominent. 
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Some  of  them  have  a  conical  form,  while  others  have  a 
flattened  or  triangular  shape.  They  give  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  intestine  a  velvety  appearance.  They  consi^ 
of  projections  of  the  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  epithe- 
lium, and  contain  a  network  of  capillary  vessels,  ana  lacteals 
or  absorbent  vessels.  They  are  very  distinctly  seen,  when  a 
portion  of  the  intestine  is  minutely  injected  and  allowed  to 
float  in  water  or  alcohol. 

The  Glands,  or  Follicle3  of  Lieberkuhn,  are  small 
crypts  found  in  every  part  of  the  small  intestine.  They  are 
situated  between  the  villi  and  around  the  larger  glands.  They 
are  similar  to  the  small  tubuli  observed  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach. 

The  Glands  of  Brunneb  are  small  glandular  bodies, 
situated  in  the  cellular  coat  of  the  duodenum,  forming  small 
projections  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  hemp  seed.  Each  gland  is  composed  of 
several  lobules,  which  open  on  the  mucous  surface  through  a 
common  duct.  In  structure  they  resemble  the  salivary  glanda 

The  GLANDULiE  SoLiTARiiE,  Fig.  165,  are  small  projecting 
l)odies,  observed  along  the  whole  track  of 
the  small  intestine.  They  are  covered 
by  villi,  and  surrounded  by  the  crypts  of 
Lieberkuhn.  They  have  no  excretory 
ducts,  or  open  mouths.  When  they  are 
*cut  into  they  are  found  to  contain  a 
whitish,  granular  substance.  Their  use 
is  not  known. 


The  Glands  of  Peyer,  Fig.  166,  or 
the    glanduIcB    agminatce^   are    observed 


Fig.  166. 


\^  t;*"  n 


Solitary    Gland  op 
THB  Small    Intestinb, 

MAGMIFIKD.  (BoehlD.) 

The  surface  is  besot  with 
yilli:  the  mouths  of  nu- 
merous orypts  of  Lieber> 
kiihn  are  also  seen. 


principally  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum,  ana  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
attachment  of  the  mesentery.  They  con- 
sist of  patches  varying  in  number  from 
ten  to  thirty,  or  more,  of  an  oval  or  ob- 
long shape,  being  from  one  to  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
and  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  They  have  no  excretory  ducts. 
Each  patch  is  supposed  to  be  an  aggregation  of  the  solitary 
glands,  and,  like  them,  their  function  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained.   To  examine  them,  the  intestine  should  be  laid  opea 
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i^ii  or    PKTtn'i    GMSins, 

^n(]Wi(lRiil  vti»tc^!ei,  iLbe  tone  of 
•|braiiiiQ»  b«l(infiif|f    («>    Liubvr- 

[MtlEl'H    futliclei   AruUf»4  Dhtih,  tli« 

nu«]  itumeroiis  f  1111  dtofltfid  be* 
tw^en  thv^  rpiildp»,tiot  «pf»ii  them, 
Audt  1aslL>%  Ihti  flurrc^undini;  dnrk- 
CT  pnjpt  of  th*  mucous  DiPiubTuno 

I  along  its  concave  or  attacliecl  border,  and  the  muciia  being 
carefutlj  waahed  oft)  bUouU  then  be  bold  befuru  a  strong  light. 
Ill 
la 


TiiK  Large  Intkbtink. 


The  location  and  the  relations  of  tlie  Vaf^e  into^tiriOj  excopt 

;Tte  toctal  poitioo,  liavc  licen  deacribtid.     lu  cftlibar  br  much 

rgcr  tbati  that  of  the  small  inte»tine*     It  m  largpyt  at  its 

comniencement,  and  gradually  diTniTii.sbos  iii  size  to  tin;  hnvtiv 

part  of  the  rectum,  \vht!re,juiit  nU>vo  thti  aims,  a  poueli  or 

'ilatation  exists,     Tlio  exteroal  appoarance  of  tlm  largo  is 

nito  ditlbrent  from  that  of  t\m  small  ititeatinc,     Iaat*!iid  of 

iug  smooth  and  cylindrical,  it  prcs^nta,  cxt'4.*pt  the  rectum, 

[a  Hacculattd  appearance,  the  pouclies  lacing  arranged  ItJUg-itii- 

dinallj  in  three  scries,  i\ud  sonuriiti'd  bj  the  same  unniher 

f  smooth  surfaces  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  caseum 

and  colon. 

To  dissect  the  large  intestine,  it  should  bo  removed,  us 

before  mentioned^  from  the  abdomen  and  inflated.     As  the 

turn  cannot  be  examined  until  the  3o!l  part*5  of  the  pelvis 

re  dissected,  it  will  be  nccesHtiry  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the 

pper  [)art  of  the  rectum,  and  divide  tue  intestine  just  above 

it*    A  small  portion  of  the  ileum  should  be  removed  with 

'the  cfBcum  and  colon* 

With  the  exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum^  the 
large  intestine  has  the  same  number  of  layers  in  its  panetes 
as  the  small. 
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A  part  of  tlie  transverse  colon  m  placed  betwoen  tlic  twul 
ascending  Injers  of  the  omentum  majus,  aiid  it  consequential 
haSj  like  tlic  stomachy  tyro  oon-peritoDeal  surfaces.  The  pen-J 
toneum  on  tlie  Ci^ocum  and  colon  presents  numerous  small  I 
pouches  filled  wi  th  fat.  The  length  of  these  is  diminished  when 
the  bowel  IS  inflated.    They  are  called  appejidices  epiphiete. 

The  hugitudinul  muscular  fibres  in  the  cseoum  and  colon 
are  collected  into  three  hmids,  which  correspond  to  the  smooth 
surfaces  between  the  pouehea*  They  commence  at  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis  c^^eci,  and  terminate  at  the  rectum.  The 
sacculated  form  of  the  large  iutci^tiuc  m  caused  by  the  rela- 
tive shortness  of  these  bands.  The  circular  fibres  are  most 
numerous  in  the  ridges  which  project  into  the  intestine  be- 
tween the  sacculi*  i 

The  ctllular  coat  requires  no  special  notice.    It  separate 

the  mucous  from  the  muscular 


Fig,  167. 


\.\ 


A  View  of  tbi  Posmoir  ajji*  Cijiita- 

trlirs    OF     THE      LAHtlie     LvrJ5STTIi!E.=-J* 

Tlie  end  (if  the  Ileum.  2.  Ajtpetidix 
Tt^rmiformi^,  3.  The  ca?ciitn,  ur  cnpai 
poll.  4.  Tbo  tranaverRC  cuhn.  h.  The 
dL'M'imdlng  coIod.  fi.  The  sigmiyitl  fl^x- 
uri*.  T.  CommencemontofrticUiiD.  S,  S, 
Til©  recta m.  »*  The  Jinui?.'  The  loifat<^r 
tiiii  tauHclu  ti  d<)#u  ou  ca€h  «idc. 


coat  in  the  same  maixoer  bb 
the  correaponding  kyer  does 
in  the  small  intestine* 

The  mucous  coat  has  a  pale  j 
appearance.    It  has  no  ff>ldsj 
corresponding  to  the  valvulaa 
conniventes  in  the  small  in- 
testine.   The  projectionB  be- 
tween the  sacculi  are  formed 
of  all  the  layers  except  the 
longitudinal    fibres    of     the 
muscular  coat.    It  has  varyj 
few  if  any  villi.  It  has  €ihm% 
similar  to  those  observed 
the  stomach.     It  is  every- 
where thickly  studdal  with] 
the  orifices  of  follicles  or  tu-l 
bnli,  which   resemble   thofiQj 
of  Lieberkuhn  in  the  smalij 
intestine.     There    are    alsoj 
found  scattered  orer  its  stir*| 
face,  cri/pts  or  foUtcks,  of 
large  size.     These  consist  of 
small  ptmchcs  with  contract*! 
ed  orifices^  oj>ening  on  thel 
nmcous  surface.    They  aro 
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more  numerous  in  the  csecum  and  appendix  vermiformis  than 
elsewhere.  These  follicles  may  be  inflamed  without  involv- 
ing other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Appendix  Vermiformis  C^ci,  Fig.  168  (*),  has  the 
same  number  of  layers  in  its  walls  as  the  intestine.  It  opens 
into  the  caecum  by  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill. 
Sometimes  a  valvular  fold  of  mucous  membrane  is  found 
situated  at  this  opening.  Foreign  bodies  sometimes  pass  into 
it,  and  give  rise  to  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  its  coats. 
It  is  not  known  to  have  any  function. 

The  iLEO-CiECAL  Valve,  Fig.  168  (s),  or  the  valve  o/Bau- 
hin,  is  placed  ^t  the  opening  of  the  small  into  the  large  intes- 
tine. It  consists  of  two  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in- 
cluding areolar  tissue  and  a  layer 
of  muscular  fibres.  The  upper 
fold  is  sometimes  called  the  iteo- 
colic  valve.  They  project  into  the 
large  intestine  so  as  to  form  a 
slit  between  their  free  borders. 
This  slit  is  placed  transversely 
to  the  large  intestine  between  the 
caicum  and  colon,  and  looks  more 
into  the  latter  than  into  the  for- 
mer. A  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane is  extended  from  each 
commissure  for  some  distance  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine ; 
they  have  been  named  the  frcena 
of  the  valve.  The  lower  fold,  or 
ileo-ccecal  valve,  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  ileo-colic.  The  shape  of 
the  aperture  between  the  valves 
depend  very  much  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  peritoneum  is 
reflected  from  the  small  to  the 
large  intestine. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the 

ileum   is  continued  to  the  free 

borders  of  the  valves  where  that 

of  the  caecum   and  colon  com- 
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A  ViKW  OF  THE  CmCVM — AFTER 
IT  HAS  BKBX  DISTENDED — DRIED 
AND    LAID    OPEN   IN   FrONT. —  1.    Tho 

ascending  colon.  2.  One  of  tho 
cells  of  tho  colon.  3.  Tho  ilco-ciccal 
valve.  4.  The  opening  into  the 
appendix  vermiformis  ea}ci.  5.  Ap- 
pendix vermiformis  ca>ci.  6.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum. 
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mences.  In  this  respect  these  valves  resemble  the  one  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  duodenum.  When  these  valves  are 
closed  the  contents  of  the'  large  intestine  cannot  pass  into 
the  small. 

To  obtain  a  good  view  of  these  valves  and  the  opening 
between  them,  the  student  should  inflate  and  dry  the  csecum 
and  a  portion  of  the  colon  and  ileum,  and  then  cut  away  a 
part  of  the  former. 


•  The  Dissection  of  the  Liver. 

To  dissect  and  study  the  liver,  it  should  be  removed  from 
t&e  abdomen.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
ligaments  or  folds  of  peritoneum  which  attach  this  organ 
to  the  diaphragm,  and  also  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  ascend- 
ing vena  cava  with  it.  Care  should  be  observed  not  to  in- 
jure the  diaphragm  in  this  dissection. 

The  liver  presents,  for  examination,  an  upper  anterior, 
and  an  inferior  posterior  surface,  a  posterior  and  an  anterior 
border,  and  a  ijght  and  left  extremity. 

It  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body.  Its  weight  varies  from 
two  to  five  pounds.  Both  its  weight  and  size,  however,  will 
depend  much  on  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  its  vessels. 
Its  size  is  also  greatly  modified  by  disease.  In  some  instances 
it  has  been  found  to  weigh  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds, 
while  in  others  its  weight  did  not  exceed  a  pound.  It  has  a 
reddish  brown  color ;  but  in  this  respect  it  varies  very  much 
in  different  subjects,  and  especially  when  diseased.  It  is 
fragile,  and  easily  broken  when  pressed  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  Owing  to  its  brittleness,  it  is  liable  to  be  lacerated 
by  blows  inflicted  on  the  abdomen. 

The  upper  anterior  surface  of  the  liver  is  convex,  and 
moulded  to  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  suspensory  ligament  divides  it  into  a  right  and 
left  surface,  corresponding  to  the  right  and  left  lobes. 

The  posterior  border  is  rounded,  thick  at  its  right,  and  thin 
at  its  left  extremity.  The  anterior  border  is  thin,  presenting 
quite  a  sharp  edge.  The  right  extremity  is  thick  behind  and 
thin  anteriorly.  The  left  extremity  is  thin.  It  wiU  be  ob- 
served that  the  posterior  and  right  portion  of  the  liver  is  the 
thickest  part  of  it. 
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Tlie  inferior  pmkrwr  surfnee^  Fig,  169^  is  irregiikrly  con- 
leave*    It  iiresents,  usually,  indentations  ftjr  Urn  ngli't  kid- 
ney, the  cnloii,  ami  tin?  siuiuacli.     It  Las  three  (is.siirL*3;  two 
of  which  extend  from  the  anterior  to  the  post^jrior  border. 
These  laBt  are  named  the  rinld  and  Uft  aulcrchimslrnor  jiiisttreft. 
The  left  a ntcro* posterior  ia  sometimes  cjiUed  the  hngihulimil 
~  $urc,  Fig.  169  (e).     It  iudicMtes  the  line  of  division  between 
right  ami  left  lobea  of  the  liver  on  ita  under  surface, 
ie  remaining  one  ctmneeU  thvm  twiv^  and  isealletl  the  (mns- 
verse  fissure,  i'ig,  K'S  (i  a).    The  antero-jjosterior  fissures  are 
L  Beparated  anteriorly  by  the  Mns  quoilnUiu^  Fig.  169  Ui\  and 
r  posteriorly   by  the   ktm  Sia]fclii\   Fig.  1*39  (ae),  wndo  the 
li>hes  Ihcmselvefij  are  separated  from  eaeh  other  by  the  tratis* 
vt^rse  Jkftur^,   The  right  antero^p*jsterior  fiasure  ts  interrupted 
Ijust  behind  the  tratii^verae  fisanre,  by  a  process  extending 
'  from  the  lobus  Spigelii  to  the  under  surfaee  of  the  right 
lobe  J  this  prt3Coas  is  called  the  iofms  caudatm,  Fig,  169  (ai»). 

The  right  antero-pr^sterior  ligsiire  is  oceupieil  anteriorly 
[by  the  gaU-ihiflilrr^  luid  postcrrioi^ly  by  the  vnm  cava.  The 
lleft  antero-posterior  fiasure  contains,  anteriorly,  ,the  rtrmuim 


Fig.  im: 

f  ric  TjftKTiioa  on  Cost- 

[vi^iiijt«  iWTt*  Lttnt^^,,  —  1. 
I  Contra  of  the  right  Ui\m. 
[$*  C(*iitr*  ftf  tlio  litft  |i>W< 
[S.  Il«  iiolenorc  infi'rujr,  ur 
I  tliin  tiiiir(f»n-     4,   ftp  po»t*- 

[  trr  ptmton.  &.  1  l*i?  ri^ht 
extri'mtty.  fl*  TIr*  If  ft  «x^ 
Iff^iBity,  7.  The  noleli  uo 
lie  milmnr  in^r^in.  S, 
I  amliiUcHl  Of  Jungitudl:^ 
^fwntre*  S.  The  ruanA 
Rpmeni  ©r  remftlii»  of  ib« 

Ittttitkiljciil    vein*        10,    Tbo  __ 
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of  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  foetus,  and  posteriorly,  the  remains 
of  the  ductus  venosus.  The  transverse  fissure  is  occupied  by 
the  capsule  of  Olisson^  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery  and 
duct^  the  hepatic  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  deep  absorbent 
vessels. 

The  pons  hepatis,  Fig.  169  (i  i),  when  present,  consists  of  a 

Eortion  of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  extending  across  the 
5ft  antero-posterior  fissure  beneath  the  ligamentum  teres. 
The  mouths  of  the  hepatic  veins  will  be  observed  opening 
into  the  vena  cava  behind  the  lobus  Spigelii,  on  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  liver.    There  are  usually  three  or  four 
of  these  veins. 

The  capsule  of  Qlisson  is  a  dense  areolar  tissue  which  sur- 
rounds the  vessels  in  the  transverse  fissure,  and  is  prolonged 
into  the  substance  of  the  liver,  forming  sheaths,  named  portal 
canals.  Fig.  170,  a,  a,  for  these  vessels;  it  also  fornas  the 
proper  capsule  of  the  entire  organ,  as  well  as  an  investment 


Section  op  a  Portal  Cakal 
AND  Portal  Vein  lying  in  it,  ik 
company  with  the  Hepatic  Ar- 
tery AND  Duct. — P.  Branch  of  ve- 
na portee,  situated  in  a,  a,  a  portal 
canal,  formed  amongst  the  lobules 
of  the  liver.  The  large  orifices 
opening  into  the  portal  vein  are 
the  mouths  of  the  vaginal  branches. 
6.  Orifices  of  interlobular  veinv, 
arising  at  once  from  the  large  vein. 
A.  Hepatic  artery.  D.  Hepatio 
ducL 


for  its  lobules  or  acini.  The  inner  surface  of  the  portal 
canals  is  connected  to  the  vessels  by  loose  areolar  tissue, 
while  the  external  surface  is  closely  connected  to  the  sub- 
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Stance  of  the  liver  by  numerous  prolungatioiis  sent  off  be- 
tween the  lobult^g. 

^Ue  stnckiit  gliouM  trace  the  portal  veb,  the  hepatic  ai-tery 
and  duct-,  or,  at  luiiat,  their  principal  divisions,  in  the  substance 
of  the  Uver;  also  the  hepatic  veins. 

The  vena  portm  enters  the  transTerse  fissure  of  the  liver 
and  divides  into  a  right  and  lefl  branch,  forming  at  this  di- 
Tii^ion  the  jmiai  ^inm.  The  brancbes  vntA^r  tlie  livi^r,  and 
diTide  and  sidnJividii  until  every  ]>art  of  the  organ  is  reached^ 
TheKutKlivisi<*nii  of  it  are  named,  the  vaginalj  the  inlcrhbaktr, 


Hand  the  hi^/ular. 


The  hepaik  nrte)^  enters  the  liver  with  the  vena  jwrtfio, 
and  divides  into  the  same  number  of  braiicljes  m  it.  Its 
subdivisions  are  named  the  vaffirial^  the  inifrhhular^  ami  the 

The  hqfatk  dmt  aceom panics  the  vein  and  artery  in  itH 

Fig.  171, 


tivii*  <if  lh«i  0itiinl  frtmi  whfctt 
Itnf  VI! in  tiii»  baeii  rcMiitn^v^d. 
t^*  h,  Oftll<?ef  of  iii[Tul<jhulttr 
["rfiiis*  TW  turgo  tirtfiera  tj|>en* 
I  iiig  intw  llio  beiiMicr  vnin  iro 
I  llifi  inatittitt  of  ilm  iiubJubttUr 


unnt-o  divbioTi«,  which  have  the  sume  names.    Tlie  ^^oai'a'i 
Qcupiud  by  the  portal  vein,  artery^  ami  duct,  are  called  the 
rtul  canuu* 

34* 
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The  hepatic  veinSy  Fig.  171,  H,  commence  in  the  lobules  by 
the  intralobular  veiiis,  which  end  in  the  sublobiilar,  and  these 
again  terminate  in  the  hepatic  veins,  of  which  there  are, 
commonly,  three  or  four  principal  trunks.  These  open  into 
the  vena  cava  near  the  diaphragm.  They  are  not  surrounded 
by  areolar  tissue  like  the  portal  vein,  but  adhere  closely  to 
the  canals,  the  walls  of  which  are  very  thin,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  collapse  when  they  are  divided. 

A  branch  of  an  hepatic  vein  is  readily  distinguished  firom 
one  of  the  portal  vein;  as  the  latter  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  duct,  is  surrounded 
by  areolar  tissue,  collapses  when  divided,  and  is  directed 
towards  the  transverse  fissure.  Neither  the  portal  nor  the 
hepatic  veins  have  any  valves. 

The  nerves  and  the  deep  lymplmtics  of  the  liver  accompany 
the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  liver  consists  of  small  granu- 
lar polyhedral  bodies  named  lobules.  Each  one  is  about  the 
size  of  a  millet  seed,  and  represents,  in  miniature  form,  the 
entire  liver.  It  is  invested  by  a  process  from  the  capsule  of 
Glisson,  except  at  its  base,  where  it  rests  on  a  sublobular 
vein. 

Dissection  of  the  Gall-Bladder. 

The  gallbladder^  Fig.  169  (22),  and  Fig.  172,  is  attached  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  occupies 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  antero-posterior  fissure.  It 
is  of  a  conical  form.  The  base  is  directed  downwards,  for- 
wards and  to  the  right;  sometimes  it  projects  beyond  the 
anterior  border  of  the  liver,  and  again  does  not  extend  to  it 
The  apex  is  directed  backwards,  upwards,  and  to  the  left, 
where  it  ends  in  the  cystic  duct.  It  is  subject  to  much  vari- 
ation in  size. 

Its  free  surface  is  covered  hj  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected 
from  it  to  the  liver.  Its  adherent  surface  is  in  contact  with 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  from  which  it  is  easily  separated 
after  the  peritoneum  has  been  divided  around  it.  It  has  a 
fibro-cellular  coat,  which  in  some  of  the  larger  animals  con- 
tains non-striated  muscular  fibres.  The  mucous  membrane 
presents  a  honey-combed  or  reticulated  appearance.  It  is 
stained  with  bile  aft«r  death. 
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The  neck  of  the  gull-blatlder  is  douliled  twice  upon  itaelfi 
This  is  caused  principally  by  the  rtiRnuer  in  which  the  pt;ri- 
toneum  m  attached  to  it     On  the  inisidc  of  the  neck,  Fig,  172 

Fig.  172. 


-Wn^mrnm  Tnnim  Coatb 
^ttr  TiiK  GAtL-Bj.ArtiiK»i  »k^ 
[^Afi4trn  rfiov  kacii  utiiitn. 
f  The  t^xlvrtial  at  pctlUi- 
I  coat,  2.  2.  The  «?«Ilulnr 
t  with  1  is  ¥ tmQ] i  i ti j oatpct* 
I  S,  X  Tho  uiuoaui  outkt  co* 
^  vtjrcfl  witl)  wririkkon,  4*  4*, 
VaiUe<t  tortocd  hy  (hiJi  c-uaI 
I  in  thiji  itec^k  of  tHti  gnll^lilji^U 


(*,  4),  the  coats  project  in  wards  m  m  to  form  two  or  three 
folds,  whicli  resemble  valvea.    They  do  not,  howoverj  inksr- 
[fere  with  tlic  passage  of  the  bile  in  oither  direction. 

The  ct/siic  duA^t^  Fig.  IT'^^/  m  about  an  inch  and  n  Iifilf  in 
length.  It  unites  with  the  hepatic  duct  to  form  the  dncturt 
cholcdochas  communis.  Its  inner  svjrface  presents  from  ten 
to  fifteen  semilunar  projections,  which  not  unfrct|ucnt]y  luivc 
a  spiral  form,  resemnling  the  thread  of  a  screw. 

The  hejmtic  dnct^  Fig*  173,y"p  is  formed  \yj  the  nnion  of  two 
trunkfi  in  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.    It  is  about  an 
—  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

B     The  ductuif  chokilochm^  Fig.  173,/,  is  formed  by  the  cystia 

and  ihe  hepatic  duets.    It  h  about  two  inches  and  a  hidf 

long.    It  is  limnl  by  a  inncoU^  membrane,  whiclt  ih  eonlinn- 

Kous  on  the  one  hand  witli  the  mucous  menjbrane  of  the 

B duodenum,  and  on  the  other  with  tljat  of  the  cyatic  duct 

Hand  the  gall-bladder,  and  that  of  the  hepatic  duct  and  it« 

^unmerous  snbdi visions  in  the  liver.     The  fibrons  layer  of 

these  ducts  is  regarded  Ijj  some  as  being  eornpose<l  of  the 
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nou-siriatad  muscular  tissue.    These  ducts  are  partly  cov€ 
by  peritoneum. 

The  grdl-bladder  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  cysti 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery^  Fig.  155|  hy  and  with  nerve 
by  oi&hoots  from  the  hepatic  plexus. 


DissEcnoir  of  the  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas,  Figp  173  (/*,  t^z)^  is  analogous  to  the  sriliTaryi 
glands.     It  13  from  six  to  seven  inches  in  leugth^  and   about 

ree-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.     Its  breadth  varies,  its  right 
extremity  or  the  A^o/i  being  rauch  broader  than  its  left,  whicl 
is  called*  the  tml    It  has  no  proper  fibrous  eapsule.     Inl 
Btructurc,  it  isi  similar  to  the  parotid  gland.     It  m  cornposedj 
of  lobules,  which  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  jmjicr^aiic  dmi^  Fig.  173  (e),  extends  the  whole  lengtl 

Fig.  178. 


In  ikw  fij^uru,  w>ii(;li  i«  niterpil  frfim  TipHomnun,  tin?  liver  nnd  *t?ir(ij\eH  iir<*  tufncJ 
up,  (u  tihow  tbe  dtiM4t't)Mith  tbe  pjuicirait.  and  ihn  f|tkfctt.     L  Tbu  d^idrvr  «ijrfiijc«  of  { 
tho  liver,    tf,  (Vrilil-bUililor.    /,  The  comfiioii  liik'-ilti«)t.  funjicnl  by  lUc  uulfpn  uf  j 
diK-^t  frum  Ibi'  giill-bbiUdiT.  vntlcd  the  t*ys(iti  Jtirt^  jiiiJ  nf  fht'  lipfiriEio  duel  oaming 
from  lUt  Uver.     o*  Th^f^ardmc  ond  f>f  the  ^toiriac!].  whore  tUu  i*so|jhti«jiis  outuri.  , 
V.  t'tidot  siiHlice  uf  (h<i  stiMitndi.    p.  VyUtAc  uud  i^f  fltctfiiidi.     U*  liunilrnmn.     4.  ] 
lledd  of  panorciui*  ^  Irvil  ■  and  i",  hi*dy  of  tbjit  gljLiid.     The  jmli^tmiui*  t^f  iho  lum- 

[  *re3*a  h  rum^viicl  iu  frarit.  to  ahuvt  tin?  pjinttFeuilic^  diirt,  (c)  nnd  Un  bmf»nh<?».     ^'^  Tbo  1 
plertn.     <^  Tho  bilump  tit  wbk'h  the  blo(ii:l\  tn^ivit  uutiir*     r^  «.  Cryim  ot  dmiiHrngiiw 

r«i,  Superior  mcjjunUjfk  aJCtOTjf*    f**  Aoftii* 
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of  the  pancreas.  It  has  a  very  white  appearance  when  ex- 
posed in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  Its  parietes  are  thin  like 
those  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  The 
branches  by  which  it  is  formed  join  it  nearly  at  right  angles. 
It  is  situated  a  little  nearer  to  tne  anterior  than  to  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  pancreas,  and  nearer  to  the  lower  than  to 
the  upper  border.  Unlike  other  excretory  ducts,  it  terminates 
almost  immediately  after  leaving  the  gland.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  ducts,  which  may  or  may  not  open  separately 
into  the  duodenum. 

The  lesser  pancreas  is  merely  the  lower  portion  of  the  head. 
When  there  are  two  ducts,  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  gland  that 
the  second  one  is  found. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  pancreas  have  been  described 
with  the  gland  in  sitA 


Dissection  of  the  Spleen. 

The  spleen.  Fig.  173,  r,  occupies  the  deep  part  of  the  left 
hypochondrium.  It  has  an  oval  form,  being  flattened  and 
somewhat  excavated  on  its  inner  side.  It  varies  greatly  in  size. 
It  has  a  deep  red  or  purple  color,  especially  when  cut  into. 
Its  structure  possesses  but  little  firmness,  ana  is  easily  broken 
up  by  pressure.  It  may  be  lacerated  by  blows  on  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  left  hypochondriac  region. 

It  presents  a  convex  surface  which  looks  towards  the  dia- 
phragm and  lower  ribs,  and  a  flat,  slightly  concave  one,  which 
is  in  apposition  with  the  left  extremity  of  the  stomach.  Its 
upper  extremity  is  larger  and  more  rounded  than  the  infe- 
rior, and  its  posterior  border  is  thicker  than  the  anterior. 

A  fissure,  or  hilum,  Fig.  173,  v,  is  obsefved  on  its  flat  sur- 
face, being  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  to  the  anterior  bor- 
der. This  fissure  is  occupied  by  the  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  gland. 

The  spleen  has,  besides  the  peritoneal,  a  proper  fibrous  co- 
veririfj,  which  not  only  invests  the  entire  organ,  but  sends  pro- 
longations into  every  part  of  it,  which,  by  interlacing,  form 
a  perfect  network.  It  is  also  reflected  in  from  the  hilum 
around  the  vessels  so  as  to  form  for  them  sheaths.  It  is 
elastic,  quite  strong,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  framework 
of  the  organ.    The  cellular  arrangement  formed  by  this  struc- 
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ture  may  be  very  well  seen  in  a  section  of  the  spleen  after 
repeatedly  washing  and  squeezing  it  until  the  red  pulpy 
substance,  contained  in  the  cells  or  interstices,  has  been  re- 
moved. It  will  be  observed  that  the  processes  sent  in  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule  are  connected  to  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels.  The  peritoneum 
adheres  closely  to  the  fibrous  capsule. 

The  interstices  are  filled  with  a  red  pulpy  granular  sub- 
stance. This,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  assumes  a  bright  red 
color.  Small  vesicular  bodies  have  been  noticed  in  the 
granular  substance. 

The  spleen  is  an  exceedingly  vascular  organ,  and  its  size 
depends  much  on  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  contains. 
It  has  no  excretory  duct.  Sometimes  one  or  more  small 
bodies  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spleen,  which 
resemble  it  in  color  and  structure. 


Dissection  of  the  Kidneys.  ^ 

These  are  two  organs  for  the  secretion  of  the  urine,  situated, 
one  in  each  lumbar  region.  Fig.  177  (i,  i).  They  are  some- 
times connected  across  the  spine  so  as  to  form  what  is  called 
the  horse-shoe  kidney.  Sometimes  one  is  entirely  absent. 
They  are  usually  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
They  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and 
one  in  thickness.  In  shape  they  resemble  the  kidney  bean. 
Their  color  is  a  deep  brown-red. 

Each  kidney,  Fig.  174,  presents  an  anterior  and  posterior 
surface,  an  upper  and  a  lower  extremity,  and  an  outer  and 
inner  border.  The  anterior  surface  is  more  convex  than  the 
posterior,  and  the  upper  extremity  is  broader  and  thicker 
than  the  lower.  The  external  border  is  convex,  while  the 
internal  is  concave  and  marked  by  quite  a  deep  fissure  or 
hilum^  which  contains  the  renal  vessels,  nerves,  and  excretory 
duct.  The  excretory  duct  is  usuallv  situated  in  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  fissure  or  hilum,  while  the  veins 
are  placed  in  the  front  part,  with  the  arteries  immediately 
behind  them. 

The  kidney  has  a  proper  fibrous  capsule  which  invests  the 
entire  organ,  and  sends  into  its  substance  fine  delicate  pro- 
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cesses  ivhich  are  eaailj  broken.     It  also  joins  the  fibrous 

layer  of  the  ureter^  aiid  is  prolongdl  internaJly  alnng  with 

the   vcaseU,  aa  far   as  the   apices   or 

jHtjfiUtz.     It  requires  but  little  furc^  1**1-  i^^* 

U)   tlt.itach  this  Fnembraiio   from  tlia 

aubstauce  of  the  kidney^ 

In  tlissectingtbe  kidney^  the  student 
should^  tn  the  first  place,  carel\illy  re- 
move the  areolar  tissue  and  fat  from 
tha  iiiluin,  so  as  to  obtain  a  distiDct 

e\r  of  the  vessels  and  the  ureti^r^ 
Pig.  174  (tj  e,  ii),  IlaTiog  dooe 
this,  the  ureter  should  be  slit  up  on 
mo  side,  cutting  away  at  the  same 
imc  a  portion  of  the  fcidney*  That 
]iart  of  (he ureter  situated  in  the  liilum 
is  named  its/jc/tvj*,  Fig*  175  (sj.  There 
will  be  observed  opening  into  the 

I  vis  throe  aperture^  sun  i^  ■         ■  i  rdy 

o;  these  are  called  the  nhi^ 

ig.  17*>  (ft,  5y  fi)»    If  one  of  tW^^c  now 

laid  open,  a  cavity  will  be  seen 

with   several  eminences    or  papiUm 

pnijccting  into  it.     The   cup-shaped 

tlepre^sion  wliieh    is    observed    sur* 

ovmding  each  papilla  is  calhsd    the 

fix.  I:^>metimes  two  papillie  are 
found  projecting  into  a  single  calLx. 
Small  openings  may  be  noticed  on 
l&aeh  papilla,  which  are  tlie  manty  of 
tirinilerous  tulK^s,  and  if  the  kidney 
be  pressed  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  urine  may  frequently  be  seen  ' 

Each  papilla  ia  the  apex  of  a  coh-  ^  _ 

175  {a,  a)  of  the  kidney^  which  is  composed  of  a  great  num 
ber  of  straight  tubes.  If  the  kidney  l>e  divided  through  one 
of  the  apicc?5,  the  outlines  of  the  cone  to  wliich  the  apex 
behmgs  will  l*e  dislinctly  seen,  Ijaving  a  striated  api>eaj*ance, 
with  its  base  imbedded  in  a  different  kind  of  structure.  The 
/^av^uf  each  cone  is  rounded  otf.  nnd  rr  aches  to  wit  bin  al>out  two 
ines  of  the  external  surGiee  of  the  kidney.    There  are  from 


^Sm 
H&ae 


A  TiKwor  Tnf:*HirjiiT  KrP- 

eArHt'iK.— L  Antrmr  fiwic 
of  tho  kklficj.  a.  Kxti:riinl 
or  ooiiiri«]i  ^t}f^i;,  3,  Itj  Inifr- 
unl  t'llgc,  4.  liUutu.  6.  in* 
fpriur  cutfnmit^  of  ihn  kUl- 
oej.  fl.  Foivia  of  the  urotur. 
t*  Un«t<?r.  «T  y.  ^Superior  awd 
liilcri<jf  WiiDtbc!  ui  tho  nmiJ- 
gtut  nriPty*     MK  }\,i2.  Tho 

goTit  vein.     13.   Supra-tTJOitl 

16.  ItB   tnUirttAl    esitrftiiiltjr. 

17.  The  flA<uri>  o»  tbe  moi«* 

rlof  f«G6  of  lUtt  «lL|MUlll. 

'  from  them* 
fit  jmium^  Fig.. 
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ten  to  eighteen  of  these  cones,  forming  about  one-fourth  part 
of  the  kidney.  Each  one  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
rest.     They  constitute  what  is  called  the  inedullary  portions, 


Fig.  175. 


while  the  remaining  three-fourths  is 
named  the  cortical  or  vascular  sub- 
stance, Fig.  175  (2).  The  urine  is 
secreted  in  the  latter,  which  is  much 
more  vascular  than  the  former,  as  it 
requires  blood  not  only  for  nourish- 
ment but  to  supply  the  elements  of 
which  the  urine  is  formed.  It  is  less 
firm  and  more  easily  broken  up  than 
the  medullary  substance,  and  is 
usually  of  a  brighter  red  color. 

When  the  two  substances  are  ex- 
amined Avith  the  microscope,  they  are 
both  found  to  contain  tubes.  These 
commence,  for  the  most  part,  by 
closed  but  dilated  extremities  in  the 
cortical  substance.  They  are  at  first 
very  tortuous,  but  as  they  proceed  to 
enter  the  base  of  a  cone,  tney  assume  a 
straight  direction.  They  are  known 
in  the  cortical  substance  as  the  ccn- 
voluted  tubes  of  Ferrdi\  and  in  the 
cones  as  the  straight  tubes^  or  the  ducts 
of  Bellini.  From  the  extent  of  sur- 
face on  the  base  of  each  cone,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
tubes  which  enter  it  must  be  very 
great,  and,  also,  that  the  number,  by 
the  union  which  is  constantly  takinff 
place,  must  be  greatly  diminished 
before  they  reach  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  tubes  which 
converge  to  form  by  their  junction  one  of  the  straight  tubes, 
constitute  a  pyramid  of  Ferrein, 

The  corpuscles  of  Malpighi^  in  the  cortical  substance,  consist  of 
tufts  of  vessels  contained  in  the  dilated  extremities,  and  in  cap- 
sular dilatations  on  the  sides  of  the  tubes  of  Ferrein.  Each  cap- 
sule is  perforated  by  an  afferent  and  an  efferent  vessel.  The  for- 
mer is  an  artery,  and  the  latter  a  vein.  After  the  vein  leaves  the 


a  section  of  the  eldnet, 
8crm0dnted  by  the  supra- 
Bbnal  Capsule  ;  the  swel- 

LliraS  ON  THE  SURFACE  MARK 
THE    ORIGINAL     CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  Groan  of  Distinct 
Lobes. — 1.  The  supra-renal 
oapsole.  2.  The  vascular  or 
cortical  portion  of  the  kidney. 
3,  3.  Its  tubular  portion,  con- 
sisting of  cones.  4,  4.  Two 
of  the  papillsB  projecting  into 
their  corresponding  calices. 
5, 5, 5.  The  three  infundibulo; 
the  middle  5  is  situated  in  the 
mouth  of  a  oaljx.  6.  The 
pelrifl.    7.  The  ureter. 
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capsule  it  forms  a  plexus  around  the  tube,  and  then  termi- 
nates in  a  branch  of  the  renal  vein. 

The  Ureters  convey  the  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the 
bladder.    They  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
Below  its  pelvis  each  one  is  about 
the  size  of  a  goose-quill.    The  man-  Fig.  176. 

ner  in  which  it  is  formed  in  the 
hilum  by  the  calices,  the  infundibula, 
and  the  pelvis,  has  been  noticed  in 
the  dissection  of  the  kidney.  Its  walls 
consist  of  two  layers,  a  fibrous  and  a 
mucous.  The  fibrous  layer  is  said  to 
contaim  muscular  fibres,  and  is  very 
dilatable.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  continuous  above  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
and  below  with  that  of  the  bladder. 
The  manner  in  which  the  ureter  per- 
forates the  coats  of  the  bladder  will 
be  noticed  in  the  dissection  of  that 
organ. 

The  Supra-Eenal  Capsule,  Fig. 
175  (i),  is  a  small  body  of  a  crescen- 
tic  form,  situated  on  the  upper  end 
of  each  kidney.  The  one  on  the 
right  side  is  placed  between  the  kid- 
ney and  the  liver,  resting  on  the  dia- 
phjragm,  and  having  the  vena  cava 
and  the  duodenum  in  front  of  it. 
The  left  one  also  rests  on  the  dia- 
phragm, and  has  the  spleen  and  pan- 
creas above  and  in  front  of  it. 
They  are  moulded  on  the  upper 
extremities  of  the  kidneys,  to  which  they  are  attached  by 
loose  areolar  tissue.  Without  some  care  they  might  be 
readily  confounded  with  the  fat  which  surrounds  them. 

They  are  yellowish  externally,  and  when  cut  into  pre- 
sent a  striated  lamina  or  cortical  substance  of  the  same 
color,  and  a  dark-colored  medullary  substance,  of  a  much 
softer  consistence.  Occasionally  they  are  found  to  contain  a 
small  cavity  in  the  centre.  They  have  no  excretory  ducts, 
o5 


Plak  orTHB  Renal  Circu- 
latioh;  copied  from  Mr. 
Bowman's  Paper.  —  a.  A 
braooh  of  the  renal  artery 
giving  off  aeveral  Malpighian 
twiga.  1.  An  afferent  twig  to 
the  capillary  tafi  contained  in 
the  Malpighian  body,  m;  from 
the  Malpighian  body  the  uri- 
niferona  tube  is  aeen  taking 
its  tortuoaa  coarse  to  t,  2,  2. 
Efferent  veins;  that  which 
prooeeda  trom  the  Malpighian 
body  ia  seen  to  be  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  artery. 
p,  />.  The  capillary  renoua 
plexus,  ramifying  upon  the 
uriniferous  tube.  This  plexus 
receives  its  blood  from  the 
efferent  veins,  2,  2,  and  trans- 
mits it  to  the  branch  of  the 
renal  vein, «. 
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and  their  use  is  not  known.  They  are  usually  classed  with 
the  thymus  and  thyroid  bodies,  and  are  supposed  to  perfonn 
some  function  connected  with  foetal  life.  In  the  foetus  they 
are  nearly  as  large  as  the  kidneys.  They  are  well  supplied 
with  bloodvessels. 

The  abdominal  viscera  having  been  removed  and  examined, 
the  student  may  now  proceed  to  dissect  the  vena  cava  and 
the  aorta,  with  such  of  their  branches  as  have  not  already 
been  noticed.  The  thoracic  duct,  the  sympathetic  cord,  the 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves,  and  some  of  the 
deep  muscles  will  also  be  included  in  this  dissection. 

The  Aorta,  Fig.  177(7),  will  be  seen  entering  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  between  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it 
rests  on  the  bodies  of  the  last  two  dorsal  vertebrae.  It  ex- 
tends down  to  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into 
the  common  iliacs.  It  is  placed  somewhat  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsD  over  which  it  passes.  The  parts 
placed  in  front  of  it  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  removed, 
or  have  already  been  examined.  They  are,  the  liver,  the 
stomach,  the  pancreas,  the  solar  plexus,  the  vena  portae,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  transverse  colon,  the 
transverse  mesocolon,  the  small  intestines,  the  mesentery,  the 
aortic  plexus,  and  the  left  renal  vein.  The  vena  cava  ascen- 
dens,  tne  thoracic  duct,  the  vena  azygos,  and  the  right  semi- 
lunar ganglion  lie  on  its  right  side.  On  its  left  side  are  the 
left  semilunar  ganglion,  the  left  supra-renal  capsule,  and  the 
peritoneum,  which  covers  the  lower  part  of  it,  both  in  front 
and  on  the  left  side.    The  left  lumbar  veins  pass  behiiid  it. 

The  Phrenic  Arteries,  Fig.  177,  and  Fig.  159  (i),  arise 
from  the  aorta  separately  or  in  common,  near  the  coeliac. 
The  kft  one  passes  upwards  and  outwards  behind  the  oesopha- 
eus,  to  ramify  on  the  under  surface  of  the  left  portion  of  the 
aiaphragm.  The  right  one  passes  behind  the  vena  cava,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  right  portion  of  the 
diaphragm.  They  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  with 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and  intercostal  arteries. 
They  do  not  always,  or  both  of  them  at  least,  arise  from  the 
aorta. 

The  lumbar  arteries.  Fig.  159  (s),  and  Fig.  177,  consist  of  four 
or  five  pairs.  They  correspond  to  the  intercostal  arteries. 
They  arise  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  aorta,  and  pass 
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ontw^ards  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebm?*  Tlac  upper  two  on 
each  side  go  behind  the  cms  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  lower 
two  or  three  behind  thu  {isoaa  niagnits.  Each  divides  into  an 
aUhminal  and  a  dtwrnl  branch.  Tbe  hitter^  after  sending  a 
branch  through  the  int^rvisrtebral  fbram^Mi  to  the  Boinal  canal, 
goes  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  back,  Tbe  former 
pass  behind  the  qnadmtiis  luniboruio,  and  supply  branches 
to  the  posterior  abdominal  parietes.  They  ana^itoniosc  with 
I  the  iutere<»stal,  tho  Internul  circumflex  Llii,ftTnl  the  iliodinnbar 
Itericis.  Theats  arteries  may  b*^  dissected  on  one  i*idi%  leaving 
pBoas  magnus  and  the  nerves  to  bo  cxaminetl  on  the 
other ;  or  they  may  all  be  disaccted  at  the  aan>e  time. 

The  milti/fe  »acml  artery^  Fig<  lo9  (ig),  arises  from  the 
I  posterior  part  of  the  aorta^jOBt  above  its  bifurcation.    It  19 

Fig.  177. 


A  Viijw  or  fwit  Umifinr  OaiSAMs  w  fc^IT^,— I,  L  Tin?  kiilneyi.    S,  J.  *nic  c«p- 
tiiln'  rorii].1(««.     3,3,  Thfi  urutt^rs  In  tliuir^'our^c  to  rlio  MiMML^r,  mml  tfii*jir  riflntioiit  lo 

emnlg^fit  ■rt«7riea<    t*  The  iilw!*m*ifittl  ^pflo,     J*.  Ir»  lilvWui)  into  Ihe  Jllaci*    •,  >. 
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directed  downwards  on  the  sacrum  into  the  pelvis.  It  may 
be  traced  a  short  distance  in  this  stage  of  the  dissection,  but 
it  cannot  be  followed  out  in  its  distribution  until  the  pelvis 
is  dissected. 

The  Common  Iliac  Arteries,  Fig.  177  (s),  arise  from  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  and  are  directed  downwards  and  out- 
wards to  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses.  Each  is  from  an  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches  in  leugth.  The  peritoneum  and  fila- 
ments of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  sometimes  the  ureter,  lie 
in  front  of  it.  The  right  one  is  usually  somewhat  longer 
than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  aorta  being  placed  to  the  left 
side.  They  diverge  more  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
Opposite  to  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  each  divides  into  the 
external  and  internal  iliac. 

The  External  Iliac  Artery,  Fig.  177,  on  each  side  is 
directed  downwards  and  outwards  along  the  iDrim  of  the  pelvis 
to  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  covered  by  peritoneum  through 
its  whole  extent.  The  ureter  generally  crosses  it  near  its 
origin,  and  just  above  Poupart's  ligament  the  vas  deferens 
passes  over  it  from  without  inwards.  The  psoas  magnus  lies 
at  first  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  then  behind  it.  The  exter- 
nal iliac  vein  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  it,  except  on  the 
right  side  where  it  passes  under  the  artery  near  its  origin. 
Just  before  it  passes  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  it  gives  ofif 
the  epigastric  and  the  internal  circumflex  ilii  arteries,  which 
have  been  described  -with  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  obtu- 
rator artery  sometimes  has  its  origin  from  the  external  iliaa 

The  dissection  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  must  be  post- 
poned for  the  present. 

The  Vena  Cava  Ascendens  commences  below,  oppo- 
site the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  common  iliac  veins.  It  ascends,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  aorta,  to  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  it  perforates,  to  join  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 
In  its  course  it  receives  the  lumbar,  the  right  spermatic 
or  ovarian,  the  renal,  the  supra-renal,  the  phrenic,  and  the 
hepatic  veins.    The  lumbar  and  the  phrenic  veins  accom- 

Sany  their  corresponding  arteries,  and  require  no  particular 
escription.  The  other  veins  have  been  noticed.  The  vena 
cava  has  no  valves.  The  external  iliac  veins  were  observed 
in  the  dissection  of  their  corresponding  arteries. 
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The  Common  Iliac  Veins  correspond  to  the  common  iliac 
arteries.  The  left  one  is  longer  and  more  oblique  than  the 
right.  It  lies  at  first  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  common 
iliac  artery,  and  then  passes  under  the  right  common  iliac,  to 
join  the  right  common  iliac  vein,  which  is  placed  on  the 
outer  side  of  its  accompanying  artery.  The  middle  sacral 
vein  opens  into  the  left  common  iliac.  The  common  iliac  veins 
are  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  external  and  internal  iliacs. 

The  Cord  and  the  Lumbar  Ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  Fig.  142  (i  i),  are  situated  on  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebne.  There  are  usually  three  or  four  ganglia  on  each 
side.  The  cord  enters  the  abdomen  on  each  side  beneath 
the  inner  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  or  the  true  ligamentum 
arcuatum,  continues  down  along  the  internal  border  of  the 
psoas  magnus  muscle,  and  descends  into  the  pelvis  beneath 
the  common  iliac  artery.  From  the  ganglia  external  and 
internal  branches  are  given  oflF.  The  external  branches  pass 
beneath  the  psoas  muscle,  and  join  the  lumbar  nerves.  The 
internal  are  directed  inwards,  and  form,  with  filaments  from 
the  solar  plexus,  the  am'tic  plexus.  Other  branches  go  to 
join  the  plexuses  which  supply  the  viscera. 

The  aortic  plexus  terminates  in  filaments  which  accompany 
the  iliac  arteries,  and  in  others  which  join  the  hypogastric 
plexus  in  front  of  the  sacrum. 

The  hypogastric  plexus  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the 
aortic  plexus,  and  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  ganglia.  Those 
from  the  lumbar  ganglia  reach  it  by  passing  over  the  com- 
mon iliac  arteries.  It  divides  into  other  plexuses  which 
accompany  the  arteries  that  go  to  the  pelvic  viscera. 

The  Lumbar  Nerves,  Fig.  178,  consist  of  five  pairs. 
They  divide,  after  leaving  the  intervertebral  foramina,  into 
anterior  and  posterior  branches.  The  latter  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  the  integument  of  the  back.  The  aiUenor 
branches  are  much  the  largest.  They  enter  the  psoas  muscle, 
where  they  divide  and  unite  again  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  the  lumbar  plexu^.  The  first  one  is  connected  to  the 
last  dorsal,  and  the  last  two  to  the  sacral  nerves. 

The  Lumbar  Plexus,  Fig.  178  (i),  is  larger  below  than 
above.  It  is  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  and 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  psoas  muscle.    It  gives  oft'  the 
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following  nerves:  The  superior  umaculo-cntaTieous  or  ilic 

(.pcrotal,  tbe  middle  musculo-cutaneons,  the  inferior  mnsculc 

'  cutaueous  or  external  cntaneouSr  the  genito-erural,  the  anterioii 

crural^  and  the  obturator.  The  superior  and  middle  miiscuh] 

cutaneous  have  bt^en  described  with  the  abdominal  pariete 

The  lifFEHlOR  MUSCULO'CUTAKEOUS,  OrEXTERHAL  ClTrAJ 

KE0C3  Branch,  Fig,  178  (<),  usually  arises  from  the  aeconq 
lumbar  nerve,  leaves  the  psoas  muscle,  and  passes  over  t' 
iliacus  internua  to  Poupart's  ligament,  near  the  anterior  suf 
rior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  It  goes  under  the  ligameulj 
and  supphes  the  integument  on  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh 
It  is  hound  down  by  fascia  in  the  iliac  fossa. 

The  GenitO'Ceoral  Nekve^  Fig.  178  (»),  arises  from  the 


A  Ytew  ot  thb  Ltjubar  Atn>  Baciial  Plexusxs  Airi»  th%  B^jl^covb  of  tub 
^onKiEii. — 1*  Tho  lumbar  ploxus.  2.  Tb6  laci-dl  pleanit.  3|3.  BuperlDt  !iDd  toiddI« 
Biaaculih-oatAiaeotiv  nervea.  4.  Inforlur  mut^ulo-cumoeoitiiierre,  6,  ft,  T-  Cafmntf- 
crai  bnucbei  frotn  S.  The  Hnt^rior  erural  iiprve.  0.  The  genitO'Cruml  ner^e*  10, 
10*  The  l©wcr  termination  of  thij  gf^at  fj^ui pathetic.  II.  The  ilmcti*  ititcniiitf 
mtitdti.  12.  The  thme  broad  musdea  of  ih^  nbdomcn.  IX  The  pa  out  taMgnvm 
muBoK  14.  Tbo  bodki  of  the  lanabar  vertebiic^.  U.  The  quadralua  lumbomim 
siii0d«.     19.  Tho  djp^pbntgia.     17.  The  inrtoHne. 
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second  and  third  lumbar,  pierces  the  psoas  muscle,  and  des- 
cends on  its  anterior  surface,  to  divide  into  its  genital  and 
crural  branches.  The  division  may  take  place  in  the  muscle. 
The  genital  branch  enters  the  inguinal  canal,  and  joins  the 
spermatic  cord,  but  does  not  form  a  part  of  it.  It  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  scrotum,  in  the  male,  or  the  external  labia 
in  the  female.  The  crural  branch  passes  through  the  crural 
ring,  and  is  lost  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve,  Fig.  178  (a),  arises  prin- 
cipally from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar.  It  pierces  the 
psoas  muscle,  and  gets  in  the  groove  between  it  and  the 
iliacus  intemus.  It  passes  beneaui  Poupart's  ligament,  about 
half  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery.  It  sends 
small  branches  to  the  psoas  and  iliacus  intemus  muscles. 

^  The  Obturator  Nerve  arises  from  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar,  and  passes  downwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  and  behind  the  external  iliac  vessels  to  the 
opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  ligament.  It 
is  distributed  to  tne  muscles  and  integument  on  the  inner 

Eart.  of  the  thigh.  It  also  sends  filaments  to  the  hip-joint, 
ometimes  there  is  an  accessary  obturator  nerve  which  arises 
from  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar,  and  descends  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  psoas  to  the  pubic  bone,  over  which  it  passes  to 
the  thigh,  it  sends  filaments  to  the  pectineus  and  adductor 
brevis,  to  the  hip-joint,  and  others  to  unite  with  the  obturator 
nerve. 

A  fasciculus  from  the  fourth  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  nerve  descends  into  the  pelvis  to  join  the  sacral 
plexus  and  to  form  the  superior  gluteal  nerve.  It  is  named 
the  lumbosacral  nerve. 

The  Heceptaculum  Chyli,  Fig.  141  f  12),  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thoracic  duct,  snould  be  sought  by  the 
student.  It  is  placed  upfront  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
and  between  the  right  cms  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  aorta. 
The  vena  azygos  is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  it.  It  re- 
quires a  little  care  to  distinguish  it  from  the  areolar  tissue 
around  it.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  or  four  lym- 
phatic trunks. 

The  Iliac  Fascia  should  be  examined  before  the  iliacus 
and  psoas  muscles  are  dissected.    It  is  attached  to  the  outer 
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two-thirds  of  Poupart'a  ligament,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  transversalis,  to  the  whole  of  the  inner  border 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  ex- 
ternum, to  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  to  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  The  lower  part  is  thicker  and  more  aponeuro- 
tic than  the  upper  and  inner  part.  It  covers  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  intemus  muscles.  The  external  iliac  artery  and  vein 
lie  in  front  of  it.  Where  these  vessels  pass  beneath  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  a  process  of  the  iliac  fascia  is  prolonged  down 
behind  them,  which,  joined  to  a  similar  prolongation  of  the 
fascia  transversalis  in  front  of  the  vessels,  forms  a  furmelr 
shaped  sheath  around  them.  This  will  be  noticed  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  dissection  of  the  parts  concerned  in  femoral 
hernia. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  attachment  of  the  iliac  &scjk 
that  when  pus  collects  beneath  it,  it  will  have  a  tendency  xo 
follow  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  to  the  upper  and  anteii<» 
part  of  the  thigh. 

The  Psoas  Magnus,  Fig.  178  (i  s),  arises  from  the  margins 
of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  two  dorsal  and  the  upper  four  lum- 
bar vertebraD,  from  the  intervertebral  substance,  from  the 
ligamentous  bands  which  arch  over  the  grooves  on  the  sides 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  from  the  bases  of  the  trans- 
verse processes.  The  fibres  proceed  downwards  and  some- 
what outwards  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  beneath  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  end  in  a  tendon  which  passes  backwards 
and  inwards  over  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  small  trochanter.  A 
bursa  is  placed  between  its  tendon  and  the  pubic  bone  and  the 
capsular  ligament.  There  is  also  a  small  bursa  between  it 
and  the  trochanter.  The  lumbar  arteries  and  the  nerves  of 
communication  between  the  lumbar  and  the  sympathetic  pass 
in  the  grooves  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  beneath  the 
tendinous  arches  from  which  this  muscle  in  part  arises.  The 
action  of  the  psoas  is  to  flex  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  or  the 
body  on  the  thigh.  From  the  position  of  the  trochanter 
minor  this  muscle  rotates  the  thigh  outwards  before  flexing 
it  on  the  body. 

The  Psoas  Parvus  is  frequently  wanting.  When  present, 
it  is  situated  mainly  in  front  of  the  psoas  magnus.  It  arises 
from  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
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tebrae,  and  fix)m  the  intervertebral  substance  between  them. 
The  fibres  pass  downwards,  and  terminate  in  a  thin  flat  ten- 
don, which  is  inserted  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  into 
the  iliac  fascia.  As  it  descends  it  crosses  the  psoas  magnus 
from  without  inwards.  Its  action  is  to  render  tne  iliac  fascia 
tense,  and,  through  it,  Poupart's  ligament.  It  may  also  assist 
in  flexing  the  pelvis  on  the  spine. 

The  Iliacus  Internus,  Fig.  178  (i  i),  arises  from  the  whole 
of  the  iliac  fossa,  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  from  the  an- 
terior spinous  processes  of  the  ilium  and  the  notch  between 
them,  and  from  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint.  The 
fibres  converge  and  pass  downwards  and  inwards  to  end  in 
the  tendon  of  the  psoas  magnus  with  which  it  is  inserted  into 
the  trochanter  minor.  A  portion  of  its  fibres  are  inserted 
directly  into  the  shaft  of  the  femur  just  below  the  trochanter. 
Its  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  psoas  magnus.  These  mus- 
cles are  concerned  in  walking;  as,  in  raising  and  moving  the 
lower  extremity  forwards.  When  they  act  on  both  sides  and 
the  thighs  are  fixed,  they  bend  the  body  forwards. 

The  Diaphragm,  Fig.  179,  forms  a  muscular  septum  be- 
tween the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  Its  upper  sur- 
face is  covered  by  the  pleuraB  and  the  pericardium,  and  is 
in  relation  with  the  thoracic  viscera;  its  lower  surface  is 
principally  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  in  relation  with 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  The  peritoneum  is  easily  re- 
moved by  dissecting  and  peeling  it  ofl^  before  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  is  opened,  as  the  muscle- is  then  tense.  It  is  usu- 
ally described  as  consisting  of  a  greater  and  a  lesser  muscle, 
which  are  connected  by  a  central  tendon. 

The  greater  muscle^  Fig.  179  (i,  2,  a),  forms  the  anterior 
and  lateral  portions ;  the  lesser  muscle^  Fig.  179  (e,  1 0),  forms 
the  posterior  part.  The  first  arises  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, the  last  true  and  all  the  false  ribs,  and  from  the  liga- 
menta  arcuata,  externum  and  internum.  Its  origin  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  consists  of  one  or  two  fasciculi,  with  a 
small  triangular  space  on  each  side,  in  which  the  anterior 
mediastinal  space  is  separated  from  the  abdomen  only  by 
peritoneum.  Viscera  of  the  abdomen  may  be  forced  through 
these  spaces  into  the  thorax,  producing  diaphragmatic  heimia  ; 
or  pus  may  escape  from  the  mediastinum  through  them  into 
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tlie  abcloraen.    Ita  costal  attachments  form  indigitations 
the  transvorsalis  omscles, 

Fig.  170. 


Till  trNDEn  (m  ABDoyiwAL  Ewm  or  the  DiArnRAOM.— 1,  3,  a.   Th«  gf«alir 
muado;  tho  figufo  1  rcala  tipon  tho  central  kaflet  of  Ui«  tfiodinous  ceo  If©,*  til* 
llmuib^r  2  oa  tho  left  or  amalle^t  Icnflet;  and  number  B  ©n  thori^ht  IcAfloL     I*  , 
ItTho  thin  faBOicalai}  which  arises  from  tho  enEiform  oartilftge  r  »^  amcill  triniigalttf 
^Bpace  U  left  OD  oithor  side  of  this  fajickuloft  nhioh  h  closed  Quly  by  ihi^  lejoof  J 
I  »i<?mbninei  of  tho  nbclomen  and  ohest.     5.  The  lignmcnttim  aremituijj  «xt?rtium  of  | 
the  left  fiLdi}.     0.  Tho  Ugaiucntuni  axcuatum  lutomnin.     T>  A  small  arched  u|jL*iiin||; 
opcofli  on  ally  founds  through  whioh  tho  leaitr  EpianchDie  aoriro  p^^e^,    8«  Tho  rJgbl 
or  larger  tondon  of  the  leBser  miiB^^lo;  a  mtisculnr  fniciculus  from  thb  teridon  corveJ 
to  tho  left  flido  of  Ihci  grcator  musote  b«twoen  the  «PAophiigeti1  kitd  »urtic  D|n?tiitig«,J 
&.  The  fcrnrth  lumbar  VL'Ttobm.     10.  Tho  loft  or  *horter  tendon  of  tho  leaser  iflia* 
c!&*    IK  Tho  aortic  opening  occupied  by  the  aorta,  which  is  out  short   off,     11* 
A  portion  of  tho  o^^ophagui  issumg  through  tho  ossophagofil  opening.     13.  Tho  1 
opinio  If  for  the  inferior  v^na  cavp;,  in  tho  tendi  nam  centre  of  the  diitpbrngm.     11*1 
r  Tho  P9QBM  m$>gam  mu*ele  passing  beneath  Uie  ligamentnm  ar^uftium  inU'muraj  | 
lit  bat  iMon  remorod  on  tbe  oppofite  aide  to  show  the  arch  more  dbrinetly.     \^, 
Tho  qnadrtttni  lumbortim  paE^tio^  bcneiitli  the  Ugamentum  arcaatum  ejtterDam; 
this  muBcIo  huff  also  boon  romoved  on  tho  left  tide. 

The  fibres  coaverge  from  this  extended  origin,  and  are  m- 
sertcd  into  the  anterior  and  lateral  borders  of  the  central 
tendon. 

The  hiser  muscle  arises^  t(>Ddinoiis,  on  the  right  side  from  the  , 
bodies  of  the  npper  three  or  four  lutnhar  vertebra>,  and  from 
their  intervertebral  substance ;  and  on  the  left  side  from  the 
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first  two  or  three  vertebrsD.  These  portions  are  named  the 
crura^  or  pillars  of  ^he  diaphragm.  They  pass  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra  are  united  by  a  fibrous  band,  which  forms  an  arch 
over  the  aortic  opening.  Above  this  point  they  become 
muscular,  and  by  a  decussation  of  their  inner  fasciculi, 
partly  form  the  oesophageal  opening,  and  separate  it  from 
the  aortic.  They  spread  out,  and  finally  end  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  central  tendon. 

The  central  or  cordiform  tendon  is  composed  of  three  parts, 
called  leaflets^  or  a?CB,  Fig.  179  (i,  2,  s).  The  middle  and  an- 
terior one  is  usually  the  largest.  Jj^orresponds  to  the  peri- 
cardium. The  left  one  is  the  smflRst,  ana  is  below  the  left 
lung.  The  fibres  of  this  tendon  interlace  with  each  other, 
and  are  also  crossed  in  different  directions  by  accessory 
fibres. 

There  are  three  principal /ommina  in  the  diaphragm. 

The  hiatus  aorticuSj  Fig.  179  (1 1),  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  between  the  crura. 
It  transmits  the  aorta,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  great 
splanchnic  nerves. 

The  oesophageal  opening^  Fig.  179  (12),  is  placed  directly 
behind  the  cordiform  tendon,  which  sometimes  forms  a  part 
of  its  anterior  boundary.  It  is  to  the  left,  and  in  front  of 
the  aortic  opening.  The  decussating  fasciculi  of  the  crura 
form  its  posterior  and  lateral  boundaries.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  fasciculi  might  act  as  a  sort  of  sphincter 
muscle  to  the  oesophagus,  as  it  passes  through  this  opening. 
The  oesophagus  and  tne  pneumogastric  nerves  pass  through 
it.  The  aortic  and  oesophageal  foramina  lead  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  into  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  foramen  quadratum^  Fig.  179  (1  s),  is  situated  to  the 
right  side  of  the  median  line,  and  considerably  anterior  to 
either  of  the  others.  It  is  placed  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  right  leaflet,  and  is  wholly  surrounded  by  tendinous 
fibres ;  thus  the  vena  cava  is  not  liable  to  be  compressed  by 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  It  transmits  the  ascending 
cava  and  a  few  filaments  or  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  sympathetic,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic 
nerves,  and  also  the  left  azygos  vein,  pass  through  small 
foramina  in  the  diaphragm. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  of  inspiration.    When  it  acts, 
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the  lateral  muscular  portions  descend,  and  the  fibres  assume 
nearly  a  horizontal  direction.  It  also  asSists  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  in  compressing  the  abdominal  viscera,  &c  The 
cordiform  tendon  is  subject  to  but  very  little  movement. 

The  LiGAMBNTUM  ArCUATUM  EXTERNUM,   Fig.    179    (s), 

extends  from  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  Iximbar  ver- 
tebra to  the  last  rib.  It  forms  a  fibrous  arch  over  the 
quadratus  lumborum  muscle.  It  is  the  upper  border  of  the 
anterior  lamina  of  the  fascia  lumborum. 

The    LiGAMENTUM  ArCUATUM    INTERNUM,    Fig.    179    (•), 

passes  from  the  bod  v  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
transverse  process  or  tUpfti^t.  It  forms  a  fibrous  arcli  over 
the  psoas  magnus  and  the  sympathetic  nerve. 


Sect.  HI. — Dissection  of  the  Pelvic  Viscera. 
The  Eectum. 

The  Eectum,  Fig.  167  (s),  is  the  last  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvic 
cavity,  and  extends  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  to 
the  anus.  In  an  antero-posterior  direction  it  presents  only 
a  single  curvature,  which  corresponds  to  that  formed  by  the 
sacrum  and  os  coccygis,  until  it  reaches  the  lower  part  of  the 
coccyx,  where  it  is  inclined  a  little  backwards.  The  upper 
part  of  it  is  directed,  laterally,  from  a  point  opposite  the  IcA 
sacro-iliac  junction  to  the  median  line  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

It  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length.  It  is  cylindrical, 
but  not  sacculated,  like  the  colon.  The  upper  part  of  it  is 
somewhat  constricted,  but  the  lower  part,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  anus,  is  expanded  into  a  pouch-like  dilatation, 
below  which  it  is  again  contracted. 

The  rectum  has  the  same  number  of  layers  in  its  walls  as 
the  other  divisions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  except  the  lower 
third,  which  has  no  serous  covering.  The  muscular  coat  is 
much  thicker  than  that  of  the  colon  or  small  intestine,  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  the  oesophagus. 

The  longitvtdinal  fibres  are  not  arranged  in  bands  as  they 
are  in  the  colon,  but  are  distributed  equally  on  all  sides,  as 
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in  the  smaU  intestine.    Siijnie  of  them  termmat^  in  the  ex* 

[ternal  sphincter  of  the  anus ;  others  are  reflected  mwanls 
^atid  upwards  around  the  internal  sphinctefj  and  are  lost  in 
the  suWucous  areolar  tissue  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
above  the  anus. 

The  drctilar  Jilre^  are  collected  into  quite  a  large  fasci- 
cules at  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  forming  what  is  called 
the  intertml  sphincter  of  the  anus. 

The  mncotis  viemhrane  of  the  rectum  presents  a  numl>er  of 
large  irregular  folds^  which  arc  not  wholly  obliterated  when 
the  bowel  m  distended.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  bow^el  there 
are  several  small  longitudinal  folds,  between  which  depres- 
sions exist,  and  in  which  foreign  substances  are  eoraetiraes 
IrKlged.  The  muco^is  membrane  in  the  low^er  part  of  the 
rectum  is  very  loosely  connected  to  the  muscular  layer. 
Itence  prolapsus  of  it  sometimes  occurs. 

The  arttrie^  of  the  rectum  are  the  superior,  the  middle, 
and  the  inferior  heviorrhoiiiaL  The  supcnor  are  branches  of 
the  inferior  mesenteric ;  the  middle^  of  the  internal  iliac;  and 
tlie  m/cri&rj  of  the  intcnial  pudic.  The  rectum  is  more  vas- 
cular than  any  other  portion  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  veins  are  named  the  superior^  middle,  and  inferior 
hcmorrhmdal,  A  ple:cus  of  veijia  is  found  beneath  the  mu- 
couii  membrane  in  thci  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  which,  by 
becoming  varicose,  fonns  hemorrhoids.  This  plexus  com- 
municates with  the  vesical  pkxns.  The  hemorrhoidal  veins 
empty  partly  into  the  inferior  mesenteric,  and  partly  into  the 
internal  iliac* 

The  nerves  of  the  rectum  are  derived  from  the  syrapathetio 
system,  and  from  the  sacral  plexus. 


Dissection  of  the  Bladder, 

The  Blabber  should  be  examined  m  sii&j  when  distended 
[as  well  as  when  empty,  in  order  to  understand  its  relations 
I  to  the  surrounding  parts  in  both  of  these  conditions.  To 
k  study  its  structure,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  pel  via 
liogether  with  the  prostate  gland  and  the  penis.  It  varies 
(greatly  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  under  diflferent 
Icircumstances.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  and  more  globular  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male. 
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Its  parietes  are  composed  of  a  serous,  a  muscular^  a  oella- 
lar,  and  a  mucous  layer. 

The  Serous  Layer  is  found  only  on  the  upper,  posterior, 
and  lateral  portions.  The  anterior  surface  has  no  serous  in- 
vestment, nor  have  the  sides  anteriorly ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  lower  part  posteriorly,  especially  when  the  bladder  is 
distended.  The  serous  layer  is  loosely  connected  to  the  one 
beneath  it  by  areolar  tissue. 

The  Muscular  Layer,  Fig.  186,  consists  of  three  sets 
of  fibres  or  fasciculi,  a  longitudinal,  a  circular,  and  a  reticu- 
lar. To  examine  the  muscular  structure  of  the  bladder,  it 
should  be  distended  with  air  or  some  suitable  material,  as 
hair  or  tow. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  are  placed  on  the  outside.  They 
are  spread  out  over  the  entire  organ,  and  terminate  below 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  some  of  them  are  inserted 
into  the  cervix,  others  enter  the  substance  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  a  few  are  attached  to  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
bladder  and  through  it  to  the  pubic  bone. 

The  circular  fibres  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  body  of 
the  bladder,  but  increase  in  number  towards  the  cervix,  where 
they  form  what  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  sp/iincter 
vesicce. 

The  reticular  fibres  are  very  irregular  in  their  distribution. 
They  cross  each  other  in  different  directions,  and  give  to  the 
interior  of  the  bladder  a  reticulated  appearance,  bometimcs 
these  fasciculi  become  so  large  that  quite  deep  crevices  are 
found  between  them,  into  which  the  mucous  membrane  is 
reflected,  forming  pouches  in  which  calculi  are  sometimes 
lodged.  When  these  pouches  exist,  the  bladder  is  said  to  be 
sacculated. 

The  Cellular  Layer  is  placed  between  the  muscular  and 
mucous,  and  requires  no  particular  description. 

To  examine  the  Mucous  Layer,  Fig.  180,  and  the  in- 
ternal appearance  of  the  bladder,  it  should  be  laid  open  along 
the  median  line  in  front.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thin, 
soft,  and  of  a  pale  color,  and  presents  numerous  folds,  most 
of  which  are  transverse.  These  rugae,  however,  disappear 
when  the  bladder  is  filled.  Mucous  follicles  may  be  seen, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cervix.  The  oriJSces 
of  thn  ureters  and  of  the  urethra,  with  the  triangular  space 
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Fig.  180. 


I 
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called  the  trigone,  will  be  observed  in  tlio  lower  and  posterior 

part  of  tbe  bladder. 

The  irhjoru:^  or  vmeal  trianfjh^ 
Fig.  180  (?),  13  the  small  space 
betweea  the  three  orifices  of  the 
bladder  The  rugse,  which  are 
peen  in  other  parts  of  the  blad- 
der, are  here  absent,  the  surface 
being  sraoothy  with  the  cxcep- 
tion  of  some  fine  stria,  which 
are  directed  towards  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra. 

The  &rificts  of  the  ureters,  Fig, 
180  (i,  t),  which  appear  like 
small  slits  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  sittmtet]  at  the  pos- 
terior angles  of  the  trigone.  The 
^idtance  between  them  varies  ac- 
|icording  as  the  bladder  has  been 
icoutracteilordistended.  Aprobo 
ehould  bo  paaaed  tbrotigh  the 
orifice  of  one  of  the  uretersj  to 
show  the  oblii^ue  manaer  in 
which  it  peribrales  the  coats  of 
the  bladder.  It  will  be  found  to 
traverse  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
or  more  of  the  cdluliir  layer  after 
perforating  the  muscular  coat. 
This  arrangement  prevents  the 
contents  of  the  bladder^  even 

hen  it  is  filled  with  air,  from 
passing  into  the  ureters. 


^_  UN 
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The  BL4i>rrvm  anh  CmTWiiJi  Of*  A  Mam  LAjn  opr,n  jw  \tn  wpntR  Lesioth*— 1.  I. 

Tbo  bladder  m%  open  by  n  ^ru^ijil  tn^Ukn*  nnA  thi?  tmit  flftpp  Bcpamti?*).    3,  2.  The 
nretens.    ^iZ.  Their  reaieiil  onfl<»ci.    4.  Uvtjl*  vuntcji;,    Tbe  trkuulu  fuftacd  by  lb« 
inU  At  3^  3,  4p  li  t!i6  rtaieitl  trlanglo,     h.  Superior  fundui  of  thi?  bladder,    0,  Bu 
ad  4f  Ibe  bluddcr.    7,  The  icdooth  centre  of  tlio  vasiodl  IrlAiigle.    i^.  V*fumoii- 
tnnunt,  or  c^put  gnlUnagitiij.   9.  OHBco  of  tbe  ductui  tjaiMikloriui.   10.  D^iirftiwian 
Dufif  tbi}  vcrumantRDam*    IL  Buctefrom  tbe  projitJile  gbiad.     12,  \X  Lftt»r«l  ttib^t 
<rf  the  pro^Ule  gbind.     H.  FroitAti<9  portion  of  tbt  ur^tbrfi ;  Junt  nbove  b  the  ttti<«k 
f  the  btuddor.    Ifi.  Membr«Lnous  porlit^n  of  the  urotbfs,    1<(.  Oiifi   of  Cowfjcr^A 
[lindi.     17.  Th«  orifice*  of  their  uxorotory  dmu.     l%t  IS.  BoctJoo  of  th«  bulb  of 
ur«tbrn  wkb  lU  ertctllt  tiisiia^      10,  19.  Ciit  odget  uf  thu  curpom  «AvcrnoHi. 
!«.  Cut  «dgM  of  the  glaui  pcnii,     2L  Propuco  dinicried  off.     22,  Ititdftinl  •arf*co 
«f  the  urfithm  l&id  open.    S3, 23.  Outer  rurfjicea  of  t-orpDm  ^Avarnuia*     24,  3&*  Ac?* 
ectcrntor  urixin  pnudcs.    ^6j  37.  Erector  penia  muscl««.    2lSj  20 r  Vaw  doftnrnlUt 
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The  uvula  vestcce,  Fig.  180  (4),  is  a  slight  elevation  seen  at 
the  apex  of  the  trigone,  and  near  the  orifice  of  the  nrethn. 
It  is  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  areolar  tissae, 
and  corresponds  to  the  third  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland. 

If  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trigone  be  dissected  ofi^  a 
strong  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres  will  be  found  situated 
at  its  base,  extending  between  the  orifices  of  the  ureters; 
and  also  a  fasciculus  going  from  the  orifice  of  each  of  the 
ureters  to  the  uvula.  The  last  have  been  called  the  muscles  of 
the  ureters^  or  the  muscles  of  Bell,  as  they  were  described  by 
him.  A  layer  of  dense,  white  fibrous  tissue  is  found  imme- 
diately beneath  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  trigone.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  structure,  to  which  the  mucous  membrane 
is  closely  adherent,  that  no  rugse  or  folds  are  found  in  this 
part  of  the  bladder. 

The  Neck  of  the  bladder,  although  its  limits  are  not  de- 
fined by  any  natural  lines  of  demarcation,  may  be  considered 
as  that  part  which  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  prostate  gland. 
It  is  surrounded  above  and  laterally,  on  the  outside  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  by  a  fibro-muscular  tissue,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  sphincter  muscle.  Many  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  bladder  are  inserted  into  this  structure. 


Dissection  of  the  Prostate  Gland. 

The  Prostate  Gland,  Fig.  181  (7),  surrounds  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  urethra.  It  is  of  a 
conical  shape,  with  its  base  applied  to  the  bladder.  Its  trans- 
verse diameter  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  its  antero- 
posterior an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  its  vertical  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  antero-posterior  diameter 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  urethra.  Its  relations  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  described  with  the  pelvic  viscera  in  sitH. 
The  urethra  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  it,  having  only 
about  one-third  of  the  gland  above  it;  it  varies,  however,  a 
great  deal  in  this  respect.  It  consists  of  three  lobes,  two 
lateral  and  a  middle.  The  latter  is  quite  small;  it  is  placed 
behind  and  between  the  other  two,  and  is  partly  separated 
from  them  by  a  notch  which  is  occupied  Dy  the  common 
efaculatory  ducts.  The  uvula  vesicas  is  situated  directly 
above  it. 

The  prostate  is  composed  of  numerous  granules,  which  are 
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arranged  so  as  to  form  Jobulea.  These  are  compressed  closely 
together,  so  that  the  gland  has  quite  a  dense,  solid  feel.  It 
is  traversed  by  muscmar  fibres,  which  come  from  the  bladder. 
Its  ducts,  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  open  into 
the  urethra  on  each  side  of  the  caput  galUnaginis.  Small 
calculi  sometimes  lodge  in  the  mouths  of  these  ducts. 


The  Urethra. 

The  Urethra  is  from  seven  to  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length, 
extending  from  the  bladder  to  the  end  of  the  penis.  It  is 
composed  of  a  mucous  membrane,  supported  by  a  layer  of 
areolar  tissue,  in  which  is  observed  longitudinal  bands,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  muscular,  and  by  others  fibrous.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  requires  special 
notice,  not  only  on  accoimt  of  its  peculiar  appearance,  but  on 
account  of  its  relations  to  contiguous  parts.  The  three  divi- 
sions are  named  the  prostatic,  the  membranous,  and  the  spongy. 
In  specifying  the  relative  length  of  these  divisions,  the  ure- 
thra will  be  supposed  to  be  nine  inches  long. 

The  Prostatic  Portion,  Fig.  180  (14),  is  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length.  It  is  shaped  Hke  a  wine-cask,  being  larger 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  extremities.  At  the  bottom  of  it 
in  the  median  line  is  a  prominence  named  the  caput  gallina- 
gintSy  or  verumontanum^  Fig.  180  (s).  On  the  summit  of  this 
and  near  the  middle,  is  the  sinus  pocularis,  or  utrick,  which 
extends  a  short  distance  downwards  and  backwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  common  ejaculatory  ducts  which  not  unfre- 
quently  open  into  it.  On  each  side  of  the  verumontanum  is 
a  depression,  named  the  prostatic  sinus,  Fig.  180  (11).  The 
ducts  of  the  prostate  gland  open  into  these  sinuses,  except 
those  of  the  middle  lobe,  which  open  just  behind  and  above 
the  verumontanum.  This  portion  of  the  urethra  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  prostate  gland,  and  by  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder,  which  is  prolonged  downwards  immediately 
around  the  urethra  as  well  as  into  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  Membranous  Portion,  Fig.  180(i  s),  and  Fig.  181  ( 1 0), 

is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.     It  extends  from 

the  prostatic  to  the  spongy  portion.    It  passes  through  the  tri- 

^angular  ligament,  which  fixes  it  firmly  in  its  position.    It  is 
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covered  by  an  erectile  elastic  tissue,  by  the  muscles  of 
son  and  Guthrie,  and  bj  a  layer  of  tlie  deep  perineal  fee 
The  caliber  of  its  auterior  extremity  is  smaller  than  tl 
of  any  other  part  of  the  urethra,  except  the  external  orifii 


Fig.  Uh 


A  LoifeiTUMifAL  Sbctioh  or  thi  Blavdrii,  Pjiostate  OLATTt),  AWD  Pkxis,  svov- 
tna  TSK  UMKTiiftA.^L  Tbo  ui^cbufl,  2.  The  recto  veeical  fold  ofp^rtcotieum*  X 
Tbe  opeitiDg  of  tbe  wight  ureter.  4.  A  sligbl  ridge,  ftmnod  hy  tho  musclo  of  tl»« 
ureter.  5,  The  oomnKsncemcnt  of  the  tjrethm:  tho  elevAtioti  of  umcona  XQ«iabr«]i« 
iiuiufldiBielj  below  this  number  it  tKo  u™U  ToakfO,  6,  The  prottatio  portion  of  111* 
urethra.  7*  Tbe  proatnto  Elond.  S*  The  istbmiw,  or  tbifd  lobe  of  the  proftr»f 
Immediately  beuojitb  wbkb  the  ejftculfttory  duct  ii  ieen  pa»flDf.  9.  Tbe  tig 
reBicula  seininftHe,  10,  Tb©  ttcmbranouf  portion  of  tho  urethrm.  11.  Cowp 
gbtid  of  tbe  right  tide,  with  lis  duot,  12,  The  bulbaufl  portion  of  tbetirethm, 
Tho  fowtk  tiavicuIariA.  14,  Thi^  corpoa  i^avornosum.  15,  Tbe  rtght  crtu 
10.  N«ar  tbe  upper  p&rt  of  Ih^  corpuji  carernoiamj  tbo  foction  bos  fallen  a  !~ 
tHti  ktfl  of  tha  middle  Ime-  a  purtion  of  tho  septum  peetintformfl  b  coul«i 
Keen.  17.  Tbe  glanspenii.  IB.  The  lower  eogment  of  tbe  gland,  19.  Thti 
uriooriaa,    20.  The  eorpna  flposgiosum*    21.  Tbe  bulb  of  Uie  corput  tpoug 

The  Spongy  Portion  is  about  seven  inches  in  length,  Fig. 
181.  It  presents  two  enlargements:  the  hidhmts^  and  the 
ffjssa  navkul<trk.  The  former,  Fig,  181  (ta),  is  situated 
the  lower  part  and  near  its  commencement,  and  the  latt 
Fig.  181  (i  a),  which  is  a  lateral  dilatation,  near  the  meatt 
Just  in  front  of  the  bulbous  portion  are  seen^  on  the  low^ 
surface,  the  orificm  of  the  dncts  of  Cou^r^s  glands^  Fi| 
181  (i  i).  Cr]fpts^  or  kicuna*^  arc  found  distributed  over  tM 
whole  surface.  Some  of  these  are  the  external  orifices  of 
cauals  which  run  backwards  from  half  an  inch 
inch  beneath  the  mucous  membrane.  A  very  large 
sometimes  met  with  on  the  upper  surface,  and  about 
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quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  meatus ;  it  is  named  the  lacuna 
magna.  A  small,  pointed  catheter,  or  bougie,  may  enter 
one  of  these  lacunas,  especially  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
unusually  large.  The  mecUua  urinariuSj  Fig.  181  (i »),  is  the 
external  orifice  of  the  urethra.  It  is  a  vertical  slit  in  the 
lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  glans.  The  spongy  portion 
of  the  urethra  is  surrounded  by  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and 
the  upper  part  of  it  also  by  the  acceleratores  muscles. 

The  Corpus  Spongiosum,  Fig.  181  (20),  consists  of  a  de- 
licate erectile  tissue,  which  surrounds  the  spongy  portion  of 
the  urethra.  It  is  expanded  posteriorly  to  form  the  bulb, 
and  anteriorly,  to  form  the  glans  penis.  It  is  thicker  below, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  urethra,  than  above  it.  It  is  covered 
by  a  thin  fibrous  lamina,  from  the  inner  surfSsuse  of  which 
numerous  processes  or  trabeculae  project  into  its  substance, 
and  form  there  a  fine  network.  The  bulb  is  quite  promi- 
nent, and  projects  backwards  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four 
lines  beneath  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  It  is 
covered  by  a  fibrous  lamina  reflected  from  the  triangular 
ligament  or  deep  perineal  fascia. 

The  Glans  Penis,  Fig.  182,  forms  the  head  of  that  organ. 
It  is  of  a  somewhat  coni^  shape.  Its  structure  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  corpus  spongiosum.  Its 
base  is  oblique  from  above  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  is  excavated  behind  for  the 
reception  of  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  over  which  the  margin 
of  its  base  projects  and  forms  the  corona 
(jlandis.  It  is  much  longer  above  than  be- 
low, where  there  is  a  slight  groove  for  the 
attachment  of  the  frcenum  prceputii. 

The  Corpora  Cavernosa,  Fig.  181 
(14),  form  the  body  of  the  penis.     They      AViEwoFrnBGLANs 

>■'".,/»  "^  ..r     ^  .  "^      Penis    injected.  —  1. 

consist    01    a    spongy   erectile    tissue,   in-     portions  of  the  corpora 

closed  in  a  dense  white  fibrous  membrane.  "  '^^ 

They  are  firmly  attached,  posteriorly,  to 
the  rami  of  the  ischia,  ana  the  descend- 
ing rami  of  the  pubes.  From  these 
points  of  attachment  they  are  directed 
upwards  and  forwards,  increasing  in  size, 
to  a  point  opposite  the  symphysis  pubis, 
where  they  are  joined   to  each  other; 


Fig.  182. 


oavernoM.  2.  The  pre- 
pnoe  tamed  back.  3. 
Itsfr»num.  4,4.  Glan- 
dalie  odoriferte  Tyson i. 
5.  Point  of  the  glans  pe- 
nis. 0.  Prominences  of 
the  glans  on  each  side  of 
the  frwnum.  7.  The  fur- 
row which  separates  the 
•idea  of  the  glans.  8. 
Corona  glandis. 
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a  secnoh  of  the  corpora 
Caternosa  Pehis  1|  1,  and  Cor- 
pus Spongiosum  URSTHRiB  4. — 
2, 2.  Erectile  tisaue  of  the  corpora 
oayemosa.  3.  Septam  peotini- 
forme.  5.  Canal  of  the  urethra. 
6.  Internal  filaments  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  which  pass  from 
the  median  septum  to  the  external 
fibrous  membrane. 


these  portions  of  them  are  named 
the  crura,  Fig.  181  (i  5).  They 
terminate  anteriorly  in  a  rounded 
extremity,  without  any  line  of  se- 
paration between  them.  They 
present  a  groove  on  the  under  sur- 
face in  the  median  line  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  urethra,  and  one 
above,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
penis.  Internally  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  septum  pectintforme, 
Fig.  183  (s).  This  is  a  perfect 
septum  posteriorly,  but  consists, 
anteriorly,  of  fasciculi,  which  are 
connected  above  and  below  to  the 
parietes  common  to  the  two  bodies^ 
resembling,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  teeth  of  a  comb.  These  msd- 
culi  are  loosely  connected  together 
anteriorly  by  areolar  tissue.  From  the  incompleteness  of  this 
septum,  ana  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  the 
two  bodies,  they  might  be  regarded  as  constituting  but  one. 
From  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
processes  are  sent  internally,  which  intersect  and  unite  with 
■each  other  so  as  to  form  a  complete  network.  Fig.  183  (•). 
The  trabecular  arrangement  is  much  coarser  in  these  bodies 
than  it  is  in  the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  traJbeculoe  contain 
more  or  less  of  yellow  fibrous  tissue.  There  is  very  little  if 
any  vascular  connection  between  the  corpora  cavernosa  and 
the  glans  penis. 

The  Glands  op  Cowpeb,  Fig.  181  (i  i),  are  two  small 
bodies  located  just  behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  These 
ducts  open  into  the  urethra  anterior  to  the  sinus  of  the  bulb ; 
they  are  about  an  inch  in  length. 

The  Skin  which  covers  the  penis  is  very  thin,  extensible, 
and  free  from  hair  bulbs.  It  is  connected  to  the  parts  be- 
neath it  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  allows  it  to  move  on 
the  parts  which  it  covers  with  great  facility.  This  areolar 
tissue  contains  no  fat,  but  is  very  liable  to  De  distended  by 
serous  effusions.    It  contains,  on  the  dorsum,  posteriorly,  tlie 
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whicli  descend  fVom  the  linea  alba  to  form  tho  miper- 
11  susp^isory  ligamait  of  tlie  penis*    Some  yellow  elastio 
fibres  are  usually  fuuud  in  this  ligament. 

The  PBEPUCilj  Fig.  182  (a),  is  formed  by  a  dupliciiture  of 
the  skin^  which  projects  over  and  soracliinea  beyond  the 
glans  penis.  The  reflected  portion  of  it  assumes  tlie  charac- 
ter of  a  mucous  membrane^  and  is  continued  from  the  cervix 
over  the  glans  to  the  orifice  of 'the  urethra^  where  it  be- 
comes eontinuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  that  canaL 
When  the  prepuce  covers  the  glaua  so  as  to  confine  it,  It 
forms  what  is  called  ph/tnosis.  When  it  becomes  constricted 
behind  the  corona,  it  forms  paraphimosis, 

111  the  cervix^  or  depression  behind  the  corona,  there  are 
aome  sebaceous  glands,  named  the  glandulw  odoriferm  IhiKm^ 

The  frmnum  pro^ulu^  Fig.  182  (a),  consists  of  a  triangTilar 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane^  which  is  attached  to  the  groove 
the  glaos  just  below  and  behind  the  meatus  urinarius. 

The  arlerm  of  the  penis  are  derived  principally  from 
the  internal  pudic.  The  oorjjus  spongiosum  is  supplied 
by  the  bulbous  branches,  which  penetrate  the  bulb.  The 
branches  which  are  distributed  to  the  corpora  cavernosa 
euter  the  crura;  they  are  called  the  arteries  of  tJw  corpora 
cayerfiom.  The  glans,  the  prepnce,  aiKl  the  skin^  are  sup- 
plied by  the  dorml  branches,  which  reach  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis  by  passing  between  the  crura  and  perforating  the  sus- 
pensory ligament.    The  arteries  which  enter  the  spongy  and 

-vernous  bodies  divide  iulo  a  great  number  of  branches; 
ome  of  wliich  are  appropriated  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
Itissues,  and  others  terminate  by  commimicatiug  freely  with 
the  venous  pt€^:iis  in  the  intertrabecular  ipaees. 

The  vmts  of  the  penis  are  large ;  they  are  divided  into  the 
dorml  or  superji<:iaiy  and  the  veins  of  the  corjHJta  cavernosa. 
The  dorsal  pass  backwards  beneath  the  symphysis  pubis^  and 
between  the  crura,  to  terminate  in  the  prostatic  and  vesical 
plexuses,  while  those  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  end  in  the 
internal  pudic  veins.  The  veins  which  proceed  from  the 
fipongy  structure  commence  by  dilatations,  which  ibrm  plex- 
uses in  the  intertrabecular  spacea. 

The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  derived  mainly  from  the  in* 
lernal  pudic. 
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DiSSEOnON  OF  THE  TESTICLES. 

The  genital  organs  consist  of  the  testicles,  which  secrete 
the  semen,  and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  its  transmission 
fipom  the  body ;  a  part  of  their  excretory  apparatus,  as  the 
nrethra,  is  common  to  both  the  genital  and  the  urinary  organs. 
The  urethra,  with  the  penis,  has  already  been  examined. 
Before  examining  the  testicles,  the  coverings  which  they 
have  independently  of  their  proper  tunics  rfiould  be  dis- 
sected. Being  situated  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  early  part 
of  foetal  life,  they  obtain  these  investments  in  their  descent 
into  the  scrotum.  If  the  student  has  become  familiar  with 
the  coverings  of  the  bowel  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  he 
•will  have  little  or  no  diflSculty  in  understanding  the  different 
layers  which  cover  the  testicle.  They  are  the  following, 
proceeding  from  without  inwards : — 

The  integument  forms  a  pouch  common  to  both  testicles ; 
it  is  named  the  scrotum.  It  is  very  thin,  of  a  dark  color, 
more  or  less  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  hairs.  A  ridge  is 
seen  in  the  median  line,  called 'the  rapM;  this  is  continued 
backwards  in  the  perineum,  and  forwards  on  the  under  sur- 
fece  of  the  penis. 

The  dartos  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  with 
which  it  is  closely  connected.  It  is  continuous  with  the  su- 
perficial fascia  of  the  groin  and  the  perineum.  It  forms  two 
pouches,  one  for  each  testicle ;  the  septum  is  attached  above 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis.  The  dartos  is  composed 
principally  of  areolar  tissue  and  non-striated  muscular  fibres. 
It  supports  the  testicles,  and  when  it  contracts,  necessarily 
corrugates  the  skin  which  is  adherent  to  it. 

The  intercolumnar  or  spermatic  fascia  is  derived  from  the 
margins  of  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The  upper  part  of 
this  contains  some  fibres  prolonged  downwards  from  the  in- 
tercolumnar fibres. 

The  cremaster  mv^scle  consists  in  the  scrotimi  of  loops  of 
scattered  fasciculi  connected  together  by  condensed  areolar 
tissue.  The  term  cremmteric  fascia  has  been  applied  to  these 
fasciculi  and  the  connecting  areolar  tissue. 

The  fascia  transversalis  is  prolonged  around  the  spermatic 
cord  into  the  scrotum,  and  forms  one  of  the  coverings  to  the 
testicle. 
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The  Tunica  Vaqikalis,  Fig.  184  ( i ),  was,  before  the  descent 
of  the  testicle,  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum.  The  testicle, 
while  in  the  abdomen,  is  covered  oy  the  peritoneum  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  spleen  or  the  liver,  and  when  it  descends 
into  the  scrotum  cames  along  with  it,  not  only  the  portion 
which  adheres  to  its  proper  tunic,  the  tunica  albuginea^  but 
also  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  is  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  Hence  the  tunica  vaginalis  presents 
two  portions,  one  of  which  is  still  adherent  to  the  tunica 
albuginea,  while  the  other  is  reflected  over  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pouch  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis.  The  latter  is  denominate  the  tunica  vaginalis  re- 
flexcL^  and  the  former,  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  Thev  are 
analogous  to  the  parietal  and  visceral  portions  of  the  pleura, 
or  of  the  peritoneum,  and,  like  these  membranes,  form  a 
shut  sac. 

In  studying  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  the  student  should 
bear  in  mmd  that  it  was  just  as  much  covered  by  the  perito- 
neunij  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as  it  is  by  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  in  the  scrotum,  and  that  the  latter  is  to  it  in  the 
scrotum,  what  the  former  was  in  the  abdomen.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  occurrence 
of  hydrocele,  &c. 

The  TESTICLE  is  brought  into  view  when  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis is  laid  open.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  flattened  somewhat 
on  the  sides.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  an  inch  in 
breadth.  Its  position  in  the  scrotum  is  oblique,  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  before  backwards. 

The  BPiDiDYins  is  seen  attached  to  its  posterior  border. 
This  presents  an  upper  large  extremity,  named  the  globus 
major,  and  a  lower  small  one  called  the  globus  minor;  the 
middle  portion  is  named  the  body.  The  epididymis  is  partly 
covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Having  examined  the  ex- 
terior of  tne  testicle,  the  tunica  albuginea  should  be  divided, 
and  the  glandular  substance  carefully  removed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  structure  of  this  tunic. 

The  Tunica  Albuginea,  Fig.  184  (2),  is  the  proper  cap- 
sule of  the  testicle.  It  is  a  thick,  dense,  white  fibrous  mem- 
brane. It  preserves  the  form  of  this  organ,  and  protects 
its  delicate  glandular  structure.    Behind,  it  forms  a  projection 
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Fig.  184. 


internally,  which  is  named  the  corpus  Highmorianum^  or  me- 
diastinum  testis,  Fig.  184  (a).  From  this  fibrous  bands  pas 
off  in  different  directions  to  be  attached 
at  various  points  to  the  inner  sor&oe 
of  the  tnnic.  These  add  very  much 
to  the  strength' of  the  fibrous  structoie 
of  the  testide,  and  support  the  vessels 
as  they  penetrate  the  substance  of  the 
gland.  The  corpus  Highmorianum  is* 
traversed  by  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves 
which  enter  the  interior  of  the  testide, 
and,  also,  by  convoluted  seminal  tubes. 
It  will  be  observed  that  from  the 
dense  and  unyielding  character  of  the 
tunica  albuginea  rapid  effusion  into  the 
interior  of  the  testicle  would  almost 
necessarily  be  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  pain. 

The  Tunica  Vasculosa,  or  Pu 
Mater  of  the  testicle.  Fig.  184  (4)^ 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  tumca 
albuginea,  and  is  reflected  around  the 
fibrous  bands  attached  to  its  inner  sur- 
fece.  '  It  transmits  the  vessels  to  eveiy 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

The  Glandular  Portion  of  the 
testicle  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
seminal  tubes.  These  may  be  drawn 
out  with  the  forceps  to  the  extent  of  a  foot  or  more;  when 
this  is  done  they  appear  at  first  like  exceedingly  fine,  deli- 
cate threads,  just  unravelled  from  a  network.  They  adhere 
very  slightly  to  each  other,  and  may  be  easily  separated 
when  allowed  to  float  in  water.  They  are  arranged  in  lobes 
of  a  conical  shape,  and  of  different  sizes ;  the  bases  of  which 
look  forwards,  and  the  apices  backwards.  There  are  from 
three  to  four  hundred  of  these  lobes  or  bundles  of  convo- 
luted tubes.  Some  of  them  commence  by  a  blind  extremity, 
and  others  are  joined  together  so  as  to  form  loops. 

The  TuBULi  Seminiferi,  Fig.  185  (s,  s),  unite  to  form 
about  twenty  tubes,  which  are  nearly  straight ;  these  enter 
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eayity  of  the  tanica  vagi- 
nalis. 2.  The  tunica  alba- 
j^nea.  3.  Corpus  Highmo- 
rianum or  mediastinum 
testis.  The  cut  ends  of  the 
vessels  below  the  figure  be- 
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aboye,  to  the  bloodvessels 
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▼asoulosa  of  the  testis.  5. 
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ing in  a  vas  rectum.  6.  A 
section  of  the  epididymis. 
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'the  corpus  Higlimoriantim*    Tbcy  are  termed  the  Inhnli  rerit] 
or  msa  rrcta.    These  open  into  the  retc  iest^^,  which  consists  of 

»a  network  of  t«Wsi»  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  coqius  Uighma- 
Tianum*  From  the  reta  testis  frurji  t<ju 
1ki  twenty  tubes  pass  through  the  tunica 
albugiiiea.  They  are  called  the  tYi^a 
m  r./?"err»il;Vi,  Them  are  at  fir.^t  straight, 
Bt)nt  hecome  convohitol,  antl  form  muHS- 
^PeB  of  a  conical  &Iiapi^^  which  arc  natncd 
"the  mmtya&:nhm\  llieso cones  form  the 
globufi  major  or  head  of  the  epididyTnia, 

»and  by  uniting  together  form  a  single 
tube,  called  the  camtl  of  the  rjmfith/miif, 
Thi8  tube,  after  form  in  g  the  bi*dy  and 
I      the  gbbas  minor  or  tail  of  the  epididy- 
^tmis,  terminates  in  the  vas  (kfa*en». 

P^     The  Tab  DEFERK>rs,  Fig,  185  (m), 

ami  Fig,  186  U^  e),  commcncca  at  the 

lower  end  of  the  globus  minor^  and  is 
,  directed  upwards  on  the  iuucr  side  of 
Hthe  epididymis.  It  enters  tlie  spermatiij 
"  cord  at  the  upper  part  of  the  testicle, 

and  abends  iu  the  posterior  part  t)f  it 

to  the  ipternal  alTdominal  ring,  where 
I  it  leaves  the  coitl,  and  turning  short 
^Tou  nd  the  epigastric  artery,  j  Jiusse^  do  w  n  - 
^  wards  and  inwards  over  the  external 

iliac  vessels,  and  enters  the  pelvb.     In 

the  pelvis  it  crossi.^s  over  the  ureter, 

^ets  between  the  rectum  and  the  blaii- 
Fj  and  ]>as8cs  do^vTiuards  and  for- 
Brds^  on  the  inner  side  of  the  VG.*^ieula 

seminal iSj  to  the  upper  border  of  the 

prostate  ghmd,  where  it  unites!  with  the  duclns  vcsiculm  semi- 

ftalh%  to  form  the  dnctus  tjmuhiorifis  mtnmnm\ 

•     The  vas  deferens  is  composed  of  an  inner  mucous,  and  an 
outer  fibrous  laycf.     The  latter  is  very  thick  and  firm,  so 
that  the  tube  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  tlie  spermatic  eijrd  of 
the  living  subject     The   viis  d<*fcreus  iy  about  two  feet  in 
^bejigth.    Its  size  does  not  vary  much  irum  its  eommencement 
■  37 

^ ~. UMlfe^JMi Ill     i^^^^^^M^^ 


A  VjRw  or  TiTK  Mimvrm 

^~ " '        '   "'r^rin. 

iij«k. 

Ik  *l*  TiiUult  mMiMitUcjrj  eoi)- 
vqlut4}4  into  (itliefl.  4^  i^ 
Xmn  r*0U,  h.  Ito(«  tc«aA. 
0-  Vft«*  dTcri-ntk.     |,  Coiii 

ttii*.  «,  Ilridy  of  tl*0  tpiilf- 
dyniifl,  Q.  It«  jfbbut  riiir)4»r. 
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Fig.  186. 


until  it  reaches  the  bladder,  where  it  enlarges,  and  becomes 
sacculated. 

The  Vas  Aberrans,  Fig.  185  (n),  is  a  small  tube  which 
is  sometimes  found  arising  from  the  globus  minor,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  extending  a  short 
distance  upwards  in  the  spermatic  cord.  It  terminates  in  a 
blind  extremity.    Its  use  is  not  known. 

The  Vesicul^  Seminales,  Fig.  186  (7,  7),  are  two  saccu- 
lated bodies,  situated  on  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  above  the  prostate 
gland,  aad  in  front  of  the  rectum. 
They  are  each  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth. 
They  approach  each  other  from 
above  downwards,  so  as  to  leave  a 
triangular  space  between  them,  in 
which  the  vasa  deferentia  are  situ- 
ated. When  fully  dissected  out, 
each  one  is  found  to  be  from  four 
to  five  inches  in  length.  They  are 
lined  by  mucous  membrane,  outside 
of  which  is  a  proper  fibrous  layer. 
They  also  receive  a  layer  from  the 
prostatic  fascia,  which  attaches  them 
to  the  bladder.  Each  one  termi- 
nates in  a  short  tube,  the  ductus 
vesiculce  seminalis. 

The  Ductus  Ejaculatorius  Com- 
munis, Fig.  181  (s),  is  about  an  inch 
in  length.  It  passes  forwards,  up- 
wards, and  somewhat  inwards,  be- 
tween the  middle  and  lateral  lobes 
of  the  prostate  gland  to  open  on 
the  caput  gallinaginis,  in  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra.  At  first  the  two  ejaculatory  ducts  are  a  little 
distance  apart,  but  lie  close  to  each  other  in  the  latter  part  of 
their  course.  Their  walls  in  the  prostate  gland  are  very 
thin,  and  some  care  is  requisite  to  dissect  them  out  entire. 

The  Spermatic  Cord  is  composed  of  the  vas  deferens  and 
the  spermatic  vessels  and  nerves.    It  extends  from  the  back 


Tbb  Posterior  Aspect  or 
THE  Male  Bladder;  the  se- 
rous COVERING  IS  REXOTED  IN 
ORDER  TO  SHOW  THE  MuSCULAR 

Coat.— 1.  The  body  of  the  blad- 
der. 2.  Its  Aindus.  3.  Its  in- 
ferior  fandas  or  base.  4.  The 
arachus.  5,  5.  The  ureters.  0, 6. 
The  yasa  deferentia.  7,  7.  The 
vesioolsB  seminales. 
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part  of  the  testicle  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  The  left 
cord  is  somewhat  the  longest.  The  spermatic  artery  is  a  branch 
from  the  aorta.  It  enters  the  testicle  through  the  corpus 
Highmorianum,  and  divides  into  numerous  small  branches, 
which  ramify  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  spermatic 
veins  commence  in  the  testicle,  and  leave  it  in  company  with 
the  artery.  Just  above  the  testicle  they  form  a  plexus  named 
the  plexus  pampim/ormis.  Thej  contain  no  valves.  Those  on 
the  right  side  terminate  by  a  single  trunk  in  the  ascending 
cava,  and  those  on  the  left  side  in  the  renal  vein.  The  iwrvts 
of  the  testicle  are  derived  from  the  plexus  which  accompa- 
nies the  spermatic  artery. 


Relations  op  the  Pelvic  Viscera  in  the  Male. 

The  pelvic  viscera  of  the  male  consist  of  the  rectum,  the 
bladder,  the  vtsiculos  seminales,  and  the  prostate  gland.  The 
rectum  occupies  the  posterior  part,  and  the  other  organs  the 
anterior  part. 

In  studying  the  relations  of  the  rectum,  it  may  be  divided 
into- two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower;  the  first  being  in  direct 
relation  with  the  peritoneum,  and  the  last  having  no  serous 
covering. 

The  upper  part,  Fig.  187  (i  e),  extends  downwards  to  the 
recto-vesical  fascia,  or  to  within  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  whole  of  this  part  is  co- 
vered in  front,  and  partly  on  the  sides,  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  is  in  relation  with  the  bladder,  and  usually  with  the 
small  intestines;  the  superior  portion  is  also  covered  behind 
by  peritoneum,  except  a  small  space  between  the  laminae  of 
the  meaorectum.  Below  it  is  in  apposition  with  the  sacrum, 
the  pyriform  muscles,  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  arte- 
ries, the  sacral  nerves,  and  the  ureters,  esi)ecially  the  one  on 
the  left  side. 

The  lower  part,  Fig.  187  (i  s),  is  in  relation  behind  and  on 
the  sides  with  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  the  coccygcus 
and  levatores  ani  muscles.  It  has  in  front  of  it,  commencing 
above,  first,  the  vesiculro  seminales  and  the  triangular  space 
between  them  on  the  base  of  the  bladder;  second,  the  pros- 
tate gland;  third,  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
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and  the  bulb*  Some  portions  of  the  Tectum  are  separatd 
from  the  surroutiding  ptirts  by  a  eousiderable  quaotitj  of 
adipose  and  areolar  tissua 

As  the  Bladder^  Fig,  187  (3, 4^  r\  yaries  in  size  accordii 
aa  it  is  empty  or  disten^Jed^  it^  relrttlona  to  coatigiious  par 
are  Decessarily  niodiiied.     When  enipty,  it  ia  in  relation 

Fig.  187. 


or  THK   PeLVJ»  UAH    BEBU   HBlfOVIIJ   »r  A    VeRTIOAI-   SeCTIO?*  MAMK  TIttlUl  f?|f 
0»  Pi  BIS  KEAIt  TBII  STMPIir»tfl;    ANP  ANOTnER  TIIJIOUGn  TIIR    MlUlJl,Jt    tH^    TtlK  Sj| 

citi'id, — 1,  Tba  dividt^d  ttirfaiio  af  tlio  (»£  pubix.     2.  Thcr  dividciid   atirfnco    &f  ili 

tut  ruin.     3,  Thfl   btjdy  of   the   bkJder    4.  Its   f«ndu?<;    from  thi?  iip*.*A   ia  p*»#|j 

jijisiiiig  upwatdt,  tbe'urtt0litw,     6.  Tbo  biwo  of  the  bladder,     rt.  The  iirtter,     T§ 

The?  neok  ctf  the  blitader,    8,  8»  The  pdvjp  fa&eia;  the  Bbr*a  immcdmiel/  hIk»i 

T  Hfff  giTen  off  frotw  Ibc  pelvic  fn«em,  and  reprpseftt  tbi?  ftnti*ri^r  lipiiin(*nt*  of  ehi 

bladder,    U,  Tho  pro  a  tat*' gland.     10.  Tlie  mem  bran  qbs  portion  af  i! 

tween  ihfi  two  layert  of  the  deep  peHaeat  fjuHJi*.     11.  Tbd  dee[ 

fisrmud  of  two  layers.     12.  One  of  Cturpur's  gilnndfl  between  tbt'  twu 

perineal  fiiddap  and  benvnth  the  membranous  portiuo  of  th«  urethm.     l.i«  J 

or  the  €orptii  sponj^iofium.     14.  Tho  bodj  of   the  corpus  spiinginsum. 

right  cru9  p«nid.     16.  The  nppcr  pan  of  the  rectum.     17.  The  r<*ct 

pFritoneatn.     IS.  The  lower  portion  of  the  roctuin.     1^.  The  riglii 

fialii,     20.  Tbo  viu  dofcrcni.    21.  Tho  rectum  covered  by  tbo  des' > 

tbfl  peWio  fkflcta.     32,  A  part  of  tho  Levator  ani  miiiaclo  investing;  thu  luw^^r  |i«rl  < 

the  rcotiiiiii.    23.  The  eiteraal  ipbineter  ani,    2i.  The  inter v ml  between  the  4lre]i 

and  sup^rRcial  perineal  fujcia ;  tht'j  are  seen  to  be  tHintluuime  benealb  tbc  n.umbof«l 

20*  Po<ritoncum  ooveriag  ibe  upper  Ami  back  part  of  Uie  bladder* 

imorly  with  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  pubiQ  bones,  and  obtuJ 
rator  muscles;  and  when  distended,  with  the  anterior  walla 
of  the  abdomen.    In  the  latter  case,  the  peritoneum  is  rai 
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up  SO  as  to  leave  a  non-peritoneal  surface  above  the  symphy- 
sis, when  the  bladder  can  be  cut  into  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving calculi  or  evacuating  its  contents  without  injuring 
the  peritoneum.  It  can  also  be  perforated  through  the  sym- 
physis. Posteriorly^  it  is  in  contact,  above,  with  the  rectum 
and  with  the  small  intestines,  and,  when  filled,  with  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon;  below,  with  the  vesiculae  semi- 
nales,  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  the  rectum.  Sometimes,  and 
especially  when  empty,  the  recto-vesical  cul-de-sac  extends 
down  to  the  prostate  gland  and  interposes  between  the  vesi- 
cal triangle  and  the  rectum.  It  is  through  this  triangular 
space  that  the  bladder  is  sometimes  perforated  from  the 
rectum.  When  this  operation  is  performed  it  should  be 
done  close  to  the  prostate  gland  to  avoid  the  peritoneum, 
and  in  the  median  line,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  vesiculte 
seminales  and  the  vasa  deferentia.  Laterally,  the  bladder  is 
in  relation  on  each  side  above,  with  the  remains  of  the 
hypogastric  artery  and  the  vas  deferens;  and  below,  with 
the  levator  ani  muscle  and  the  pelvic  fascia.  Its  neck^  Fig. 
187  (7),  is  in  apposition  with  the  prostate  gland. 

The  bladder  is  retained  in  aitH  by  ligaments,  by  fasciae, 
and  by  the  peritoneum.  The  ligaments  of  the  bladder  are 
designated  the  true  and  the  false.  Tlie  false  consists  simply 
of  two  folds  of  peritoneum,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ctd-de-sac 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum;  they  are  sometimes 
called  the  posterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  The  anterior 
true  ligaments  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pubic  bones, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  lateral 
true  ligaments  are  derived  from  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Prostate  Gland,  Fig.  188  (a),  is  in  relation,  alove^ 
with  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder;  on  the  sidts  with 
the  levatores  ani,  and  below,  with  the  rectum.  It  is  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  inches  above  the  anus.  Its  base  corre- 
sponds to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  its  apex  to  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  relations  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
and  the  bulb  will  be  described  in  this  place  preparatory  to 
the  examination  of  the  perineal  fasciae. 

The  membranous  poution-  of  the  urethra.  Fig.  187  (lo), 
is  situated  below  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and  extends  from  the 
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prostate  gland  to  the  bulb.    It  is  in  front  of  the  rectum,  fr 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  triaugukr  space,  tlic  base  i>F  whw 
looks  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  bulb  and  the  ] 

Fig.  IBS. 


iii^' 


AlCTKRO-rOSTElltOtl  aUffTTOWOF  THE  PrLTTS  OF  A  MALS,  IBltOTltTTMO  TW*  VlJ»C?r»A 

tn  THEin  Natltiai,  SiTtiATioit,  AUU  tmk  Ci-nvATt«fcS  of  thk  rHKfnuA*— I.  T^ 
bUd^er.  3.  Tha  prostftle.  3,  3»  Tbo  urctbm.  Ink!  t»pen  through  iu  ^U*jle  vxi*ra 
4.  The  tfimiDal  vcBicle,  kid  open,  5*  The  ipongy  bnd^.  aeen  hotb  pbove  nnd  belo 
the  urt^tbnu  6,  The  bulh  of  Lhfi  spongj  body,  7.  The  cnyernoiifl  hitdy  i>f  Ihu  pfull 
fi»  Tha  right  eido  tif  the  dcrotuui.  S>.  The  rectum.  Id,  Tlae  p«>ritr>[)oiil  liinfijy^ 
the  flbdominAi  QiQidee.  11.  The  pi^riloneiil  laTeitmeDt  of  tli*i  llaitLler*  T3.  Th 
TKiiot  where  the  p^eritoi^^iiiii  ia  refleeled  from  ihe  bkdder  apan  the  recrtum.  l| 
Tbe  «f«tioii  or  tho  pohic  ajmphj^it*  14^  A  Uao  toufkiag  th«  aiimiliga  of  th«  td 
aiigul&r  Ug&EQOEit. 

rineal  centre;  tlie  apex  is  directed  upwards  and  backwanli 
to  tbo  point  wliere  the  prostata  gland  rests  against  the  n?0 
turn.  It  is  about  an  inch  below  the  symphysis,  from  whic' 
it  is  separated  by  an  ekatic  and  spougy  structurej  the  mil 
clea  of  Guthrie  and -Wilson^  and  the  deep  perineal  fuseia* 

The  BULB  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  Fig.  187  (i «),  cor 
spends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pubic  arch,  and  ia  anteriG 
to  the  triangular  ligament.     It  is  about  three-fourths  of 
inch  in  front  of  the  reetum.    It  is  covered  below  bv  the  in" 
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tegument,  the  common  superficial  fascia,  the  superficial  pe- 
rineal fascia,  and  the  ejaculatores  urinaB  muscles. 


Dissection  op  the  Vessels  and  Nebves  in  the  Pelvic 

Cavity. 

The  principal  vessels  and  nerves  in  the  pelvic  cavity  can 
be  examined  without  removing  any  portion  of  the  bones 
that  form  its  parietes;  to  make  a  thorough  dissection  of  them, 
however,  the  os  innominatum  on  one  side  should  be  disar- 
ticulated and  removed;  or  any  portion  of  it  may  be  cut 
away,  including  any  part  of  the  sacrum  that  may  oe  found 
necessary  in  the  progress  of  the  dissection.  The  saw,  or  a 
mallet  and  chisel  may  ba  used  for  this  purpose.  To  trace 
the  vessels  which  supply  the  bladder  and  rectum,  these  organs 
should  be  moderately  distended,  the  former  with  air,  and  the 
latter  with  cotton  or  tow.  If  the  arteries  be  well  injected 
but  little  diflSculty  will  be  encountered  after  the  peritoneum 
has  been  removed,  in  exposing  all  the  principal  branches,  as 
far  as  the  organs  which  wiey  supply  or  the  openings  tlirough 
which  they  leave  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  Middle  Sacral  Artery  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
aorta  greatly  diminished  in  size.  It  extends  in  the  median 
line  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  to  the  coccyx,  passing 
over  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacriini. 
In  its  course  it  gives  oflF  small  branches,  some  of  whicli  anas- 
tomose with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries,  and  others  enter  the 
meso-rectum. 

The  Internal  Iliac  or  Hypogastric  Artery,  Fig.  189 
(«),  Fig.  190  (e),  furnishes  most  of  the  branches  found  in  the 
pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac 
artery  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  and  descending 
into  the  pelvis  terminates  near  the  upper  border  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen.  It  varies  in  length  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half.  Near  its  origin  it  is  separated  from  the 
peritoneum  by  the  ureter.  The  lumbo-sacral  nerve  lies  be- 
hind it ;  the  internal  iliac  vein  is  situated  behind  and  a  little 
to  the  outer  side  of  it  In  the  foetus  the  internal  iliac  is 
continued  to  the  umbilicus,  where  it  becomes  the  umbilical 
artery.    Commencing  at  the  origin  of  the  vesical  artery  a 
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ligamentous  cord  will  be  observed  extending  on  the  side  of 
the  bladder  to  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and 
thence  to  the  umbilicus ;  this  is  the  remains  of  the  hypo- 
gastric artery  of  the  foetus.  The  folds  of  peritoneum  formed 
by  these  fibrous  cords,  there  being  one  on  each  side,  were 
noticed  in  the  examination  of  that  membjrane.  The  vasa 
deferentia  pass  over  these  cords. 

The  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  vary  so  much  ia 
their  origin  that  no  fixed  rule,  perhaps,  need  be  observed  in 
describing  them.  They  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  in  which 
it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  examine  them  in  the  dis- 
section. The  internal  iliac  very  frequently  divides  into  two 
principal  trunks,  from  which  the  branches  proceed.  They 
are  designated  the  anterior  and  posterior  divisions,  Fig.  189 
(7,  e).     When  this  division  exists,  the  latter  usually  gives  off 

Fig.  189. 


A  DTAGRAM  OF  THE  Iliac  Artertes  akd  THEIR  Brancres. — 1.  Tbo  ftorta.  2. 
The  left  com mon  iliac  artery.  3.  The  external  iliao.  4.  The  epigastrto  arterj.  5. 
The  internal  circumflex  ilii.  6.  The  internal  iliac  artery.  7.  Its  anterior  dirisioii. 
8.  Its  posterior  dividion.  9.  The  umbilical  artery  giving  off  (10)  the  superior  Tesical 
artery.  After  the  origin  of  this  branch  the  umbilical  artery  becomes  convertod 
into  a  fibrous  cord — the  umbilical  ligament.  11.  The  internal  pudic  artery  paMii^ 
behind  the  spine  of  the  ischium  (12)  and  small  saoro-sciatic  ligament.  IS.  The 
middle  hemorrhoidal  artery.  14.  The  sciatic  artery,  also  passing  behind  th« 
small  sacro-soiatic  ligament  to  escape  from  the  pelvis.  15.  Its  inferior  Teaieal 
branch.  16.  The  ilio  lumbar,  the  first  branch  of  the  posterior  division  (8)  aaecDd- 
ing  to  anastomofe  vrith  the  internal  circumflex  ilii  artery  (5),  and  form  an  areh 
along  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  17.  The  obturator  artery.  18.  The  lateral  sacraL  19. 
The  gluteal  artery  escaping  from  the  pelvis  through  the  upper  part  of  the  threat 
sacro-sciatic  foramen.  20.  The  sacra  media.  21.  The  right  common  iliac  artery 
cut  short.    22.  The  femoral  artery. 
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the  gluteal,  the  ilio-lumbar,  and  the  lateral  sacral,  while  the 
former  supplies  the  remaining  branches  or  arteries. 

The  ilio'lumbar  artery^  Fig.  189  (le),  arises  from  the  hack 
part  of  the  internal  iliac,  near  its  origin,  passes  outwards  be- 
hind the  external  iliac  artery  and  vein  and  the  psoas  mag- 
nus,  to  divide  into  a  Zwmiar  and  an  iliac  branch.  The  former 
passes  upwards,  and  sends  off  branches  to  the  psoas  and 
quadratus  lumborum  muscles,  to  the  spinal  canal,  and  to 
anastomose  with  the  last  lumbar  artery.  The  latter  passes 
downwards  and  outwards  as  far  as  tne  crest  of  the  ilium, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  internal  circumflex  ilii ;  some- 
times it  is  found  ramifying  in  the  iliacus  intemus  muscle,  or 
beneath  it  on  the  surface  of  the  bone.  By  means  of  this 
artery  an  anastomotic  connection  is  established  between  the 
internal  and  external  iliac  arteries. 

The  obturator  artery ^  Fig.  189  (i  7),  not  unfrequently  has  its 
origin  from  some  other  than  the  internal  iliac  artery,  as  the 
external  iliac,  the  epigastric,  or  the  femoral.  The  course  it 
takes  to  reach  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh  will  vary  with  its 
origin.  When  it  arises  from  the  internal  iliac  it  passes  hori- 
zontally forwards  just  below  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  sub-pubic  groove  in  the  upper  border 
of  the  obturator  foramen.  The  obturator  nerve  lies  above 
it,  but  follows  the  same  course.  When  it  arises  from  either 
of  the  other  arteries  mentioned  above,  it  passes  inwards  over 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  to  enter  the  sub-pubic  groove.  When 
it  has  its  origin  from  the  femoral  artery,  however,  it  first 
passes  upwards  through  the  femoral  ring,  and  then  inwards. 
Its  relations  to  the  femoral  ring  are  noticed  in  tonuection 
with  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia.  It  usually  gives  oft' 
several  small  branches  in  the  pelvis,  in  its  course  to  the 
thigh ;  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  branch  that  anas- 
tomoses with  the  epigastric;  sometimes  this  is  quite  large, 
and  deserves  special  notice  from  its  relation  to  femoral 
hernia.  Having  passed  through  the  obturator  foramen,  the 
obturator  artery  divides  into  two  principal  brandies,  an 
internal  and  external.  These  are  distributed  to  the  muscles 
on  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  thigh.  The  external 
division  sends  a  small  branch  through  the  notch  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  acetabulum  to  supply  the  hip-joint;  by  means  of 
the  ligamentum  teres  the  head  of  the  femur  is  partly  supplied 
from  this  branch. 
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Pig.  xm.  Tbe  vmcal  nrlerlm.  Pig,  1^ 

{%i\  consist   of    r  itw^ 

branches,  a  sttjtef'  n&j 

ferior.    The  former  is  usuaII|J 
coDtiauatioix  of  thnt  pan  of  I 
liVpogastric  artery  in  tha  f 
which,  instead   of    beiog 
verted  into  a  ligameutotjd  ooni 
remains   pervious   ut1^r  birtk 
It  ratnifies  on  the  back,  sid 
iind    fundus    of    ibe    bladd 
iso  me  times    a   brrmeh    ftxUn 
upwards  from  the  summit  i 
wards  the  umbilictLs,  The  /oilA^ 
or     ve^ko*pTostatic^    commoiilp 
arises  directly  from  the  intar 
iliac^  and  is  distributed  to 
neck  and   lower  part  of 
bladder,  to  the  prostate  gifl 
to  the  cMrjrrespondiTig   fleraifial^ 
vesicle,  and  tue  upper  part|' 
the  urethra,     A  small    bra 
ia  &ent  to  the    vas    defercni, ' 
iiajned    the   de/creniial   arU 
also  another  one  to  the  ur 
The  inferior  artery  of  the  bta 
der  varies   very  muuh    in 
origin.   Besides  tlie^e  braQcl 
thd  lUiidduris  generally  sn|i 
ed  with  several  smidl  brattol 
derived  from  other  sources. 

Tun  ARt^attfl  Of  jnt  Peivis  Airr*  Titttsn,  a$  «««»  fuoh  reu  Innitu  Btnn.1 
A  VKiiTiriiL  SuiTiim* — I.  Inferior  exlrvmitj  tif  the  nblumiDHl  aorrnj,jii£t  viii4 
U  ilivtijoe  iuto  die  iliau  (vrli-Het,     2,  Right  primilWe  iliac?.     !i  Rij^Jit  rjcierfiitl  f 

llUt;  iitUtj.     7*  irio-|iiinb»r.     8.  GliitenI,     U.  Obitirettir.     10^  L:  » 

\>«»ionl  firti»fipe  c«t  off.    12.  MidHb  h(?isorrbgidiiK     13.  Internal  p      ..       i. 
JifiQ.     IL  Cummeni^einent  of  llic  femarml  ftrter/  at  tiio  erurfll  arci].      16. 
^here  il  prtJtacft  through  the  B/i<liitJtar  tnitgiiUA.     17,  20^  21.  Art^Kw  i*r'^fiiiitl«, 
Iiilemnl  drctiiiifleK.     ]9^  fO^  li).  Firntj  ieoond*  and  ili.  rteri*#. 

A  brjinch  t«  (ht^  vfi«tiii  internun.     23.  P^mQral  ftrter>  it  tb* 

f«*Tmetl  by  this  teiiilun  of  the  adduct<9^r  mniptus.     2i.   .,  .   jicn,     T^^ 

bmnch  to  the   ^(irtoHtis  mufclc.    26.  Pupllteft)  arierj.     27.  Ibt^  same  urtvrjp 
Uiud  ihfv   kniie-jtiini   undpr   the  loleai   iniifGle*     3§.  A   iTipcmutnt9rtt#y  »rtkni|j 
artery.      2^.  SnpeHur  interonl  nrtieular  arlery.      SO.    loferiuf  mterital  atij 
artery.     Bl,  AaasLtimotfU  of  the  thrt'e  last  with  aoai^tumiLilka^ 
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The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery,  Fig.  190  (12),  arises  from 
the  internal  iliac,  sometimes  from  the  inferior  vesical  or  the 
internal  pudic,  passes  to  the  side  of  the  rectum,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  and  inferior  hemorriioidal 
arteries.  It  is  very  irregular  in  its  origin,  and  sometimes  is 
absent. 

The  uterine  artery  arises  from  the  internal  iliac,  and,  pass- 
ing between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  reaches  the 
uterus  just  above  the  os  tincae.  It  then  ascends  on  the  bor- 
der to  the  fundus,  giving  off  branches  in  its  course,  which 
ramify  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus ; 
some  of  these  penetrate  its  substance,  others  anastomose  in  the 
median  line  with  the  corresponding  branches  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  sends  small  branches  to  the  bladder  and  ureters. 
During  the  period  of  pregnancy,  the  uterine  arteries  attain 
to  a  great  size,  and  become  exceedingly  tortuous. 

The  ovarian  arteries  anastomose  freely  with  the  uterine. 
They  arise  from  the  aorta,  and  pursue  a  course  downwards 
similar  to  that  of  the  spermatic  arteries  in  the  male  until 
they  reach  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  when  they  are  direcu^l 
inwards  to  get  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments. 
Each  one  penetrates  the  ovary  at  its  attached  border.  In 
their  course  to  the  ovaries  they  are  very  much  convoluted. 
They  send  branches  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  to  the  round 
ligaments;  the  latter  branches  accompany  the  Fallopian 
tubes  to  their  destination. 

The  vaginal  artery  arises  in  common  with  the  inferior 
vesical,  or  from  the  hypogastric,  just  before  or  alter  that 
artery.  It  passes  downwards  on  the  side  of  the  vagina  to 
near  its  external  orifice,  when  it  gets  behind  it,  betwetm  the 
vagina  and  rectum,  to  anastomose  with  branches  from  the 
opposite  side.  It  sends  branches  in  its  course  to  the  l^ludder 
and  the  urethra,  also  to  the  rectum. 

The  lateral  sacral  arteries.  Fig.  190  (10),  usually  consist  of 
two,  a  superior  and  inferior,  on  each  side.  They  arise  close 
to  each  other  just  above  the  gluteal.  The  superior  ])asses 
downwards  and  inwards  to  the  first  sacral  foramen,  wliich  it 
enters  to  reach  the  sacral  canal,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches;  one  of  these  escapes  from  the  canal  throngli  the 
corresponding  posterior  sacral  foramen,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  back,  while  the  other 
ramifies  in  the  canal.     The  inferior-  descends  in  front  of  the 
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pyriformis  muscle  and  sacral  nerves  and  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina  to  the  side  of  the  coccyx.  It 
gives  off  small  branches  which  enter  the  sacral  foramina, 
and  have  each  one  of  them  the  same  distribution  ajs  the 
superior  lateral  sacral  artery.  Besides  the  branches  which 
enter  the  sacral  canal,  these  arteries  give  off  branches  that 
anastomose  with  the  middle  sacral  artery  and  family  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum ;  and  also  others  which  go  to 
the  pyriformis  muscle  and  the  sacral  nerves. 

The  gluteal  artery^  Fig.  190  (s),  from  its  size,  might  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  internal  iliac.  It  escapes 
from  the  pelvis  at  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
foramen  between  the  gluteus  medius  and  pyriformis  musdea. 
In  its  course  downwards  and  backwards  it  passes  between 
the  lumbo-sacral  and  the  first  sacral  nerve.  In  the  pelvis  it 
gives  off  a  nutritious  branch  to  the  ilium  and  one  or  more 
muscular  branch^.  Having  escaped  from  the  pelvis  it  divides 
into  a  su})€rficial  and  a  deejp  branchy  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  dissection  of  the  gluteal  region. 

The  sciatic  or  ischtatic  artery^  Fig.  190  (14),  varies  in  its 
origin.  Not  unfrequently  it  arises  in  common  with  the  in- 
ternal pudic,  from  which  it  does  not  separate  until  just  before 
it  leaves  the  pelvis.  It  passes  downwards  in  front  of  the 
pyriformis  muscle  and  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  where  it  is  placed 
between  the  pyriformis  and  superior  gemellus  muscles,  having 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  on  the  inner  side  of  it  and  the  internal 
pudic  artery  behind  it.  It  gives  off  in  its  course  in  the 
pelvis  the  coccygeal  branch,  which  perforates  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament  and  ramifies  on  the  dorsum  of  the  coccyx. 
As  it  leaves  the  pelvis,  it  sends  off  a  branch  named  the  coma 
nen^l  ischiadm  to  accompany  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  Its 
course  and  distribution  outside  the  pelvis  will  be  examined 
in  the  dissection  of  the  gluteal  region  and  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  thigh. 

The  internal  pudic  artery^  Fig.  190  (1 3),  has  the  same  direc- 
tion and  relations  in  the  pelvis  as  the  sciatic  artery,  which  it 
accompanies  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  around  which  it 
winds  to  enter  the  perineum.  Its  course  and  branches  in 
the  perineum  will  be  observed  in  the  dissection  of  that 
region.  It  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important  branch 
given  off  from  the  internal  iliac,  to  be  studied.     This  is 
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owing  to  its  liability  to  injury  in  cutting  for  stone  and 
in  other  operations  in  the  perineum.  Before  it  leaves  the 
pelvis  it  supplies  branches  to  the  levator  ani  muscle,  the 
rectum,  the  bladder,  the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  to  the  pros- 
tate gland.  Its  distribution  in  the  female  diflfers  from  that 
in  the  male.  While  within  the  pelvis  in  the  female,  besides 
sending  branches  to  the  bladder  and  rectum,  it  sends  branches 
to  the  vagina;  ii^the  perineum  the  branches  that  correspond 
to  those  which  go  to  the  penis  in  the  male  are  distributed  to 
the  clitoris. 

The  INTERNAL  ILIAC  VEIN  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery  with  which  it  corresponds.  It  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  vefins  that  accompany  the  branches 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  also  from  the  vesico-prostatic 
plexus,  including  that  portion  of  the  blood  contained  in  the 
nemorrhoidal  plexus  which  does  not  find  its  way  to  the  infe- 
rior mesenteric  vein  and  thence  to  the  portal  vein.  It  has 
no  valves.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  every  student 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  plexuses  of  veins  con- 
nected with  the  rectum  and  genito-urinary  apparatus.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  part  of  the  blood  from  these  plexuses 
reaches  the  heart  tnrough  the  internal  and  common  iliac 
veins  and  the  vena  cava,  while  another  portion  passes 
through  the  mesenteric  and  portal  veins  to  the  liver,  and 
thence  through  the  hepatic  vems  and  vena  cava  to  the  heart. 
Each  artery  has  its  venae  comites,  which  unite  to  open  into 
their  main  trunk  by  a  common  orifice. 

The  tliO'lumbar  vein  opens  into  the  common  iliac.  It  is 
united  to  the  veins  which  escape  from  the  spinal  canal 
through  the  lower  lumbar  intervertebral  foramina ;  also  to 
a  vein  which  lies  in  front  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  to 
the  lateral  sacral  veins  by  an  anastomosing  branch. 

The  middle  sacral  and  the  lateral  sacral  veins  correspond  to 
the  arteries  of  the  same  names.  The  former  arises  in  front 
of  the  coccyx,  and  passes  upwards  to  terminate  in  the  left 
common  Uiac  vein.  Not  unfrequently  a  communicating 
branch  is  found  connecting  this  vein  with  the  hemorrlioidal 
plexus,  and  also  with  the  vesical  plexus.  The  latter  consist 
of  two  or  more  veins,  which  open  into  the  common  iliac 
vein. 

The  veins  which  accompany  the  gluteal,  the  sciatic,  the 
38 
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obturator,  and  the  internal  pudic  artery,  require  no  particular 
description. 

The  fiemorrhoidal  veins  and  plexus  are  situated  in  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  They  consist  of  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins,  which 
empty,  the  superior  into  the  inferior  mesenteric,  and  the  mid- 
dle and  inferior  into  the  internal  iliac  vein,  or  a  branch  of  it 
A  venous  network  is  found  just  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  close  to  the  anus.  Hemorrhoids  are  very  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  that  form  this 
network  or  plexus,  as  was  noticed  in  the  dissection  of  the 
rectum. 

The  vesico-prostatic  plexus^  Fig.  199  (9),  is  situated  in  the 
upper  pouch  or  pocket  formed  by  the  deep  perineal  and  pel- 
vic fasciae,  by  wnich  the  veins  that  form  a  portion  of  the 
plexus  are  prevented  from  becoming  very  much  distended. 
It  covers  the  prostate  gland  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Inputting  for  stone,  this  plexus  is  necessarily  more  or  less 
wounded,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  hemorrhage, 
the  amount  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  veins  at  wie 
time  of  the  operation.  Behind,  it  communicates  with  the 
hemorrhoidal  plexus;  in  front  and  below  with  the  veins 
which  surround  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra;  it 
also  receives  the  contents  of  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis. 
These  veins,  after  passing  through  the  sub-pubic  ligament 
and  deep  perineal  fascia,  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which 
divides  these  into  a  right  and  left  vein,  in  order  to  join  the 
prostatic  plexus  on  both  sides  of  the  prostate  gland.  The 
veins  from  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  are  kept  constantlv  open 
where  they  perforate  the  dense  fibrous  structure  of  which  the 
sub-pubic  ligament  and  deep  perineal  fascia  are  composed. 
They  also  communicate  freely  with  the  deep  veins,  or  those 
which  accompany  the  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  artery. 

The  spermatic  veins  were  noticed  in  the  dissection  of  the 
testicle.  They  communicate  with  the  dorsal  veins  of  the 
penis,  and  with  the  pudic  veins.  There  is  occasionally  a 
communication  existing  between  the  spermatic  vein  and  the 
portal  system. 

The  ovarian  veins  are  formed  by  branches  derived  from  the 
uterus,  the  ovaries,  and  the  Fallopian  tubes.  They  accom- 
pany the  ovarian  arteries,  and  have  the  same  termination  as 
the  spermatic  veins. 
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The  vaginal  pleocua  of  veins  surrounds  the  vagina.  Near 
the  vulva  the  plexus  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  veins, 
many  of  which  have  their  origin  in  the  erectile  tissue  that  is 
found  around  the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina.  The  veins 
of  the  vaginal  plexus  communicate  behind,  with  the  hemor- 
rhoidal plexus,  and  before,  with  the  vesical  plexus. 

The  uterine  veins  correspond  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
uterus  to  the  uterine  arteries.  They  arise  from  venous  canals, 
or  sinuses,  which  traverse  the  substance  of  the  uterus,  without, 
however,  being  tortuous  like  the  arteries.  The  veins,  as 
well  as  the  arteries  of  this  organ,  increase  greatly  in  size 
during  the  period  of  pregnancv. 

The  nerves  which  supply  the  pelvic  viscera  are  derived 
from  the  lumbo-sacral,  the  anterior  sacral,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic system. 

Besides  the  visceral  nerves,  there  are  several  small  branches 
derived  from  the  sacral  nerves  or  plexus,  and  appropriated  to 
the  muscles  within  the  pelvis  and  perineum.  There  is  also 
found  in  the  pelvis  a  branch  from  the  lumbar  plexus  called 
the  obturator  nerve,  which  from  its  position  should  be  exa- 
mined first. 

The  obturator  nerve.  Fig.  191  («),  arises  from  that  portion 
of  the  lumbar  plexus  which  is  formed  by  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  nerves.  To  reach  the  pelvis,  it  first  passes  through 
the  psoas  magnus  muscle,  and  tnen  runs  for  some  distance  on 
its  inner  side;  it  then  crosses  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  gets  below  the  external  iliac  vein  and  above  the  obtura- 
tor artery,  which  it  accompanies  to  the  sub-pubic  groove, 
when  it  enters  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  After 
perforating  the  psoas  muscle,  it  passes  beneath  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  common  iliac  vessels.  In  the  pelvis,  near  the 
obturator  foramen,  it  usually  gives  off  one  or  two  articular 
brandies  to  the  hip-joint.  As  it  enters  the  thigh  it  divides 
into  the  stiperfidal  or  anterior  division,  and  the  deep  or  posterior 
division.  These  are  distributed  principally  to  the  muscles  on 
the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  dis- 
section of  that  region. 

When  the  obturat&r  accessory  nerve,  Fig.  191  (s),  is  present, 
and  of  its  usual  size,  it  supplies  the  hipjoint  with  articular 
filaments  instead  of  the  obturator  nerve  itself.  The  accessory 
nerve  has  the  same  origin  as  the  obturator  nerve;  of  wliicli 
it  is  sometimes  a  part  for  a  short  distance,  when  it  becomes  a 
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aeparate  nerve.  It  perlbrntes  tlie  psoas  imiscle,  and  desoeads 
on  its  inner  side  to  tlie  pubes,  wbich  it  passes  over  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  to  get  beneath  the  pecti- 
neus  muscle,  where  it  gives  off  its  articular  filaments  to  tiie 
hip-joint  and  divides  into  several  other  branches;  one  uf 
which  descends  as  low  as  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  leg, 
sending  in  its  course  a  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  superior  gluteal  nerve^  Fig.  192  (a),  may  be  examined 
next.    It  arises  from  the  lumbo-sacral  before  it  joins  the  first 

aacral  nerve  to  become  a 


Pig*  191. 


part  of  the  sacral  plexus. 
It  escapes  from  the  pelvia 
in  company  with  the  glu- 
teal artery  through  the  up- 
per part  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen,  above  and 
in  front  of  the  pyriformia 
muscle,  and  divides  into 
two  branches  which  cor- 
respond in  their  distri- 
bntion  with  the  gluteal 
artery-  It  supplies  the 
gluteus  medius,  minimus, 
and  tensor  vaginse  femoris 
muscles. 

The  lumho'Saeral  nervei, 
Fig.  192  (iX  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  descend* 
ing  portion  of  the  fourth 
lumbar,  and  the  &hh  luni> 
bar-  It  enters  the  pelvia, 
and  asaiBta  in  forming  the 
sacra!  plexus. 

There  are  six  anterior 
sacral  nerves,  includiog 
what  is  sometimes  called 

Tni  LrMftAit  Plixvs  AVP  tts  PRAiv^^ites  (BMOitTLr  4i.rKitKi>  rnon  ScnmiDtV— 
d.  Liiit  rib.  £,  Qandnihit  liimliorutd  muscle,  c.  OhliquG  ni>4  tTnupvc^rs^  ptofdea^ 
eul  Uf?iir  the  crvHt  of  Ibe  ilium,  tf.  0#  pubi«,  #.  Adductor  brev Li  nmiicU,  /.  Poe^ 
tincuf.  g.  AdtlQiiiQTlotigus.  I*  Su|;>erw>r  mitpculu-euun«iiuf  brt^noli.  2.  Middle 
tiiu6culu-i?iJtA(i«<»up  branch,  3.  Xiif^'rlijr  musculo  cut nneuiit  bmndt.  4.  Aateriur 
1  erural  ocrve.  S,  Areettvty  otuuriitfir.  fl,  Ohitt ratter  uptvc,  7.  Ucnitn^cTuriil  Tic?rv« 
lliiritlinj^  into  two  u  tU  origiii  hvm  Uto  pbjiut,      g^  3.   UiiiiglbtvU  «vriJ   at  Cli« 
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the  coccygeal  nerve.  They  escape  from  the  sacral  or  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  canal,  through  the  anterior  sacral  foramina. 

The  first  and  second  nerves  are  quite  large,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  size.  The  first  being  joined  by  the  lumbo-sacral, 
passes  obliquely  downwards  over  the  pyriformis  muscle  to 
the  sacral  plexus.  The  second  nerve  proceeds  more  obliquely 
outwards  than  the  first  to  join  the  plexus. 

The  third  nerve,  as  it  goes  to  join  the  sacral  plexus,  has  a 
still  more  oblique  direction,  being  nearly  horizontal.  It  is 
only  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  first  and  second  nerves. 
To  the  latter  nerve  it  is  connected  by  a  filament,  which  will 
be  seen  passing  over  the  pyriformis  muscle. 

The  fourth  nerve  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  third.  A 
part  of  it  only  goes  to  join  the  sacral  plexus.  The  rest  of  it 
sends  branches  to  join  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  one  to  join  the  fifth  nerve,'  and  others  to 
supply  the  levator  ani,  the  coccygeus  and  sphincter  ani 
muscles. 

The  fifth  nerve  usually  passes  through  the  foramen  formed 
by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the 
fourth,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  communicating  branch;  it 
sends  a  branch  to  the  sixth  netrve. 

The  sixth  sacral  or  the  coccygeal  nerve  is  generally  very 
small ;  it  emerges  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal ;  from 
which  point  it  should  be  traced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  sacral  nerves  only  the  first 
three,  and  a  part  of  the  fourth,  contribute  to  form  the  sacral 
plexus.  Each  one  of  them  is  joined  to  a  ganrfion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  by  a  communicating  branch;  they  are 
also  connected  to  each  other  by  a  similar  branch. 

The  Sacral  Plexus,  Fig.  192  (4),  is  formed,  as  has  been 
seen,  by  the  union  of  four  whole  nerves  and  portions  of  two 
others.  The  whole  nerves  are  the  last  lumbar  and  the  first 
three  sacral;  the  parts  are  derived  from  the  fourth  lumbar 
and  the  fourth  sacral  nerve.  The  shape  of  the  plexus  is  tri- 
angular; its  base  looks  towards  the  foramina  through  which 
the  nerves  that  form  it  escape  from  the  spinal  canal,  while 
its  apex  corresponds  to  the  beginning  of  the  great  sciatic 
nerve,  which  is  close  to  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sciatic 
foramen  through  which  this  nerve  makes  its  exit  from  the 
pelvis. 

38* 
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Fig.  192. 


The  sacral  plexus  is  more  simple  in  its  structure  than  any 
other  belonging  to  the  spinal  system  of  nerves. 

The  plexus  lies  on  the  anterior  sur&ce 
of  the  pyriformis  muscle;  in  front,  it  cor- 
responds to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  fascia  and 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  vessels-  In  ex- 
posing the  sacral  nerves  and  plexus,  much 
care  is  requisite  to  preserve  the  nerves 
which  arise  from  them,  and  which  should 
now  be  traced  to  their  destination  if  they 
end  in  the  pelvis,  and  to  their  exit  from  the 
pelvis  if  they  go  to  supply  parts  outside 
of  it. 

To  do  this  no  specific  directions  can  be 
given,  as  they  vary  so  frequently  in  their 
origin  and  general  arrangement;  this  ii 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  viscera.  These  may 
arise  partly  from  the  second  and  thira 
nerves,  or  partly  from  the  plexus,  or  al- 
most wholly  from  the  fourth  and  fifth 
nerves.  They  may  go  in  part  directly  to 
the  viscera  which  they  supply,  as  the  rec- 
tum, the  bladder,  and  the  prostate  gland, 
in  the  male ;  and,  in  the  female,  to  the  blad- 
der, the  uterus,  the  vagina,  and  the  rectum; 
or  they  may,  some  of  them  at  least,  join 
filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  as  the 
hypogastric  plexus,  and,  in  company  with 
them,  reach  the  same  organs.  As  they  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  hypogastric 

plexus  and  the  filaments  derived  from  it, 

^^^^         the  two  sets  of  nerves  should  be  examined 


'i 


A  Diagram  showing  thk  Formation  and  Branches  of  the  Sacral  Plsxits.— 
1.  The  lumbo-sacrHl  nerve,  descending  to  join  the  sacral  plexus,  and  giving  off  a 
large  branch.  2.  The  superior  gluteal  nerve.  3.  The  anterior  branches  of  the  four 
upper  sacral  nerves.  4.  The  sacral  plexus.  5.  The  internal  pndio  nerve.  6.  The 
lesser  sciatic  nerve.  7.  The  great  sciatic  nerve.  8.  The  peroneal  nerve.  9.  The 
popliteal  nerve.  10.  Its  sural  branches.  11.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  dividing 
inferiorlj  into  the  two  plantar  nerves,  12.  13.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve.  14.  The 
muaoulu-cutaneous  nerve,  its  muscular  portion.  15.  Its  cutaneous  portion.  16. 
The  external  saphenous  nerve,  formed  bjr  the  union  of  the  communicans  poplileiy 
and  oommunicans  peronei. 
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together;  they  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  dissection  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  pelvis. 

Although  a  knowledge  of  these  nerves  possesses  but  little 
value  as  applied  to  surgical  operations,  its  value  cannot  be 
estimated  wnen  viewed?  in  connection  with  injuries  and  dis- 
eases in  which  the  pelvic  organs,  either  in  the  male  or  female, 
are  directly  or  indirectly  involved. 

The  following  are  the  musctdar  nerves  derived  from  the 
sacral  plexus  or  nerves  and  distributed  principally  to  the 
muscles  in  the  pelvis  and  perineum. 

The  nerve  to  the  pyr^ormis^  generally,  comes  from  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  plexus,  but  sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
one  of  the  sacral  nerves  before  it  enters  the  plexus ;  some- 
times there  are  two  of  these  small  nerves,  or  one  which  di- 
vides it  into  two  branches  before  penetrating  the  muscle. 

The  nert?ea  to  the  levator  ani  are  usually  two  branches  of  the 
fourth  sacral  nerve.  Besides  these,  this  muscle  commonly 
receives  two  or  three  filaments  from  the  vesical  and  hemor- 
rhoidal nerves.  The  first  of  these  nerves,  or  those  from  the 
fourth  sacral  nerve,  penetrate  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  mus- 
cle, the  largest  one  near  its  centre  and  the  other  near  its 
anterior  boraer. 

The  nerve  to  the  obtwrator  intemus  proceeds  from  the  upper 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  sacral  plexus,  passes  around  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  and  through  the  small  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men, when  it  divides  into  two  or  three  branches  which  spread 
out  and  penetrate  the  inner  surface  of  the  muscle. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve  arises  from  the  posterior 
pait  of  the  sacral  plexus  near  the  internal  pudic,  or  from 
the  internal  pudic  itself,  which  it  accompanies  through  the 
small  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  near  the  upper  border  of  the 
sphincter  ani  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  several  small 
branches.  Some  of  these  penetrate  the  muscle  at  different 
points,  while  others  proceed  to  the  integument  around  the 
anus;  others  still  pass  forwards  and  anastomose  with  the 
superficial  perineal  nerve  and  the  perineal  branch  of  the 
lesser  sciatic  nerve.  The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve  corre- 
sponds in  its  distribution  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name. 
The  sphincter  ani  is  also  supplied  in  part  by  filaments  which 
proceed  to  it  directljr  from  the  fourth  and  fiflh  sacral  rierves ; 
and  also  from  the  mternal  pudic.     And  again,  the  inferior 
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hemorrhoidal  nerve  is  occasionally  wholly  cutaneous,  sending 
no  filaments  to  the  sphincter  muscle. 

The  coccygens  muscle  is  supplied  with  filaments  derived 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  sacral  nerves,  and  the  coccygeal 
nerve.  One  or  two  of  these  nervfis,  after  perforating  the 
coccygeus  muscle,  become  cutaneous,  and  supply  the  integu- 
ment behind  the  anus  and  on  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

Two  small  nerves  usually  arise  from  the  sacral  plexna 
which  are  distributed  to  the  gemelli  and  quadratus  femom 
muscles^  and  also  to  the  hip-joint.  The  one  that  supplies  die 
superior  gemellus  arises  from  the  plexus  near  the  origin  of 
the  internal  pudic.  The  one  that  goes  to  the  inferior  ge- 
mellus and  quadratus  femoris  arises  from  the  plexus  at  or 
near  the  commencement  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  passes 
downwards  behind  the  superior  gemellus  and  obturator  in- 
ternus  muscles,  between  tnem  and  the  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint,  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  iB 
distributed.  Besides  supplying  these  muscles,  this  nenre 
sends  filaments  to  the  hip-joint. 

The  internal  pudic  or  superior  long  pudendal  nerve  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  soon  joins  the 
internal  pudic  artery  which  it  accompanies  through  the  small 
sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  the  perineum,  where  it  divides  into 
two  terminal  branches,  named  the  perineal  rterve  and  the  dor- 
sal nerve  of  the  penis.  They  will  be  noticed  as  they  are  met 
with  in  the  dissection  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distri- 
buted. It  may  be  well,  however,  to  give  a  brief  descripti(m 
of  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  internal 
pudic  nerve  in  this  place. 

The  perineal  nerve  accompanies  the  internal  pudic  artery  as 
far  as  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  tube- 
rosity and  ramus  of  the  ischium.  At  this  place  it  perforates 
the  obturator  fascia,  which  up  to  this  point  in  the  perineum 
separated  it  from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  divides  into  its 
two  terminal  branches.  One  of  these,  named  the  superficial 
perineal  nerve^  Fig.  196  (2),  corresponds  to  the  superficial  pe- 
rineal artery.  It  is  placed  in  the  groove  between  the  erec- 
tor penis  and  accelerator  urinae  muscles,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  scrotum,  some  of  its  filaments  being  continued  forwards 
to  the  integument  covering  the  under  surface  of  the  penis. 
The  other  branch  passes  above  the  transversus  perinei  mus- 
cle and  sends  filaments  to  the  accelerator  urinse,  to  the  bulb 
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of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  to  the  muscles  of  Wilson 
and  Guthrie. 

The  perineal  nerve,  just  before  it  enters  the  perineum,  gives 
oft*  a  branch  which  has  been  called  the  posterior  superficial 
perineal  nerve.  It  perforates  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
enters  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  passes  forwards  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  scrotum  in  the  male,  and  to  the  vulva  in  the 
female.  It  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  and 
the  perineal  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve;  and  some- 
times sends  branches  to  the  sphincter  ani  and  coccjgeus 
muscles. 

The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis,  instead  of  perforating  the 
obturator  fascia,  continues  forwards,  gets  between  the  layers 
of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  perforates  the  anterior  one,  and 
reaches  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  in  company  with  the  artery 
of  the  same  name.  It  proceeds  forwards  to  the  glans  penis, 
to  which  it  is  distributed.  It  gives  off  a  cutaneous  branch 
which  divides  into  numerous  filaments  to  supply  the  skin 
including  the  prepuce;  it  also  sends  off  branches  which 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  corpus  cavemosum.  The  cor- 
responding nerve  of  the  one  last  described,  in  the  female, 
is  aistributed  to  the  clitoris. 

The  small  or  lesser  sciatic  nerve,  Fig.  192  (e),  arises  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus  by  one,  and  sometimes  by 
several  nervous  cords.  It  leaves  the  pelvis  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  beneath  the  pjrriformis 
muscle.  At  first  it  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  but  soon  gets  behind  it.  It  divides  into  mus- 
cular and  cutaneous  branches.  The  former  supply  the  glu- 
teus maximus;  the  latter  are  divided  into  the  external  and 
internal ;  they  are  distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  outer,  back 
and  inner  parts  of  the  thigh,  one  or  two  branches  descending 
as  low  as  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  Another  branch, 
named  the  perineal  cutaneous,  or  the  inferior  long  pudendal 
nerve,  Fig.  218  (4),  passes  downwards  and  inwards  below  the 
tuber  ischii  to  reach  the  anterior  part  of  the  perineum,  where 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  pass  forwards,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  testis,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  part 
of  the  scrotum,  and  to  the  skin  on  the  under  part  of  the 
penis.     It  anastomoses  with  the  superficial  perineal  nerve. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve.  Fig.  192  (7),  is  the  terminal  branch 
of  the  sacral  plexus.    It  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  the 
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lower  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen ;  sometimes  a 
portion  of  it  pierces  the  pyriformis  muscle.  It  will  be  exv 
mined  in  the  dissection  of  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  and 
thigh. 

The  sympathetic  nerve.  Fig.  142,  presents  in  the  pelvis 
several  ganglia  and  plexuses.  The  ganglia  are  placed  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  They  consist 
usually  of  five  on  each  side.  The  upper  one  receives  one, 
and  sometimes  two  communicating  branches  from  the  last 
lumbar  ganglion.  The  lower  one  on  each  side  is  connected 
by  a  filament  to  a  single  ganglion,  called  the  ganglion  tmpar; 
this  is  situated  in  front  of  the  coccyx.  The  ganglia  of  each 
side  are  connected  by  communicating  filaments  to  the  sacral 
nerves,  there  being  two  for  each  ganglion  and  its  correspond- 
ing nerve;  they  are  quite  short. 

There  are  two  hypogastric  plexuses  in  the  pelvis,  between 
which  there  is  no  direct  communication.  They  are  formed 
by  a  division  of  the  lumbo-aortic  plexus  into  two,  a  right 
and  left.  They  are  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the  principal 
organs  in  the  pelvis,  both  in  the  male  and  female.  They 
receive  filaments  from  several  sources  in  the  pelvis,  as  the 
sacral  ganglia,  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus,  and  the  ante- 
rior sacral  nerves.  Small  ganglia  are  found  where  the  sacral 
nerves  unite  with  those  of  the  plexus.  Each  hypogastric 
plexus  gives  ofiF  several  plexuses;  they  are  the  following:— 

The  vesical  plexus  is  situated  on  the  side  and  lower  part  of 
the  bladder.  It  sends  off  two  sets  of  nerves ;  the  ascending^ 
which  supply  the  ureters  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder 
both  in  front  and  behind;  and  the  horizontal,  which  go  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  bladder,  including  the  neck.  Some  of 
these  continue  over  the  prostate  gland,  forming  the  prostaiic 
pleocus.  From  these  plexuses  small  filaments  penetrate  the 
structure  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland. 

From  the  side  of  the  bladder  and  the  ureter,  nerves  go  to 
the  vas  deferens  and  to  the  vesicula  seminalis,  forming  a 
plexus  for  each  one  of  these  organs.  From  the  prostatic 
plexus  nerves  proceed  to  the  urethra  and  to  the  spongy 
structure  of  the  penis.  They  reach  the  dorsum  of  the  penis 
by  passing  through  the  sub-pubic  ligament. 

The  rectum  is  supplied  by  the  superior  and  middle  hemor* 
rhoidal  plexuses.  The  former  comes  from  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric, the  latter  from  the  hypogastric  plexus.  These  plexuses 
are  intimately  blended  with  each  other. 
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An  ovarian  plexus  accompanies  each  of  the  ovarian  arteries 
from  the  abdomen ;  the  ovaries  receive  filaments  also  from 
the  uterine  nerves. 

The  uterine  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 
They  accompany  the  arteries  as  they  ascend  on  the  lateral 
borders  of  uie  uterus,  to  supply  its  fundus  anteriorly  and 
posterioriy.  From  the  neck  of  the  uterus  nerves  proceed  to 
the  vagina  to  form  the  vaginal  plexus. 


Dissection  op  the  Perineum. 

The  outlines  of  the  perineal  space  are  indicated  bv  the 
boundaries  of  the  lower  strait  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  These 
consist,  in  front,  of  the  sub-pubic  ligament,  the  descending 
rami  of  the  pubic  bones  and  the  rami  of  the  ischia;  late- 
rally, of  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia;  and  behind,  of  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  the  coccyx.  The  student  should 
make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  exact  position  of 
each  one  of  these  parts  before  Tie  attempts  the  examination 
of  this  region;  or  he  should  have  a  ligamentous  pelvis  before 
him  when  he  makes  his  first  dissection  of  the  perineum.  He 
should  also  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  position  and  relations 
of  the  following  parts:  The  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  the 
bladder,  the  prostate  gland,  the  memoranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  deep  perineal  fascia  ^r  triangular  ligament 
through  which  it  passes,  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  the  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  the 

Principal  muscles  in  this  region.  If  he  cannot  acquire  this 
nowledge  by  reading  a  description  of  these  parts  with  the 
aid  of  plates,  he  should  make  a  8i>ecial  dissection  of  them. 
No  student  should  expect  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  perineum  by  making  a  single  dissec- 
tion of  it.  When  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  parts 
enumerated  above,  he  will  find  that  the  study  of  the  fasciaD 
involved  in  the  dissection  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  Ho 
will  observe  that  every  reflection  or  attachment  of  the  fasciae 
has  a  distinct  relation  to  some  one  or  more  of  these  parts ; 
that  they  are  designed  to  furnish  a  floor  to  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  to  fix  and  keep  the  parts  in  their  absolute  and 
relative  position.  It  will  also  be  noticed  in  the  progress  of 
the  dissection  that  they  form  the  boundaries  of  several  spaces 
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which  are  exceedingly  interesting  when  viewed  in  referei 
to  the  formation  of  sinuses  and  abscesses,  to  efiusions 
urine,  and  to  the  dangers  attending  operations  for  1 
removal  of  calculi  from  the  bladder,  or  for  any  other  p 
pose.  The  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  anatoi 
of  the  perineum  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  ev< 
student  independently  of  the  idea  of  his  ever  being  cal 
upon  to  operate  for  calculi  in  the  bladder.  Very  few  in  i 
profession  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  cut  for  stone,  wl 
every  physician  is  liable  to  meet  with  cases  of  siniu 
abscesses,  and  fistulous  openings  in  this  region,  which 
should  be  able  to  treat  properly. 

To  dissect  the  perineum,  the  subject  must  be  placed 
the  back  near  the  end  of  the  table,  with  a  small  bk 
under  the  pelvis.  The  thighs  must  be  flexed  and  separa 
from  each  other;  to  keep  them  in  this  position,  the  i 
may  be  fastened  by  a  roller  or  a  cord  to  the  wrists ;  or  a  a 
may  be  attached  to  one  of  the  thighs  near  the  knee,  c 
ried  under  the  table  and  fastened  in  the  same  manner 
the  opposite  thigh.  If  a  cord  of  sufficient  length  be  usi 
with  blocks  to  support  the  thighs,  the  student  will  have  ; 
difficulty  in  placing  and  keeping  the  subject  in  a  favoral 
position  for  making  his  dissection.  The  rectum  should 
thoroughly  washed  out  and  moderately  and  evenly  distendi 
with  tow,  cotton,  or  a  piece  of  a  roUer  gradually  introdao 
into  it.  The  scrotum  should  be  drawn  upwards  and  fastexm 
by  hooks. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  dissection  is  to  remoi 
the  skin.  To  do  this  make  an  incision  from  the  coccyx 
the  anus,  and  thence  to  the  raph^  of  the  scrotum ;  and  a 
other  from  the  nates  on  each  side  to  the  anus.  In  this  wf 
the  integument  may  be  raised  in  four  flaps.  The  skin  is  i 
thin  at  the  margin  of  the  anus  that  some  care  is  requisite  i 
raise  it  and  leave  the  superficial  fascia. 

The  common  superficial  fascia  usually  contains  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  adipose  substance,  especially  in  the  ischto-recU 
fosscBj  spaces  situated,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus  and  low< 
part  of  the  rectum.  This  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  supe 
ficial  fascia  of  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  perineum,  an 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  superficial  perineal  fasci 
To  remove  it  the  same  incisions  may  be  made  as  were  mac 
to  raise  the  skin.    Before  doing  this,  however,  the  vesdt 
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and  nerves  which  ramify  in  it  should  be  observed;  also  the 
boundaries  of  the  ischio-rectal  ibsssd. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  perineum  are  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  internal  pudic,  a  branch  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery.  The  course  of  this  artery  is  deep  seated,  and  will  be 
noticed  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  dissection.  The  prin- 
cipal branches  involved  in  the  removal  of  the  common 
superficial  fascia  are  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  Fig.  194  (i  o). 
These  vary  in  number  from  one  to  three  on  each  side. 
They  pierce  a  layer  of  the  obturator  fascia  which  covers 
the  internal  pudic  artery,  and  pass  transversely,  or  nearly 
so,  across  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  to  the  anus.  They  supply 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  including  the  levator  and 
sphincter  ani  muscles,  and  the  integument  around  the  anus. 
They  are  surrounded  by  the  adipose  substance  which  fills 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  The  student  cannot  be  too  particular 
in  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  position  of  these 
vessels.  The  subcutaneous  branches  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  perineum  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  any 
special  notice  here.  They  consist  of  small  branches  of  the 
superficial  perineal  artery ,  which  is  also  a  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal pudic,  arising  from  it  just  after  the  hemorrhoidal  are 
given  off. 

The  veins  correspond  to  the  arteries  and  require  no  par- 
ticular notice. 

The  nerves  of  the  perineum  are  mainly  supplied  by  the 
internal  pudiCf  which  enters  this  region  in  company  with  the 
internal  pudic  artery;  and  its  distribution  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  artery.  It  sends  hemorrhoidal  branches  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  to  the  levator  and  sphincter 
ani  muscles.  One  of  its  principal  divisions  is  called  the 
superficial  perineal  nerve,  Fig.  195  (2),  which  passes  forwards  in 
company  with  the  superficial  perineal  artery.  In  the  anterior 
part  of  the  perineum  this  nerve  becomes  subcutaneous  and 
IS  distributea  to  the  skin  in  that  region  and  to  the  scrotum. 
A  small  branch,  derived  from  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  is  also 
distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  perineum  and  scrotum; 
principally,  however,  to  the  latter. 

Before  examining  the  boundaries  and  relations  of  the 
ischio-rectal  fossae,  the  sphincter  ani  and  coccygeus  muscles 
may  be  studied. 
89 


Tlie  spniNCTER  ani.  Fig.  193  (s),  is  nUa^hed,  behind,  M 
tetidiuoua  iibros  to  the  coccyx ;  anteriorly,  to  the  subyufc 


A  Vjbw  ov  tub  Muscles  op  titm  PEiit^eistJM  of  ttte  Male. — 1^  1.  Eiitnt  of  I 
liohift,     3,  2,  Tiiberosiitiof  of  th«  iichin.     3*  Posterior  fiice  af  Iha  eocfyjc*     4,  P& 
tinn  nf  tli«  groBt  «doro-»cii4Li«  ligiimuiiL     5*  AccdlemtMr  urltntj.     6.  Erector  p*tiU 
7.  Tr«D*Ter«mi  perinci     S.  Sphincter  nuL     9.  Lovatot  sinL     10»  M"*(*wlti»  viKty'^ 
gpiia,     I L  Sectioti  of  t^fl  gluUu!  maximus,     12.  Adduetor  lotigriw-     IX  AdHuor^ 

Uomarn  €&ir(?rtio«a  turned  up.    IS.  Sporm^titi  cord  tiirued  tip.     Vii*  Froo  cstitsiii^ 
of  the  peuig  vitb  iti  IntdguiiieitU. 

neons  areolar  tissue,  aad  to  a  fibrous  structure  just  in  froot 
of  the  anus,  called  the  perineal  cmifG^  to  which  the  trans 
versi  perinei  and  the  acceleratores  urinxc  mus^cles  are  ala 
attacheti  It  aurrouads  the  lower  orifice  of  the  rectuoi; 
is  narrow  and  somewhat  pointed  before  and  bchiud  this^ 
openingj  but  an  inch  or  more  broad  on  each  side  of  it,  1% 
presents  an  upi>cr  and  a  lower  border.  The  lower  one 
separated  from  the  skin  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  areola! 
tissue^  while  the  upper  one  is  blended  with  the  fibres  of  th<! 
levator  ani.  The  outer  surface  is  in  apposition  with  the  adi. 
pose  tisiJ^ne  contained  in  the  isehio^rectal  fossa-  It  el 
anus  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  elevates  it ;  it  alsu 
the  trausversi  perinei  in  fixing  the  perineal  ceutre. 
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The  CoccYGEUS,  Fig.  193  (i  o),  is  situated  between  the  pyri- 
formis  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  levator  ani.  It  arises 
from  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  from  the  small  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  coccyx 


The  Artrrirs  of  thr  PRRimEUic;  on  the  Right  Sfde  thr  SirpERFiriAL  Artr- 
RiEs  ARE  SEEK,  AND  09  THE  Lept  THE  Dbrp. — 1.  Tho  pcnis,  coosisting  of  the  curptis 
spongioraiii  nod  corpora  cavernoia.  The  croa  penis  on  tho  left  side  id  cut  through. 
2.  The  acceleratores  nrinao  muscles,  inclosing  tho  bulbous  portion  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum.  8.  The  erector  penis,  spread  out  upon  tho  cms  penis  of  tho  right  vide. 
4.  The  anus,  surrounded  by  the  sphincter  ani  muscle.  5.  The  rami  of  tho  ischium 
and  pnbes.  6.  The  tuberosity  of  tho  ischium.  7.  The  small  sacro-sciatio  lignmont 
attached  by  its  small  extremity  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  8.  The  coccyx.  9.  Tho 
interna]  pudic  artery,  crossing  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  entering  tho  perineum. 
10.  Inferior  hemorrhoidal  branches.  11.  The  superficial  perineal  artery,  giving 
off  a  small  branch,  transverse  perineal,  upon  tho  transvcrsus  perinoi  ihusclo.  1 2. 
The  same  artery  on  the  left  sido  cut  off.  13.  The  artery  of  the  bulb.  14.  The  two 
terminal  brancbos  of  the  internal  pudic  artery;  one  is  seen  entering  tho  divided  ex- 
tremity of  the  cms  penis,  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum;  the  other,  tho  dur- 
salis  penis,  ascends  upon  tho  dorsum  of  the  organ. 

and  the  lower  part  of  tho  sacrum.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form ; 
and  its  attachments  are  aix)neurotic.  Its  inner  and  ui)])er 
surface  corresponds  to  the  rectum.  Its  action  is  to  keep  tlic 
coccyx  in  its  proper  place,  and  to  assist  in  forming  the  lloor 
of  the  pelvis. 

The  ISCHIO-RECTAL  FOSSA  is  wcdgc-shapcd,  and  is  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  deep.  The  thin  edge  looks  up- 
wards and  corresponds  to  the  splitting  of  the  pelvic  fiiscia 
into  the  levator  or  anal  fascia  on  the  inner  side,  and  tlic 
obturator  fascia  on  the  outer  side.    The  base  or  thick  edge  looks 
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downwards,  and  corresponds  to  the  integument.  The  inner 
boundary  is  formed  below  by  the  sphincter  ani  and  above 
by  the  levator  fascia,  which  covers  the  levator  ani  muscle; 
while  the  outer  boundary  is  formed  below  by  the  gluteus 
maximus,  and  above  by  the  obturator  fascia,  which  covers 
the  obturator  intemus  muscle.  The  anterior  boundary  is 
formed  by  a  reflection  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia  up- 
wards to  join  the  deep  perineal  fascia;  as  the  superficial 
perineal  fascia  is  reflected  upwards  it  is  joined  to  the  ante- 
rior border  of  both  the  obturator  and  the  levator  fascia. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  is  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  fascia,  especially  the  upper  part  of  it  The 
posterioT  boundary  corresponds  to  the  gluteus  maximus  and 
coccygeus  muscles,  and  to  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and 
foramina. 

When  the  contents  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  have  been 
removed  and  its  boundaries  carefully  observed,  the  student 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  its  relations  to 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  He  should  do  this  before  he 
has  attempted  to  master  the  anatomy  of  that  portion  of  the 
perineum  which  belongs  to  the  genito-urinary  apparatus. 
As  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  is  now  fairly  exposed,  a  part  of  the 
levator  fascia  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  levator 
muscle.  Having  done  this,  a  portion  of  the  muscle  should 
also  be  dissected  away  when  another  fascia,  ihe  pelvic^  will  be 
observed.  Remove  a  portion  of  this  and  the  sub-peritoneal 
areolar  tissue  together  with  the  peritoneum  itself  will  be  seen. 
Thus  a  clear  idea  of  what  separates  the  abdominal  cavity  from 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa  will  be  obtained.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
besides  the  peritoneum  and  the  sub-peritoneal  areolar  tissue, 
the  bowels  are  separated  from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  simply 
by  the  levator  ani  muscle  and  the  fiascise  that  cover  its  pelvic 
and  perineal  surfaces. 

It  will  now  also  be  observed  that  the  pelvic  fascia.  Fig. 
199  (s),  as  it  descends  from  the  brim  of  tne  pelvis,  divides 
into  three  layers.  These  are  the  obtwrator  (i  a),  the  levatcr  or 
anal  ( 1 5),  and  the  recto-vesical  (8,11).  The^r^^  descends  on  the 
obturator  intemus  muscle,  and  is  attached  below  to  the  ramus 
and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  to  the  great  sacro-sciatic  . 
ligament;  the  second  passes  downwards  on  the  perineal  sur- 
face of  the  levator  muscle  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sphinc- 
ter ani,  where  it  is  frequently  so  thin  that  it  hardly  deserves 
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be  regarded  as  a  distinct  fascia;  the  third  one,  after  cover- 

"ing  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator,  is  reflected  to  the  side 
of  the  rectum,  to  the  bladder,  and  the  prostiite  gland.  Tlie 
la3^llamed  fascia  will  ho  more  particularly  notioed  at  another 
stage  of  the  diaaectlun* 

That  part  of  the  perinmitn  just  dissected  belongs  essentiany 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal;  while  the  part 
tLat  remaiDS  to  be  dissected  belongM  mnre  particularly  to  the 
'^eni to-urinary  apparatus^  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  In  Iter 
I  more  complex  and  difficult  to  be  examined  than  the  former; 
nd  it  should  bo  remarked  hem  that,  although  diflFerent  fasciie 
are  spoken  of,  and  have  distinct  names,  they  are  all  eon- 
tinuous  with  each  other,  and  might  be  regarded  as  eonatl- 
tuting  a  single  fascia  or  aponeurosis. 

By  the  different  reflections  and  attachments  of  the  faaciie, 
ere  aro  formed  four  principal  camiic^  or  pockds.    Two  of 
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TnR  PftRj^^mt,  ArrFft  run  ^Kin  ASift  a  PrtHTKijf  or  till  Srrnuricui*  PunmitAt 
Yk^cia  rtAV: .— ♦*,  a*  F!ufM>rfldii!  porinenl  fii*crlit»     K  AcoclefrttOTvt 
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these  have  already  been  observed;  they  contain  the  levatores 
ani  muscles.  The  other  two,  which  are  situated,  one  above 
and  the  other  below  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  are  now  to  be 
examined.  The  latter  or  lower  one  contains,  besides  some 
fat  and  areolar  tissue,  the  superficial  perineal  vessels  and 
nerves,  the  erectores  penis,  acceleratores  urineB,  and  trans- 
versi  perinei  muscles,  and  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum ;  the  former  or  superior  one  contains  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  including  the  muscles  of  Wilson  and 
Guthrie,  the  prostate  gland,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
vesiculse  seminales. 

The  lower  one  is  formed  by  the  deep  perineal  fascia 
sending  off  a  layer  just  behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
which  passes  backwards  to  the  rectum  and  ischio-rectal 
fossae,  and  then  downwards,  forming  on  each  side  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  by  uniting  with 
the  levator  and  obturator  fasciae ;  it  is  then  reflected  forwards 
beneath  the  transversi  perinei  muscles  and  before  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  to  be  lost  in  the 
scrotum  and  in  the  superficial  fascia  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
part  which  is  reflected  forwards  is  the  superficial  perineal 
fascia;  it  is  attached,  laterally,  to  the  tuberosities  and  rami 
of  the  ischia,  and  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes. 

To  dissect  this  space.  Fig.  196,  two  incisions  should  be  made, 
commencinff  at  a  point  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  front  of 
the  anus  and  extending  them  backwards,  one  to  the  tuberosity 
of  each  ischium  or  near  to  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa.  The  fascia  included  between  these  two  incisions 
is  to  be  raised  and  reflected  backwards  as  far  as  the  anus  and 
the  ischio-rectal  fossae,  but  not  detached  until  its  connection 
with  the  deep  perineal  fascia  has  been  examined;  this  cannot 
be  done  until  the  contents  of  the  space  inclosed  by  it  and  the 
deep  fascia  have  been  dissected.  The  remaining  portions  of 
the  fascia  are  to  be  reflexited  laterally,  and  their  attachments 
to  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes  observed.  The  super- 
ficial and  transverse  perineal  vessels  and  nerves  should  now 
b3  examined. 

The  superficial  perineal  artery^  Fig.  194  (i  i ),  enters  this  space 
just  below  the  transversus  perinei  muscle,  and  passes  for- 
wards along  the  inner  border  of  the  erector  penis  muscle.  It 
is  distributed  to  the  perineum  and  scrotum. 

The  transverse  perineal  artery^  Fig.  194  (i  i ),  arises  sometimes 
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from  the  internal  pudic,  and  sometimes  from  the  preceding 
artery.    It  accompanies  the  transversus  perinei  muscle  to  the 

Fig.  196. 


The  STRUCTimKR  coirrAnasD  bktwkbic  thv  two  Latviib  or  thi  Dbrp  PRRnnsAL 
Fascia. — 1.  The  syiuphjuis  pubi*.  2, 2.  The  rnrni  of  the  pubee  and  ischia.  3,  3. 
The  tober<Mitie»  of  the  iiohia.  4.  A  triangular  portion  of  the  lapcrGcial  fascia 
turned  down,  and  shown  to  be  continuoni  with  the  deep  fascia  (6,  6,  0).  5,  5.  Two 
portions  of  the  superficial  perineal  faseia  reflected  laterallj,  showing  its  connec- 
tion to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia.  6,  6,  6.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  deep 
perineal  faseia,  the  anterior  layer  baring  been  removed.  7.  The  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  eat  across.  8.  The  superior  fascioulas  of  the  compressor  urethras 
muscle  of  one  side.  9.  The  inferior  layer  of  the  compressor  urethrs.  The  two 
fasciculi  (8)  and  (9)  eonititnte  Qnthrie*s  muscle  of  one  side.  10.  The  pubic  por- 
tions of  the  compressorei  arethras,  or  Wilton's  mnaoles.  11.  Cowper's  glands,  partly 
embraced  by  the  inferior  layer  of  the  oompretior  urethras  muscle.  12.  The  internal 
pudic  artery  passing  anteriorly  to  the  origin  of  the  compressor  orethrac.  13.  The 
artery  of  the  bulb.  14.  The  artery  of  the  oorpos  oaTernosnm.  15.  The  arteria 
dorsalis  penis. 

perineal  centre,  supplying  the  integument  and  muscles  in 
front  of  the  anus.  Tne  direction  of  this  artery  should  be 
particularly  observed. 

The  nerves  have  the  same  course  and  distribution  as  the 
arteries,  which  they  for  the  most  part  accompany. 

After  removing  the  vessels  and  nerves  just  examined,  and 
also  the  adipose  substance  and  areolar  tissue,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  usually  found  in  this  space,  the  follow- 
ing muscles  will  be  exposed  and  should  be  carefully  studied. 
A  thin  aponeurotic  fascia^  which  must  not  be  cotifounded 
with  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  will  be  found  investing 
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and  forming  for  each  of  them  a  sheath;  it  is  connected  pos- 
teriorly with  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

The  Erector  Penis,  Fig.  193  (e),  occupies  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  space.  It  arises^  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes,  passes  upwards  and  forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
corresponding  crus  of  the  penis.  It  draws  the  crus  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  probably  facilitates  the  erection 
of  the  penis. 

The  Accelerator  IJRm-fi,  Fig.  193  (s),  is  situated  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  peri- 
neal centre,  and  from  the  raphd  which  extends  forwaras  in 
the  median  line  from  the  centre.  Its  posterior  fibres  pass 
upwards  and  forwards,  embracing  the  bulb,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  deep  perineal  fascia;  the  middle  are  inserted  into  a 
thin  tendon  above  the  urethra  which  is  common  to  the  ac- 
celeratores  muscles;  and  the  anterior  fibres  terminate  in  a  ten- 
dinous expansion  on  the  side  and  dorsum  of  the  penis.  Its 
action  is  to  compress  the  urethra. 

The  Transversus  Perinei,  Fig.  193  (7),  is  a  small  muscle 
which  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  near  the  commencement  of  the  origin  of  the  erector 
penis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  perineal  centre.  It  is  frequently 
absent.  Its  action  is  to  assist  in  keeping  the  centre  of  the 
perineum  fixed ;  and  it  may,  from  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
tend  to  draw  it  slightly  upwards  and  backwards.  A  fesci- 
culus  of  fibres  is  sometimes  met  with  here  which  has  been 
denominated  the  transversus  perinei  alter.  When  present, 
this  small  muscle  is  usually  situated  deeper  than  the  trans- 
versus perinei,  being  covered  in  by  a  thin  layer  of  the 
deep  pe^rineal  fascia.  It  arises  from  the  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  pubes,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  bulb.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  irregular  fasciculi  of  fibres  in  this  space ; 
sometimes  apparently  belonging  to  the  transversus  perinei, 
and  again  to  the  accelerator  urinsa,  or  levator  ani. 

These  muscles  may  now  be  raised,  but  not  detached  so 
that  they  cannot  be  replaced  and  viewed  with  reference  to 
cutting  down  upon  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
The  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  should  be  carefully 
separated  from  the  perineal  centre  without  destroying  the 
deep  perineal  fascia  at  this  point.    A  triangular  sjxice  will 
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be  observed  on  each  side  of  the  bulb,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  triangular  ligament  or  deep  perineal  fascia  will  be  dis- 
tinctly seen ;  by  seizing  hold  of  that  portion  of  the  super- 
ficial perineal  fascia  which  was  reflected  backwards,  and 
making  it  tense,  its  connection  with  the  deep  fascia  will  be 
made  dear.  The  tendency  of  urine  when  it  has  escaped  from 
the  urethra  into  this  space,  to  pass  forwards  into  the  scrotum 
instead  of  passing  backwards  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossas,  will 
now  appear  evident. 

The  artery  of  the  buU),  Fig.  194  (i  s),  should  now  be  sought. 
It  arises  from  the  internal  pudic  between  the  two  layers  of  the 

Fig.  197. 


A   DKBPBR   DUKBOnON   THAIT   THAT  RMPiaSBlfTKD   Hf   Fifl.    195,   THB    PRRIirEAL 
MCBCLBS  BBINO  RBMOVBD  AMD  ALSO  THB  FaT  IH  THB  IbCHIO-RbCTAL  FoMJL.—a,  a. 

SuperflciAl  perineal  faaeta.  6.  Aecelerafcores  urioie.  e,  e.  CrurR  pen  is.  d.  The 
bulb.  «.  Deep  perineal  fMcia.  /,/.  Leiratorea  ani,  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arte- 
ries  and  nenrea.  g.  Sphincter anL  h,k.  Tuberosities  of  iaohia.  k,  k.  Glutei  max- 
imi.  •.  Cowper'fl  gland  of  the  left  fide,  and  the  artery  of  the  bulb  just  in  front 
of  it    1.  Internal  podio  artery.    2,  2.  Superficial  perineal  arteries  and  nerves. 

deep  fascia  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  the  bulb.  It  is  rea- 
dily found  by  cautiously  diviaing  the  layer  that  covers  it  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  corresponding  cms  penis  and  reflecting 
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it  to  the  bulb.  The  internal  pudic  itself  may  be  exposed  at 
the  same  time  in  this  part  of  its  course ;  it  is  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  cms,  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  The 
artery  of  the  bulb  is  distributed  to  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
being  directed,  after  entering  it  from  behina  forwards. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  this  artery,  together  with  the 
transverse  perineal  and  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  has  a 
transverse  direction.  The  transverse  perineal  is  necessarily 
divided  in  the  lateral  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder, 
while  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  avoided  by  not  cutting  too 
far  forwards,  and  the  hemorrhoidal  by  not  extending  the 
incision  too  far  backwards  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  The 
'  superficial  perineal  artery  may  or  may  not  be  cut  in  this 
operation.  The  position  of  the  internal  pudic  may  be  noticed 
at  this  time  with  reference  to  the  same  operation.  It  will  be 
observed  that  it  lies  on  the  outside  of  both  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa  and  the  triangular  space  between  the  bulb  and  the  crus 
penis,  so  that,  occupying  its  normal  position,  it  should  never 
bo  cut  in  entering  the  bladder  through  the  perineum. 

The  arteries  of  this  region  are  subject  to  variations  as  they 
are  in  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Instead  of  one  there 
may  be  two.  arteries  of  the  bulb ;  or  this  artery  may  be  a 
branch  of  some  other  than  the  internal  pudic.  There  may 
be  several  hemorrhoidal  branches,  when  the  one  situat^ 
anteriorly  would  almost  necessarily  be  cut  in  the  lateral 
operation  for  stone. 

The  Glands  of  Cowpeb,  Fig.  197  (*),  should  now  be  ex- 
amined. There  are  two  of  them.  They  are  situated,  each 
one  just  behind  and  a  little  below  the  bulb,  being  inclined 
a  little  to  the  side  of  it.  Each  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
although  they  vary  much  in  this  respect.  They  have  no 
proper  capsules,  but  are  placed  between  the  two  layers  of  the 
deep  perineal  fascia.  They  will  be  found  by  extending  the 
dissection  that  was  made  for  exposing  the  artery  of  the  bulb 
a  little  deeper  and  further  backwards.  They  are  usually 
covered  below  by  some  fibres  belonging  to  the  muscles  of 
Guthrie.  Their  excretory  ducts  open  into  the  urethra,  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  description  of  that  organ.  The  student 
should  not  be  discouraged  if  he  does  not  find  them  in  his 
first  dissection  of  these  parts.  A  third  gland,  situated  below 
the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  close  to  Gowper's  glands,  has  b€«n 
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described,  and  called  the  glcund  of  Intre,  and  named  by  Litre 
the  anii'prostatic  gland. 

Before  proceeding  to  dissect  the  upper  cavity  or  pocket,  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  the  deep  perineal  fiascia,  immediately 
below  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  also  the  levator  ani  muscle. 
The  first  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  corpus  spongiosum 
and  the  urethra  about  an  inch  anterior  to  the  bulb,  and 
dissecting  them  up  as  far  back  as  the  point  where  the  urethra 
perforates  the  fiascia.  A  catheter  or  bougie  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  urethra  where  it  has  been  divided,  and  carried 
into  the  bladder.  When  this  is  done,  the  deep  perineal  fascia 
will  be  seen  attached  above  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  laterally 
to  the  rami  of  the  pubes ;  and  below,  it  will  be  seen  perfo- 
rated by  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  From  its 
shape  and  structure  it  has  been  called  the  triangular  liga- 
ment. It  consists  of  two  layers,  separated  by  the  sub-pubic 
ligament.  Only  one  of  these  can  now  be  seen.  By  means 
of  this  dense  fibrous  membrane  the  urethra,  which  perforates 
it  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  symphysis  pubis, 
is  at  this  point  firmly  fixed  in  its  position.  This  fact  should 
be  carefully  observed  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
instruments  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder. 

Before  examining  the  levator  ani  muscle,  the  continuity  of 
the  deep  perineal  fascia  with  the  superficial  perineal,  the  ob- 
turator, and  the  levator  fasciae  should  be  attentively  studied ; 
also  its  connection  with  the  perineal  centre.  Thus  far  in  the 
dissection  no  part  of  these  fasciae  has  been  cut  away  or  de- 
stroyed so  as  to  prevent  a  review  of  them  being  made, 
which  is  essential  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  them.  To 
examine  the  levator  ani  muscle,  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
should  be  slightly  drawn  down  and  pushed  to  one  side,  while 
some  portions  of  the  fasciae  just  alluded  to,  including  the 
whole  of  the  levator,  must  be  removed. 

The  Levator  Ani,  Fig.  198  (o),  is  a  thin,  broad  muscle, 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  Its 
origin^  commencing  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  extends  back- 
wards across  the  obturator  foramen  to  the  spine  of  the 
ischium.  Anteriorly,  it  arises  from  the  symphysis  pubis  and 
from  the  body  of  the  pubes;  posteriorly,  from  the  body  and 
spine  of  the  ischium;  the  part  of  the  muscle  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  foramen,  arises  from  the  pelvic  fascia,  where  it 

This  hook  is  the  pi 
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splits  to  form  the  levator  and  recto- vesical  fasciae;  a  wliite 
line  may  be  seen  from  the  inside  of  the  pelvis  corresponding 
to  this  line  of  separation.  As  the  fibres  descend,  the  entire 
mnsQle  is  inclined  obliquely  inwards,  towards  the  median 
line  of  the  perineum.  The  insertion  of  its  fibres  extends  firom 
the  coccyx  oehind,  to  the  perineal  centre  in  front.  Those  in 
the  middle  part  are  inserted  into  the  external  sphincter 
and  lower  part  of  the  rectum ;  the  posterior  fibres  into  the 
coccyx  and  a  raphd  extending  from  the  coccyx  to  the  anas; 
and  the  anterior  fibres  into  the  perineal  centre  and  the  rec- 
tum behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  From  the  origin  and 
insertion  of  this  muscle,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  pelvic  surface 
corresponds  to  the  prostate  gland,  the  neck  and  lower  fundus 
of  the  bladder,  the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum;  and  that,  when  both  of  the  muscles  act  together, 
they  tend  to  elevate,  and  at  the  same  time  compress,  these 
organs;  and,  hence,  they  co-operate  with  the  abdominal 
muscles  in  the  evacuation  of  the  fseces,  the  urine,  and  the 
contents  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 

The  upper  cavity  or  pocket  is  formed  by  a  reflection  of  the 
two  layers  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  upwards  to  join  the 
pelvic  fascia  on  the  prostate  gland  and  vesiculae  seminales. 
The  muscles  of  Wilson  and  Guthrie,  or  the  compressores 
urethrae,  are  placed  between  these  two  layers  so  as  to  inclose 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  These  two  layers 
of  fascia  will  be  better  understood  when  the  muscles  jost 
mentioned  have  been  described. 

The    COMPRESSORES,    or   LEVATORES    URETHRB,    Fig.    196 

(s,  0,  1  o),  are  composed  of  two  sets  of  fibres.  Those  which 
compose  the  muscle  of  Guthrie  arise  on  each  side  by  a  short 
tendon  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  near  where  it  joins 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and,  passing  transversely  inwards, 
divide  into  two  layers,  each  of  which  is  inserted  into  a  raphe, 
the  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  extending  from  the  bulb  to  the  prostate  ffland. 
Those  described  by  wSson  form  on  each  side  k  smaU  fas- 
ciculus, which  arises  by  a  narrow  tendon  from  the  back  part 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  about  midway  between  the  anterior 
ligaments  of  the  bladder  and  the  pubic  arch,  and,  passing 
downwards,  is  inserted  into  the  muscle  of  Guthrie.  Both  of 
these  muscles  are  fan-shaped,  being  broader  at  their  insertion 
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than  at  their  origin.  Their  fibres  are  so  intermixed  with 
spongy  tissue,  adipose  substance,  and  bloodvessels,  that  it  is 
often  diflScult  to  obtain  a  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  them ; 
and  the  difficulty  is  not  unfrequently  augmented  by  the  blood 
that  escapes  from  the  vessels  which  are  divided ;  they  are 
also  very  feebly  developed  in  some  subjects;  so  that  if  the 
student  does  not  succeed,  in  his  first  attempt  to  expose  these 
muscles,  in  getting  so  distinct  a  view  of  them  as  he  might 
expect  from  the  description  given  of  them  in  books,  he  should 
not  be  discouraged.  In  the  whole  body  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  region  in  the  dissection  of  which  so  much  qepends  for 
success  upon  the  character  of  the  subject,  as  the  perineum.  If 
the  subject  be  very  fat,  or  the  veins  distended  with  blood,  or 
the  muscles  pale  and  feebly  developed,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  one  to  make  a  satisfactorjr  dissection  or  demonstra- 
tion of  the  parts  found  in  this  region.  As  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra  is  placed  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  muscle  of  Guthrie,  it  will  be  compressed  when  that  muscle 
contracts ;  it  mav  also  be  drawn  downwards,  which,  however, 
is  counteracted  by  the  action  of  the  muscle  of  Wilson,  which 
tends  to  draw  it  upwards.  The  action  of  the  latter  seems  to 
be  in  part  to  steady  the  former.  The  glands  of  Cowper  are 
compressed  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  (juthrie. 
A  thin  layer  of  fascia  will  be  found  separating  the  posterior 
fibres  of  the  muscle  of  Ghithrie  from  the  anterior  fibres  of  the 
levator  ani.  This  intermediate  fascia  is  best  observed  by 
carefully  removing  the  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  levator  before 
the  muscle  of  Guthrie  has  been  disturbed.  Like  all  other 
intermuscular  septa  or  sheaths  of  muscles,  it  varies  very 
much  in  thickness  in  diflerent  subjects. 

Besides  the  compressores  urethxsB  muscles  there  will  be 
found  surrounding  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
an  erectile,  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  also  several  veins  or  a  plexus 
of  veins.  The  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis,  after  perforating  the 
sub-pubic  ligament  and  deep  penneal  fascia,  pass  through 
this  regiouj  close  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  Fig.  198  (14),  to 
reach  the  vesico-prostatic  plexus  of  veins. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  dissection  upwards, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pelvic  fascia  must  be  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  subperitoneal  areolar 
tissue ;  which  can  be  done  by  partly  tearing  and  partly  dis- 
secting them  off.  That  portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia  which 
40 
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corresponds  to  the  iacMo^rectal  fossa  waa  noticed  in  tbe 
examination  of  tbat  fossa.  It  was  tlien  seen  how  the  levator 
and  obturator  fasciae  joined  the  pelvic;  it  now  remains  to  be 


A  Stde  ViKW  fiV  TB*  Vr&CKRA  of  vmh  PrLYH^iHownfG  rni  BraTnijtiTio^^  i 
fan  pERiSK^i.  AND  Fklvic  Fa^ci^.^K  Th*  pjtDphfdi  pubiii.  2*  Tho  bladder. 
3|  3.  Tbe  rcctc^veiicul  fold  of  perltoacum,  pmiiing  rrom  ths  aatorior  iurl»Q«  oftbe 
i-detntu  to  thi}  priffteriur  part  of  tbo  bladdof  ^  from  tbe  upper  pmrl  o^f  t^«  (ttodu*  of 
tbe  bl&dder  it  is  refioeted  uputi  the  abdouitial  p^riot^s,  4.  Tb«  iirat«r.  5,  Th* 
^  TM  deftrsDA  ofossitig  tba  directioxi  of  tb«  urelftr.  6,  The  T«itflii]«  ««iiiliift]la  of  tha 
'  light  tide.  If  7'  Th«  prvtt&t^  gl&tid.  S,  B.  Tho  fi?etIoQ  of  a  Hng  of  dlutie  tiiiii* 
•DoirctiDg  tbe  proitatic  poflioD  of  the  urt^tbrm  at  its  ciommeQeenieQt.  9.  Tbo  pro*- 
tto  portion  of  th«  nnitbra,  1©.  Tbe  membranous  portiDR,  Inoloied  by  (hs  com* 
nor  uretbriD  niuioil«i.  11*  Tbo  oumiudimemi»tit  of  tbe  eorpua  spoDglaiiiai  pfinii^ 
y.  12.  Tbo  Autiirior  ligitincni»  of  tbo  bladder.  13.  The  eJgo  of  ih«  p«lne 
fa«:i&  atlbfl  pc^iQt  wboro  it  is  r^flectod  tipoQ  tbe  rectum.  14.  An  ioteririd  betweoe 
tbo  pelrio  fascia  atid  doe^p  perineal  faaoia,  oocupltd  by  a  plexoi  uf  reifif,  Ik.  Th# 
deep  pertiicftl  fiuda;  iti  two,  layers*  10*  Cowpor'i  glimd  of  Ibo  rigbl  »id«.  IT, 
The  flupQjficial  perin«&1  fMciii,  aaceoding  in  front  of  the  root  of  tbo  penis  tobeoonio 
eontmuoBfl  witb  th«  d^rtoffof  tbo  aorotum  (IS),  19,  Tbo  1  dyer  of  the  deep  ttuclm 
irbiob  is  prolonged  to  tbo  roctum.  20.  Tbo  lovur  p»rt  of  tbe  levator  ani;  iU  flbrti 
are  concealed  by  tbe  anal  faaciA.  2L  Tbo  inferior  aogniflDt  of  tbe  funnel -abaped 
pToceig  giTea  off  from  tbi»  posterior  layer  of  tbo  drop  porinonl  faacia^  wbieh  ii 
eontinuouE  with  tbo  reoto*Teiieal  fascia  of  TyrrvlU  Tbe  atltiobment  of  ibis  IbtatStk 
to  tbe  recto-Tdficai  fold  of  pedtoneuni  is  loea  at  22, 

noticed,  io  tbe  first  place,  how  the  two  layers  of  the  deep 
perineal  fascia,  which  are  placed,  as  has  tieen  seen^  the  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  muscles  of  Guthrie^  in- 
cluding ako  the  membranouB  portion  of  the  urethra,  jbm 
the  pelvic  faaeia.  This  junction  takes  plaec  around  the  neck 
of  the  bladder^  and  usually  on  the  sides  of  the  prostate  gland 
just  below  the  neck.  If  we  examine  tbe  layer  placed  above 
the  musclesj  we  shall  find  that  it  joit^s  the  pelvic  fascia 
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through  the  medium  of  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  pelvic  fascia. 
The  layer  which  is  placed  below  the  same  muscles,  after 
covering  their  under  surface,  is  reflected  to  the  sides  of  the 
prostate  gland  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  where  it  joins 
the  pelvic  fascia  just  behind  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the 
bladder;  so  that  we  find  three  fascise  or  layers  of  fascia, 
uniting  on  the  sides  of  the  prostate  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  forming  a  conjoined  fascia  of  the  pelvic 
and  deep  perineal  fascice.  The  lower  layer  of  the  deep  pe- 
rineal fascia  is  not  only  reflected  over  the  sides  of  the  pros- 
tate^ but  passes  upwards  over  its  lower  surface,  and  also 
over  the  vesiculaa  seminales  so  as  to  inclose  them. 

Fig.  1>9. 


A  Travbtsrsb  Vsbtioal  Sbctxov  or  nm  Pblyis,  showdto  m  pistributiok 
OP  TBB  PsLTic  Faicia. — I.  The  bUddar.  2.  The  TenouU  Mminalis  of  one  side, 
divided  Across.  9.  The  rectum.  4.  The  iliac  fascia,  coTeriog  in  the  iliacas  and 
psoas  muscles  (b),  and  forming  a  sheath  for  the  external  iliac  Tcssels  (6).  7.  The 
anterior  crural  nerve,  excluded  from  the  sheath.  8.  The  peWic  fascia.  9.  Ita  as- 
cending layer,  forming  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  bladder  of  one  side,  and  a  sheath 
to  the  Tesieal  plexus  of  reins.  10.  The  recto-yesieal  fascia  of  Tyrrell,  formed 
by  the  middle  layer.  11.  The  inferior  layer  surrounding  the  rectum  and  meeting  at 
the  middle  line  with  the  fascia  of  the  opposite  side.  12.  The  levator  ani  muscle. 
]  3.  The  obturator  intemus  muscle,  coyered  in  by  the  obturator  fascia,  which  also 
forms  a  sheath  for  the  internal  pudio  yessels  and  nenre  (14).  15.  The  layer  of 
fascia  which  invests  the  under  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  the  anal  fascia. 

The  junction  of  the  deep  perineal  and  pelvic  fasciae 
around  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  is  very 
impoilant  when  viewed  with  reference  to  cutting  into  the 
bladder  through  the  perineum.    It  is  by  means  of  this  con- 
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Bection  that  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  protected  against 
eflusions  of  urine  in  cutting  for  stone*  The  pelvic  faaciai 
where  it  is  reflected  from  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis  to  joia 
the  deep  perineal  on  the  sides  of  the  prostate  gland  and  neck 
of  the  bladder,  forma,  together  with  this  fascia,  a  complete 
septum  between  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  space  in  which 
the  incision  is  made  in  cutting  for  stone.  The  pelvic  fascia 
7?my  join  the  deep  perineal  so  low  down  as  to  leave  hardly 
space  sufficient  for  making  the  necessary  incision  without 
wounding  the  fascia  where  it  is  covered  by  peritoneum.  We 
have  seen  one  instance  in  which  it  appeared  to  us  that  it 
wonld  be  almost  impossible  to  avoid  wounding  the  perito- 
neum in  making  an  incision  sufficiently  large  to  remove  an 
ordinary  sized  calculus.  The  higher  up  the  junction  be- 
tween the  pelvic  and  deep  perineal  fasuias  takes  place,  the 
less  danger  there  will  be  of  injury  bebg  done  to  the  perito- 
neum. What  are  sometimes  called  the  lateral  UtjamejiU  f^ 
the  hladd&r  are  those  portions  of  the  pelvic  £ascia  which 
are  reflected  from  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  to  the  sides  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder*  They  ate  placed  just  behind  the 
anterior  ligaments.  All  the  fascite,  or  the  different  layers  of 
fasciae  belonging  to  thegenito-urinary  apparatus^  and  several 
connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  having 
now  been  examined,  it  will  he  observed  that  these  fascia?  are 
not  only  continuous  with  each  other,  but  they  can  be  traced 
from  the  pelvic  fascia  commencing  above  just  as  weU  as  from 
the  triangular  ligament  or  deep  perineal  fascia  commencing 
below ;  and  this  should  be  done  by  the  student 

Commencing  with  the  pelvic  fascia  and  tracing  it  down- 
wards from  its  origin  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  student, 
after  having  dissected  the  perineum  and  studietl  the  pelvic 
viscera,  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  understanding  its 
connections  mth  other  fasciae,  and  its  relations  to  the  pelvic 
organs.  Anteriorly  he  will  observe  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  reflected  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  to  the  sides  of  the 
prostate  gland,  forming  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  bladfc,  and  also  a  sheath  for  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
vesical  plexus  of  veins;  also  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous downwards  and  forwards  with  the  layers  of  the  deep 
Eerineal  fascia,  as  they  are  placed,  one  above  and  the  other 
elow  the  muscles  of  Wilson  and  Guthrie*  When  the  at- 
tachments of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  to  the  arch  of  the 
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pubes  and  the  rami  of  the  ischia,  and  of  the  pelvic  fascia  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  then  the  manner  in  which  these  fasciad 
are  joined  to  each  other  and  are  connected  with  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  are  observed,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible 
for  any  displacement  of  these  organs  to  occur.  In  tracing 
the  middle  portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  renected  between  tne  rectum  and  bladder  to  join  the 
fascia  of  the  opposite  side,  thus  forming  what  is  called  the 
rectO'Vesical  fascia^  Fig.  199  (lo),  and  behind  this,  to  the  sides 
of  the  rectum,  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  anteriorly  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  The  recto- vesical  fascia  has  been  called 
the  fascia  of  Tyrrell.  It  is  reflected  upwards  on  the  bladder 
in  front,  and  on  the  rectum  behind,  becoming  more  and 
more  attenuated  until  it  disappears  on  the  parietes  of  these 
organs.  As  it  is  reflected  on  the  bladder  it  splits  to  form  a 
sheath  for  the  posterior  part  of  the  vesical  plexus  of  veins. 
Fig.  199  (»).  JBelow,  it  is  joined  by  the  deep  perineal  fascia 
whicL  is  continued  up  behind  the  prostate  gland  and  the 
vesiculse  seminales,  splitting  to  form  a  sheath  for  the  last 
named  bodies,  Fig.  199  (a).  Where  the  pelvic  fascia  is  re- 
flected to  the  rectum,  a  layer  proceeds  downwards  as  far  as 
the  insertion  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  separating  this  mus- 
cle from  the  rectum ;  this  is  continuous  anteriorly  with  the 
deep  perineal  fascia  behind  the  prostate  gland  and  vesicular 
seminales. 

As  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is  continuous 
with  two  layers  which  belong  to  the  perineum,  so  is  the 
middle  portion  of  it;  these  are  the  levator  and  obturator 
fasciae.  The  levator  fascia  is  given  off  from  the  obturator 
rather  than  from  the  pelvic  fascia;  the  continuity,  however, 
remains  the  same.  A  line  having  an  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion is  observed  at  or  just  above  the  origin  of  the  levator 
fascia;  it  is  caused  by  a  thickening  of  the  fascia,  and  gives 
strength  to  the  upper  attachment  of  the  middle  portion  of 
the  levator  ani  muscle.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
levator  and  obturator  fasciae  are  connected  to  the  layer  which 
joins  the  deep  with  the  superficial  perineal  fascia  in  front  of 
the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  the  connection  of  the  two  last-named 
fasciae  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  pelvic  fascia  will  be 
readily  seen. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  pelvic  fascia  passes  behind  the 
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rectum,  dividing  into  two  layers ;  one  for  the  rectum,  which 
is  continuous  anteriorly  with  the  layers  given  off  from  the 
middle  part  of  the  pelvic  fascia ;  the  other  passes  between 
the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  and  the  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac  vessels,  which  appear  to  be  furnished  with  sheaths  from 
this  fascia ;  it  is  finally  lost  in  dense  areolar  tissue  on  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  sacrum.  Between  the  coccygeus  and 
the  levator  ani  muscles  the  levator  fascia  is  joined  to  the 
pelvic  by  a  thin  lamina,  thus  completing  the  cavity  which 
contains  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  fasciae  or  aponeuroses  in  the 
perineum  and  pelvis,  the  term  perineo-pelvic  fascia  might  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  them  generally.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  fascia  which  arises  from  the  anterior  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  continuous  all  around 
with  those  which  have  their  origin  from  the  borders  of  the 
lower  strait  of  the  pelvis,  and  that  in  passing  from  one 
border  to  the  other  they  inclose  certain  organs  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  sitH^  or  they  send  off  processes  which  are  attached 
to  the  organs  contained  in  the  central  part  of  the  pelvis. 


Sect.  IV. — Dissection  of  the  Female  Organs  of 
Generation. 

The  genital  organs  in  the  female  diflFer  so  essentially 
from  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  male,  that  a  separate 
examination  of  them  is  necessary.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  student,  before  he  commences  this  dissection, 
should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  all  the 
parts  within  the  reach  of  inspection.  The  vagina  should  be 
carefuUv  cleansed  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  afterwards  the 
finger  should  be  introduced  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  touch- 
ing the  OS  tincaa  in  sitAj  of  ascertaining  its  distance  from  the 
exernal  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  how  far  the  finger  must  be 
introduced  in  order  to  reach  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  feirly 
of  its  condition.  This  should  be  practised  after  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  so  that  the  relations  of  the 
vagina  to  that  cavity  may  be  observed.  The  relation  that 
exists  between  the  vagina  and  the  peritoneum  is  exceedingly 
important;  every  student  should  observe  this  for  himself. 
The  introduction  of  the  speculum  into  the  vagina,  and  of  a 
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probe  or  bougie  into  the  os  uteri,  may  be  practised  in  the 
dissecting-room  to  considerable  advantage.  It  is,  perhaps, 
equally  important  to  become  familiar  with  the  parts  involved 
in  carrying  an  instrument  through  the  urethra  into  the  blad- 
der. The  student  should  observe  for  himself  what  points  he 
could  rely  on  to  guide  him  in  conducting  the  catheter  to  the 
meatus  urinarius,  and  thence  into  the  bladder.  It  has  happened 
that  through  the  neglect  of  acquiring  the  necessary  familiarity 
with  the  exact  position  of  the  external  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  its  relations  to  the  surrounding  parts,  the  young  phy- 
sician has  been  subjected  to  feelings  of  chagrin  and  mortifi- 
cation, in  consequence  of  his  having  failed  to  introduce  the 
catheter  the  first  time  he  attempted  it  in  his  practice;  or 
if  he  has  not  failed,  he  has  been  compelled  to  make  an  im- 
proper exposure  of  the  person  of  his  patient  in  order  to 
succeed.  One  or  two  hours  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
these  parts,  and  to  the  practice  of  introducing  the  catheter, 
in  the  dissecting-room,  will  be  worth  more  than  all  that  can 
be  learned  from  reading  books  on  this  subject. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  are  divided  into  the 
external  and  internal.  In  the  latter  are  included  the  uterus, 
the  ovaries,  and  the  Fallopian  tubes;  in  the  former,  the  vagina 
and  the  parts  that  constitute  the  vulva,  which  are  the  rmus 
veneris,  the  labia  majora  and  minora,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
commissures,  the  fourchette,  the  fossa  navicularis,  the  clitoris, 
the  vestibule,  the  meatus  urinarius,  the  hymen,  and  the  carun- 
culoB  myrti/ormes.  All  these  parts  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected in  sit'A. 

The  MoNS  Veneris,  Fig.  200  (s),  is  an  eminence  placed 
in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  pubic  bones.  It  is 
formed  by  areolar  tissue  and  adipose  substance,  situated  be- 
neath the  integument,  which  in  adult  life  is  covered  with  hair. 

The  Labia  Majora,  Fig.  200  (i,  i),  are  situated  below  the 
mons  veneris,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rima,  or  the  fissure 
that  leads  to  the  vagina.  Each  consists  of  a  fold  of  the 
integument,  which  contains  a  substance  resembling  the  dar- 
tos  in  the  male,  areolar  tissue  and  fat,  besides  vessels,  nerves 
and  sebaceous  follicles.  Its  free  border  is  round,  and  thicker 
than  its  attached  border;  it  is  also  thicker  above  than  be- 
low. Its  external  surface  is  continuous  with  the  skin  and 
covered  with  hair,  while  its  internal  surface  is  continuous 
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with  tte  mucoua  membrane  of  the  vagitia,  so  that  the  si 
blends  with  the  mucous  membrane  on  its  free  border,  Tii^ 
I  nma  or  opening  between  them  hm  an  elliptical  form.  TbI 
'labia  become  exceedingly  attenuated  during  parturition,  bu 
very  aoon  recover  their  natural  form  and  eonclition,  Froii 
the  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue  which  they  contaim,  the| 
are  very  liable  to  serous  infiltration, 

The  ANTERIOK  and  posterior  commissures  are  situ 
the  former  at  the  anterior  junction  of  the  labia  inajores,  an  J 
the  latter.  Fig,  201  («),  at  their  posterior  junction.  They  are 
merely  the  extremities  of  the  rhna  vulv®. 

The  FOURCHETTE  or  FR,15NULUM  Labioeum,  Fig.  200  h\ 
is  a  small  duplicature  of  the  mucous  ^membrane  placea 

Fig.  200. 


A  Vrew  or  rnv  E:jcTWit?fAi<  Oho  Aits  I5P  (3EirKitATio?<  I3f  thk  V^mow— rttir  VrtT*.! 

BEISTG   PAHTiAi.rv  OPES,— 1,  I,  Liibm   innjom,    S.  Fotircliette,     3.   Mens  r4ttii4ri«»| 
4.  Pr*piJco  nf  ih^  cUtciri*  afouncl  the  glnnif  olitorhJii*     5,  Vcilibufp,      6.  fi,  Ttif 
n^vmphie,     7,  8.  Thcs  byme»,  open  id  \ts  ijentml  portion  and  surrouDdiag  lli«  iisfft-  j 
Ti0T  extfcmlij  of  tbo  rnfiQii,    9,  Tbt*  perlneiim.    10,  The  anm. 

short  distance  behind  the  posterior  commissure.    It  is  fre-l 
quently  lacerated  and  destroyed  during  the  firat  parturition.! 

The  Fossa  Naviculabis  is  a  small  depression  situated  | 
between  the  posterior  commissure  and  the  fourchette. 

The  Labia  Minora  or  Nymph^j  Fig.  200  («,«),  are  folda  ' 
of  the  mucous  membrane  placed  within  the  labia  majora. 
If  they  be  traced  from  below,  they  wiU  be  found  to  com- 
menee,  one  on  each  side,  near  the  middle  of  the  junctioaj 
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of  the  labia  majora  with  the  vagina  and  to  extend  upwards, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  and  approaching  each  other. 
About  tnree-fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  anterior  com- 
missure each  one  bifurcates,  or  divides  into  two  folds,  an 
U2)p€r  and  a  hwer^  which  unite  in  the  median  line  with 
those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  duplicature  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  upper  folds  constitutes  the  preputium 
clitoridtSj  Fig.  200  (4),  while  that  formed  by  the  two  lower 
joins  the  glans  clitoridis,  or  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  clitoris;  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the  freenum  of  tne  pre- 
puce of  the  peni^.  The  nymphae  vary  very  much  in  size  in 
different  persons;  sometimes  they  are  seen  projecting  beyond 
the  labia  majora,  and  then  again  they  are  so  small  that  they 
can  hardly  be  recognized  as  distinct  bodies.  They  contain 
numerous  small  sebaceous  follicle& 

The  Clitoris,  Fig.  208  (7),  corresponds  to  the  penis  in  the 
male.  It  is  placed  below  and  in  front  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  between  the  labia  majora  and  above  the  urethra.  It 
resembles  somewhat  in  its  formation  the  penis.  It  has  two 
corpora  cavernosa,  which  are  connected  by  their  crura  to  the 
rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes.  It  has  no  corpus  spongiosum 
although  it  has  a  glans,  which  is  situated  on  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  corpora  cavernosa;  it  is  composed  of  erectile 
tissue. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  are  formed  nearly  of  the  same  tis- 
sues as  the  corresponding  bodies  in  the  penis.  Each  crus 
has  a  muscle  resembling  m  its  origin  and  insertion  the  erec- 
tor penis.  It  is  called  3ie  erector  clitoridis,  Fig.  203  («).  The 
clitoris,  also,  has  a  suspensory  ligament.  The  clitoris,  like 
the  nymphaa,  varies  greatly  in  size.  It  is  said  to  have  be- 
come very  much  erJargra  under  the  influence  of  certain 
habits,  such  as  constant  titillation. 

The  Vestibule,  Fig.  200  U),  is  a  smooth  triangular 
surface,  bounded  lateraUy  by  ine  nymphae,  below  by  the 
meatus  urinarius,  and  above  by  the  inferior  folds  of  the 
nymphsD.  This  space  should  be  observed  with  reference  to 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter;  for  when  this  surface  is 
found,  there  will  usually  be  but  little  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  exact  position  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  MEATUS  URINARIUS,  Fig.  205  (7),  or  external  orifice  of 
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the  urethra  is  situated  in  the  median  line  and  midway  between 
the  nymphae  and  just  above  the  upper  projecting  edge  of  the 
vagina.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  slight  elevation  or  ridge 
formed  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and,  beneath  this,  by  a 
band  of  nbres  which  cause  a  slight  constriction.  It  is  gene- 
rally closed. 

The  HYMEN,  Fig.  200  (t,  e),  consists  of  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina.  It  varies  in 
shape,  being  sometimes  crescentic  with  the  concavity  looking 
upwards;  and,  again,  consisting  of  a  transverse  band  with  an 
opening  above  and  below  it ;  or  it  may  foi*m  a  ring  having 
an  opening  in  the  centre  with  a  fringea  margin.  It  may  en- 
tirely close  the  external  orifice  of  the  vagina  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  It  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  dissecting-room.  Its  absence  does  not  afford  any 
certain  evidence  of  tne  loss  of  virginity. 

The  CARUNCULiB  MYRTIFORMES,  Fig.  201  (2  5,  25),  are  the 
remains  of  the  hymen.  They  consist  of  small  reddish  bodies 
attached  to  the  sides  and  the  lower  part  of  the  opening  into 
the  vagina. 

Vagina. 

The  VAGINA  is  placed  between  the  vulva  and  the  uterus, 
being  from  four  ana  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  inches  in  length ; 
as  it  is  curved,  with  the  concavity  looking  forwards,  its  pos- 
terior wall  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  anterior.  Its  anterior 
wall  corresponds  to  the  bladder  and  urethra,  while  the  pos- 
terior wall  corresponds  to  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  the 
rectum,  and  the  perineum.  Its  axis  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  larger  above  than  below; 
in  this  respect  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  rectum.  Its  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  are  in  apposition,  although  in  drawings 
they  are  represented  as  separated  some  distance  from  each 
other.  The  cervix  of  the  uterus  projects  into  it  at  its  ^PPer 
extremity,  the  posterior  lip  more  than  the  anterior.  Tnis 
results  from  its  attachment  to  the  uterus  being  a  little  higher 
behind  than  before. 

It  is  lined  by  a  vascular  mucous  membrane.  Transverse 
rugcB  are  observed  on  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  These 
do  not,  like  the  rugae  of  mucous  membranes  generally,  disap- 
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pear  wheu  tho  organ  is  distonfled.    Tbey  are  more  numerous 

on  tlie  superior  than  the  inferior  wall,  and  arcs  more  dii^tinct 
the  infaot  than  in  liie  adult.   There  m  a  longitudinal  ndge 
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Gt^ji  A?(i>  VuLVA^l*  Antorior  f^ew  of  the  titeTai  <ioir«iri^d  hy  Ibu  pcriic^jintiu,  2» 
Its  fmsdm*  3t  Oa«  of  iLs  mperior  bteml  angle*  oe^  iho  or! gin  of  tho  Fftilopmo 
tubffg,  4.  Bid*  of  tho  ittcniB.  5.  &»  Ita  o»ck  embraocid  by  tlio  ur^l"-'''  "J*^!  «f  tbo 
taginft*  ftj  fl>  0p  0,  fl.  The  bro*d  ligiirofinln,  7, 7.  The  ovartc*  lUftWD  ujj  by  hooka 
ubave  tkdr  QAtuml  poAitiotit  S,B.  Tbo  llg&idoDti  whlob  uiiEto  thu  t>v3tri«ii  to  tH? 
utorqff.  9,  9.  Fiill0|imii  tuboa.  10,  l^*  EDlargemiat  nev  ibi^ir  frxtromiUef.  11.  IL 
Thoir  tmasp^r-Bhiipod  moiilbBp  12*  13.  Tbo  pnviliohi,  1^,  I  a,  i3,  13.  Corpora  Am- 
'iri»»ju  Hp  1 1.  Purtioui  tif  th^  flmbrtated  prtKseMoa  nmovrig  to  the  OF*f  iei+  15, 
ictlon  of  uD?  of  tbo  round  lignmBnU.  ID,  15»  1$,  10.  A  LoDgitudinal  p^Hoti  of 
*iift,  17,  17,  Eitemal  sarfsdo  (>f  tb«  rHfim.  19*  lt^<  fu  iuterii*J  Auierior 
.  ID,  Longitudinal  IrntA  funning  a  iorl  of  rftpb£  od  iti  fwateirior  waIK 
TnuiiTfira«  Kt Hokki  or  folds,  21*  Ant4Jrlor  lip  of  tb**  ui  ntt-rL  23.  It*  p«»- 
terior  lip.  33.  Dt  uteri  extftrntim,  34.  ^ermeuia.  2B»  35,  Caruneulue  lu  j>tiformeff 
dr&wD  onU  20.  PoiCofior  oomtolftciritt  of  iht  rulra  fcircibly  dmwn  nut.  3i*  Tlia 
anus,  28.  LAbium  m^jtis  erert«d.  29,20.  Tbe  two  ba1t«#  of  tbe  clitoTii  nnd  the 
biljiu  miofirH  fareibly  Mptrated.  Tho  roetum,  ^m  off  amd  ti«d^  ii  lo^n  bvblnd;  tii« 
'  ladder  «jad  other  p«rti  har«  besQ  removtid  in  front* 


b  tlie  median  line  of  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  wall 
These  are  named  the  columns  of  the  tagma^  Fig,  201  (it). 
The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  a  squamoiis  epithelium* 
It  contains  numerous  follicles  and  papill^i^j  especially  near  its 
external  orifioe.     It  is  continued  into  the  uterus  above,  and 
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prolonged  downwards  to  be  lost  in  the  skin   on  the 
raajora. 

Besides  the  mucous  membrane  the  walls  of  the  iragjn  ^ 
contain  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue  inclosed  In  two  quila  thick* 


Fig.  202, 


FrQKT  VtEWOP  THB  KWKCTILB  STrntrCTTTRKfl  OF TB*  E^tTERXAl-  OnGA?i" 

RATioK  i}t  Tifc  FfiUALK. — a.  Bulbuj  f  ostlbiiiL    i&.  Spb meter  va^jiti*  n. 
VpnouA  plexiif*    /.  Glnds  of  the  olitoria*    j.  Couoectitig  ^vmn.     h.  Dor 
tkie  cUtoria*    JL  V« ins  going  beneath  pu bet.    £,  The  obtartttorvem. 

layers  of  fibrous  structure,  and  outside  of  these  a  lay 
similar  to  the  dartos  in  the  scrotum  of  the  male.  The  erca 
tile  tissue  is  more  abundant  near  tho  external  orifice  tl 
above  near  the  uterus*  The  huM  vestihuU^  Fig.  202  {a\  : 
situated,  one  on  each  side,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina 
between  it  and  the  nymphte  and  vestibule.  They  are  sup-' 
posed  to  be  aualogous  to  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongioe^un 
of  the  penis.  Each  is  about  an  inch  in  length.  They  &i^ 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane* 

The  anterior  wall  is  thicker  than  the  |>osterior,  especialli 
in  the  median  line,  where  the  urethra  is  imbeddea  in  i\ 
The  peritoneum  descends  between  the  rectum  and  vagina 
Fig,  205,  so  as  to  cover  about  one-fourth  of  the  jiostcrior  wa" 
of  the  latter  organ.    The  parietes  of  the  viigina  are 
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on 


stensible,  as  \s  sliowti  in  parturition,    A  part  of  th 

of  the  levatores  ani  muscles,  Fig.  203  (j)^  are  spnmd 
the  sitles  of  the  vagina. 

The  SpniKCTKR  VAom.K  Ml'scle,  Fig.  203  (i),  surrounds 
tho  vagina  close  to  its  external  orilma  It  is  exposed  by  ro- 
moving  tho  Jtitegiinieiit  from  the  perinourn  and  labia  majora. 
Its  fibres  arkti  fniin  the  centre  of  the  iiorinoum,  and,  ]*assing 
upwartls  aud  forw^anJH  on  the  jJidea  oi^  tlie  va^iiiaj  are  mscrttd 
iato  the  corpora  caveriiotta  of  the  clitori,^,  some  tibros  parsing 
on  to  tho  suspensory  ligameiit.  This  musde  is  narrow  at  ita 
origin  and  insertion,  hut  sjircads  out  on  the  parictog  of  the 
,  vagina.  It  corrL*8poiids  to  the  tjacidator  urinal  in  the  penia, 
*  lu  action  is  to  coTkstriet  the  anterior  nriticG  of  the  vagina.  It 
also  cornj tresses?  lh*j  giauil't  of  HarihoUne  or  the  vnlv^-txifjtnal 
glatuk^  two  small  bodies  situated,  one  on  each  side,  between 

Fig.  2(>;i. 


the  fphliictwr  *n»k  aik'l  nvi'i+'"^t*''  f^fjiim:  itmi-ck*  at  the  p**rin.o»l  flmUitt,  ii.  Krorlor 
eUliirUliii.  T.  TU<i  tiliturie,  rovureU  Uy  }1j<  i)r^|)ii£o.  ^*  Trnujfvorsui  pi^rfD^i  inuiflo* 
D.  i^pliiiicter  anf>     10.  h€V9^*»r  am*    ]\.  Tbu  ^ucdb.     12.  Addaoi«»r  ta»gtiii»*    13, 
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the  vagina  and  the  erector  clitoridis.  They  open  by  small 
ducts,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  close  to  the  lateral  and 
posterior  carunculae,  by  which  they  are  usually  concealed. 

The  vulva  is  supplied  with  arteries  derived  principally 
from  the  internal  ana  external  pudic.  The  vagina  receives 
branches  from  the  internal  pudic  and  uterine.  Besides  the  veim 
that  correspond  to  the  arteries,  there  are  several  plexftses, 
belonging  both  to  the  vulva  and  -the  vagina.  Those  of  the 
vulva  communicate  with  the  vaginal,  and  these  again  with 
the  hemorrhoidal.  The  vaginal  are  quite  large;  they  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  vagina.  The  attention  of  the 
student  should  be  directed  especially  to  the  great  vascularity 
of  these  parts,  and  its  influence  on  the  pathological  condition 
of  them. 

The  IJRETnRA,  Fig.  205  (e),  should  be  examined  in  con- 
nection with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  It  is  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  corresponds  to  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  male  urethra.  Its  direction  is 
downwards  and  forwards.  It  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane 
which  presents  longitudinal  folds  and  mucous  crypts.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  spongy  erec- 
tile tissue,  and  this  again  by  a  muscular  layer  of  circular 
fibres.  Some  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  bladder  are 
prolonged  into  the  walls  of  the  urethra.  It  is  susceptible  of 
considerable  dilatation,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  removal 
of  calculi  from  the  bladder.  It  is  in  relation,  above,  with 
the  crura  of  the  clitoris,  with  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the 
bladder,  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  It  perforates  the  deep  peri- 
neal fascia,  and  also  passes  between  its  layers.  The  muscles 
of  Wilson  and  Guthrie  have  the  same  arrangement  as  they 
have  in  the  male. 

The  perineum  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  the 
support  it  affords  to  the  parts  placed  above  it,  and  also  with 
reference  to  parturition.  It  is  wedge-shaped ;  the  thick  end 
or  base  corresponds  to  the  integument,  while  the  thin  end  is 
lost  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum. 

The  bladder,  Fig.  205  (4),  in  the  female  has  the  same  struc- 
ture as  in  the  male.  It  differs  somewhat  in  its  shape,  being 
usually  larger  and  more  globular.  This,  however,  may  be 
owing  to  pregnancy,  and  to  the  habits  of  the  sex,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  the  female.  The  uvula  vesicae 
is  not  quite  so  large  as  in  the  male,  which  favors  the  dis- 
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charge  of  calculi  from  the  bladder  before  they  have  acquired 
too  great  a  size. 

Uterus. 

The  uterus,  Fig.  204,  is  placed  in  the  upper  and  central 
part  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  being 
inclined  forwards  in  those  who  have  not  borne  children,  so 
as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  vagina.  As  seen  in  the  dissect- 
ing room,  it  has,  perhaps,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  under- 
gone some  displacement,  being  most  frequently  inclined 
backwards.  It  does  not  reach  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  is 
frequently  observed  to  be  very  much  below  it.  A  large 
portion  of  it  is  invested  by  peritoneum,  which  covers  the 
fundus,  the  whole  of  the  posterior  and  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  the  anterior  surmce,  the  remaining  fourth  being 
in  contact  with  the  bladder.  The  parts  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum present,  a  free  surface,  which  is  constantly  in  appo- 
sition with  another  surfece  covered  by  peritoneum.  The 
lower  extremity  projects  into,  and  is  embraced  by,  the 
vagina,  which  is  attached  to  it  higher  up  posteriorly  than 
anteriorly.  Each  border  below  the  fundus  nas  attached  to 
it  the  broad  ligament  which  extends,  laterally,  to  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis,  and,  with  the  uterus  and  the  corresponding 
ligament  on  the  opposite  side,  divides  the  pelvic  cavity  trans- 
versely into  two  culs-fk'Sac.  Between  the  layers  which  form 
this  fold  of  peritoneum,  are  found  the  round  ligament,  the 
ovarian  ligament,  and  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  relative 
position  of  each  of  these  parts  should  be  noticed.  Where 
they  are  attached  to  the  uterus  the  Fallopian  tube  is  placed 
above  the  other  two,  and  partly  between  them,  while  the 
ovarian  ligament  is  situated  a  little  lower  than  the  round 
ligament. 

The  round  ligament,  or  Ugamentum  teres,  Fig.  201  (s),  passes 
outwards,  upwards,  and  forwards,  to  the  inguinal  canal, 
through  which  it  passes  to  reach  the  mons  veneris  and  the 
corresponding  labium  majus,  with  which  it  becomes  blended. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  what 
is  called  the  canal  of  Nuck.  It  is  composed  of  a  venous 
plexus,  of  arteries,  of  a  plexus  of  nerves,  and  of  muscular 
fibres.  Its  use  is  said  to  be  to  support  the  uterus,  and  to 
assist  in  keeping  it  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is 
very  evident,  from  its  size  and  structure,  that  it  cannot  con- 
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tribute  much,  if  any,  to  this  purpose.  It  may  place  in  direct 
sympathetic  relation  the  uterus  with  the  external  oi^ns. 

Tne  ovarian  ligament  Fig.  204  (p),  is  about  two  inches  in 
length.  It  is  composed  of  fibro-muscular  tissue,  and  passes 
outwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  ovary.  It  retains  the  ovary 
id  situ. 

The  Fallopian  tvhe^  Fig.  204  {s\  extends  laterally  towards 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis.    It  is  from  four  to  five  or  six  inches 

Fig.  204. 


Posterior  View  of  the  Uterus  ahd  its  Appeitdaoks,  the  Catttt  of  twe 
Uterus  bbinq  shown  by  the  removal  op  its  posi^rior  Wall,  and  the  Vacisa 
BEING  LAID  OPEN. — a.  Fundus,  h,  body,  and  e,  cervix  9i  the  uterus  laid  open.  The 
arbor  vitaa  ia  shown  in  the  cervix ;  at  the  constriction  just  above  it  is  the  os  uteri 
internum,  d.  The  os  uteri  externum.  «.  The  interior  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
vagina.  /.  Section  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  t.  Opening  into  right  Fallopian 
tube,  o,  o.  Ovaries,  p,  p.  Ligaments  of  ovaries,  r.  Broad  ligament.  •, «.  Fallo- 
pian tubes,    t,  t.  Fimbriated  extremities. 

loBg ;  placed  in  the  tipper  border  of  the  broad  ligamoDt,  it 
forms  a  curve  with  the  concavity  looking  downwards  and  a 
little  backwards.  Its  free  extremity  is  usually  observed  close 
to  the  ovary.  When  this  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to 
present  a  fimbriated  arrangement ;  this  is  best  seen  when  it 
IS  allowed  to  float  in  water.  It  is  also  expanded  or  funnel- 
shaped,  which  enables  it  to  grasp  a  part  of  the  ovary,  and  to 
receive  with  greater  certainty  the  ovum  which  is  about  to 
escape  from  that  body.  This  end  of  it  has  been  named  the 
corpiLS  fimbriatumj  Fig.  204  {t),  and  also  the  morsits  dioboli. 
The  Fallopian  tube  is  composed  of  a  serous  or  peritoneal^  a 
muscular  and  a  mxicous  layer.   The  mucous  membrane  is  con- 
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tinuous  at  the  uterine  orifice  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  and  is  blended  at  its  free  extremity  with  the  peritoneum . 
It  affords  the  only  instance  in  the  body  where  a  mucous  and 
serous  membrane  are  continuous,  or  where  a  serous  cavity 
has  an  external  communication.  It  is  covered  with  ciliated 
and  columnar  epithelia;  it  also  presents  longitudinal  rugaj 
or  plicae.  The  muscular  layer  is  a  prolongation  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  uterus.  It  consists  of  a  longitudinal  and 
circular  set  of  fibres.  The  uterine  orifice  will  be  seen  when 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  exposed.  The  fimbriae  are  very 
frequently  met  with  more  or  less  obliterated  by  adhesions  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  uterus  varies  in  size,  and  hence  its  dimensions  vary 
as  given  by  different  writers.  It  is  usually  from  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  breadth,  and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 
In  women  who  have  borne  children  it  is  larger  than  in  those 
who  never  have.  It  is  divided  into  the  fundiLs,  hody^  and 
cervix.  The  fundus.  Fig.  204  (a),  is  the  part  above  the  attach- 
ments of  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  the  cervix,  Fig.  204  (c),  is  ihp 
lower  part,  being  separated  from  the  hodv^  Fig.  204  (6),  or 
the  portion  between  the  fundus  and  cervi:^  by  a  slight  con- 
striction. Its  weight  varies  from  one  to  two  ounces,  accord- 
ing as  it  varies  in  size. 

In  form,  it  resembles  .a' pear  flattened  on  two  sides,  being 
a  little  more  convex  pyiteriorly  than  anteriorly.  The  cervix 
is  constricted  at  both  ends,  being  shaped  like  a  wine-cask. 
The  part  that  projects  into  the  vagina  is  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse fissure  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  lip.  The  latter 
is  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  former,  but  appears,  when  exa- 
mined in  sUii^  to  be  a  little  more  prominent,  or  to  project  a 
little  more  than  the  former,  whicn  is  owinff  to  the  vagina 
being  inserted  higher  on  the  cervix  behind  than  in  front. 
The  vaginal  orifice  has  been  called  the  os  uteri,  os  uteri  exter- 
num,  or  os  tincce,  Fig.  204  (rf),  from  a  fancied  resemblance  it 
has  to  the  mouth  of  the  tench  fish. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  student  should  obtain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  when  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  state,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  detect  any 
deviation  from  a  strictly  physiological  condition.  The  time 
has  been  when  a  student  could  graduate  in  a  respectable 
institution  without  feelinir  that  he  might  be  required  at  a 
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very  early  period,  or  perhaps  at  any  period  in  hia  ptactid 
to  iDBp^t  the  oerTix  of  the  vvomb^  £md  determine  its  csomd 
tJon  in  regard  to  health  or  diseiiae.    No  one,  howoTer,  co" 
do  this  at  the  present  time  without  proving  talse  to 
and  to  thoac  who  shall  confide  in  his   professional  ^ 
Drawings  prepared  by  the  most  skilful  artists  may  be 
his  reach,   but  they  alone  shoulcl   not   satisfy"  his  dt 
for  accurate  knowledge.    They  may  be  invalu   '  ' 
but  should  never  be  relied  on  exclusively  as  *^t.  cs! 

natxire.    Is  there  not  just  reason  to  apprehend  tliat  tl^e  ' 


Fig.  205. 


publi,  to  tlio  uj)[Jor  part  of  wbicli  llio  tcndun  nf  the  ft^tUm  iuw^pIi*  T?  uttnf  he«L    2,  Th 
ftbdomuial  pt^rietc».     3.  Tho  collect|4:>ii  of  fat,  running  tbcM'  r  ilie  » 

T«t)eria.    4,  Tho  uduary  hlnddor.     &,    The  entranoe  f>f  iL'  r*     tt» 

iKDrtial  of  the  urethra,  coqyorUJ  mii>  a  mere  liaimre  by  the  pui    ui  ita  i 

7.  The  me*tas  urinarluff.  S.  The  ditori*,  with  its  prwpyliam,  riiTirt«i  thnmg 
mitidle^  9.  The  left  nympha.  1ft,  The  left  hhmtn  mnjui.  IL  Thv  m^iktami 
iraginiLt  tjftrroffcd  by  the  coDlruet^^^n  of  it*  |f|jbiEoteT*     12.  Tli-  [hi<r  i 

upon  which  the  tmnNverse  rui^io  firo  flpparc^iit  13*  The  thi 
betwepn  the  ba§o  of  the  bladder  t\ud  the  vagina,  14.  The  i^.  ..  .  ,  :ir*t  _ 
tween  the  TAgioA  and  rectum*  1^»  The  pertneam.  16.  The  os  uteri,  IT.  C^nrli 
nieri.  IS*  Tho  fund»ii  uteH.  The  envlty  of  tho  utertia  is  f*?*^?*  in  ibe  (^nire  ^ ' 
tho  wrgnn.     11^.  The  reottim»  fili»wifiif  ihetJi^poeitioD  ofilAmii'  2 

Tbu  Jiimfi.     21.  The  upper  pnft  of  tho  ffctism,  bvcfti^d  by  the  .  Th§ 

rpctfi-atermo  fulJ  of  liw  ]tenlimi;uin.    23.  The  ntoro- re  steal  foL  ■ .    _  :_    ...   .   .,c 
of  the  perltoDcum,  fmm  the  nf^cx  of  thp  bkdilpr,  upnii  tho  untehiiSt  te  ihe  ioi; 
turfaeo  of  the  nU  JomiDal  pKriolea.    2£.  Th^  la.ai  lam  bar  Tertvbra*    26,  The  i 
37.  Thi)«]o«ojx. 
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cera  contained  in  tbe  pelvis  receive  altogether  too  small  a 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  student  in  the  dissecting-room, 
the  only  place  where  a  proper  knowledge  of  them  can  be 
acquired? 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  may  be  exposed  by  simplv  mak- 
ing a  vertical  incision  through  its  parietes^  and  iorcibly 
separating  the  cut  edges,  or  it  may  be  done  by  making  a 
transverse  vertical  incision,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 

?arts,  one  being  the  anterior  and  the  other  the  posterior  half, 
'he  walls  of  the  uterine  cavity  vary  in  thickness  at  difterent 
points.  Where  the  Falloj)ian  tubes  join  them,  they  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  lines  thick ;  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  are  from  four  to  six  lines  thick ;  the  walls  of  the  cervix 
are  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  body.  Like  the  vaginal,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterine  cavity  are  con- 
stantly in  apposition.  Owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  the 
walls,  the  cavity  is  comparatively  very  small.  It  has  the  shape 
of  a  curvilinear  triangle,  the  superior  angles  corresponding  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  lower  angle  to  the 
OS  uteri  internum^  or  isthmus  uteri,  Fig.  204  (c),  the  opening  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  cervix,  or,  S  the  latter  be  included, 
the  OS  externum.  The  mucous  membrane  is  very  thin  and 
delicate,  so  much  so  that  its  existence  has  been  denied  or 
doubted  by  some.  It  is  more  vascular  in  the  body  than  in 
the  cervix,  especiallv  during  the  menstrual  period.  In  the 
cervix,  a  vertical  ridge  or  column  is  observea  in  the  median 
line  both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  wall,  from  which  pro- 
ceed other  ridges  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The  term  arbor  vitce 
uterina,  Fig.  204  (e),  has  been  employed  to  designate  this 
appearance.  It  commonly  becomes  less  apparent  after  the 
first  parturition,  although  not  necessarily  so.  Numerous  fol- 
licles may  be  noticed  in  the  cervix,  especially  near  its  external 
OS,  and  some  in  the  body.  They  have  been  named  the  ovula 
of  Naboth  from  the  circumstance  that  Naboth  happened  to 
observe  them  in  a  diseased  condition,  and  thinking  tney  were 
ovula,  described  them  as  such. 

The  openings  that  lead  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  Fig;  204 
(e),  are  so  small  that  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  cavity  is  elongated  towards  them  so  as  to 
form  comua. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus  is  hard,  dense,  and  of  a 
grayish  color.  It  consists  of  fibres,  which,  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  uterus,  cannot  be  traced  on  account  of  their  compact- 
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ness  and  interlacing  apparently  in  every  direction.  They 
are  non-striated,  and  hence  belong  to  those  of  organic  life. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  body  in  a  superficial  and  a  deep- 
seated  layer.  Anteriorly  and  posteriorly  the  superficial  have 
a  longitudinal  direction;  laterally  they  are  oblique,  and  are 
prolonged  into  the  round  and  ovarian  ligaments,  and  into  the 
walls  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  deep-seated  are  arranged  in 
the  form  of  two  hollow  cones,  the  bases  of  which  correspoud 
to  the  median  line,  interlacing  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite 
side,  while  the  apices  surround  the  cornua,  and  extend  into 
the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the  round  and  ovarian  ligaments. 
The  cervical  portion  of  the  muscular  coat  consists  of  circular 
fibres  which  interlace  and  cross  each  other. 


The  Ovaries. 

The  ovaries^  Fig.  204  (o),  are  the  analogues  in  the  female, 
of  the  testes  in  the  male.  There  are  two  of  them,  one  on 
each  side.  Each  is  placed  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament,  behind  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  about  two  inches 
from  the  uterus,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  the  round  and 
broad  ligaments.  It  is  a  small  oval  body  flattened  on  the 
sides  from  before  backwards.  They  increase  in  size  during 
pregnancy,  and  like  the  testicles,  become  atrophied  in  old 
age.  Their  anterior,  posterior,  and  upper  surfaces  are  free. 
One  or  more  of  the  fimbriae  are  usually  attached  to  their 
outer  extremities.  Immediately  under  the  peritoneum  is  a 
thick,  dense,  fibrous  coat,  corresponding  to  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea  of  the  testicle.  The  peritoneum  adheres  to  this  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  adheres  to  the 
testicle.  From  the  inner  surface  fibrous  bands  are  sent  in- 
wards into  a  cellulo-vascular  substance  named  the  stroma. 
Besides  the  fibrous  and  serous  coats  there  is  a  vascular  one, 
similar  to  the  tunica  vasculosa  of  the  testicle.  Throughout 
the  stroma  are  distributed  the  Oraafian  vesicles;  they  vary 
very  much  in  size  and  number.  They  can  be  best  observed 
just  after  parturition,  when  the  ovaries  are  soft  and  swollen. 
Each  vesicle  consists  of  two  coats,  an  external  and  internal, 
and  contains  a  yellowish  fluid  and  an  ovum.  When  a  vesicle 
ruptures,  and  the  ovum  escapes,  the  remains  of  the  vesicle,  it 
it  is  supposed,  forms  a  brownish-yellow  body  called  corpus 
luteum. 
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The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are  no- 
ticed in  the  dissection  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  pelvic 
cavity. . 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

Sect.  I. — Dissection  of  the  Anterior  Part  of  the  TniGir. 

The  position  and  connections  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
femoral  or  crural  hernia  are  such  that  the  examination  of 
them  naturally  precedes  the  general  dissection  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thigh;  hence  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe 
again  the  parts  which  have  been  examined  specially  as  well 
as  in  their  relations  to  femoral  hernia. 

Anatomy  op  Femoral  Hernia. 

In  femoral  or  crural  hernia  the  bowel  protrudes  under 
Poupart's  ligament,  near  its  insertion  into  the  spine  and  crest 
of  the  pubic  bone.  The  parts  which  are  involved  in  this 
form  of  hernia  are  situatea  below,  behind,  and  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  Those  below  it  are  the  skin,  the  superficial 
fascia  including  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  which  are 
found  in  it,  the  fascia  lata  and  the  infundibuliform  sheath  of 
the  femoral  artery  and  vein ;  behind  it  are  found  the  psoas 
magnus  and  iliacus  internus  muscles,  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  the  external  iliac  artery  and  vein,  the  infundibuliform 
sheath,  and  the  femoral  ring ;  above  it  and  in  the  abdomen 
are  the  peritoneum,  the  sub-peritoneal  areolar  tissue,  and  the 
fasciae  transversalis  and  iliaca. 

The  parts  in  the  thigh  below  Poupart's  ligament  can  be 
exposed  without  opening  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  but 
the  dissection  of  the  parts  placed  behind  and  above  it,  require 
this  cavity  to  be  opened.  The  integument  must  be  dissected 
off  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh. 
This  may  be  done  by  making  an  incision  through  the  skin, 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
directly  downwards  to  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  and 
then  extending  it  transversely  across  to  the  inner  side  of 
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Fig.  206. 


the  thigh.  It  is  supposed  that  tke 
parts  in  the  inguinal  region  have  al- 
ready been  dissected,  so  that  no  bw 
incisions  will  be  required  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament. 

Having  exposed  the  sup)erficial  fas- 
cia, the  student  should  now  look  for 
the  subcutaneous  vessels,  nerves,  an*! 
lymphatic  glands  in  this  region. 

The  arteries  are  the  arteria  ad  cutem 
abdominis,  the  external  circumflei 
ilii,  the  superficial  external  pudic,  and 
the  inguinal  branches.  They  all  arise 
a  short  distance  below  Pou  part's  liga- 
ment ;  sometimes  two  or  three  of  them 
arise  by  a  common  trunk. 

The  arteria  ad  cutem  abdominis^  or 
superficial  epigastric^  Fig.  206  (a), 
passes  upwards  and  inwards  overPou- 
part's  ligament,  in  the  direction  of  the 
umbilicus.  It  is  distributed  to  the 
integument. 

The  superior  external  pudic,  Fig.  206 
(i6),  goes  inwards  to  supply  the  in- 
tegument on  the  pubes,  the  penis,  and 
the  scrotum. 

The  external  circumflex  Hit,  Fig.  206 
(i  6),  passes  outwards  towards  the  an- 
terior superior  spinous  process  of  the 

A  ViKw  OF  THE  Anterior  and  Inner  Aspect  op  the  ThioHi  showdio  tr 
Course  and  BRANcnES  of  the  Femoral  Artery. — 1.  The  lower  part  of  tbt 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  mnsole ;  its  inferior  margin  is  Poapart's  liga- 
ment. 2.  The  external  abdominal  ring.  3,  3.  The  apper  and  lower  parts  of  tlie 
sartorius  muscle;  its  middle  portion  having  been  removed.  4.  The  rectos.  5.  The 
vastus  intcnius.  6.  The  patella.  7.  The  iliacns  and  psoas;  the  latter  b«B{ 
nearest  the  artery.  8.  The  peotineus.  9.  The  adductor  longas.  10.  The  tendi- 
nous canal  for  the  femoral  artery  formed  by  the  adductor  magnus  and  rastna  ia- 
ternus  muKclc?.  11.  The  adductor  magnus.  12.  The  gracilis.  13.  The  tendoa 
of  the  semi-tcndinosus.  14.  The  femoral  artery.  16.  The  external  circamflez 
ilii  artery  taking  its  course  along  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  2.  The  superficial  epigastric  artery.  16.  The  two  external  pndic  arteries, 
superior  and  inferior.  17.  The  profunda  artery  giving  off  18^  its  external  eircamflez 
branch ;  and  lower  down  the  three  perforantes.  A  small  portion  of  the  internal  ctr> 
cumflcx  artery  (8)  is  seen  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  femoral,  just  below  the 
deep  external  pudic  artery.  19.  The  anastomotica  magna,  descending  to  the  knee, 
upon  which  it  ramifies  (6). 
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^    ilium,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  integument.  Fig.  208. 

"     The  inguinal  branches  supply  the  lymph- 


Fig.  207. 


Plan  op  tbb  Cutanbous  Nbrves  on  thk  Front  op 
THE  Thioh. — 1,  2.  Branches  of  the  superior  and  mid- 
dle muBculo-outaneoua  nerres.  3,  3.  Branchea  of  exter- 
nal oatanooos  nenre.  4.  Branchei  of  middle  cataneooi 
nerve.  5,  5.  Internal  cutanooai ;  the  lower  number  re- 
fers to  the  anterior  division  of  this  nerve.  6.  Long  or 
internal  saphenous  nervoy  when  become  subcutaneous. 
7.  Crural  branch  of  the  genito^rural  nerve. 

atic  glands   and  areolar  tissue  in  this 
region. 

The  principal  vein  is  the  internal  sa- 
phenous^  Fig.  208.     This  is  situated  on 


Saphenous  Opening  in  the  Fascia  Lata,  Internal  Saphenous  Vein,  Ac — 
I.  Saphenous  opening,  a.  External  epigastric  vein.  h.  External  pudic  vein.  r. 
Superficial  circumflex  ilil.    d.  Beginning  of  external  saphenous  vein. 
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tUc  inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  i\i\g\  and  lies  olofte  i 
the  fascia  lata.    It  receives  JK*veral  braiichesi  ¥l^*  207  (a,  ^,  c^ 
some  of  wbich  accompany  the  nrteriei?  alrt^aiiy  desoril>t?d. 

The  nerves  (Fig.  207)  are  derived  from  the  lumbar  plexus, 
the  genito-cnjiral,  and  the  anterior  cmraL  They  penetrate 
the  fascia  lata  obliquely  at  dilTerent  points^  and  after  run- 
ning some  disUnce  tliey  leave  it  to  becorue  subcutaneous. 
The  inleguoient  ou  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  tlngii 
is  supplied  principally  by  three  branches.  One  of  ibetn,  a 
hmncii  of  the  sfq^erior  niusculo^cutant^om^  reaches  the  thigh 
through  the  external  abdominal  ring;  another  one,  a  If  ranch 
of  the  genitO'Cruralj  passes  through  the  fascia  hita  just  be- 
low the  middle  of  Poupart^a  ligament;  the  third  one,  a 
branch  of  i\ie  vifenor  mu.'^ctih-cutmimus  or  the  cxkrnal  cnta- 
neom  mrvCj  pierces  the  ndSiia  beluw  the  anterior  suju^rior 
e[iinoas  process  of  the  ilium.  The  middle  cutaneous  nerve 
sometimesbetomes  subcutaneous  ucar  the  junction  of  the  up* 

Scr  with  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  but  usually  lowar 
own*    Very  little  imporLance  ia  attached  to  these  nerves  in 
connection  with  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia. 

The  lymphfTlff  fjlantis^  Fig,  148  (^^  ^^®  divided  into  the 
dktp  and  superficial ;  the  ftyrmer  are  placed  beneath  the  ftiseia 
lata,  and  the  latter  are  imbedded  in  tlie  superficial  faaeia. 
The  supcrlicial  are  again  divided  into  the  sajm-ir/r  and  in/i?- 
nor ;  the  superior  lie  along  Poupart's  ligament,  some  abovo 
and  others  below  it ;  the  inferior  are  situated  near  the  saphe- 
nous vein*  The^e  glands  are  frequently  found  enlarged,  so 
that  the  student  can  often  get  in  his  dissection  a  distinct 
view  of  their  location.  They  vary  in  number  in  dillerent 
subjects;  sometimes  several  are  joined  together,  Tlie  super* 
i:JciaI  lymphatics  of  the  penis  pass  through  the  glands  situated 
1|tiear  Ton  part's  ligament,  and  hence  the  liability  of  thc^  to 
"become  allected  in  venereal  disease* 

The  superficial  fascia  should  now  be  removed*  It  may  Im 
raised  and  reflceted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skin  was;  or 
it  may  be  turned  off  from  above  downwards  and  from  within 
outwards.  The  saphenous  vein  must  be  dissected  out  as  far 
up  as  where  it  enters  the  saphenous  opening,  cutting  it 
across  below  but  not  above,  as  its  connection  with  the  infun- 
dibuliform  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  should  be,  for  the 
present,  preserved.  In  raising  the  superficial  tascia  in  frotil 
of  and  around  the  saphenous  opening,  it  will  bo  found  la 
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contain  more  or  less  fibrous  tissue  which  connects  it  firmly 
to  the  fascia  lata,  especially  to  the  surface  of  the  falciform 
process  and  its  crescentic  border.  Sometimes  this  connection 
between  the  two  fascisB  is  so  intimate  that  in  separating  them 
it  seems  more  like  making  an  artificial  division  than  follow- 
ing any  natural  line  of  separation.  On  account  of  its  fibrous 
character,  its  close  connection  to  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  nu- 
merous small  openings  in  it  for  the  transmission  of  lympha- 
tics, this  part  of  the  superficial  fascia  has  been  described  as  a 
distinct  fascia,  under  the  name  oi  crihrifomi  fascia.  There  is 
no  good  reason,  however,  why  it  should  be  so  regarded  or 
described. 

To  raise  the  superficial  fascia  in  any  part  of  the  femoral 
region  without  getting  through  the  fascia  lata  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care,  and  more  particularly  if  the  subject  happens 
to  be  fat.  No  student  should  attempt  to  remove  it  with  the 
expectation  of  preserving  the  subjacent  parts  entire  unless 
he  has  previously  obtain^  a  clear  idea  of  them  from  books 
or  previous  demonstrations.  The  parts  which  require  the 
most  care  not  to  injure  in  the  dissection  are,  the  falciform 
process  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  its  crescentic  border, 
Hey's  ligament,  and  the  infundibuliform  sheath  where  it  cor- 
responds to  the  saphenous  opening,  and  is  perforated  by  the 
saphenous  vein.  In  his  first  dissection  of  this  region,  the 
student  had  better  remove  the  superficial  fascia  corresponding 
to  these  parts  piecemeal. 

The /otfCMX  toto.  Fig.  160  (i  7),  Fig.  208,  is  the  proper  invest- 
ing membrane  of  the  thigh.  It  is  aponeurotic  in  structure, 
resembling  in  some  parts  a  broad  tendon.  It  forms  a  common 
sheath  to  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  furnishes  septa  which 
pass  between  them  and  separate  them  from  each  other.  It 
will  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time  as  the  dissection  of  the 
thigh  is  continued.  In  the  region  which  is  now  being  exa- 
mined, it  constitutes  a  most  important  feature  in  the  anatomy 
of  femoral  hernia.  An  opening  occurs  in  it  just  below  the 
inner  portion  of  Poupart  s  ligament,  through  which  the  in- 
ternal saphenous  vein  passes  to  open  into  the  femoral  vein, 
and  through  which  the  bowel ,  escapes  in  femoral  hernia. 
This  orifice  is  named  the  sap/ienous  opening,  Fig.  148  (20). 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  formed  is  a  little  complex;  or,  it 
is  apt  to  appear  so  to  the  student. 

In  describing  this  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  it  must  be  pre- 
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sumed  that  the  dissector  has  some  knowledge  of  the  muscles 
and  vessels  situated  heneath  it,  also  of  Poupart's  ligament 
including  Gimbernat's,  and  of  the  infundibuliform  aheath 
of  the  vessels. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  the  saphenous  opening. 
The  portion  which  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
opening  is  named  the  pubic  or  pectineal^  and,  that  placed 
on  the  outer  side  and  above,  the  sartorial  or  iliac  portion. 
Below  the  opening  the  fascia  is  continuous  from  one  side  of 
the  thigh  to  the  other. 

The  piibic  portion  is  usually  quite  thin,  and  lies  directly 
on  the  adductor  longus  and  pectineus  muscles.  It  is  attached, 
above,  to  the  body,  the  spine,  and  the  pectineal  line  of  the 
pubic  bone ;  externally,  it  dips  down  behind  the  infundibu- 
liform sheath,  and  of  course  behind  the  femoral  vein  and 
artery  which  the  sheath  incloses. 

The  iliac  portion  lies  on  the  sartorius,  iliacus  internus  and 
psoas  magnus  muscles,  and  the  infundibuliform  sheath  with 
its  inclosed  vessels,  and  in  front  of  the  femoral  ring.  It  is 
attached,  above,  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  procei^  of 
the  ilium,  and  to  the  lower  border  of  the  whole  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  including  Gimbernat's.  Internally,  it  forms  the 
outer  and  upper  boundary  of  the  saphenous  opening.  This 
border  is  curved  with  the  concavity  looking  to  the  pubic 
side  and  somewhat  downwards ;  the  term  crescerUic  has  been 
applied  to  it. 

That  portion  of  the  fascia  which  lies  in  front  of  the  vessels 
and  the  femoral  ring  is  named  i\iQ  falciform  process^  while  that 
portion  of  the  process  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  ring 
is  called  Hei/s  ligament.  Hey's  ligament,  then,  is  under- 
stood to  ^be,  simply  the  smaU  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
which  lies  in  front  of  the  femoral  ring  and  is  attached  to 
the  border  of  Qimbernat's  ligament,  and,  by  a  narrow  point, 
to  the  pectineal  line.  » 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  infundibuliform  sheath  and 
the  femoral  vessels  lie  behind  the  iliac  and  in  front  of  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata;  and  that  the  saphenous 
opening  is  formed  by  the  division  of  the  fascia  lata  into  these 
two  portions. 

The  saphenous  opening^  Fig.  148  (2  0),  is  of  an  oval  form 
with  the  narrow  extremity  directed  upwards.  The  hioer 
boundary  is  named  the  semilunar  margin^  and  is  formed  by  a 
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doubling  of  the  fascia  on  itself;  it  is  easily  found  by  trac- 
ing the  saphenous  vein  upwards.  The  outer  and  upper 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  crescentic  border  of  the  falciform 
process.  This  does  not  always  present  a  well-defined  mar- 
gin. It  may  usually  be  found  by  drawing  the  semilunar 
margin  downwards  with  the  forceps  or  tenaculum,  and  thus 
making  it  tense.  The  inner  boundary  is  formed  by  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  pectineal  portion  of  the  fascia. 

In  dissecting  the  saphenous  opening,  the  student  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  femoral  vessels  are  not  to  be  exposed, 
as  it  would  destroy  the  infundibuliform  sheath  which  has  not 
yet  been  examined.  The  saphenous  vein  perforates  the 
sheath,  and  hence  it  should  not  be  traced  at  this  stage  of  the 
dissection  further  than  to  the  saphenous  opening. 

The  parts  in  the  abdomen  should  now  be  examined.  As 
they  have  already  been  described  in  detail  in  connection 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  abdomen,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  notice  them  now  in  their  relations  to  hernia.  They 
consist  of  the  peritoneum,  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue, 
and  the  fasciae  transversalis  and  iliaca. 

The  peritoneum  is  the  most  internal  layer,  lying  next  to 
the  bowels.  It  presents  a  depression  or  fossa  bounded,  on 
the  outer  side,  by  a  fold  caused  by  the  remains  of  the  umbili- 
cal artery  of  the  foetus  projecting  inwards,  and  below  by  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubic  bone.  This  fossa  corresponds 
to  the  femoral  ring. 

The  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  is  placed  between  the  peri- 
toneum and  the  fasciae  transversalis  and  iliaca.  It  connects 
the  peritoneum  and  these  fasciae,  and  contains  the  epigastric, 
the  spermatic,  and  the  external  iliac  vessels,  also  the  vas  defer- 
ens, the  genito-crural  nerve,  and  lymphatics.  It  is  not  equally 
diftused  between  these  membranes,  but  is  more  abundant  in 
some  places  than  in  others.  It,  together  with  a  lymphatic 
gland,  fills  the  crural  canal;  this  part  of  it  forms  what  has 
improperly  been  called  the  septum  crurale.  This  tissue  is 
always  carried  down  by  the  bowel  in  hernia,  and  is  then 
converted  into  a  well-marked  membranous  layer  which  has 
been  designated  the  fascia  propria.  This  should  now  be  care- 
fully dissected  off  from  the  fasciae  and  the  other  parts  be- 
neath it.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  transversalis  and  iliac 
fasciae  are  united  along  Poupart's  ligament  from  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  near  the  external 
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iliac  artery,  thus,  closing  the  space  between  the  ligament  and 
the  iliacus  iDtemus  and  psoas  magnus  muscles;  but  betweei 
the  point  where  the  junction  of  the  two  fasciae  ceases  on  Pou- 
part  s  ligament  and  the  spine  of  the  pubic  bone,  or  rather 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  a  large  opening  is  observed  between 
Poupart's  ligament  in  front  and  the  os  pubis  behind.  In- 
stead of  the  fascisD,  however,  terminating  at  the  margin  of 

Fig.  209. 


A  Section  op  the  STBrcTnRES  which  pass  brnrath  the  FeiroitAi.  Ancm. — ^1. 
Ponpart'8  ligament.  2,  2.  The  iliae  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  attached  aloof  tk« 
margin  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  along  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  spiM 
of  the  OS  pubis  (3).  4.  The  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  continnous  at  (3)  with 
the  iliao  portion,  and  passing  outwards  behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  to 
its  outer  border  at  5,  vrhero  it  divides  into  two  layers;  one  is  continuoas  with  the 
sheath  of  the  psoas  (6)  and  iliacus  (7);  the  other  (8)  is  lost  upon  the  capsule  of  the 
hip-joint  (9).  10.  The  anterior  crural  nerve,  inclosed  in  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  asd 
iliacus.  11.  Gimbemat's  ligament.  12.  The  femoral  ring,  within  the  femorsl 
sheath.  13.  The  femoral  vein.  14.  The  femoral  artery:  the  two  vessels  and  the 
ring  are  surrounded  by  the  femoral  sheath,  and  thin  septa  are  sent  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath,  dividing  the  artery  from  the  vein,  and 
the  vein  from  the  femoral  ring. 

this  opening,  they  are  prolonged  downwards  to  the  extent  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  forming  a  sort  of  a  pouch  open  at 
the  lower  end  for  the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels.  This 
pouch  is  divided  lengthwise  into  three  compartments  or  canals, 
Fig.  209  (i  *),  by  two  fibrous  septa  which  pass  from  its  anterior 
to  its  posterior  wall.     The  external  iliac  artery  passes  through 
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the  outer,  and  the  external  iliae  vein  the  middle  one,  while 
the  inner  one,  which  is  shorter  than  the  other  two,  is  occupied 
by  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  and  a  lymphatic  gland,  and  is 
named  the  crural  canal.  The  pouch  itself  is  the  infundibxdi- 
form  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  noticed  in  the  dissection  of 
the  parts  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  crural  canal  should  now  be  examined.  To  do  this, 
the  areolar  tissue  and  lymphatic  gland,  if  one  be  present, 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  removed;  the  finger  should  then 
be  introduced  into,  and  gently  pushed  down  to  the  saphe- 
nous opening,  having  first  flexed  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen 
and  rotated  it  inwards.  K  the  thigh  be  now  extended 
and  rotated  outwards,  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  will  be 
constricted  by  Poupart's  and  Hey  s  ligaments  being  made 
tense,  and  the  effect  of  the  position  of  the  limb  upon  the 
neck  of  a  hernial  tumor  distinctly  understood,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  placing  the  limb  in  a  proper  position  when 
attempting  to  return  the  bowel  either  by  taxis  or  after  an 
operation  in  case  of  strangulation. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  crural  canal  is  called  the  crural  or 
femoral  ring,  Fig.  209  (12).  Its  boundaries  are,  in  front  and 
on  the  inner  side,  Hey's  ligament  and  Poupart*s  including 
Gimbernat's  ligament;  on  the  outer  side,  the  femoral  vein;  and 
behind,  the  pubic  bone  covered  by  a  lamina  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue. These  boundaries  are  exterior  to  the  proper  walls  of 
the  canal.  Dropping  the  terms  of  Hey's  ligament  and  Gim- 
bernat's  ligament,  it  might  simply  be  said  that  the  fascia  lata 
and  Poupart*s  ligament  are  placed  in  front  and  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  crural  canal,  and  must  be  re- 
garded, when  considered  in  their  relations  to  the  neck  of  a 
hernial  tumor,  as  forming  one  structure.  The  crural  canal 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  external  orifice,  unless  the  saphe- 
nous vein  forms  one  in  entering  the  sheath  of  the  vessels. 

There  is  no  artery  of  much  size  in  the  majority  of  cases 
that  has  any  direct  relation  to  the  femoral  ring.  There  is 
usually  a  small  anastomosing  branch  which  crosses  over  the 
ring  to  the  obturator  artery.  This  branch  is  occasionally 
met  with  of  considerable  size.  The  obturator  artery  not  un- 
frequently  arises  from  either  the  epigastric  or  external  iliac, 
and  passes  inwards  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator 
foramen.  In  this  case  it  may  be  placed  either  above  or  be- 
low the  neck  of  a  hernial  tumor;  but,  if  it  arises  from  the 
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iliac  artery,  some  distance  above  Poapart*s  ligament,  it  will 
have  DO  direct  rektion  to  hernia. 

The  tranavef  salis  and  iliac  fascias  may  now  be  dissected  up 

Fig.  2i0. 


Amen  Tui?  rivotal  or  the  Lotteh  Taut  of  tiik  ExT«nirAt.  Oiliquk  {wrrm 

TIIJI  KXCRPTTOtl    OF   A    ftWJlLt.   ttAV-  ttfCLUrUKfl    PoITFAHT'S    LiOAMBICTK  TBB    LoWBB 

Portion  or  tub  farBRxj^i.  Onugns  wa^  raiajsp^  ATtn  tukhj^bt  thie  TitAir>rK«- 
bAlUsi  Mitsclb    a^d    Faicia  jiavie   Bicex  bhougut   ikto  view.     Tub  FcitoftAii 

AbTBRT  AUli  VbIN  ARIS  SEEfCTfl  AHMALL  EXTKWT,  TUB  F  A  SCI  A  LaTA  llATTKa   BBBV 

TtfN!tB]>  A»ins  A3tn  tni  Shuatii  oy  tkm  Bi^onrBSiKLi  laid  ockw.^^I.  EttofOil 
oltliqaa  moiclo.  2.  Iut«rnji1  nbHriiii?.  2^.  P^rt  nf  iBme  turned  op.  3.  TnuiiYcv- 
iaHi  mit«dv.  Upon  tbi>  IflSt.pAoicd  munelo  if  fc«n  A  >)moob  (»f  iho  intcrnil  olr- 
ciiniitfx  UN  Aftpry^  with  it$  eot7i|iAuiuii  velni ;  nnd  enme  Hirendtng  tentltiitHii  filiri.*! 
•ro  icon  ov«ir  Ihe  cnnjmneii  ieniuJi  of  the  two  lA^t-imincd  niufckii.  1.  TrnnsTrrpnrif 
fttftoift.  5.  Sp^nnjitic  enrd  cover*'*!  wird  iho  itiruTidibutifurrrj  fflfcin  frT>in  firvrpitlijjf. 
fi.  Upper  Anj^lii!'  of  (ho  iliac  pnrt  of  fAtdA  Intiw  7,  Thci  ibdAth  uf  Ihc  rt^tnoKiL  r^* 
mit,  8.  FeiuorBl  artery.  V.  Fvoioral  win.  10.  giaitbunuas  Tctn*  IL  A  T«iii 
Joiainf  It* 

for  a  short  distances  above  the  mouth  of  the  infundibnliform 
Bhentb  in  order  to  trace  them  down  as  they  enter  into  iht  m 
formation  of  this  shoath*     In  doing  this,  the  faacia  transi'^er-^ 
salb  will  be  found  to  be  intimately  connected  to  some  apo- 
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neurotic  or  tendinous  fibres  which  arise  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery,  and,  arching  over  the  mouth  of  the  sheath,  are  in- 
serted into  the  linea  pectinea;  these  fibres  form  what  has 
been  called  the  deep  femoral  arch.  When  observed  from 
above  they  appear,  in  front  of  the  sheath,  to  be  a  part  of 
Poupart*8  ligament.  When  the  fascia  has  been  separated 
from  these  fibres,  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  can  generally  be 
carried  down  beneath  them  to  the  saphenous  opening,  and 
also  to  the  outer  side  of  it,  so  as  to  separate  the  falciform 
process  of  the  fascia  lata  from  the  sheath.  The  parts  in 
front  of  the  sheath  may  next  be  divided  and  reflected  off  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  sheath  with  its  septa,  and  the 
artery  and  vein  as  they  lie  in  it.  The  anterior  crural  nerve^ 
Fig.  209  (i  o),  will  be  found  four  or  five  lines  external  to  the 
artery,  occupying  a  groove  formed  by  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
muscles. 

If  the  student  will  now  review  the  parts  which  he  has  just 
dissected  with  reference  to  the  protrusion  of  the  bowel  in 
hernia,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  protrusion  takes  place,  and  the  new  rela- 
tions the  bowel  acquires  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

He  will  observe  that  the  bowel,  in  escaping  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  first  passes  through  the  femoral  ring  and  gets 
into  the  crural  canal,  carrying  with  it  the  peritoneum  and 
the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue.  If  it  remained  in  the  canal, 
it  woula  be  called  concealed  femoral  hernia..  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, generally  stop  here,  but  forces  its  way  through  that  part 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal  which  corresponds  to  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  and  then  turns  upwards 
and  outwarcfe  over  the  falciform  process,  and  sometimes  over 
Poupart's  ligament,  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  skin, 
thus  forming  a  curve,  with  the  concavity  looking  upwards, 
and  the  convexity  downwards. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bowel  is  now  covered,  proceeding 
from  without  inwards;  first,  by  the  skin;  secondly,  by  the 
superficial  fascia ;  thirdly,  by  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue 
or  the  fascia  propria ;  and  fourthly,  by  the  perito^ienm  which 
forms  the  .sac.  The  first  two  layers  are  obtained  outside  the 
fomoral  canal,  and  the  other  two,  one  within  it,  and  one  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

In  reducing  the  bowel  by  taxis,  it  should  be  pushed  ilncn- 
wards,  hackivardSj  and  upwards,  the  lower  extremity  having 
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first  been  placed  io  a  proper  position.    In  cutting  a  stric 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  crural  canal^  the  incisioa  should 
made  upwards,  or  upwards  and  inwards. 

In  continuing  the  dissection  of  the  thigh,  the  integnmerT 
must  be  dissected  off  down  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  tibiai 
both  in  front  and  on  the  aides.  To  do  this,  the  incision,  com 
menced  at  the  anterior  superior  spinous  proce^  of  the  Uiuna, 
may  be  extended  down  below  the  outer  side  of  the  knee,  and 
then  carried  across  the  leg  to  the  inner  side.  Having  done 
this,  the  integument  may  be  reflected  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh  requires  no  further  no* 
tice»  It  parses  over  the  knee,  and  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  leg.  The  saphenous  yein  may  be  traced  down  as  far  as  ^ 
the  Bkin  has  been  removed  The  cutaneous  nerves,  Fig.  208,  ■ 
as  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  dissection,  are  derived  from 
the  lumbar  plexus,  the  genito-crural  and  the  anterior  crorali 
and  also  from  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  anknor  brandt  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  usually 
^perforates  the  fascia  lata  about  four  inches  below  Poupart^s 
ligament.    It  supplies  the  integument  on  the  inner  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thigh. 

The  middle  cutaneous  nerve^  a  branch  of  the  anterior  crural, 
usually  becomes  subcutaneous  four  or  five  inches  below 
Poupart*3  ligament*  It  passes  down  on  the  fore  j>art  of  the 
thigh  to  the  knee.  It  frequently  divides  into  two  branches, 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  soon  after  perforating  the  fascia  lata. 

The  i7ilernal  cnianeotts  nerve  is  also  a  branch  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve.  It  perforates  the  fascia  lata  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh,  about  three  inches  above  the  knee,  and  then 
passes  down  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  where  it 
turns  outwanls  over  the  patella,  and  ends  in  the  skin  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  knee.  In  its  course  down  the  thigh,  this 
nerve  frequently  gives  off  several  branches,  which  perforate 
the  fascia  lata  at  different  points,  and  become  subcutaneous. 
One  or  two  of  these  branches  accompany  the  saphenous  vein 
for  a  short  distance. 

The  intemal  saphetmns  nervCj  Fig,  207  («),  becomes  subcu- 
taneous at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  and  then  continuas  as 
Buch  down  the  leg,  in  company  with  the  internal  saphenous 
vein.  Before  becoming  subcutaneous,  it  gives  off  a  branch, 
which  is  lost  in  the  skin  wbieh  covers  the  patella.     Quite  a 
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large  cuianeaua  branch  is  Bometimes  found  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  knee  and  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  leg,  that  is  de- 
rived from  the  obturator  nerve.  When  this  occurs,  it  takes 
the  place  of  a  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  The 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thigh  anastomose  with  each  other. 

The  superficial  £su9cia  may  now  be  removed  by  first  making 
an  incision  through  it  down  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  over 
the  patella,  and  then  reflecting  it  outwards  and  inwards.  A 
bursa  mncosaj  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
between  the  skin  and  the  patella,  should  be  observed.  The 
density  of  the  fascia,  and  tne  absence  of  adipose  tissue  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  patella,  should  also  be  noticed.  However 
much  adipose  substance  there  may  be  above  and  below  the 
patella,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  ever  found  in  front  of  it. 

In  examining  the  fascia  lata  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection, 
it  will  be  found  to  divide  into  two  layers  below  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  to  inclose  the  tensor 
vagtnoefemoris  muscle^  and  then  to  pass  to  the  gluteus  medius. 
It  should  not  be  exposed  much  posterior  to  the  tensor  muscle 
at  present.  The  superficial  layer  may  now  be  divided  from 
the  spinous  process  downwards,  and  somewhat  backwards, 
to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches,  exposing  the  tensor 
vaginas  femoris. 

The  Tensor  VAoiKiB  Fbmoris,  Fig.  211  (4),  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
and,  passing  downwards  and  backwards^  is  inserted^  about  four 
inches  below  its  origin,  into  the  fascia  lata ;  the  two  layers 
which  form  its  sheath  being  here  united.  In  dissecting  out 
the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  some  care  is  necessary  not  to  ex- 

Eose  the  gluteus  medius  and  minimus  muscles.  Below  and 
ehind  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoris,  the  fascia 
lata  is  connected  to  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and, 
below  this,  to  the  linea  aspera  and  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur.  The  action  of  the  tensor  vaginao  femoris  will 
now  be  easily  understood.  It  first  renders  the  fascia  tense, 
and  then  rotates  the  thigh  inwards  by  acting  on  the  linca 
aspera  through  the  fascia. 

The  vastus  extemus  Fig.  211  (7),  arises  for  some  distance 
from  the  fascia  lata,  near  its  attachment  to  the  linea  aspera, 
and  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  dissection  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thigh,  that  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  flexor  arises 
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Fig.  211. 


from  the  corresponding  surface  on  the  other  side.     Tha 

f>art  of  the  fascia  is  called  the  external  tntermtiscular  sephm 
t  separates  the  muscles  on  the  outer  from  those  on  the  back 
part  of  the  thigh.  Below,  the  fascia  passes  down  in  front  of 
the  knee.  Internally,  it  is  inserted  into  the  linea  asperafron: 
the  trochanter  minor  to  the  internal  condyle.  This  part 
forms  the  internal  intermuscular  septum. 

As  the  dissection  is  continued,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe 
fascia  lata  sends  in  processes  from  its 
inner  surface  to  form  sheaths  for  the 
diflFerent  muscles,  and  also  for  the  femo- 
ral vessels.  If,  in  removing  this  £iscia, 
the  student  will  first  look  at  the  drawing, 
Fig.  211,  he  will  see  the  muscles  which 
are  to  be  exposed,  and  then,  by  dividing 
the  fascia  on  each  muscle,  and  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  clear  exposition  of 
them.  With  a  little  care  and  patience, 
he  will  be  able  to  do  this,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  preserve  the  principal  vessels 
and  nerves. 

The  Sartorius,  Fig.  211  (5),  ariaes  ten- 
dinous  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 

f)rocess  of  the  ilium  and  from  the  notch  be- 
ow,  passes  obliquely  downwards,  inwards^ 
and  somewhat  backwards,  to  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh,  and  then  directly  down- 
wards to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint, 
where  it  becomes  tendinous,  and,  curving 
outwards  round  the  joint,  is  inserted  into 
the  tibia  just  below  and  on  the  inner  side 
of  its  tubercle.  It  covers  the  tendons  of  the 
gracilis  and  semi-tendinosus,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg.  Tbe 
internal  saphenous  nerve  will   be  seen 

The  Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Femoral  Region. — I.  The  crest  of  the  ilium. 
2.  Its  anterior  fuperior  spinous  process.  3.  The  glatens  medius.  4.  The  tentof 
YAginao  femoris ;  its  insertion  into  the  fascia  lata  is  shown  inferiorly.  5.  The 
snrtoriuH.  6.  The  rectus.  7.  The  vastus  eztemas.  8.  The  vastus  ioterouf.  9. 
The  patella.  10.  Tbeiliacus  internus.  11.  The  psoas  magnus.  12.  The  pectlneos. 
13.  Tbe  adductor  longus.    14.  Part  of  the  adductor  magous.    16.  The  gracilis. 
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emergirig  between  its  anterior  border  and  the  tendon  of  the 
gracilb,  opposite  the  internal  eonJjle*  It  increases  somewhat 
in  breadth  as  it  descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  Itu 
fibres  are  the  longest  in  the  Ixxly,     Ita  action  is  im^i  to  flex 

*    the  leg  on  the  tnigh,  and  then  the  thigh  on  the  pol\ris,  and^ 

'    at  the  same  time,  draw  the  limb  across  the  other. 
The  gracilta  may  be  dissected  ncxt^ 

^    as  its  dissection  will  invoi%^e  no  im-  ^'^&  ^12. 

[     portant  vessel  or  nerve. 

L     The  Gracilis,  Fig.  211  {i  ,V),  arms 

Bbj  a  thin,  flat  tendoD,  from  the  body 

I     and  ramus  of  the  pubic  bone  by  the 

side  of  the  sy  mphysis,  descends  on  the 

I     inner  side  of  the  thigh  and  knee-joint, 

,      aud  is  itisaied  into  the  inner  side  of 

the  tubercleof  the  tibia.  Itdimiaishes 

in  width  from  above  downwards;  its 

1^     borders  look  Ibrwardsand  back  wards ; 

^^iid  it  becomes  tendinous  a  short  dis- 

^HbaDce  alcove  the  knee.  Its  action  is  to 

^bex  the  leg  on  the  thigh  and  move 

^it  towards  the  opposite  limb. 

The  sartorius  and  gracilis  may 
now  be  detached  at  their  origins  and 
turneil  dowD wards;  and  also  the 
jnsor  vaginae  femoris,  Tliey  must 
preserved  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
'ring  them  at  a  luture  time  to 
iy  their  relations  to  other  parts. 
On  raising  the  sartc^rius,  the  midiilc 
cutatteoua  nerve  will  be  seen  perfo- 
rutintf  it* 

The  next  stage  of  the  dissection 

will  include  the  femoml  artery  and 

its  branches,  the  fomoml  vein,  and 

^the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural 

Bberve   under  the   fascia   lata*      To 

"expose  these  fjatisfactorily  will  re- 
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<|uir©  time  and  patietice.  Tbey  sliotild  be  carefully  stadia 
before  their  dissection  ia  commenoed ;  and  wlieii  begun  the 
scksors  as  well  as  the  scalpel  and  the  hooks  will  be  brought 
in  requiaition  io  the  removal  of  the  areolar  tissue  and  the 
adipose  substance  in  which  they  are  irnbeddetl. 

The  femoral  artery  and  vein  have  already  been  exposed 
in  the  infundibuliform  sheath.  The  anterior  crural  nerve 
should  be  sought  in  the  sulcua  formed  by  the  iliacus  and 
psoas  muscles ;  and  when  found  it  should  be  raised  up  and 
made  tense,  so  that  the  direction  of  its  branches  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  and  more  readily  traced. 

It  is  better  to  follow  out  the  principal  branches  of  the 
crural  nerve  before  ojTomencing  the  dissection  of  the  vessela 
Thi^  is  readily  done  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel,  when  thej 
are  rendered  tense,  separating  them  partly  by  cutting  an^ 
partly  by  tearing.  They  consist  of  cukmerms  and  mn 
branches.  The  former  were  described  after  they 
subcutaneous  in  connection  with  the  superficial  fama.  The 
middle  cutaneous  was  divided  in  raising  the  sartorius.  The 
internal  cutaneous  descends  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery 
three  or  four  inches,  and  then  perforates  the  Ihscia  lata,  la 
this  part  of  its  course  it  gives  oflf  several  cutaneous  filaments, 
some  small  branches  to  the  siirtorius  and  to  the  sheath  of  tlie 
femoral  vessels,  and  others  to  anastomose  with  the  sayhenouj 
and  obturator  nerves.  The  saphenous  nerve  passes  uowa  oiM 
the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  but  leaves  it  when  the  artery  enters* 
the  popliteal  region;  it  Iucd  proceeds  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee-joint  and  becomes  subcutaDeous.  In  the  deep  part  i 
its  course  it  gives  off  some  cutaneous  and  muscular  branohe 
and  als^D  filaments  to  anastomose  with  other  nerv^u 

The  muicukir  branches  require  no  particular  description 
They  will  be  found  supplying  the  muscles  on  the  outer  side 
and  fore  part  of  the  thigh ;  also,  the  i>ectineus,  and  in  par 
the  adductor  longus,  on  the  inner  side,  A  large  brancli 
goes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vastus  internuH,  which  has  beCB 
called  the  short  sajJienotis  no've* 

The  Fkmoral  Artery,  Fig,  206  (14X  oomraciioes  &t 
point  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  of  Pouparts  Hg 

nient,  and  extends  to  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  \owct 
thirds  of  the  thigh,  when  it  passes  through  a  Umdinoug 
canal  formeil  by  the  adductor  magnus  and  the  vnslus  inter*! 
nus,  to  enter  the  popliteal  space. 
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The  femoral  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  Fjsmoral 
Vein,  which  is  at  first  placed  to  its  inner  side  and  on  the 
same  plane,  but  soon  gets  behind,  and  in  the  last  part  of  its 
course,  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  it.  The  saphenous  nerve 
lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  it,  except  at  its  upper  part. 
Small  nervous  twigs  are  usually  met  with  either  accompany- 
ing the  artery,  crossing  it,  or  twining  around  it. 

The  branches  of  the  femoral  artery  to  be  examined  next 
are  the  inferior  external  pudic  and  the  profunda,  or  the  deep 
femoral  artery.  Several  small  branches  in  the  groin  have 
already  been  dissected. 

The  inferior  external  pudic,  Fig.  206  (le),  arises  near  the 
profunda,  sometimes  from  the  profunda  itself,  passes  inwards 
over  the  femoral  vein  below  its  junction  with  the  saphenous, 
and  the  pectineus  muscle  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and 
thence  to  the  scrotum,  in  the  male,  or  to  the  labium  exter- 
num in  the  female.  It  perforates  the  fascia  lata  near  the 
pubic  bone. 

The  Arteria  Profunda,  Fig.  213  (i«),  arises  from  the 
outer  and  back  part  of  the  femoral,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  Poupart's  ligament;  the  point  of  its  origin,  however, 
varies  very  much  in  different  subjects.  It  may  not  be  more 
than  half  an  inch  below  Poupart's  ligament,  or  it  may  be 
two  or  three  inches.  At  first  it  passes  backwards  and  some- 
what outwards,  and  then  directly  downwards  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  adductor  longus,  beneath  which  it  continues 
down  to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  resting  on  the  adductor 
brevis  and  the  adductor  magnus.  It  perforates  the  last 
named  muscle  and  its  terminal  branches  are  distributed  to 
the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  In  the  last  part  of  its  course  it  is 
very  deep  seated,  running  behind  and  nearly  parallel  with  the 
femoral  artery.    It  gives  off  the  following  branches : — 

The  external  circumflex,  Fig.  213  (is),  which  frequently 
arises  from  the  femoral  artery,  passes  transversely  outwarcfs 
behind  the  rectus  and  in  front  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  mus- 
cles and  divides  into  descending,  transverse,  and  ascending 
branches.  TJJpis  artery  and  its  branches  behind  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  rectus,  can  be  traced  more  readily  after  that 
muscle  has  been  dissected. 

The  internal  circumflex,  Fig.  213  (12),  which  also  occasion- 
ally arises  from  the  femoral,  is  usually  larger  than  the  ex- 
48 
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Fig.  21S. 


teraaK     It  passes  almost  directly  backwards  between 
pectineus  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  tbe  hijvjoiut.     I| 

cannot  be  followed  farther  at  tfl 
present  time.  ^B 

Besides  the  circumflex  the  pro* 
funda  gives  off  three  or  fotir  per/o- 
mtmfj  branches,  Fig,  190  (i»),  Fig. 
213  (le).  These  pass  through  the 
adductor  magnus  and  are  expended 
on  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Some- 
times they  arise  by  a  comjnon  trunk- 

The  twi*  correspond  to  the  ar- 
teries just  described.  The  vein 
which  accorapanies  the  profunda 
artery  lies  between  it  and  the  fe- 
morjil  artery.  In  disaecting  the 
arteries  the  veins  may  be  cut 
away.  The  arteries  shoiild  be  pre- 
served until  the  muscles  have  been 
dissected,  so  that  tbeir  relations  ta 
the  muscles  may  be  observed* 

The  qu€uincq>a  extemor  crurif 
may  now  be  examined.  As  its 
name  iDdtcates  it  is  a  muscle  hav- 
ing four  heads.  These  are  usually 
described  as  separate  musclea.  They 
are  named  the  rectus  femoris,  the 
vasti  extemus  and  intemus,  an " 
the  crureus.  They  cover  nearly  t| 
whole  of  the  anterior  and  later' 
surfaces  of  the  femur* 

To  expose  these  muscles  divid 
the  fuiicia  lata   along  the  middle 


A  FnOJfft  Vtiw  or  ram  FvnoitJir.  AflTERr,  as  wkll  *■  r>v  Tifi!  PBtiriTfTi  asu 
EX.TBR3IAI.  Imac  of  the  Rjght  Sidie.— K  rriioUlv*?  1!  .3.  Iiit«m»l  il|| 
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Mttry.    6.  ArterJH  ftd  cutem  nbdommii.     7.  CorDin. ..  .*,  (hu  f#moT»J  , 

im«ier  the  f^rurnl  ttrcb.     S»  Point  wboro  it  j»m»c*  tbo  viiBtu*  imiTnwff  fiiii»*ili 
Fuial  where  it  Itnvoii  th«  front  of  ibo  (hii^li  to  hc'cuiiie  p'tplitcnL    liK  Mu 
brftxich  to  tba  psoM  Amt  tlitictti.     11.  Exli^nml  ftudw  nnary  cut  off.     12.  OngtS 
or  tbo  int(^rtftl  C'lrcumflj^jc,     13,  IX  Prorunila  f^Mnnrifti  firfkt  \'i  puinlt  lu  oHfln  t*r 
«iiitCTB»l  elreutnflei.     14.  Muiculir  bmoch*     K*,  in.  Arivrjr  Ui  ibmriutuj  exteran 
n,  Artcirvto  ibe  ptetiii«Of  *Dd  «4iJii(?t&iY.     IB.  Finpt  pfrromthig  artery.     1%  I 
jy,  IS.  BlQAeiilJir  nrtertei.    30.  AiiMtoiumit^B.     21- Fuiiefrntitilfrtiiil  »rtiflBl«r.       _ 
Branch  *kf  nuperinr  external  itrtieiilar.     2'^^  Sttperiur  cxtcroui  Ardculur*     IL  l^ilb* 
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line  of  the  thigh  down  to  the  patella,  and  dissect  it  off  from 
the  muscles  by  cutting  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  Rectus,  Fig.  211  (e),  arises  by  two  short  tendinous 
heads,  one  from  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  and  the  other  from  the  superior  margin  of  the 
acetabulum.  From  this  double  origin  it  proceeds  down- 
wards on  the  front  part  of  the  thigh  to  tne  patella,  into 
which  it  is  inserted.  It  is  broader  and  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  above  or  below.  Its  tendon  at  first  is  somewhat  round, 
but  expands  as  it  descends,  and  is  prolonged  much  further 
on  the  anterior  than  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  muscle, 
while  in  the  lower  part  the  tendon  extends  further  up  behind 
than  it  does  in  front.  The  fibres  pass  off  obliauely  on  both 
sides  from  the  middle  line,  and  hence  it  is  callea  a  penniform 
muscle.  The  action  of  the  rectus  is  to  assist  in  extending 
the  leg  on  the  thigh,  or  in  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis. 

The  rectus  may  now  be  divided  in  the  middle  and  turned 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  the  dissection  of  the  external 
circumflex  artery  completed. 

The  Vastus  Externus,  Fig.  211  (7),  arises  around  the 
base  of  the  trochanter  major,  from  the  linea  aspera,  from  the 
ridge  which  runs  from  it  to  the  trochanter,  and  also  from 
the  external  intermuscular  septum  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  patella  and  the  tendon  of  the  rectus.  The 
direction  of  its  fibres  increase  in  obliquity  from  above  down- 
wards, the  upper  fibres  descending  almost  perpendicularly, 
while  the  lower  are  nearly  transverse.  It  is  separated  from 
the  crureus  beneath  it  by  vessels,  nerves,  and  areolar  tissue; 
this  space  should  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  collection 
of  pus  in  it. 

The  Vastus  Internus,  Fig.  211  (s),  is  placed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  and  is  not  separated  by  any  natural  divi- 
sion from  the  crureus.  It  arises  from  the  linea  aspera  and 
from  a  rough  line  extending  from  the  linea  aspera  to  the 
trochanter  minor,  and  also  from  the  internal  intermuscular 
septum.  It  is  inserted  into  the  patella  and  the  tendon  of  the 
rectus. 

The  crureicSj  Fig.  214  (1  s),  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  femur,  commencing  above  at  the  anterior  intertrochanteric 
ridge,  and  extending  downwards  between  the  origins  of  the 
vasti  to  a  short  distance  above  the  condyles.     It  is  inserted  into 
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Fig.  214. 


the  tendon  of  the  rectus  and  into  the  patella.  When  t\ 
reus  is  raised  a  fasciculus  will  be  found  going  to  the  upp 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint.  This  is 
the  subcruretis  muscle.  Its  action  is  supposed  to  be  tc 
the  synovial  membrane  upwards,  so  that  it  may  i 
pinched  between  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joint.  It  j 
be  observed  that  the  crureus 
not  occupy  in  its  origin  the  wl 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  femu 
The  action  of  the  vaeti  and  ci 
muscles  is  to  assist  the  rectus 
tending  the  leg  on  the  thigh, 
four  muscles,  it  will  be  seen,  i 
tached  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
through  the  medium  of  the  ] 
and  the  ligament  of  the  patella. 
The  pectineus  and  the  adc 
muscles,  including  the  lower  p 
of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliaci 
ternus,  may  now  be  examined. 
last-named  muscles  have  alreadj 
described. 

The  Pectineus,  Fig.  214  (4, 
situated  at  the  upper  and  an 
part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  froi 
pectineal  line,  and  from  a  trian 
surface  in  front  of  this  line,  \ 
downwards,  and  is  inserted  \nU 
ridge  which  extends  from  the  tro 
ter  minor  to  the  linea  aspera. 

The  Adductor  Longus,  Fig 
(6,  9,  10),  lies  on  the  inner  side  o 
pectineus,  with  which  it   is   ns 

A  View  or  the  Deep-seated  Muscles  ok  the  inside  or  the  Tbioh.- 
ilii.  2.  Capsular  ligameDt  of  the  hip-juint.  3.  Trochanter  major.  4.  Or 
the  pectineas  muscle.  5.  Symphysis  pubis.  6.  Origin  of  the  adductor  long 
Insertion  of  the  iliaous  intemus  and  the  psoas  magnus.  8.  Insertion  of  the  pec 
9.  Middle  of  the  adductor  longus.    10.  Tendinous  insertion  of  the  adductor  I 

11.  Part  of  the  adductor  breris  seen  between  the  pectineus  and  adductor  1 

12.  Adductor  magnus.  13.  Aperture  for  the  passage  of  bloodvessels.  14.  i 
tor  magnus  with  opening  for  the  femoral  ve»<sels.  15.  Portion  of  the  crureui 
Another  opening  for  veaaels.  17, 18.  Cut  tendon  of  tho  qaadriceps  femorl 
Ligament  of  the  patella. 
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closely  connected  at  its  upper  part,  but  separated  from  it  below 
by  a  triangular  areolar  interspace,  in  which  the  adductor  bre- 
vis  is  seen.  It  arises^  by  a  narrow,  flat  tendon,  from  the  spine 
and  body  of  the  pubes,  passes  downwards,  backwards,  and 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera  at  the  middle 
third  of  the  femur.  Near  its  insertion,  it  is  connected  by 
tendinous  fibres  to  the  adductor  magnus  and  vastus  inter- 
nus.  It  is  perforated  by  branches  of  the  arteria  profunda 
femoris. 

The  pectineus  and  adductor  longus  should  now  be  detached 
at  their  origins,  and  carefully  turned  downwards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  anterior  or  superficial  branches  of  the 
obturator  nerve,  which  are  situated  immediately  behind  these 
muscles. 

The  obturator  nerve^  Fig.  212  (5),  enters  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  through  the  sub-pubic  canal  in  the  obtura- . 
tor  foramen.  As  it  leaves  the  canal,  or  just  before  it  leaves, 
it  gives  off  one  or  two  twigs  to  the  obturator  externus  muscle, 
and  to  the  hip-joint;  it  then  divides  into  its  superficial  and 
deep  branches.  The  former  pass  in  front  of  the  adductor 
brevis,  and  the  latter  behind  it.  The  superficial  branches  are 
distributed  to  the  pectineus,  adductor  brevis,  adductor  longus, 
gracilis,  and  the  vastus  intemus  muscles.  After  passing  be- 
neath the  pectineus  and  the  adductor  longus,  a  branch  pro- 
ceeds to  join  the  plexus  formed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
by  branches  derived  from  the  internal  cutaneous  and  saphe- 
nous nerves.  Vaginal  branches  are  also  sent  to  the  femoral 
artery.  The  accessory  obturator  nerve  will  be  found  beneath  the 
pectineus  muscle.  This  nerve  reaches  the  thigh  by  passing 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  near  the  pectineal  eminence.  It 
usually  anastomoses  with  the  obturator  nerve,  and  sends  a 
filament  to  the  pectineus,  and  one  to  the  hip-joint.  The  deep 
division  of  the  obturator  nerve  perforates  the  obturator  ex- 
ternus, to  which  it  sends  filaments.  It  then  descends  on  the 
adductor  magnus,  to  which  it  is  principally  distributed.  One 
branch  leaves  this  muscle  and  joins  the  femoral  artery  as  it 
enters  the  popliteal  space.  It  terminates  in  articular  branches 
to  the  knee-joint,  ana  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  leg. 

The  adductor  brevis  and  magnus  muscles  may  now  be  dis- 
sected. 

The  Adductor  Brevis,  Fig.  214  (i  i),  arises^vcmx  the  pubes 
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below  its  spine,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  origin  of  the 
gracilis.  It  passes  downwards,  outwards,  and  a  little  back- 
wards, and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  aspen 
The  adductor  brevis  should  now  be  raised  and  tamed 
downwards,  and  the  deep  branch  of  the  obturator  ner?e,  aiM 
the  branches  of  the  obturator  artery,  traced. 

The  Adductor  Magnus,  Fig.  214  (i  2),  is  a  very  larp 
muscle,  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  fleshy  mass  on  th« 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  It  cannot  be  fully  ei 
amined  until  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  is  dissected.  1 
arises  from  the  ramus  ana  anterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  0 
the  ischium,  and  from  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pobes 
Its  fibres  pass  outwards  and  downwards,  and  are  inserted  infa 
the  linea  aspera  through  its  entire  length,  and  into  a  tuberdi 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur.  It 
upper  fibres  have  nearly  a  transverse  direction,  while  thos 
below  increase  in  obliquity  from  above  downwai-ds.  Tb 
portion  of  the  muscle  which  is  inserted  into  the  linea  aspera 
is  separated  from  that  portion  inserted  into  the  condyle  bj 
the  femoral  vessels  and  their  sheath;  its  tendon  is  here  con 
nected  to  that  of  the  vastus  internus,  so  as  to  form  a  tendi 
nous  arch  over  these  vessels  as  they  enter  the  popliteal  region 
By  observing  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  inner  portion 
of  this  muscle,  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  it  contracts,  it  can 
not  compress  the  femoral  vessels.  The  perforating  branches 
of  the  arteria  profunda,  with  their  accompanying  veins,  paa 
through  openings  formed  in  the  tendon  of  this  muscle. 

The  action  of  the  adductor  muscles,  including  the  peeti 
neus, is  to  approximate  the  lower  extremities;  they  will  alsc 
assist  in  rotating  the  thigh  outwards.  The  pectineus  and 
adductor  longus  may  assist  in  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis, 
or  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh. 

The  obturator  extemvs  is  partly  brought  into  view  when 
the  pectineus  and  adductor  brevis  are  turned  down.  It  will 
be  aescribed  in  the  dissection  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvis  and  thigh. 

The  psoas  magnusand  iliacus  internus  muscles  should  now 
be  divided  and  reflected  downwards,  so  as  to  expose  in  front 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  Fig.  214  (2). 
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Sect.  II. — The  Gluteal  Eegion. 

This  region  includes  those  parts  which  are  found  on 
the  side  and  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis.  To  dissect  it  the 
subject  must  be  placed  on  its  face  with  the  pelvis  raised  a 
foot  or  more  by  means  of  blocks.  It  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  in  what  direction  the  incisions  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  integument  unless  it  is  intended  to 
remove  the  fascia  at  the  same  time.  In  this  case  the  inci- 
sions should  be  made  so  that  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle 
may  be  exposed  by  cutting  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 

To  examine  the  cutaneous  nerves  the  integument  must  be 
dissected  off  and  the  nerves  traced  in  the  superficial  fascia 
and  fet,  which  usually  exists  in  great  abundance  in  this 
region.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  last  dorsal^  the 
lumbar^  and  the  sacral.  These  enter  the  gluteal  region  at 
different  points.  The  gltUeal  branch  of  the  external  cuta- 
neous nerve  enters  it  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  just 
below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 
Two  branches^  one  from  the  last  dorsal  and  another  from  the 
superior  musculo-cvitaneous,  pass  over  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
the  former  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  crest,  the  latter 
more  posteriorly.  The  posterior  divisions  of  the  last  two 
lumbar  are  distributed  principally  to  the  skin  in  the  gluteal 
region.  There  are  two  or  tfiree  derived  from  the  posterior 
divisions  of  the  sacral  nerves;  also  filaments  from  the  lesser 
sciatic  nerve. 

Beneath  the  superficial  fascia  will  be  found  the  gluteal 
aponeurosis.  This  is  attached  above  and  behind  to  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  to  the  sacrum,  and  to  the  coccyx;  in  front  and  below 
it  is  continuous  with  the  fasgia  lata.  It  is  quite  thin  where 
it  covers  the  gluteus  maximus,  but  thick  and  dense  over  that 
portion  of  the  gluteus  medius  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
preceding  muscle;  the  gluteus  medius  arises  partly  fronfits 
under  surface;  a  layer  of  it  passes  beneath  the  gluteus 
maximus.  It  is  separated  from  the  great  trochanter  and  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  by  synovial  capsules. 

The  Gluteus  Maximus,  Fig.  215(2),  is  the  first  muscle  to 
be  dissected  in  this  region.  To  expose  it  an  incision  should 
be  made  through  the  skin  and  fascia,  if  the  skin  has  not  been 
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Fig.  216. 


The  Muscles  op  the  Glu- 
teal AND   PoSTERIOtt  FkMORAL 

Kbgions. — 1.  The  gluteus  me- 
diu8.  2.  The  gluteus  inaximus. 
3.  The  vastus  externus,  covered 
in  by  fnseia  lata.  4.  The  long 
head  of  the  biceps.  5.  Its  short 
head.  6.  The  somi-tendinosas. 
7, 7.  The  semi-membranosus.  8. 
Tire  gracilis.  9.  A  part  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  adductor 
magnus.  10.  The  edge  of  the 
sartorius.  11.  The  popliteal 
space.  12.  The  gastrocnemius 
muscle;  its  two  heads.  The 
tendon  of  the  biceps  forms  the 
outer  hamstring;  and  the  sarto- 
rius, with  the  tendons  of  the 
gracilis,  semi-tendinosus,  and 
semi-membranosus,  the  inner 
hamstring. 


previously  removed,  from  nea 
middle  of  the  sacram  to  a  shor 
tance  below  the  trochanter  n 
This  incisioQ  should  be  made  < 
to  the  muscle,  so  that  its  fibr 
fasciculi,  which  are  very  c< 
may  be  distinctly  seen.  If  the  i 
are  now  made  tense  the  stadeni 
have  no  difficulty  in  exposing 
muscle  by  dissecting  one  fla{ 
wards  and  the  other  down^i 
being  careful  to  observe  the  c 
tion  of  the  fibres.  This  muscle  < 
from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  a 
and  behind  the  superior  semicir 
ridge,  from  the  tubercles  on  the 
terior  surface  of  the  sacrum, 
the  coccyx  and  the  great  sacro-s< 
ligament.  Some  of  its  fibres 
arise  from  the  aponeurosis  of 
gluteus  medius.  It  passes  obliq 
downwards  and  outwards  ovei 
trochanter  major,  from  whicl 
tendon  is  separated  by  quite  a  ] 
bursa  mucosa.  The  lower  part  o 
muscle  is  inserted  into  tne  n 
line  which  extends  from  the 
chanter  major  to  the  linea  as] 
The  upper  part  is  connected  to 
fascia  lata  of  the  thigh.  A  burst 
parates  its  tendon  from  the  va 
externus,  and  not  unfreque 
another  one  separates  it  from  the 
berosity  of  the  ischium.  Its  Ic 
border  is  free,  and  forms  the  lo 
boundary  of  the  nates  or  butt 
while  the  upper  border  is  blen 
with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  glui 
medius,  and  can  be  distinguis 
from  this  muscle  only  by  obser\ 
the  different  direction  of  the  fibre 
the  two  muscles.    When  the  glu1 
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nMimm  is  fairly  ok- 
posed  and  pn^pcrly  stu- 
die<l  it  should  be  care- 
ftilly  raised  by  detaching 
it  tVom  its  origin  and 
reflecting  it  downwards. 
Aa  it  is  miead,  the  glu- 
teal artery  and  nerve, 
and  the  gluteal  branch- 
es of  the  sciatic  artery 
and  Itisser  sciatic  nerve 
will  be  fljund  entering 
the  muscle  upon  its  un- 
der surfaee,  Tbe  glu- 
teus medi us  should  now 
,     be  disaected  and  studied. 

H  The  Glutects  Mediust 
HPig.  216  (tf)|  annfB  ivoin 
Hthe  dorsum  of  the  ilium 

■  between  the  middle  and 

V  superior      sernieircular 

ritlgcs  and  the  crest  of 

»the  ilium.  That  portion 
of  it  not  covered  by  the 
^duteuii  maxitrius  has  a 
very  thick  dense  aponeu* 
rosi^  from  the  under 
surface  of  which  many 
H  of  its  fibres  arise.  Its 
™  fibres  converge  to  form 
a  short  thick  tendon, 
which  is  mser(vd  into  the 
outer  part  of  the  tro* 
chanter  majon  It  will 
be  observetl  that  the  di- 
i  rection  of  the  fiijres  of 
this  muscle,  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  hipgoiut, 
is  i|uite  different  from 
that  of  the  fibres  of  the 
[preceding  muscle;  that 
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while  those  of  the  latter  are  directed  generally  from  belimd 
forwards  and  downwards,  those  of  the  former  are  direci 
not  only  from  behind  downwards  and  forwards,  but  froi 
above  downw^ards^  and  also  from  before  dowTiwards  and  bac^ 
wards.  Its  lower  border  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
pyriforniis  muscle,  from  which  soma  care  will  be  roqutsite  to 
separate  it.  Its  under  surface  is  penetrated  by  braochm  of 
the  gluteal  artery  and  nerves.  This  muscle  should  now  be 
detached  from  its  origin  and  turned  downwardii,  when  the 
gluteus  minimus  will  be  brought  iuto  view. 

The  Gluteus  Minimus^  Fig.  219(a),  arises  from  the  dor- 
sum of  the  ilium  betwt^n  the  middle  and  inferior  semicircle 
lar  ridges*  Its  6bres  converge  and  unite  in  a  short  tendofl 
which  is  ijueried  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  trochanter 
major.  The  direction  of  its  fibres  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
fibres  of  the  gluteus  medius.  The  capsular  ligament  of  the 
hipgoint  is  placed  immediately  beneath  this  muscle. 

The  action  of  the  glutei  muscles  varies  according  as  tbe 
pelvis  or  the  femur  is  the  fixed  point,  also  according  as  the 
three  muscles  act  together  or  separately.    When  standing  oa 
one  leg  these  muscles  hold  the  pelvis  in  sitAj  and  thus  £eeM 
the  body  in  the  erect  position  j  or  they  may  incline  it  to  thefl 
own  aide,  or  rotate  it  on  the  head  of  the  femur.    They  are 
capable  of  rotating  the  limb  inwards  or  outwards,  aJao  <^ 
abducting  or  extending  it.    They  are  concerned  in  walkin|fl 
The  glutens  maximus  also  renders  tense  tbe  fliscia  lata. 

The  following  vessels  and  nerves  should  now  be  exa- 
mined:— 

The  gluteal  artery^  Fig.  217  (i),  is  a  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac.  It  escapes  from  the  pelvis  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  appears  in  the  gluteal 
region  between  the  pyriformis  and  gluteus  minimus  muscloa. 
It  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branches*  The  miper- 
fimil  branch  passes  forwards,  and  divides  into  several  branches 
between  the  glutei  maximus  and  medius.  These  are  dis- 
tributed principally  to  the  upper  part  of  the  gluteus  maxim 
and  the  integument  of  this  region.  The  deep  branches  rami 
between  the  glutei  medius  and  minimus,  which  muscl 
they  supply.  One  or  more  of  these  pass  upwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  proce^  of  the  ilinm^ 
where  it  anastomoses  with  the  external  circumflex  artery, 
branch  of  the  arteria  profunda,  and  also  with  the  exter 
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Fig*  217. 
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circtiraflex  ilii,  a  branch  of  the 
femoral  artery.  Other  braoches 
are  directed  towards  and  above 
the  trcMjlaanter  major*  The  f/iu- 
teal  nerv€3  are  divided  into  the 
superior  and  iofcrior. 

The  sitperior  gluteal  ncrt'e,  Fig. 
218  (a),  is  a  branch  of  tho  lum- 
bo'sacral  cord.  It  accompanies 
llie  glateal  artery  through  the 
great  eacro-sciatic  foramen*  It 
divides  into  two  principal  branch* 
es.  One  of  these  aceompaDies  the 
superior  deep  branch  of  the  glu- 
teal artery;  the  other  is  directed 
downwards  and  forwards  above 
the  trochanter  major,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  tensor  Taginuo  femo* 
ris  muscle.  These  nerves  supply 
the  glutei  incdius  and  minimus. 

The  inferior  ghikal  nerve  comes 
from  the  small  or  lesser  sciatic 
nerve.  It  consists  of  muscular 
and  cutaneous  branches.  T!ie 
former  are  distributed  to  the  glu- 
teus maximus;  they  penetrate  ita 
uuder  surface.  The  cutaneous 
branches  descend  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  gluteus  maxim  us, 
where  some  filaments  ascend  to 
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rauatilei..  *-  JSmiil!  ctiUncona  arMries  i^Uefj  ulf  b/  th«  potierior  brftuclirt  of  iKu 
raomJ  urtemt,  6,  <V,  Internnl  pudic'^  from  itn  0x1!  froni  tbe  i^vlvifi  to  tbo  ruotuf 
th«  ponit.  7>  7*  Sctaiio  arUrj  as  it  wacnpi's  from  the  pdria  la  in  dutri- 
baliun  lo  tbo  blcq^  and  ii-mi-ttnrJlooiiii!  m!t!H?l«'«,  tin  w«ll  ni  rtt  bmiichei  to 
ih&  gvmi'lli,  pynforini^,  utmi  fjnailmttii  feintirii  ninsdaK*  Ht.  Ti^rmkiiuHon  mtul 
dttttribntiuti  at  luitimAl  eiri-uuifLeA.  U.  VnAiimAa  femQ»ri«  seen  in  t\m  tbicknens 
of  tbe  ft d [to I? torn.  HL  A  btJirjch  to  mlrluctur  bmpm  nml  l»p«vi**  II.  Fir^t  p^ir* 
fpmting  Mrtt^fXt  g^y^irif^  I0  vjuilui  isjilcrjitid^  J  2,  Second  perfumtling  uriety,  IS, 
Tbird  periorftting  Briery.  H,  Terwiiu&tifm  of  pf^fund*  f^tiinriic.  Jp,  A  Wuiitib  to 
the  mhtiH  ht^iul  i»f  the  bbops.     l**,  pt.pUtcui   wrttfjf."    U,    18,  IW*  Its  oilioulAr 
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supply  the  integument  covering  this  muscle,  while 
filaments  are  distributed  to  the  skin  below  it. 

The  sciatic  artery.  Fig.  217  (t,  7),  is  a  branch  of  the  in 
iliac.    It  leaves  the  pelvis  through  the  lower  part 

great    sacro-sciatic    notcl 


Fig.  218. 


low  the  pyriformis.  In  tl 
part  of  its  course,  it  gi\ 
branches  to  the  gluteus 
mus,  some  of  which  pass  th 
the  muscle,  and  supply  t 
tegument  over  it.  One  01 
branches,  named  coccygea 
ally  perforate  the  great 
sciatic  ligament,  and  ram 
the  dorsum  of  the  sacrun 
in  the  coccygeal  region, 
other  branch,  called  the 
iiervi  tschiadici,  goes  to  the 
sciatic  nerve,  and  accom{ 
it  for  some  distance  dow 
thigh.  The  sciatic  artery, 
giving  off  these  branche 
scends  in  a  line  midwaj 
tween  the  trochanter  myjo 
tuberosity  of  the  ischiui 
the  gemelli,  the  obturate 
ternus,  and  the  quadratus  : 

Sacral  Plexus  to  the    Hip   and     ris  musclcs,  which   are  SUr 

Back  OF  THE  Thigh. — 1, 1.  Poistcrior     •.■!    i ^i,^^   ;i««:,,^^    r  1. 

Biieral  nerves.      2.  Superior   gluteal     With  braUChCS   derived   frO 

norve.     3.  The  internal  pudic  nerve 

(nervus  pudendalis  lungus  superior). 

4.  The  leaser   sciatic    nerve,  giving 

off  the  perineal  cutaneous  (pudendnlis 

loDgus  inferior);  and  5.  The  ramus 

femoralis  cutaneus  posterior.    6.  The 

great  sciatio  nerve. 


A  View  of  the  Branches  op  the 


It  gives  off  branches  to 
tomose  with  the  internal 
cumflex  and  perforating  brj 
es  of  the  arteria  profunda. 
The  internal  pudic  artery^ 
217  (6,  e),  another  branch  c 
internal  iliac,  escapes  from  the  pelvis  in  company  witl 
sciatic,  but  leaves  it  almost  immediately  to  wind  ar 
the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  enter  the  perineum  througl 
small  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

The  Great  Sciatic  or  Ischiatic  Nerve,  Fig.  218  («) 
continuation  of  the  sacral  plexus.    It  is  the  largest  ner^ 
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the  body.  It  leaves  the  pelvis  in  company  with  the  sciatic 
artery  and  the  lesser  sciatic  nerve,  and  descends  between 
the  trochanter  major  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thigh.  Sometimes  the  whole,  or  a  part 
of  it,  perK>rates  the  pyriformis  muscle.  It  usually  gives  off* 
one  or  more  small  articular  branches  to  the  hip-joint.  As  it 
passes  over  the  quadratus  femoris,  or  a  little  below  this 
muscle,  branches  are'  sent  off  from  it  to  the  muscles  on  the 
back  of  the  thigh,  including  the  adductor  magnus. 

The  lesser  sciatic  nerve^  Fig. 
218  ^4),  is  derived  from  the 
sacral  plexus.  As  it  leaves 
the  pelvis  it  lies  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve, 
but  gets  behind  it  as  it  de- 
scends to  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh.  Besides  the  inferior 
gluteal  nerve,  it  gives  off  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  the  inferior  long  pu- 
dendal nerve.  It  then  conti- 
nues down  the  limb  to  the 
popliteal  region  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg.  The  inferior 
pudendal  nerve  passes  for- 
wards below  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  to  reach  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  scrotum. 

The  internal  pudic  and  the 
inferior  hefmorrhoidal  nerves^ 
Fig.  218  (s),  will  be  seen  at 
this  stage  of  the  dissection. 


The  deep  Muscles  of  the  Gluteal 

Region. — 1.  Tbo  external  8urfacoof  the 

ilium.     2.  The  posttiHor  surface  of  the 

^  ,  i>acrum.      3.  The    poetorior   sacro-ilinc 

passing    around    the   spine  of    liKumentf.      4.  The   tuberosity   of    the 

the  ischium   and   through   the     '^^^^}^'^'-   5-.  The  great  or_posterior  sa- 


small  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to 
enter,  in  company  with  the 
internal  pudic  artery,  the  pe- 
rineum. 

The    following    group    of 

small  muscles   may  now   be 

examined  as  they  appear  in 

the  dissection  of  this  region. 

44 


oro-!iciatio  ligament.  0.  The  small  or 
anterior  sacro-scinticligamcnt.  7.  The 
trochanter  mnjor.  8.  The  gluteus  mi- 
nimus. 9.  The  pyriformis.  10.  The 
gemellus  superior.  11.  The  obturator 
intcrnus,  passing  out  of  tbo  lci)!>er 
sacro-sciatic  furamen.  12.  The  gemellus 
inferior.  13.  The  quadrntui?  femoris. 
14.  The  upper  part  of  the  aiMuctor  mag- 
nus. 15.  The  vastus  externum.  1ft.  The 
biceps.  17.  The  gracilis.  18.  The  sc- 
mi-leu<liuodU£. 
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They  will  be  found  to  occupy  nearly  the  same  placte  with 
each  other  and  with  the  gluteus  minimus,  except  the  obtu- 
rator externus. 

Before  commencing  the  dissection  of  them,  the  student 
should  be  particular  to  see  that  the  limb  is  rotated  inwards 
and  fastened  in  this  position  so  that  the  muscles  shall  be  kept 
tense. 

The  Ptbiformis,  Fig.  219  (*),  lies  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  gluteus  medius,  and  not  unfrequcntly  some  care  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  line  which  separates  them.  It  arises  witk- 
in  the  pelvis  from  several  of  the  spaces  between  the  anterior 
sacral  foramina  and  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  ilium, 
also  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Its  fibres  con- 
verge as  they  pass  outwards  and  somewhat  backwards  to  be 
inserted  by  a  round  tendon  into  the  fossa  on  the  upper  ao  ' 
back  part  of  the  great  trochanter.  This  muscle  is  sometin 
perforated  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  or  by  a  portion  of  it,^ 

The  Gemellus  Superior,  Fig,  219  (i  o),  is  a  small  mij 
placed  immediately  below  the  pyriformis.  It  ames  from  the 
spine  of  the  ischiam,  and,  passing  horizontally  luwurdaj  is 
inserted  into  the  trochanter  major  close  to  the  pyrifortnis.  It 
is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  Gemellus  Inferior^  Fi^,  219  (  a),  arises  from 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  near  the  attachment  of  the  g] 
sacro-sciatic  ligament.     It  is  imerted  also  into  the  trocham 
major.    It  is  usually  larger  than  the  gemellus  superior. 

The  Obtoratok  Inteknus,  Fig.  219  (i  i),  will  be  found 
placed  between  the  two  gemelli  occupying  the  small  sac] 
sciatic  foramen.  The  principal  part  of  this  muscle  is  situai 
within  the  pelvis,  and  will  require  fur  its  complete  dissecti 
as  well  as  that  of  the  pyriformis,  a  section  of  the  pel^ 
parietes  to  be  made. 

It  arises  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  innorainatm^ 
around  the  obturator  foramen,  from  the  obturator  ]igamefl 
and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  which  coveff 
this  muscle.  Its  fibres  converge,  pass  downwards  and  out- 
wards through  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen  and  terminal  ~ 
in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  trochanteric  or  digi 
fossa  in  common  with  the  gemelli.  The  gemelli,  especw' 
the  inferior,  and  the  obturator  inter ruis  are  frequently 
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blended  together  for  some  distance  from  their  insertion  as  to 
seem  to  form  but  one  muscle.  With  a  little  care,  however, 
the  student  will  generally  be  able  to  separate  them  with  the 
handle,  of  the  scalpel  near  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

In  passing  through  this  foramen  the  tendon  of  the  obtu- 
rator is  reflected  over  a  trochlear  surface,  which,  as  well  as 
the  tendon  itself,  is  covered  by  synovial  membrane  and  kept 
constantly  lubricated  with  synovial  fluid. 

The  QuADRATUS  Femoris,  Fig.  219  (i  s),  situated  just  be- 
low the  inferior  gemellus,  ariaes  from  the  posterior  border  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  passing  horizontally  out- 
wards, is  inserted  into  the  linea  quadrati,  a  rough  line  on  the 
great  trochanter.  It  is  a  square-shaped  muscle,  having  its 
fibres  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  It  is  separated  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  adductor  magnus  by  the  internal  circum- 
Jiex  artery  J  which  should  now  be  examined  in  the  terminal 
part  of  its  course.  This  artery,  by  its  anastomosis  with  the 
sciatic,  establishes  a  connection  between  the  profunda  femoris 
and  the  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  Obturator  Extbrnus  is  exposed  posteriorly  by 
raising  the  quadratus  femoris.  It  arises  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  obturator  ligament,  and  from  the  bone  around 
the  obturator  foramen.  Its  fibres  converge  and  terminate  in 
a  tendon  which  passes  horizontally  outwards  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  digital  fossa,  just  below  the  inser- 
tion of  the  gemelli  and  the  obturator  internus. 

The  action  of  the  last  six  muscles  is  very  similar.  They 
rotate  the  limb  when  it  is  extended,  outwards,  but  abduct  it 
in  the  sitting  posture.  "When  the  limb  is  fixed,  as  in  stand- 
ing on  one  foot,  they  act  on  the  pelvis. 

In  raising  these  muscles,  several  small  nerves  will  be  ob- 
served penetrating  them. 

The  nerve  for  the  obturator  internus  arises  from  the  sacral 
plexus,  winds  around  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  passes 
through  the  small  sacro-sciatic  foramen  to  reach  the  muscle. 

The  nerve  for  the  quadrcUus  femoris  arises  from  the  sacral 
plexus,  passes  ^pwnwards  underneath  the  gemelli  and  obtu- 
rator internus,  giving  off  in  its  course  filaments  to  the  hip- 
joint.    Before  terminating  in  the  quadratus  femoris,  it  sends 
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a  small  branch  to  the  gemellus  inferior.    The  gemellas  9up& 
rior  receives  a  nerve  directly  from  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  obturator  cxternus  is  supplied  with  branches  fj*om 
the  obturator  nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  third  and 
fouxth  lumbar  nerves. 

Having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  parts  in  the  glu 
teal  region,  the  student  should  now  replace  the  muscles  and 
study  their  relations  to  the  hip-joint  and  to  the  veaiek  and 
nervcB,  The  prominent  points  which  can  be  seen  or  felt  in 
this  region  in  the  living  subject  should  be  observed  with  re- 
ference  to  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  ligation 
of  the  arteries.  The  exact  position  of  the  trochanter  major 
and  the  tuberositj  of  the  ischium  and  their  relations  to  the 
sacrum  and  ilium,  should  be  carefully  noted.  It  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  principal  arteries  are  the  gluteal,  the 
sciatic  and  the  internal  pudic.  The  position  of  each  one 
of  these  vessels  may  readily  be  ascertained  by  observing  its 
relations  to  the  posterior  inferior  Bpinons  process  of  the  iliuns, 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  andf  the  trochanter. 

As  the  dissection  of  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebral  oolnimi 
should  be  made  in  connection  with  those  of  the  pelvi%  and 
as  this  cannot  w^ell  be  done  until  the  external  parts  of  the 
pelvis  have  been  dissected,  the  dissection  of  the  hip-joint  m 
included  with  that  of  the  others. 
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The  hip-jomt  is  formed  liy  the  acetabulum  of  the  o&  inno- 
minatum  and  the  head  of  the  femur.  It  is  a  ball  and  socket 
joint*  At  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum  is  a  notch  occu- 
pied by  the  ligamcntum  teres  and  by  the  vessels  that  entar 
the  joint;  just  above  this  notch,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  there  is  a  depression  occupied  by  adipose  subslanoe 
and  loose  synovial  membrane ;  the  rest  of  tho  acetabulum  is 
covered  by  cartilage.  The  head  of  the  femur  forms  tlie  mg* 
Tncnt  of  about  four-fifths  of  a  globe.  It  is  covcrtxl  by  car^ 
tikge,  except  a  small  spot  just  below  i^  ccptrc,  which  gives 
attachment  to  the  ligamcntum  teres.  The  ligaments  of  tbk 
joint  consist  of  tho  capsular^  the  ct^ijhid^  the  tquwI^  tbe  htmB- 
v^m^  and  the  lUo-femoraL    The  last  two  scarcely  deserve  to  be 
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considered  separate  ligaments;  the  transverse  properly  be- 
longs to  the  cotyloid,  and  the  ilio-femoral  to  the  capsular. 

The  Capsular  or  Orbicular  Ligament,  Fig.  220(8), 
like  that  of  the  shoulder-joint,  completely  surrounds  the  ar- 
ticulation ;  its  fibres  are  not,  however,  like  those  of  that  liga- 
ment, intermixed  with  the  tendons  of  surrounding  muscles. 
Above  and  in  front  it  is  thicker  and  stronger  than  it  is 
behind  and  below.  Externally  it  is  composed  of  longitu- 
dinal fibres  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  internally 
of  fibres  that  run  in  diflferent  directions,  and  interlace  with 
each  other ;  by  this  arrangement  of  its  fibres  the  strength  of 
the  ligament  is  very  much  increased.  Its  superior  attach- 
ment embraces  the  circum- 


Fig.  220. 


Terence  of  the  acetabulum, 
from  the  margin  of  which, 
excepting  the  portion  formed 
by  tne  transverse  ligament, 
its  fibres  are  prolonged  for 
some  distance  on  the  bone; 
its  inferior  attachment  sur- 
rounds the  neck  of  the  femur, 
but  not  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  of  it  within  the  joint; 
the  principal  part  excluded  is 
situated  between  the  trochan- 
ters and  above  the  posterior 
intertrochanteric  ridge.  This 
should  be  noticed  with  refer- 
ence to  fractures,  as  it  allows 
of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  oc- 
curring partly  within  and 
partly  without  the  capsular      -,     ^  t>      -  .«^ 

f.        -^      .      .          "I-  1        ^      i_  Thr  LiGAMvirrs  or  the  Pelvis  and 

ligament;    m  WniCn  case,  by  niP^oniT.—l.  The  lower  part  of  thoan- 

proper      treatment,      osseous  **"®'  common  ligament  of  tho  vertebrae. 

'^    .                            T_            -ua   •       J  extendins:  downwards  over  the  front  of 

union      may       be       Obtamed.  theiacrum.    2.  The  Mcro-vertebral  liga- 

The  length  of  the  inner    and  ment.      3.  The   llio-vertobral   ligament. 

lower  part  of  the  ligament    kJ^^r.or^n:»;r '^ p:CU 

is   greater   than    the   distance     ligament.     7.  Oimbernafe  ligament.     8. 

between     the     corresponding     The  cap«nlar  ligament  of  the  hip.joint. 

w  x/w     v^^vr^v*     ^     g^   j,y^^   ilio-fcmoral   or   accessory   liga- 

pomts  of  attachment;  hence    mem. 
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there  is  generally  a  looseness  in  this  part  of  the  ligament 
I  which  admits  of  a  proportionate  degree  of  abduction  of  the 
rlimb»  When  the  capsular  ligament  is  dlYided,  there  will  be 
observed  fibres^  intermixed  with  areolar  tissue,  extending 
from  the  root  of  the  cervix  to  the  margin  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  head  of  tlio  bone;  they  seem  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  ^hres  of  the  capsular  ligament  reflected 
over  the  cervix,  for  which  they  form,  with  the  areolar  tisatie;, 
quite  a  tkick  sheath  or  coverings  especially  on  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  it.  In  a  fracture  of  the  neck  within  the 
capsule  this  fibro-arcolar  tissue  might,  no  doubt,  contribute 
largely  to  the  formation  of  an  osseous  union.  It  would  not 
only  furnish  a  nidus  in  which  callus  might  be  formed,  but 
it  would  be  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  vessels  to  the 
head  of  the  bone;  in  the  latter  case  it  would  co-operate  with 
the  ligamentum  teres. 

The  iluh/emoral  or  acccswri/  ligammt^  Fig*  220  (t),  consists 
of  a  fasciculus  of  fibres,  which  arises  from  the  anterior  infe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  passes  obliquely  dowuwarda 
and  inwards,  and,  spreading  outj  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
intertrochanteric  ridge.  It  strengthens  that  portion  of  the 
capsular  ligament  to  which  it  corresponds.  On  the  inner 
Biae  of  this  fasciculus  an  opening  is  sometimes  noticed  which 
forms  a  communication  between  the  bursa  that  is  placed 
beneath  the  psoas  and  iiiacus  iotcrnus  muscles  and  the  cavity 
of  the  joint. 

The  CoTTLOlD  Ltqament,  Fig,  221  (b)^  surrounds  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  or  cotyloid  cavity*  It  is  of  a  tri- 
angidar  form,  presenting  three  sides;  one  of  these,  the  bsiaey 
is  adherent  to  the  bone ;  the  other  two  are  c-ovened  by  sjuo 
vial  membrane,  and  correspondi  the  one  with  the  head  of  the 
femur,  and  the  other  with  the  capsular  ligament*  It  is  nol  a 
proper  ligament,  but  a  fibro-cartilage,  the  cartilage  increasing 
in  quantity  from  the  apex  or  free  edge  to  the  base,  where 
there  is  but  little  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  separated  by  a  groove 
from  the  articular  cartilage  which  lines  the  acetabulum.  The 
fibrous  portion  of  it  is  continued  across  the  notch  at  tlia 
lower  part  of  the  cavity;  this  part  of  the  cotyloid  ligamenl|, 
together  with  other  fibres  that  arise  from  the  sides  of  thi 
notch,  constitute  the  Tbansverse  IjIGAMENT.  By  means  ol 
this  arrangement,  the  notch  is  converted  into  a  Ibramen  for 


I 
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the  transmission  of  vessels  to  the  interior  of  the  joint.  What 
is  called  the  transverse  ligament  is  essentially  a  part  of  the 
cotyloid  ligament;  the  addition  of  a  few  fibres  which  interlace 
with  each  other,  and  the  fact  of  its  subtending  the  notch 
does  not  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a  distinct  ligament.  The 
cotyloid  ligament  increases  the  depth  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
diminishes  the  diameter  of  its  orince  by  the  edge  being  in- 
clined inwards  towards  the  centre;  this  constriction  is  seen 


Ligaments  of  rai  PsLTfs  ahd  Hip-Joint.— Tdi  view  is  taken  from  the 
BIDE. — 1.  The  oblique  taoro-illto  ligament.  The  other  fliicfculi  of  the  posterior 
sacro-iliao  ligameot*  are  not  foen  in  this  Ticw  of  the  pelris.  2.  The  great  sacro- 
seiatio  ligament.  3.  The  snail  saero-sciatic  ligament.  4.  The  sreat  sacro-sciatio 
foramen.  5.  The  small  saoro-toiatic  foramen.  6.  The  colloid  ligament  of  the 
aoetabalom.  7.  The  ligamentum  teres.  8.  The  eut  edge  of  the  oapsalar  ligament, 
showing  its  extent  posteriorly,  as  compared  with  its  anterior  attachment.  9.  The 
obturator  membrane  only  partly  seen. 

by  the  retention  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  cavity  after 
the  capsular  ligament  has  been  completely  severed. 

The  Interarticular  Ligament,  or  Ligamentum  Teres, 
Fig.  221  (i),  extends  from  the  depression  situated  just  be- 
low the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  femur  to  the  cotyloid  notch, 
to  the  edges  of  which  it  is  attached  by  two  distinct  fasciculi. 
It  is  not  round,  but  of  a  triangular  form,  its  narrow  end 
being  attached  to  the  femur.    It  is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
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and  a  quarter  in  length;  the  head  of  the  femur  m 
luxated  downwards  without  this  ligament  being  nip 
but  not  upwards.  It  is  loosely  covered  by  synovial 
brane.  The  ligament  varies  very  much  in  size  in  dii 
subjects.  Sometimes  it  is  entirely  absent.  Its  princip 
seems  to  be  to  conduct  bloodvessels  to  and  from  the  o 
the  femur,  to  the  proper  nutrition  of  which  its  prese 
sometimes  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  depress 
fossa,  extending  upwards  from  the  notch  in  the  bott 
the  acetabulum,  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  fat,  somi 
denominated  a  synovial  glancL  It  allows  vessels  and  i 
to  enter  the  joint,  and  protects  them  against  pressure 
the  head  of  the  femur.  Although  called  a  gland,  it  hai 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  gland. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  of  the  hip-joint  lines  the 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  articular  cavity,  and  sun 
the  interarticular  ligament.  It  is  sometimes  prolong 
was  before  mentioned,  into  a  bursa  placed  between  th 
sular  ligament  and  the  psoas  and  iliacus  intemus  mi 
It  not  unfrequently  presents  folds  on  the  neck  of  the  i 
which  may  take  the  place  in  part  of  the  round  ligami 
transmitting  bloodvessels  to  the  head  of  the  femur. 

The  student  should  attentively  observe  all  the  pron 
points  connected  with,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hip 
such  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  trochanter  major,  the  i 
and  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  The  relation  of  the  troci 
to  the  other  points  when  the  limb  is  placed  in  dififeren! 
tions,  as  flexed,  extended,  abducted,  and  rotated  both  in 
and  outwards,  should  be  noted.  It  is  in  the  diss< 
room,  with  the  subject  before  him,  that  the  student  s 
prepare  himself  to  diagnose  in  diseases,  fractures,  and 
tions  involving  the  hip-joint.  It  is  here  that  he  can  me 
for  himself  the  distances  between  the  different  prom 
points,  and  note  the  elevations  and  depressions  as  the 
found  in  their  normal  condition,  and  then  calculate  the  va 
changes  which  may  occur  from  disease  or  injuries.  He  si 
be  able,  before  he  leaves  the  hip-joint,  to  place  his  fing 
any  point  either  in  front  of  it  or  behind  it,  on  the  < 
side  or  inner  side  of  it,  and  specify  each  muscle,  or  any 
sel  or  nerve  that  may  lie  between  that  point  and  the  c\ 
of  the  joint.  The  articulation  is  completely  surrounde 
muscles.     Thus  in  front  are  found  the  iliacus  intemus,  ] 
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magnus,  and  rectuB  femoris;  on  the  inner  side,  the  pectineus, 
obturator  extemus,  gracilis,  and  the  adductors;  above  or 
on  the  outer  side,  me  glutei  and  tensor  vagin®  femoris 
muscles;  behind,  the  pyriforoiis,  gemelli,  obturator  externus, 
and  the  quadratus-femoria. 


Dissection  of  the  Articulations  of  the  VERTEBiLfi. 

The  vertebras  are  connected  above  to  the  occipital  bone, 
laterally  to  the  ribs,  and  below  to  the  pelvis.  The  costo- 
vertebral articulations  are  described  in  connection  with  the 
dissection  of  the  thorax;  the  articulation  of  the  vertebrsB  with 
the  pelvis  is  described  with  the  pelvic  articulations.  It  is 
proposed  now  to  examine  the  articulations  of  the  vertebr© 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  cranium.  The  proper  mode 
of  making  the  dissections  will  be  clearly  indicated  by  the 
accompanying  drawings.  The  ligaments  which  the  vertebri© 
have  m  common  should  be  ezLamined  first.  They  are  the 
following : — 

The  Anterior  Common  Vertebral  Ligament,  Fig.  220 
(i),  is  placed  in  front  and  on  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse,  extending  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  It  presents 
a  pearly  white  appearance,  is  thicker  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the 
cervical  or  lumDar  regions,  and  divided  into  a  central  and 
two  lateral  bands,  the  latter  being  separated  from  the  former 
by  a  series  of  foramina  on  each  side,  for  the  transmission  of 
vessels,  especially  veins.  It  adheres  very  closely  to  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  and  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brae, while  it  is  very  loosely  connected  to  the  transverse 
grooves  on  the  bodies.  It  is  composed  of  fibres  which  varv 
in  length,  diminishing  from  the  superficial  to  the  deep-seated ; 
the  latter  extend  merely  from  one  vertebra  to  another,  while 
the  former  pass  over  four  or  five  vertebree.  It  is  thicker 
where  it  corresponds  to  the  grooves  on  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebr»  than  it  is  elsewhere.  The  tendons  of  several  muscles 
are  blended  more  or  less  with  it  in  different  sections  of  the 
vertebral  column. 

The  Posterior  Common  Vertebral  Ligament,  Fig. 
222  (3),  is  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  canal, 
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Fig.  222. 


A  Posterior  view  op 
THE  Bodies  op  three  Dor- 
sal VERTEBRiE,  CONNECT- 
ED BY  (1, 1),  THEIR  Inter- 
vertebral Substance. — 
The  lamiDSB  (2,  2)  have 
been  sawn  through  near  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra),  and 
the  arches  and  processes 
removed,  in  order  to  show 
(3)  the  posterior  common 
ligament.  A  part  of  one 
of  the  openings  in  the 
posterior  surface  of  the 
vertebnc,  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  vena  basis  ver- 
tebras, is  seen  at  4,  by  the 
side  of  the  narrow  and 
unattached  portion  of  the 
ligament. 


extending  from  the  occiput  to  ih 
rum.  It  is  narrower  opposite  the 
of  each  vertebrae  than  it  is  oppoe 
the  intervertebral  substance. 
thicker  and  more  compact  than  tl 
terior  ligament ;  its  connection,  ho^ 
with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  ai 
intervening  fibro-cartilage  is  near! 
same  as  that  of  the  anterior.  A  p 
of  veins  with  areolar  tissue  sepan 
from  the  body  of  each  vertebr 
diminishes  in  width  from  above  < 
wards.  The  length  of  its  fibres 
in  the  same  manner  as  thej  do  i 
preceding  ligament.  The  dura 
adheres  loosely  to  its  posterior 
face,  being  connected  to  it  by  a 
tissue. 


The  Intervertebral  Substa:^ 
Ligaments,  Fig.  228,  Fig.  224,  are  p 
between  the  bodies  of  all  the  ver 
except  the  first  two.  Each  one  co 
of  fioro-cartilage  which  has  the  fo 
the  space  that  it  occupies.  Aj 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  vary  in  i 
so  does  the  intervertebral  subsl 
It  is  usually  thicker  in  the  centre 
at  the  circumference.  It  adhen 
closely  to  the  bone  that  the  lattei 
break  before  the  former  wul  separate  from  it.  It  also 
sesses  great  strength  in  itself.  Each  one  consists  of  lac 
which  are  more  numerous  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  ii 
cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  than  behind;  the  reverse  is 
in  the  dorsal  region  ;  they  are  thicker  before  than  behii 
the  two  regions  first-named,  while  the  opposite  is  true  ii 
dorsal  region.  The  anterior  convexities  of  the  colun] 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  are  said  to  be  due  princi] 
to  the  thickness  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  while 
concavity  in  the  dorsal  region  is  attributed  to  the  vert€ 
The  heaas  of  the  ribs  articulate,  Fig.  144  (4),  with  the  i 
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vertebral  substance,  which  also 
vertebral  foraiDina, 

If  a  section  of  the  interverte- 
bral substance  be  matle^  it  will 
be  found  to  consist,  Fig.  224  (a), 
principally  of  a  sort  pulpy  sub- 
stance in  the  centre^  and  of  thin 
layers  or  laminae  of  Sbro*car- 
r  tilage  extemally.  The  general 
I  arrangement  of  the  lamini©  are 
[  coneentricj  one  being  placed 
within  another ;  some  of  them 
interlace  with  each  other.  They 
are  connected  together  by  fibres, 
which  ext-cnd  from  one  lamina 
to  another.  In  proceeding  from 
the  circumference  towards  the 
centre,  the  number  and  com- 
pactness of  the  laminae  dimi- 
nish,  the    pulpy  matter    and 


assists  in  forming  the  inter- 
Fig.  223, 


A  LrKTPAR  VEnTEBnA,  wixn  A  Unm- 

XOHTAL  8Kt'TlOS  aV  ISTLUVKItTKWIlAI. 
SlTBaTANl'fS    (I,   1),  AUUVE    IT.— At    tbo 

(TErGumAsreDce  {!,  1).  tbe  uuitcc^utric  ar- 
rangamont  of  «b<5  Irvjers  of  the  luttur 
la  iiti4)>wti,  itnd  In  ihi^   iniddlu  (2J  tbo 


Fig.  224, 


A  Vertical  SBm^sr  of  two  YBHTiEim.f;^  -^sti  thk  SuBrrANci?  ^^rTm'ost:u  »i* 
TWKEN  TBRin  BOTJllTt. — Tho  dircctiDfl  i*f  tbo  fibres  of  the  into rvurlpbrjil  buhsifttiiso 
bdiiplnjed,  1,  L  FJbras^nrTed  Qutwurdi,  2,  2<  Tb««ei3tiJTcid  towardji.  3.  PiiJi>y 
BubiUntsa  in  the  mtdldli^. 


areolar  tissue  taking  the  place  of  them.  There  are  fewer 
of  them  behind  than  in  front  and  on  tbe  aides.  The 
fibres  which  compose  the  lamiuai  are  firmly  attached  above 
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Fig.  225, 


«? 


•JSiM^ 


f  and  below  to  tbe  vertebrfe,  but  not  at  opposite  points, 

they  have,  esjiecially  those  of] 

the  outer  laminaBi  an  obliquo 
direction,  Fig.  225  (t,  a);  ihcy 
extend  from  the  right  to  the  h 
or  from  the  left  to  the  righ 
cording  aa  tbey  are  on  the 
side  or  left  side  of  the  median 
liue,  and  according  to  the  lamina 
that  is  examiDed,  as  in  every 
alternate  one  their  direction  is 
reversed,  so  that  the  6br©s  **f  any 
two  conti^ous  laminre  decus- 
Two  LwMtiAii  VcitTf.ini  E  wiTTi  Tni3  gate  with  each  other.     They  arei 

^:::r:::x,^^Zn:::  a'^o  curved,  ^g.  224  (. , «),  ib<«e 

porciou  of  one  iiiyi;r{i)  of  iho  iniier,  situated    extcmally,    outwaitjaj 
i>n«tucri«j|.r(2),  i,p«riij  «i,.m,i      ^   jj^        intematly    iuwards. 

flbrw ininaiie miiiiifijiL  When  the  spme  m  leuglheiied 

and  the  verl^Bbne  se}jarated  fur- 
ther from  each  other,  both  the  obliquity  and  the  curvature  ol 
the  fibres  are  diminished.     The  same  thing  tiikes  place  omj 
the  side  of  the  convexity  when  the  spine  is  bent,  and  tdaa  01 
one  side  or  the  other  when  the  spine  is  twisted. 

The  central  pulpy  matter  is  constantly  compressed,  as  i 
Bhown  when  a  vertical  section  of  two  vertebne  inckiding  tlia 
intervertebral  suhsUmco  is  made,  it  immediately  ibrining  a 
projection  beyond  the  surrounding  cut  surface,  ITie  same 
l^ct  ia  shown  by  pushing  an  awl  in  between  two  vortcbraa, 
when  it  will  be  forced  partly  back  again.  The  expansioi 
will  bo  greater  when  the  )u*eparatioii  has  been  for  aome  tiiua 
maceratetl  or  soaked  in  water.  The  property  of  elasticii| 
whicli  it  j>o3iiesse8  in  so  largo  a  degree  m  an  exceedi  "* 
important  clement  in  the  construction  of  the  vertd 
column,  

The  interyertebral  substance  13  more  abnndant  betweim 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebnje  than  between  the  dorsal^ 
hence  these  portions  of  tbe  column  possess  a  greater  dcj 
nf  mobility  than  the  dorsal.  In  the  aggrcgita^  this  substi 
forms  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  spine 
twecn  the  axis  and  the  sacrum. 

lu  old  age  the  intervertebral  substance  possesses  less  i 
ticity,  being  dryer  and  le&^  in  hulk.     The  reverse  1^  true  ial 
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^  the  young.  The  uses  of  this  substaDce  in  the  spinal  column 
^  will  be  readily  understood  when  its  structure  has  1)een  pro- 
*i  perly  examined.  While  it  assists  in  forming  the  parietes  of 
'  the  spinal  canal,  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  the  costo- 
t  vertebral  articulations,  and  while  it  holds  the  bodies  of  the 
I  vertebrad  securely  in  their  proper  place  and  diminishes  the 
I  force  of  shocks  transmitted  to  tne  brain,  it  allows  a  sufficient 
\  degree  of  mobility  to  every  part  of  the  column  in  which  it 
is  found,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevents  any  undue  motion 
taking  place  in  it 

The  connection  of  the  vertebrae  by  their  oblique  processes 
is  very  different  from  that  which  has  been  observed  between 
the  bodies.  The  oblique  Drocesses  have  articular  facets, 
which  are  covered  by  a  tnin  layer  of  cartilage  and  by 
synovial  membrane,  and  articulate  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
vertebrae.  They  are  connected  by  imperfect  capsular  liga- 
menlSj  which  are  rather  longer  in  the  neck  than  in  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions. 

The  LiGAMENTA  SuB-FLAVA,  Fig.  226  (i),  are  composed  of 
yellow  elastic  fibres,  arranged  in 
dense,  compact  laminae,  which  oc- 
cupv  the  spaces  between  the  arches 
or  laminae  of  the  vertebrae.  The 
fibres  are  longer  than  the  spaces 
between  the  arches,  for  they  extend 
a  short  distance  on  the  anterior 
surface,  of  the  laminae.  They  form 
the  parietes  of  the  spinal  canal  be- 
tween HnQ  arches  as  tar  forwards  as 
the  roots  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses. They  are  thicker  posteriorly 
than  lateridly,  and  more  distinct  in 
the  lower  than  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  column.  They  are  not  found 
in  the  space  between  the  occiput 
and  the  atlas,  or  between  the  atlas 
and  the  axis.  They  are  strong  and 
elastic;  they  assist  the  muscles  in 
keeping  the  column  in  an  erect  position  and  in  restoring  it 
to  this  position  when  it  has  been  flexed. 

The  SuPRA-spiNous  Ligament,  Fig.  145  (1,1),  connects 
45 


Fig.  226. 


A  If  IjrnsRNAL  ViRw  op  tub 
Arches  op  three  VsKTRBRiR. — 
To  ohuUn  tbi«  view  the  laminaD 
have  been  dirided  through  their 
pedicles.  1.  One  of  the  liga- 
menta  subflava.  2.  The  capsu- 
lar ligomeDt  of  one  side. 
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the  ends  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebr^iei  includ 
the  oecipital  bone  above,  aud  the  sacrum  below*  Between  i 
occiput  and  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  it  forms  what  ii 
called  the  Ugammtttm  nuchse.  This  m  connected  by  slips  tc 
the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  cervical  vertobr®  except  the 
first.  It  varies  much  in  size.  Situated  in  the  median  line, 
it  13  connected  with  the  tendons  of  several  muscles  io  thii 
region,  and  can  be  distinguisheil  from  them  only  by  the 
direction  of  its  fibres*  The  same  is  true  of  the  supra  spinoci^ 
ligament  below  this,  which  is  much  larger  and  stronger  in 
the  lumbar  region  than  in  the  dorsal 


J 
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The  Intek-spinous  Lioahents  extend  between  the  spim 
processes  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  veriebrie.  They  are  thin 
and  membranous  in  the  dorsal  region,  but  quite  thick  aod 
strong  in  the  lumbar  region.  They  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back. 

The  Tkter-transvebse  Ligaments  are  found  only  in  ^ 
lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region  and  in  the  lumbar  re^' 
Their  use  seems  to  be  as  much  to  give  attachment  to 
muscles  as  to  connect  the  bones.    These,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
lique, the  supra-spinouSj  and  the  inter^ spinous,  are  Inelnstio. 

The  occipital  bone  is  connected  to  the  atlas  by  an  anter^ 
and  a  posterior  ligament,  and  two  on  each  side.  ■ 

The  Anterior  Occipito-atlantal  Ligamjent,  Fig.  227 

(i,if),  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two,  a  round  or Buperficial, 
and  a  broad  or  deep-seated  one.  Both  of  them  extend  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  occipital  foramen  to  the  anterior 
arch  of  the  atlas.  The  stiperftdal  consists  of  a  thick,  strong, 
round  IStsciculus,  which  forms  quite  an  elevation  in  the  me- 
dian line;  it  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior 
arch  of  the  atlas.  The  deep-seaied  is  broader  than,  but  not 
BO  thick,  as  the  superficiaL 

The  Posterior  Occipito-atlantal  Ligamekt,  Fig,  228 
{i\  connects  the  posterior  margin  of  the  occipital  forameo 
to  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  It  is  broad  and  thin. 
The  vertebral  arteries  and  suboccipital  nerves  pass  through 
it.    The  dura  mater  adheres  closely  to  its  inner  surface*     m 

Each  condyle  of  the  occipital  bone  is  joined  to  the  0^ 
responding  oblique  process  of  the  atlas  by  a  Capsulae  LtOA^ 
MMNT^  Fig,  226  (4,4.)    This  ligament  is  much  thicker 
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tenicJly  and  anteriorly  than  it  is  elsewhere.    It  allowa  con- 
siderable raotion  to  these  articulationa,   A  syDOvial  membrane 

Fig*  237. 


Ait  AinvRTOii  Vikw  qr  tbc  LioAlHehts  coinrKcrrva  thv  Atlai ^  rnn  Axis,  ahp 

THrOcCIFITAIL'  BO.Tfe.      A  TtlASHVEItiK   8cCTlD!f    HAS   BeSir  €ARmE[>   tHROUOH  ■TME 

Bake  of  tdk  Skull*  mrfEriiTQ  tme  Basilar  Peocess  of  the  Occtittal  BoetE 
AMD  THE  FwrmovE  poRTtORa  OP  rBE  Teuporal  BoNBfl. — 1.  The  fltiterior  round 
msatplta-mllEOtiLl  lii^ument.  2.  The  nnterior  brond  ocoipito-fidantnl  HgnnieiiL  'A. 
ThtoocnDiitDMin«titof  tbe  ADterior  pommtio  U/xameitt.  4.  Th«  jititet-ioratlaiiti>-Hxnid 
UgAment,  wbicti  ia  Mnttoutmi  jnferitirlj  wjtb  the  c^r^mmencetneiit  of  (he  ant«ri»r 
eommun  li^meTil.  5.  On^  of  tho  «t1antt>-nKiiid  capsubr  lif^nmcny  f  the  one  on  the 
oppoitle  iide  has  fae&n  removed,  ttt  shtiw  iho  upproicitniited  AurfiiaaB  of  the  articylur 
procenei  (fi).  T*  One  of  the  ocdpitfl^iillniital  enpsular  ligtitnentk  The  muit  exlur- 
nul  of  these  ibrcf  cooilUute  tb&  Uiatml  occipito  uiUmtAl  ligAmoat. 

lines  the  inner  surface  of  each  ligament,  and  covers  the 
articular  cartilage  inclosed  by  the  ligament 


Fig*  22S. 


^^«!i- 


Vi 


The  PosTEmioji  LtoAMiifTfl  of  the  OccTPTTo-ATf-oru,  Aim  An^Aitrn-ASOJn  Aim- 
ctrL*TiQJift. — 1»  The  fttlrta.  2.  The  axi*,  3,  The  iinU'rUr  lijTHmvnt  uf  ths  occipito- 
atlflntal  orliculi*tio&.  4,  4.  The  cftpsular  nnd  Imeml  UgAinenU  of  thU  ftrtLeulMioai^ 
fi.  The  posterior  Ugnmcnt  of  the  attantc^axnid  At-tkula^on.  G,  A.  lu  dApsaltr 
lilHtDientfl.  7.  The  lirDt  <»f  ibe  iij^amenta  sdMuta,  pftAi^ijig  betwetiti  (be  »xi«  and  tb« 
third  eerrioaJ  verUbm.     8^  B,  Tbe  capsular  ligamoDta  of  thoM  vertebne* 
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The  Lateral  Occipito-atl.-lntal  Ligamekt,  Fig.  2?8 
(4),  connocts  the  transverse  process  of  the  occipital  bone  to 
the  transverne  process  of  the  atlas.  It  is  quite  a  thick,  strong, 
ligamentous  corcL  By  its  coiincMStion  with  a  ligamentous 
fiisciculasi,  which  is  attached  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bonej  a  fibrous  canal  is  formed  for  the  transmiBsioti 
of  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  skulL 

The  occipital  bone  is  connected  to  the  axis  by  four  liga- 
ments; three  of  which  are  attached  to  the  odontoid  pr 
and  one  to  the  body  of  the  axis. 

Fig,  22$. 


Tni  UrpEB  Part  or  tjib  Vkrtkbral  Caji al,  opener  rnair  HEiinrt^  tn  ottnxi  I 
^now  TflE  OcctiMTO^AxoiD  LtoAMEirT.— 1.  Ttio  bftflilntr  ponion  of  the  vphi'Eiold 
boii«.  2.  S«3li4}n  of  th&  ocelpiuil  biin&,  3.  Tho  ntlu,  ha  pu^t^riDr  umh  fvmoT44. 
4.  The  axia,  th^  posierior  areh  filao  lYpaoved,  6.  The  occlpHo^AKold  llgummn^  nm^ 
dored  proiiiiuetit  at  ita  taiddlo  bytlit]  pnij^cUoD  of  the  odunioid  prn«eM.  t.  LftlMml 
nod  eapigulftr  lii^DK^nii  of  the  oceipito-atl&ntftt  «nici(Latbit.  7.  CEfital^  lig»io«at 
botwocii  the  i^U^nUliDg  pro^e^ies  of  tlio  atka  luid  axU. 

The  OcciPiTO-AXOiD  Ligament,  or  Apparatus  Liqa- 

JIENTOSUS  Colli,  Fig,  229  (s),  is  placed  beneath  the  duim 
mater,  and  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  basilar  fos^ 
ol'  the  occipital  bone  downwards  to  the  body  of  the  axis, 
where  the  central  part  of  it  i^  continuous  with  the  posterior 
common  spinal  ligament.  The  lower  part  of  this  itgameDt 
may  be  divided  into  three  fasciculi  or  bands^  two  of  which 
are  situated  hiterally,  and  are  continued  down  to  the  ihird 
or  fourth  cervical  vertebne. 


The  Odontoid  or  Moderator  Ligamekts  connect 
odontoid  process  with  the  sides  of  the  occipital  foramen* 
They  consist  of  thick,  round  fibrous  cords,  on©  on  each  eide^ 
which  have  an  oblique  direction  from  below  upwards  and 
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"^  oatwards.  Tbe^  have  been  called  moderator  or  check  liga- 
^  xnents,  from  their  regulatinff  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  head 
^'-  on  the  axis.  What  is  called  the  middle  ligament  consists  of  a 
' '  few  ligamentous  fibres  that  pass  from  the  summit  of  the  odon- 
?^  toid  process  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  occipital  foramen. 
^^  The  atlas  and  axis  are  connected  together  by  five  liga- 
^j  ments. 

The  Anterior,  Fig.  227  (4),  and  Posterior,  Fig.  228  (5), 
^  Atlanto-axoid  Ligaments  are  placed  between  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  arches  of  the  atlas  and  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  axis.  The  anterior  is  attached  below,  to  the 
base  of  the  odontoid  process,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  to  the 
body  of  the  axis,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  anterior 
common  ligament  The  posterior  ligament  corresponds  to 
the  ligamenta  sub-flaya;  oelow  it  is  attached  to  the  upper 
borders  of  the  laminaa  of  the  axis. 

Fig.  230. 


A  Posterior  Vibw  op  the  LroAMEim  cokvectiho  the  Atlas,  tbb  Axis,  and 
THE  Occipital  Boee.    The  Poatbrior  part  of  the  Occipital  Bose  ham  bbre 

BAWE  away,  AHD  THE   POSTREIOR  ArCHER  Or  THE  AtLAB  AED  AxIB  REMOVED.      I. 

The  fuperior  part  of  the  oecipito-mxoid  ligmment,  which  hai  bean  oat  awaj  io  order 
to  show  the  ligatoeDU  beneath.  2.  The  tranf Terse  Ufament  of  the  atlas.  3. 4.  The 
asoending  and  daeeending  tlipi  of  the  trantTerte  ligament,  wbieh  hnre  obtained  for 
it  the  title  of  cruciform  ligament.  5.  One  of  the  odontoid  ligaments;  the  other 
ligament  ie  teen  on  the  opposite  lide.  6.  One  of  the  oecipito-atlantal  capsular  liga- 
ments.   7.  One  of  the  aUanto-axoid  oapittlar  ligamentr. 

There  are  two  Cafsulab  Ligaments,  Fig.  230  (7),  one 
for  the  oblique  processes  on  each  side.  Each  is  composed 
of  straight  and  oblique  fibres,  and  is  thicker  anteriorly 
than  at  any  other  part.  They  are  of  sufficient  length  to 
admit  of  rotatory,  as  well  as  several  other  movements,  to 
the  head.    They  are  lined  by  synovial  membranes,  which 
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also  csoyer  the  articular  cartilages  found  on  the  oblique  pro- 


The  articulation  of  the  odontoid  process  with  the  aotertor 
nreh  of  the  atlas  consists  of  a  small  concave  facet  on  the  formerj 
and  a  corresponding  convex  one  on  the  latter.    Both  of  the 
are  covered  with  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane;  thej  ar 
also  anrrounded  by  a  few  ligamentous  fibres^  which  form 
sort  of  capsular  ligament. 

Fig.  231. 


A    ViBW   OF  TBK    AtI-A«    rJlOit   ABOTK.    »BOWT3ffl    TPE     TBAIfiTWtKK     Lt«A«Kif; 

wrrw  FRAGKKirts  of  itji  AppRTrttAoRH. — 1.  Tlifi  sftieff  fuf  the  odnnrciUI  prop«'u.  2, 
Tbv  transverse  lii^mi^nL  5.  Spues'  f«r  lh«  i|}iiinl  eort]«  i,  4.  Anicul&r  |kroot«««* ; 
OD  Ibe  I«a  ODe  m  reoitiBiil  of  tii«>  cttptutar  fncmbrnD?  is  kcd. 


Fosteriorly,  the  odontoid  process  articulates  with  iheTEAXs- 
VERSE  Ligament,  Fig,  281  (a).  This  ligament  consist  of  a 
strong  fasciculus  of  fibres  which  are  attached  to  the  inner 
sides  of  the  lateral  masses  of  the  atlas.  Its  connection  wit" 
the  odontoid  process  is  similar  to  that  between  the  latter  and 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  a  smooth  concave  articularj 
&cet  being  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ligament^  and 
a  corresponding  one  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  prooesa 
TTie  synovial  membrane,  which  lines  this  cavity,  extends 
upwams  on  the  process  to  near  its  summit  The  ring, 
is  formed  by  the  parietes  of  these  articulations,  has  a  smi 
orifice  below  than  above,  being  adapted  to  the  shape  of 
odontoid  process,  so  that  the  process  will  be  retainetl  m  oiiA 
after  all  the  other  connections  between  the  atlas  and  axia,  or 
between  these  and  the  occipital  bono  have  been  cut  away. 
From  the  upper  edge  of  the  transverse  ligament  a  layer  of 
fibres  passes  upwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  margi 
of  the  occipital  foramen;  and  another  layer  of  fibrt*s 
the  inferior  margin  descends  to  be  attached  to  the  axis, 
term  crucf/onu  has  been  applied  to  the  transverse  ligi 
|iticluding  the  vertical  fibres  attached  to  its  two  borders. 
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DissscnoN  OF  THS  Abtioulationb  of  the  Pslyis. 

The  pelvis  is  artiealatdd'aboY^  with  the  vertebral  column, 
and  below  with  the  IbfiaonL  The  degree  of  mobility  allowed 
by  these  articulatioiii  fa  yoy  different.  Between  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  ezoept  between  Ibe  saorum  and  cooc^x,  no  mo- 
tion is  required,  unlees  it  be  in  tibe  fmiale  daring  parturition. 

The  sacro-veriAral  ariiculaiim  is  fanned  by  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  and  the  Mcnun.  With  th^  exoeptimi  of  the  sacro- 
vertebral  and  ilio-yertebnl  linmentii  ike  oonneoting  media 
are  the  same  as  between  the  cu&rent  yeirtebr». 

The  Sacbo-Yxbtebbaxi  LTOAinnft,  lig.  S20  (a),  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  exienda  from  tlw  tnuwvienie  process  of 
the  last  lumbar  vartebra  to  ihe  xipptx  or  borixontal  surface 
of  the  oorreapondiBg  ala  of  die  saorum.  Its  fibres  spread 
out  towards  ibe  aacro-iliao  irympbysia. 

The  luo-YxBTEBBAL  LiOAKSKT,  Fig.  220  (s),  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  extends  firom  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last 
two  lumbar  vertebre  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  fills  up  a 
notch  that  would  otlMurwiae  exist  at  this  point  Sometimes 
there  are  two  of  these  li^ments  on  the  same  side. 

The  9acro-eoocygeal  arUeulation  presents  two  ligaments,  one 
before  and  the  other  behind;  and  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage 
placed  between  the  two  bones,  where  a  small  synovial  sac  is 
sometimes  met  with,  especially  in  the  female. 

The  Antbbiob  SACBO-CkKxnrGXAL  Lioaxsmt  is  composed 
of  irregular  fibreSp  and  is  much  thinner  than  the  postenor. 

The  PoBiXBioB  Saobo-Cocgygxal  Lioaxxnt,  Fig.  282 
(t  o\  is  quite  a  thick,  strong  lisament.  It  extends  downwards 
over  the  difibrent  pieces  dT  me  coccyx,  doses  in  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  sacral  canal,  and  protects  the  last  nervous 
cords  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

The  mobility  of  this  articidation  is  said  to  be  greater  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male;  and  in  women  who  have  borne 
children,  its  mobility  is  preserved  for  a  much  longer  period 
of  life  than  in  those  who  have  not  If  it  were  not  for  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  the  motion  between  the  sacrum  and 
coccvx  would  be  greater  than  it  is. 

The  number  cf  coccygeal  articulations  vary  greatly  in 
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differeDt  subjecta,  and  at  difierent  periods  of  life.    In  tt^ 
young  aubject,  a  tbin  fibrQ-cartilage  is  found  between  the 

Fig.  232, 


A  PoiTBWOitViBw  or  THE  LiaAifE3fT0  or  TBW  Pbltis. — L  B»a«  of  the  Sn^mm.  , 
2.  The  Docejx.  3,  3.  Tbt^  erenU  af  the  iUn.  4,  4.  Tbn  taberotHi^ii  of  the  Itcbift. 
fi,  5*  Tb*  gre»t  Bcimie  aotf^bet.  6,  The  fmuW  sdiitli?  noteh.  7*  Th a  femur.  S,  »- 
Tbi  pMt«rior  P«<?»-IU»(;  llgmnentii.  9.  A  a  oMiqna  fMokalue^  10.  Tb«  po«t«ridr 
rtem.eo*»fyirMi!  ligamenL  IL  The  obturator  lijfnxivpnr*  12,  Tbo  <ub-piiKvc  fom- 
DieD.  IS*  13,  Thr  origin  <»f  ibo  grcjit  fiwTo.Bditic  1ij^amc»fifU  14,  lU  iniertiuo, 
1^*  ThQ  ongin  of  the  f  umU  lacro-Aciiitio  lig&moiiU     10«  lU  iiiAGinLoti. 

bones,  while  in  tbe  old  tbe  joints  are  most  commonly  oblite- 
rated. The  sacrum  and  coccyx  are  ako  iu  the  old  generally 
united  by  osseous  substance. 

Tbe  saavMiac  arikulatwn  is  fonned  by  the  sacrum  and 
ilium.  The  articular  surfaces^  from  their  shape,  have  been 
called  the  auricular  facets.  The  connecting  media  consist  of 
anterior  and  posterior  fibres,  and  an  intermediate  ^€ty^  <:f 
cartilage^  which  adheres  very  closely  to  the  bones* 

The  Antekior  Sacro-Iliac  Ligament,  Fig.  233  {i 
composed  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibres,  extending  traiisvei^y; 
from  one  bone  to  the  other ;  they  are  scarcely  raised  at 
the  contiguous  smooth  surfaces. 

The  Posterior  Sacro-Iltac  Ligament,  Fig.  232  (a), 
sists  of  several  fasciculi,  which  extend  from  a  rough  surl 
behind  the  auricular  facet  of  one  bone  to  a  corresponding  sur- 
face on  the  other.    Some  of  the  fibres  are  oblique,  and  ulbers 
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^  are  nearly  transverse.  One  or  two  of  tlie  oblique  fasciculi^ 
Fig.  232  (9),  have  been  described  as  distinct  ligaments.  The 
ligament  is  situated  deeply  in  the  groove  formed  between  the 
sacrum  and  ilium;  it  requires  considerable  time  and  patience 
to  make  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  all  its  fibres  or  fasciculi. 
A  synovial  membrane  is  sometimes  found  in  this  articulation, 
especially  in  the  female,  while  a  soft  yellowish  substance  is 
sometimes  met  within  it  in  the  male.  As  it  is  occasionally 
desirable  to  disarticulate  the  os  innominatum,  as  in  making 
a  dissection  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  the  student  should  be  care- 
ful to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  symphysis,  in  front, 
and  divide  all  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  ligament,  when  a 
small  scalpel  can  be  carried  through  the  cartilage  which 
connects  the  two  bones  forming  the  joint 

The  two  following  ligaments  connect  the  sacrum  and  coc- 
cyx to  the  ischium.  They  enter  so  largely  into  the  formation 
of  the  pelvic  parietes,  and  sustain  such  important  relations 
to  various  parts,  that  the  student  cannot  neglect  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  them  without  doing  great  injustice 
'  to  himself.  They  should  be  carefully  studied  before  ho 
I  attempts  to  make  a  dissection  of  the  pelvis  or  the  pelvic 
viscera.  Their  value  in  the  mechanism  of  the  pelvis  will  be 
observed  the  moment  that  he  contrasts  an  articulated  pelvis, 
composed  simply  of  the  bones,  with  one  prepared  with  these 
ligaments  cleaned  and  retained  in  aitA. 

The  Posterior  or  Great  Sacro-Sciatic  Ligament,  Fig. 
233  (4\  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  with  the  base 
attacned  to  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium 
and  to  the  border  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  the  apex  to 
the  inner  edge  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  to  the 
ramus  of  the  same  bone.  The  ODturator  fascia  is  connected 
to  the  anterior  or  felciform  portion  of  this  ligament,  which 
projects  a  little  into  the  perineum,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
internal  pudic  vesselsL  The  posterior  surface  or  this  liga- 
ment is  occupied  by  the  ori^n  of  a  part  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  muscle,  while  the  anterior  surface  is  partly  free,  looking 
into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  partly  in  apposition  with  the  short 
ligament  It  is  perforated  by  small  foramina  for  the  trans- 
mission of  vessels. 

The  Anterior  or  Small  Sacro-Scutic  Ligament,  Fig. 
233  (5),  is  attached  behind  to  the  side  of  the  sacrum  and 
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Fig.  233, 


coccyx,  and  anteriorly  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.    Its  fo' 
is  triangular,  and  its  direction    is  nearly  transverse.     P( 

teriorly,  it  33  covered  principaU 
by  thegreat  ligaracBt,  with  wbicl 
its  fibrea  are  more  or  less  inter-^ 
mingled,  especially  at  its  bnaa^ 
or  near  the  sacrum,    Anteriorljj 
it  is  in  apposition  witk  the 
cygeus  muscle. 

The   great  and  small  sacro*^ 
soiatie  notches,  which  exi 

the  osseous  pelvis,  are  by     

two  ligamentii  converted  into 
the  (jTtat  and  small  sacro-^ctaitc 
foramina,  Fig,  2S8  ( 1 ,  a ).  As  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  separates 
A  Sectton  or  twr  Pelvts,  buow.  the  two  notches,  80  the  small 
inG  Tu«  LioAUETiTii  AMD  Saciio-  i^acrosciatic  ligament  separalca 
BWRw^,  Viz:  1.  WTL^it «cro-f ebtia  the  two  foramiua,  Ihe  coatenti 
foremen.  2.  Smuii  paflro-ieiatii]  funv-  of  thesc  foramina  require  par- 
rort^triicrric^^^^^  ticular  notiCC  in  the  dissection 

cfo-«iatic.    6.  SymphjFiif  pubia.   7.   of  the  parts  inside  of  the  pelvis 
SbtumlLr.''"'™"'^''"  "'^"""'"^    '*'   and  in  the  gluteal  region. 

The  articidotion  formed  by 
the  botlies  of  the  pnhic  bones  is  designated  the  symph^ui 
jmbiSj  Fig*  233  («).  The  space  between  the.^  bones  is  of  m 
cuneiform  shape,  the  base  looking  forwards  and  do\^^nwan^ 
and  the  thin  edge  backwards  and  upwards.  This  space  is 
filled  with  flbro-cartilage,  inclnding  gometimes  an  imperfect 
synovial  sac,  especially  in  the  female.  The  fibro-cartilage  k 
arranged  in  concentric  layers  of  an  elongated  oval  form; 
short  fibres  penetrate  and  connect  them  together,  except  in 
the  centre  and  posteriorly^  where  a  soft  pulpy  substaoee  is 
found,  or  the  synovial  sac  when  present.  As  the  lanaina 
just  fill  the  circumference  of  the  spaoe  between  the  booei^ 
they  are  thicker  or  more  numerous  in  front  than  behind, 
where  they  project  so  as  to  form  a  vertical  ridge;  some  of 
them  may  be  entirely  deficient  behind. 

Surrounding  this  intermediate  structure,  ligamentous  fibr^ 
extend  from  one  bone  to  the  other.  They  are  named  accord- 
ing  to  their  location.  Thus,  we  have  quite  a  thick,  strong 
fasciculus  of  fibres  above,  passing  from  one  bone  to  the  olfaor 
and  continuing  some  distance  on  their  upper  borders;  iim 
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is  named  the  mtj^nor  puhic  Ugm'mnL  Behind,  there  are  fibres 
which  connect  the  two  bones  together;  they  do  not  form, 
however,  ao  thick  a  layer  as  the  tipper  and  anterior  ones  do; 
they  constitnte  the  posterior  pubic  UgammL  Anteriorly,  there 
is  also  the  same  arrangement  of  fibres,  forming  the  uniGnar 
puhic  ligament.  Below,  the  fibres  interlace,  and  extend  down- 
wards  on  the  rami  of  the  piibes,  and  form  the  sith-pubic 
lifjament^  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape.  This  ligament 
rounds  oflf  the  angle  formed  by  the  rami  of  the  pubic  bones, 
and  forma  the  summit  of  the  pubic  arch.  The  symphyaia 
pubis  is  supposed  by  some  to  allow  of  a  slight  degree  of 
mobility  in  parturition.  If  motion  takes  place  at  all,  it  must 
be  so  little  as  to  produce  scarcely  any  appreciable  effect  in 
increasing  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis* 

The  Obturatoe  LiQAMfiNT  or  Membrane,  Fig.  233  {%  o), 
occupi^  the  obturator  foramen.  It  presents  an  opening 
called  the  sub-puhic  foramen^  Fig.  232  (i  a),  in  the  upper  part, 
corresponding  to  the  sub-pubic  groove  in  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  for  the  transmiBsion  of  the  obturator 
nerve  and  vessela  Its  surfaces  are  occupied  by  the  origiua 
of  the  obturator  muscles.  This  fibrous  membrane  is  a  sub- 
stitute  for  osseous  structure  in  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis, 
which  are  probably  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by 
it;  it  may  also  yield  somewhat  in  parturition,  and  thus  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  child  through  the  pelvis. 
Another  advantage  said  to  be  derived  from  it,  is  that  it  is 
lighter  than  bone  would  be;  the  difference,  however,  between 
its  weight  and  that  of  a  thin  lamella  of  bone  could  make  no 
manifest  diflerence. 

Pmiparts  and  Gimhcrnai^s  ligamentB^  Fig.  220  («,  t),  are 
formed  by  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  with  the  addition  of  some  fibres  which  arise 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinoiis  process  of  the  ilium;  they 
are  noticed  in  the  dissection  both  of  that  mu&cle  and  of  the 
femoral  region- 

Sect.  III.— Dissection  of  the  Back  of  the  Thigh,  and 
OF  THE  Ham. 

The  back  part  of  the  thigh  and  the  popliteal  space  should 
be  examined  at  the  same  time,  commencing  the  dissection 
above,  and  extending  it  down  as  far  as  the  back  of  the 
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leg.  With  a  little  attention,  the  student  will  be  abkv 
ascertain  the  best  position  in  which  to  place  the  limb  u  '^ 
proceeds  with  the  dissection.  To  expose  the  long  mma 
on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  leg  should  be  extended  on  it 
thigh,  and  the  thigh  nexed  on  the  pelvis.  To  remoTet^e 
skin,  an  incision  may  be  made  through  it  in  the  median  Lk 
of  the  limb,  beginning  at  the  gluteal  region  and  tennina&i; 
about  three  or  four  inches  bdow  the  knee-joint;  butif  tlit 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh  has  already  been  dissected,  thei^ 
tegument  may  be  removed,  by  simply  reflecting  it  either  6oc  1 
the  inner  or  the  outer  part  of  the  limb. 

The  superficial  &scia  in  these  regions  is  merely  a  continu 
tion  of  the  superficial  fascia  from  the  {qr 
Pig.  234.  part  of  the  thigh  and  the  pelvis.     There  w 

no  arteries  that  require  any  particular  no* 
tice  in  this  fascia;  and  the  only  vein  of  sof- 
ficient  importance,  and  which  was  not  sen 
in  the  dissection  of  the  anterior  part  of  tk 
thigh,  to  be  particularly  noticed,  is  the  ex- 
ternal saphenous. 

The  external  or  short  saphenous  vein  is  a 
continuation  of  the  external    dorsal  Tern 

A  '/a  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  found,  in  this  dissec- 
^  '  A  tion,  extending  up  the  back'  part  of  the  leg 
in  the  median  line,  and  entering  the  pop- 
liteal space  to  open  into  the  popliteal  vein. 
Sometimes  quite  a  large  venous  trunk  is 
found  going  from  this  vein  to  the  uppe 
part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  unites  with  i 
branch  of  the  internal  saphenous,  or  of  the 
deep  femoral  vein. 

The  cutaneovs  nerves,  Fig.  284  f  j2,  a),  on  tb 
r^^  back  part  of  the  thigh  and  in  tne  ham  an 
W I  derived,  on  the  inner  side,  from,  the  intemi 
cutaneous,  and  &om  the  internal  saphenous 
or  the  obturator  nerve ;  on  the  outer  side 
from  the  external  cutaneous ;  and  in  the  mid 
die,  from  the  posterior  femoral  cutaneous. 

Plan  of  the  Cutaneous  Nerves  on  the  Posterior  Aspect  op  the  Left  Leo.- 
1.  Inner  division  of  the  internal  cntaneocu  nerve.  2,  2.  Branches  of  the  long  oi 
internal  saphenouB.  3.  A  branch  of  the  posterior  femoral  outaneoas ;  the  offN( 
above  it  in  a  direct  line  is  a  branch  of  the  same  nerve.  A,  6.  Short  or  external  m 
phenons  nerve.    5,  7.  Peroneal  cutaneous  nerve. 
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The  one  derived  from  the  small  sciatic^  and  descending  on 
the  back  of  the  thigh,  is  called  the  posterior  fenioml  cutufmius 
branchy  Fig,  235  (a,  a)*  It  gives  off  external  and  internal 
filaments  in  its  course  down  the  thigh.  One  of  its  terminal 
branches  becomes  subcutaneous  in  the  popliteal  apace,  and 
can  be  traced  some  distance  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  The 
other  terminal  branch  does  not  perforate  the  deep  fascia  until 
it  reaches  the  back  of  the  leg,  where  it  usually  ends  by  anas- 
tomosing With  the  external  saphenous  nerve.  The  super- 
ficial  fascia  may  now  bo  removed,  when 
the  fmcia  lata  will  be  exposed.     This  is  F%'  235. 

contiuuoua  above  with  the  gluteal  fascia 
or  aponeurosis,  on  each  side  with  the 
faacia  lata,  where  it  joins  the  internal  and 
external  intermuscular  septa,  and  below 
with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg.  It  forms 
a  sheath  for  the  long  muscles  on  the  back 
of  the  thigh,  and  stretches  across  the  pop* 
liteal  space,  so  as  to  protect  the  vessels 
and  nerves  in  that  region ;  near  the  knee 
it  is  strengthened  by  fibres  derived  from 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  flexor  and  the 
vasti  muscles. 

The  fascia  lata  should  now  be  ilivided 
along  the  median  line,  and  reflected  to 
each  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  parts  be- 
neath it-  Having  removed  the  fascia  lata, 
the  small  or  lesser  sciatic  nerve  should  be 
traced  down  the  thigh  to  the  back  part  of 
the  leg.  The  following  muscles  may  be 
examine^l  next,  taking  care  not  to  destroy 
the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

The  Biceps  Flexob  Cruris,  Fig,  215 
(4,  *),  as  its  name  indicat^s^  arises  by  two 
heads-  The  long  head  arises  tendiDous,  in 
common  with  the  serai-tendinosus,  from 
the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium,  from  the  lower  part 

A  View  OF  tfk  Iftkrmjil  PoPLiTitAuNBRTE  Aitn  soitt  ov  rr$  BHAHc«Ki  oiftfiE 
EiflttT  Leii.— 1.  This  iotcrtiiil  popUtenl  ncrrc.  2,  'A.  Tbe  UnninnUons  uf  Ike  TAmai 
futnornliii  cutnneus  posterior.  4^  i>.  Tho  iatcmid  suphenouj  Aerve.  0^^  ^-  'I^bo  t3L- 
tBrnaii  iiipbenoa«  or  Qommonicani  tlbi^u, 
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of  whicli  it  is  separated  by  a  bursa ;  the  short  hmd 
muscular,  from  the  linea  aspera  and  the  external  inti 
cular  septum,  commencing  where  the  insertion  of  the  g 
maximus  ends,  and  extending  down  near  to  the  cc 
The  long  head  and  the  semi-tendinosus  separate  froc 
other  about  three  inches  below  their  common  origin, 
two  heads  unite  to  form  a  round  tendon,  which  passes 
wards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  by  two  fasciculi  ii 
head  of  the  fibula.  The  long  external  lateral  ligam 
the  knee-joint  is  placed  between  these  fascicali ;  some 
extend  from  one  of  these  fasciculi  to  the  fascia  of  the  k 
some  from  the  other  fasciculus  to  the  head  of  the  tibia 

The  Semi-Tendinosus,  Fig.  215  (e),  arises^  tendinoi 
muscular,  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  in  commo 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  passes  at  first  directly 
wards,  and  then  inwards,  becoming  tendinous  a  she 
tance  below  the  middle  of  the  thi^h.  Its  tendon,  snu 
slender,  passes  around  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-join 
forwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibi; 
tendon,  joined  with  those  of  the  sartorius,  CTacilis,  anc 
membranosus,  form  what  has  been  called  the  goast 
The  appropriateness  of  the  name  of  this  muscle  will  I 
when  the  relative  length  of  its  tendon  is  noticed. 

The  SEBa-MEMBRANOSUS,  Fig.  215  (7,  7),  arises  frc 
posterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  in  front 
biceps  flexor  and  semi-tendinosus  and  behind  the  qns 
femoris,  and  passes  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  inn 
posterior  part  of  the  knee-joint,  where  its  tendon  < 
into  three  processes,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  th 
neurosis  that  covers  the  popliteal  muscle;  another, 
ing  under  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  is  inserted  in 
inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia;  the  third  one  forms  a  ] 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  or  the  ligam 
Winslow ;  this  part  of  it  is  inserted  into  the  externa 
dyle  of  the  femur.  The  upper  tendon  is  quite  long,  fli 
aponeurotic;  the  lower  part  of  it  consists  of  two  laminse 
the  opposinff  surfaces  of  which  fibres  arise  to  form  the 
part  of  the  belly  of  the  muscle.  The  lower  tendon  is 
and  very  short.  By  this  arrangement  of  the  muscular  1 
of  the  semi-tendinosus  and  semi-membranosus,  the  symi 
of  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  is  preserved,  the  belly  of 
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corresponding  to  the  long  tendon  of  the  other.  These  two 
muBcles  form  the  inner  hamsinwjy  although  the  sartoriiis  and 
gracilis  aro  sometimes  spoken  of  as  hamstring  muscles.  The 
biceps  flexor  forms  the  outer  hamstring.  The  tendons  of 
theae  nmselea  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  opera- 
tion of  tenotomy.  They  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  hving 
subject,  becoming  very  prominent  when  the  leg  is  partly 
flexed  on  the  thigh. 

The  actions  of  the  three  ranscles  just  described  are  the  same 
as  far  as  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh^  or  keeping  the  axis  of 
the  pelvis  parallel  with  that  of  the  lower  limb,  as  when 
standing.  When  the  leg  is  partly  flexed,  they  can  rotate  it 
very  little,  the  biceps  outwards^  and  the  other  two  inwards. 
Through  the  connection  of  the  semi-membranosus  mth  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  it  can  draw  the  sjno* 
vial  membrane  backwards. 

The  arteries  iavolved  in  dissecting  the  preceding  muscles 
are  principally  branches  of  the  profunda  and  popliteaL  Those 
derived  from  the  profunda  are  the  internal  circumflex  and  the 
perforating  branches.  The  internal  ciraiTnjlex^  Fig.  217  (e), 
reach^  the  back  of  the  thigh  by  passings  first,  between  the 
pecttneus  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  to  which 
It  sends  a  branch  through  the  notch  at  the  bottom  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  then  between  the  qnadratus  femoris  and  the 
adductor  magnus.  It  divides  into  ascending  and  diimmding 
branches;  the  latter  of  which  are  distributed  in  part  to  the 
muscles  just  examined,  and  to  the  integument  in  this  region; 
the  former  go  to  the  muscles  on  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  pelvis,  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  small  rotator  mus- 
cles. This  artery  anastomoses  with  the  obturator,  sciatic, 
and  several  others. 

The  perforating  branches^  Fig*  217  (i  t,  j  a,  i  a),  vary  in  num* 
bcr;  being  sometimes  two  and  sometimea  three,  besides  the 
terminal  branch  of  the  profunda.  The  first  one  perforates  the 
adductor  muscles  a  short  distance  below  the  trochanter  minor, 
and,  passing  backwards  partly  around  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
divides  into  ascending  and  descending  branches;  some  of 
which  terminate  in  the  muscles  of  this  region,  and  some  go 
to  supply  the  integument  It  anastomoses  above  with  the 
internal  circumflex,  externally  with  the  external  circumflex, 
and  below  with  the  next  perforating  branch.  It  usually  sup- 
plies the  femur  with  its  nutntious  artery.     The  other  per- 
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forating  branches,  including  tbe  tarmitial  branch,  require* 
particular  description,  Tbey  perforate  the  adductor  mo<eH 
and  are  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  of  wikl  ' 
they  are  soinetimea  branchesi,  instead  of  arising  direerijEm 
^  tbe  profunda.  The  branches  of  the  poijUtealj  as  well  «i  At 
*    popliteal  itself,  will  be  noticed  at  another  time. 

The  Great  Sciatic  Neeyk,  Fig,  192  (t),  has  been  hqUcA 
iTi  tbe  dissection  of  the  parts  within  the  pelvis^  and  aJtoa 
the  gluteal  region.  It  eaters  the  back  part  of  the  thigb,  1 
neath  the  lower  border  of  tiie  gluteus  maxinius,  and  reaf* 
on  the"  quadratu3  femoris,  being  in  a  line  niidway  betn 
the  tuberosity  of  the  isclnum  aod  the  trochanter  major, 
a  abort  distance  below  the  gluteus  ma^imus  it  is  sub 
neurotic^  having  no  muscle  between  it  aod  the  itit^iiii 
It  then  passes  under  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  i. 
tinues  down  the  thigh,  being  incliQed  a  little  outwards^  toL 
upper  part  of  the  popliteal  space,  where  it  divides  into  lie 
iniernal  and  external  popUlml  Jicrves.  This  divi3ie>ii  sometimes 
takes  place  before  it  leaver  the  pelvis;  or  it  may  occur  at  any 
point  after  it  leaves  tbe  pelvis.  When  it  divides  in  the  ■  ' 
the  upper  division  usually  perforates  the  pyriformis  r 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  large  quantity  of.  areolar  tisstie, 
adipose  substance,  if  the  subject  be  fat*  lis  position  -. 
be  noticed  with  reference  to  acupuncture,  or  injuries 
from  whatever  cause.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  can 
reached  below  the  biceps  withuut  passing  through  any  tims 
and  also  between  that  muscle  and  the  gluteus  raaximas. 

Having  examined  tbe  main  trunk,  it  should  now  be  tn    _ 
from  above  downwards,  to  find  the  branches  given  off  from 
it*    They  consist  of  mxiscu  hr  and  articu  h  r  bmnches  ;  tbe  la t 
go  to  the  knee  joint;  two  branches  are  diiitributed  to 
semi-membranosus ;  one  to  the  semi-tendinosus;  one  to  : 
long  head,  and  one  to  the  short  head,  of  the  biceps;  and 
to  tbe  adductor  magnua.     These  nerves,  except  tlie  one-j 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  usually  arise  just  as  the  sclni 
nerve  enters  the  back  of  the  thigh,  sometimes  coming 
from  it  by  a  single  trunk,  and  afterwards  dividing.    1 
adductor  magnus  is  supplied  principally  by  branehL^  whi^ 
come  from  the  obturator  nerve;  tbe  one  that  comes  from  tl 
sciatic  penetrates  the  inner  border  of  the  nniscle  some  dl 
tance  below  Its  origin.    The  branch  which  goea  to  the  shor 
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head  of  (he  biceps  sometimes  arises  with  the  preceding,  and 
sometimes  by  itself,  lower  down.  Those  that  go  to  the  other 
three  muadeSi  generally  ran  some  distance  before  penetrat- 
ingthem,  which  they  do  on  their  anterior  suifiuses. 

The  posterior soinoe  of  ibe  addudor magnua^ Fig. 216  (it), 
should  DC  noticed  so  that  a  dearer  idea  of  the  muscle  can  be  ▲ 
obtained  than  could  be,  by  simply  examining  it  when  the  an-  * 
terior  part  of  the  thigh  was  dissected.  Its  relations  to  so  many 
parts  renders  a  lonowledge  of  it  yery  im- 
portant to  the  student.    The  obturator  ex-  Vis-  sse. 
temus  should  also  be  examined  now  more 
thoroughly  than  could  be  done  before. 

The  popUieal  nMce^  and  its  baundaneB^ 
Fig.  286  (»\  should  next  be  examined.  It 
is  somewnat  diamond-shaped,  the  broadest 
part  corresponding^  to  the  xnee-joint  It  is 
coyered  in  W  the  mtejopment  and  a  strong 
apaneuroUe  nudOf  which  is  continued,  as 
¥ras  noticed  before,  from  the  fiucia  lata  on 
the  back  df  the  thigh.  Thisfimaseryes  to 
protect  the  parts  in  this  space,  and,  in  case 
of  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery,  or  of 
an  accumulation  of  pus  beneath  it,  offers 
strong  resistance,  which  renders  such  cases 
yery  painfiiL  It  is  connected  laterally,  to 
the  condyles  of  the  fbmur  and  to  the  tendons 
of  the  muscles.  The  uj^per  part  of  the  space 
is  bounded,  on  the  outer  siae,  by  the  biceps 
flexor  muscle,  and  on  the  inner  side,  by  the 
semi-tendinoeus,  semi-membranosus,  and 
the  adductor  magnus.  The  lower  part  has, 
on  the  auier  side,  the  external  head  of  the 

rrocnemius  and  the  plantaris,  and  on 
inner  side,  the  internal  head  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius. The  anterior  boundary  or  the 
floor  of  this  space,  is  formed  by  tne  pop- 
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Tu«  SupiunoiAL  Musoui  of  mm  PomuoB  Aspbot  or  nii  Lko.— 1.  Tht 
bieepi  mnteU  fominf  tb«  ontor  haoutrinf.  3.  The  teadona  forming  the  inner 
bamsiriDK.  8.  The  popliteal  fpaee.  4, 4.  The  gaetrocneniiiM  mnaele.  5,  5.  The 
■oleae.  6.  The  tendo-Achillie.  7.  The  povterior  tuberof itjr  of  the  o»  crIcib.  8. 
The  tenduDi  of  the  perooeus  loDgne  and  brevii  mneelee  paMing  behind  the  outer 
aolcle.  9.  The  tendoni  of  the  tibialis  poeticue  and  flexor  longiu  digilorum  passing 
into  the  foot  behind  the  inner  ankle. 
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llteal  fossa  of  the  femur,  the  posterior  part  of  the  knc^.joinCi 

And  the  popliteua  muscle,  or  the  aponeurosis  which  covers  it 

The   popliteal  region  generally  contains  a  considembla 

(juantitj  of  areolar  tissue  and  adipose  substance,  which  ren- 

ders  thedisseetion  of  its  contents  difficult, 

requiring  time  and  patience  to  do  it  lit 

^  proper  manBer,    Tne  vessels  consist  of 

the  popliteal  artery  and  its    branohesi 

and  of  the  acoompanying  veins.     The 

nerves  are  the  internal  and    extanud 

popliteal,  and  their  branches- 

The  Popliteal  Vein^  Fig,  240  (i\h 
placed  between  the  artery  and  the  inte- 
gttment,  so  that  it  will  be  found  in  the 
dissection  before  the  artery*  The  pes-  __ 
tenor  or  exiemai  saphemtis  vmn^  Vig^^m 
240  (t),  will  also  be  observed  entering 
the  popliteal  space  above  the  joint,  and 
usually  sending  off  a  branch  which 
passes  upwards,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  inferior  perforating  branch. 

The  large  nerves  are  more  superficiil, 
and  are  situated^  except  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  popliteal  space,  nearer  to  iti 
outer  border  than  the  artery  or  veiJi, 
and  cirmsequently  should  be  looked  for 
in  the  dissection  before  those  vessels. 

The  Internal  Popliteal  Nerve,  Fig, 

237  ( ii  3t),  is  the  largest  of  the  two  di vi- 
sions of  the  great  sciatic^  ot  which  it 
seems  to  be  a  continuation;  it  is  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  the  external  popliteal 
nerve.  The  biceps  flexor  muscle  partly 
covers  it  above  the  knee-joint  It  gra- 
dually approaches  the  artery,  and  finally 
crosses  it  and  the  vein.  It  takes  the 
name  of  j)ostenor  iihml  nent  in  ihe 
leg»  It  gives  off  several  branches  some 
of  which  are  myscuktr^  one  cuianemtM^ 
and  others  ariwuiar. 
The  mtmcuhr  branches  arise  from  it  behind  the  joints  and 
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are  diBtributed  to  the  niiifieleB  in  Ad  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  leg.  Two  of  them,  quite  large,  and  sometimes  arising 
by  a  eommon  trunk,  go  to  the  hmda  of  the  gastrocnemius. 
They  ramify  on  the  anterior  surface  of  eaw  head  before 
penetrating^  its  substance.  A  smaller  one  goes  to  the  plan- 
taris,  entennff  its  inner  and  anterior  surfince ;  sometimes  this 
I  is  a  branch  of  the  precedmg  nerve.  Another  branch  passes 
downwards,  and  gets  between  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius 
muscles,  and,  after  ramiffing  on  the  posterior  sui&ce  of  the 
soleus,  penetrates  its  substance.    The  last  musoular  branch 

ri  to  the  popliteus;  after  paasing  down  to  the  lower  bor- 
of  the  muscle,  turns  around  it  and  passing  upwards,  rami- 
fies on  its  anterior  or  deep  surfiioe.  It  sends  an  articular 
branch  to  the  tiUo-fibulur  articulation. 

The  cuiOMoua  hnmch  is  known  by  seyeral  nameis,  as  the 
HUal^  shartf  or  external  itaphenaus^  the  posterior  cutaneous  nerve 
€f  the  hff^  and  the  oommunieane  tSdalis^  Fig.  286  (a,  e).  It 
usually  arises  opposite  the  articulation,  and  passing  down- 
wards first  between  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  then 
on  its  posterior  surface  in  a  snudl  fibrous  oanal,  perforates 
the  deep  fiiscia  near  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the 
jniddle  third  of  the  leg;  sometimes  it  continues  lower  down 
before  it  becomes  suboutaneoua  It  is  joined  by  the  com- 
municans  peronei  nerve,  a  branch  of  the  external  popli- 
teal The  point  of  union  varies  greatly,  occurring  sometimes 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  ana  then  again  not  until  it  has 
neatly  reached  the  foot  This  nerve  will  be  referred  to 
again  in  the  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  on  the  outer  part  of  which  it  terminates. 

The  articular  branchea  are  three  in  number,  and  correspond 
to  the  internal  and  middle  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal 
artery,  except  there  is  but  one  svperior  isUemal  articular  nerve, 
whereas  tlnm  are  two  of  :the8e  arteries;  and  sometimes  this 
branch,  always  small,  is  absent  When  present^  it  passes  in 
front  of  the  pcq^teal  vessels  to  reach  the  artery,  which  it 
accompanies  m  its  distribution  to  the  joint  The  inferior  in- 
ternal articular  branch  arises  above  the  joint,  and,  passing 
downwards,  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels,  then  in 
front  of  them,  joins  the  corresponding  articular  artery,  which 
it  accompanies  in  the  rest  of  its  course.  It  is  larger  than 
either  of  the  other  articular  branches  for  the  knee-joint.  The 
middle  articular  branch  arises  opposite  the  articulation,  and 
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proceeds  directly  to  tlie  interior  of  the  joint,  perforating 
po6terior  ligament 

The  External  Popliteal  or  Peroneal  Nerve,  Ft:^^ 
237,  passes  downwards  along  the  biceps  flexor  musclej  in  llS 
outer  part  of  the  popliteal  space,  to  the  point  opposite  lh< 
tibio^peroDcal  articulation,  when  it  turna  outwards,  and  pew 
trates  the  peroneus  longns  muscle  jnst  below  the  head  of 
fibula.     While  in  this  muscle,  or  placed  between  it  and 
cervix  of  the  fibula^  it  divides  into  its  terminal  branch* 
the  anterior  tibial  and  the  mtiscubcutaneous^  Fig. 248,    Tin 
will  be  described  in  the  dissection  of  the  anterior 
of  the  leg,  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.     The  peroneal  nervi 
is  rather  more  superficial  in  its  course  than  the  internal  poL 
liteal.    It  passes  over  the  external  condyle  of  the  femu! 
and  the  external  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.    It  gW* 
Qfticular  and  cut'Oncous  branches ;  of  the  latter,  the  com 
cam  permiei  or  the  ^^rorital  mphenouSj  is  the  larger 
usually  arises  a  little  above  the  knee  Joint,  and   passing 
downwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  geta  be- 
tween the  gastrocnemius  and  the  deep  fascia,  which  it  perfo- 
nites  to  unite  with  the  comrauni<!ans  poplitei.    Its  juQction 
with  the  communicans  poplitei  Ls  not  constant,  and  varies 
very  much  as  to  the  point  at  which  it  takes  place.     It  gives 
off  several  small  cutaneous  branches  in  its  course  down  th0 
leg.     The  other  cutaneous   branch,  the  permteal  €ulaneou$f 
given  off  by  the  peroneal  nerve,  descends  behind  the  exter- 
nal condyle,  and  passing  down  on  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
gives  ofl'  branches  which  ascend  and  descend  to  supply  the 
integument  on  that  part  of  the  leg.    The  articular  bniuch^» 
correspond  to  the  superior  and  inferior  external  articular 
brancues  of  the  popliteal  artery.     The  superior  txiemol  ortf- 
€ular  branch  sometimes   arises  from  the  sciatic  nerve.     Il 
passes  downwards  in  front  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  when  H 
arLsi!^  from  that  nerve,  and  along  the  biceps  flexor  muacte  to 
near  the  external  condyle,  then  turns  outvvunJs  above  it  to  be 
distributed  to  the  joint  in  company  with  the  correftpontiiiig 
artery.    The  inferior  ejcltnml  ariicular  Jierve  usufdly  Usts  nearly 
the  same  origin   as  the  preceiling  nerve.     It  passes  down- 
wartJs  in  the  outer  part  of  the  po|iUtca!  space  to  a  point  just 
below  the  external  condyle,  and  then  turns  ontwards  to  be 
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Bistributed  to  the  joint  io  company  with  tte  inferior  external 
articular  artery, 

^  Tlie  PoPLlTKAL  ArtIBT,  Fig,  238  (i),  is  a  continuation  of 
the  femoral.  It  commences  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal 
^  funned  by  the  tendons  of  the  adduCtores  longos  and  magnus, 
'  and  passes  downwards  and  outwards,  first  OYcr  tlie  femur, 
then  the  pOBterior  ligament  of  the 
joint,  and  laady  the  aponaurosiSj  which 
covers  the  popliteal  mascle,  at  the 
lower  border  of  wliich,  it  divides  into 
the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  or 
fibular.  At  first,  it  is  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  median  line  of  the  lirab^ 
but  gets  into  it  as  it  descends  behind 
the  joint.  The  popliteal  tmn^  Fig, 
240  (6),  liea  behind  and  a  little  to  the 
outer  side  of  it  above  the  joints  but 
directly  behind  it  in  the  rest  of  its 
course.  The  coats  of  thrs  vein  are 
very  thick^  m  tJ*at  when  cut  it  some- 
times gapesj  and  might  then  be  mis* 
tiikcn  for  the  artery.  It  also  ailhere.^ 
very  dosely  to  the  artery^  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind^  ^vhenever 
it  is  necessary  to  place  a  ligature  on 
the  latter.  The  lower  part  of  the 
artery  is  partly  covered  by  the  heada 
of  the  gastrocnemius  and  tlse  plant- 
aris;  the  popliteal  nerve  also  crosses 
this  part  of  it  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  side.  It  has  on  the  sides  of  it 
the  different  parts  which  form  the 
boundaries  of  the  f>opliteal  space, 
which  are  specified  above.  The  relations  of  the  popliteal 
artery  to  the  knee-joint  are  interesting,  and  should  be  care- 
fully observed.  When  one  limb  is  placed  across  the  other,  as 
in  sitting,  tlie  pulsations  of  the  artery  are  distinctly  seen  in 
fbe  movements  of  the  foot,  so  that  t!ie  beats  of  the  heart  am 
be  coimted  as  accurately,  by  observing  the  movements  of  the 
foot  with  the  legs  crossed,  as  by  placjDg  tlie  fingers  on  the 
radial  artery  in  the  wrist.    There  are  eight  branches  given 
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oflf  from  the  popliteal  artery,  which  require  to  be  i 
Six  of  these  are  articular  branches,  and  two  are  muse 

The  superior  internal  articular  arteries^  consist  of  twc 
of  these  is  sometimes  called  the  great  anastomotic  artei 
213  (20,  31),  of  the  knee.  It  may  arise  from  the  1 
artery  as  it  is  passing  through  the  tendinous  sheatl 
come  the  popliteal ;  or  it  may  have  its  origin  still  higl 
After  perforating  the  adductor  m^nus,  it  aivides  into  1 
branches.  One  of  these  passes  downwards  behind  t 
torius  muscle,  in  company  with  the  internal  saphenous 
another  one  passes  downwards  through  the  substance 
vastus  internus  muscle,  and,  reaching  the  inner  bordei 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  just  above 
tcUa,  where  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  crossing  trans' 
to  the  outer  side,  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pal 
anastomoses  with  the  superior  external  articular  bran< 
sends  branches  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella, 
or  two  branches  are  distributed  principally  to  tne  peri< 
on  the  inner  and  anterior  surface  of  the  femur.  One  0 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  next  arterjr  to 
scribed,  or  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  it. 

The  hwer  superior  internal  articular  artery^  Fig.  2 
arises  just  above  the  internal  condyle,  passes  horiz4 
inwards  and  around  the  condyle,  to  gain  its  anterior  s 
It  sends  branches  to  the  patella  and  to  the  synovia] 
brane,  and  other  branches  to  the  integument,  and  to  \ 
moso  with  the  preceding  branch  and  one  or  two  of  th< 
articular  brancnes. 

The  superior  external  articular  artery^  Fig.  239  (5),  aris 
above  the  external  condyle,  and,  passing  under  the 
flexor  muscle,  divides  into  several  branches;  some  of 
are  muscular,  and  others  are  periosteal.  The  form 
ascending  branches,  and  go  to  the  biceps  and  the  quad 
extensor  muscles.  The  latter  are  found  ramifying  c 
condyle  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  part  * 
femur,  and  also  on  the  outer  part  of  the  patella.  The 
anastomose  freely  with  the  other  articular  branches. 

The  inferior  external  articular  artery j  Fig.  239  (s),  arises 
site  the  articulation,  and  passing  horizontally  outward 
line  corresponding  to  the  joint,  and  beneath  the  tend 
the  biceps  and  the  external  lateral  ligaments,  divides  ir 
ascending,  a  transverse,  and  a  descending  branch.     Th 
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lassea  upwards  aloog  the  on  tor  border  of  tlic  pntclla^  and 
inastomoses  %itli  the  superior  external  articular  artury.    The 
mi,  passing  transversely  below  the 
patella  and  between  the  ligameutuTn  Fig»  23»' 

,^  patellne  and  the  join t^  anastomoacs  with 

^  the  inferior  internal  articular  artery ; 

y,   it  also  sends  small  branches  to  the  fat 

^   and  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  Iiga< 

J*   mcntum  patelUe.    The  last  one  anasto- 

^    moses  with  the  anterior  recurrent  tibialj 
a  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 

The  m/erior  internal  articular  arttry^ 
Fig.  239  (7),  arises  opposite  to  the  pre- 
eeding  artery,  and  pasjsing  dawn  wards 
and  inwards  around  the  internal  tube- 
rosity of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  be- 
neath the  tendons  of  the  museks  which 
ftirrn  the  inner  hanistring,  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knoc- 
joint,  it  turns   upwards   towards   the 

tpaU?lla,  It  anastf>mrtst;*s  with  the  i>ni* 
Boding  artery  beneath  the  ligamentum 
patelke,  and  also  with  the  superior 
inU*rnal  articular  arteries* 

The  mkldk  arikuUtr  arlery/^  or  the 
azygm  art^rii^  Fig.  231>  (a),  arises  from 
the  forepart  of  the    popliteal   artery, 

I  and  passes  directly  through  the  pos* 
lerior  ligament,  to  be  distributetl  to  the 
I^Tiovial  mcmbranoj  the  areolar  tissue, 
BTid  the  crtieial  ligainents  within  the 
knee  Joint ;  some  of  its  bmnches  pone* 
trate  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lemur. 

A  Vtxw  or  THE  Artehiies  dk  tub  PAeK  m  ynn  Hraitt  Lit),    Tuk  Mtrartfen  n  ATiq 

%¥.im   BEHOVMU  BO    k%  TO  M^fLAT  TWK  VkSSKT.H  IH  TIIKIW  WirOLK  LUtJKJTn.  — 1 .   T|(0 

HE»|»rit€iml  iirLeirfj  cut  (iff  to  **  to  ehtiW  thf  nnifular  tftimtse.  2.  Luwc^r  cml  nf  llt« 
»m&  ftft^ry  on  Iha  pup] i  rem  niii?icilp,  X  P^inr  ui  bifiirciiliuD  jiitn  iho  |»uai(rrior 
rt)^»in.)  jintl  peroTtea].  4.  L*>Tfor  pnporiur  inl«irti«1  artlqulAt  iirler/,  b.  Bitpiirlnf  tjc- 
emiil  Arijoufiir  uTtt^rj*  H*  Midfl^u  liriidtilur  *rte?rjr.  7,  Inferior  intcTTiiil  urtieiilnf 
irioff-  A<  InFt^rior  laxUraal  urticuljir  mvt^wj.  t^.  Bmneli  To  tlit^  hciiil  uf  th^  intciii 
Biifelo^  nj,  Ofi^iu  of  the?  &iit«rior  \\\Af\\  ivtUrj,  M.  Origin  r>f  tb^  pci!iti>rtbr  lIMnt 
1(ii7r.  12.  Piiint  wbure  it  pii*ft*»  biihiiitl  lli«  intcrniiil  miniiUr  lif^nmcnt  In  brromft 
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r«  IT.  >tu«nij!nr  WtttiHmtJ.     IH,  18.  AnitJilnmi>i>iii  of  thr  pihtik*nnr  tiyjil  nud  pcrv>^ 
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Instead  of  one  middle  ft^ry^  there  may  be  sevarml 
ones  going  to  supply  the  saipe  parts.  Like  tlio«e  whicli  kiw 
been  described  abovc^  it  may  take  it^  origin  from  some  onecf 
the  other  articular  arteries;  aU  the  arteries  around  the  koe^ 
joint  vary  more  or  less  in  their  origin,  and  abo  in  their  ai«L 
The  patella  is  the  centre  of  their  annstumotic  connections. 

The  gastrocmmial  arterieSj  Fig.  238  (5,  »),  ai'i^e  1 
back  of  the  popliteal  artery,  nearly  opposite  the  arti 
and  passing  down^vards  are  distributed,  ope  to  each  of  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius.  They  are  usually  largi^r  than  ik 
articular  branches.  They  correspond  to  musctilar  braocibes 
given  off  from  the  popliteal  artery,  above  the  knee-joint,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  muscles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thiirk 


SKCT.  it, — BiSSECTlOK  OF  TOE  POSTERIOR  AND    THE   IKXI 
FART  OF  THE  Leg. 

To  dissect  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg^  the  inb  -i:   ; 
may  be  removed  by  making  an  incision  from  the  |>  jju' 
space  along  the  median  line  to  the  heel,  and  thence  u 
both  the  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the  plantar  surfiice  v: 
foot  to  a  point  on  each  sitle  below  the  malleolus*     From  lhi( 
incision  the  skin  can  bo  reflected  externally  and  inteniallj^ 
sufficiently  to  expose  all  the  parts  in  this  region.     The  fo^il 
should  be  flexed  on  the  leg  so  as  to  make  the  fascisv  aaj 
as  the  muscles  to  be  dissected,  tense.    Although  it  h 
nient  to  describe,  at  this  time,  the  parts  which  c^- 
the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia,  it  is  not  Tier 
the  integument  which  covers  this  surface  should  be  real 
in  connection  with  that  on  the  back  of  the  leg.     It  is 
that  the  student  should  dissect  specially  for  the  intemat  1 
p/mwui  vein  and  nerve-^  as  there  is  nothing  elae  of  mxj  im* 
portance  on  the  inner  part  of  the  leg.    The  vein,  if  injected, 
or  filled  with  blood,  is  easily  found  and  traced;  but  it  \^l 
much  more  difficult  to  find  the  nenre,  unless  it  wf4S  preserved] 
when  the  dissection  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh  wai  1 
made.    To  dissect  them  on  the  leg,  it  is  immaterial  whether  j 
the  subject  be  pkced  on  the  back  or  on  the  fiice;  if  on  tli<i' 
backi  the  integument  can  be  reflected  from  behind  f  ■ 
and  the  dissection  can  be  made  in  connection  with  llu. 
of  the  leg. 
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'  Having  reflected  the  iulegmneat  from  the  iiioiBion  made 
In  the  median  line  to  a  line  oomsponding  to  the  fibula  and 
boctsrnal  malledna  on  the  outer  aide^  and  to  the  inner  angle 
of  the  tibia  and  internal  malleolus  on  the  inner  aide,  the  cuta- 
neous vessels  and  nerves  should  be  examined.  If  it  be  de- 
cided to  dissect  the  internal  si^henons  nerve  and  vein  in 
connection  with  the  back  of  the  leg,  then  the  internal  flap 
must  be  raised  as  fiur  as  the  anterior  angle  or  spine  of  the 
tibia.  Special  care  is  requisite  in  raiainff  the  integument 
that  the  superficial  flueia  be  left  in  order  Aat  the  cutaneous 
vessels  ana  nerves  may  not  be  iiyured  or  destroyed  before 
th^  have  been  dissected. 

There  are  no  arteries  in  the  superficial  fiwcia  that  require 
particular  notice. 

The  veins  to  be  examined  in  the  superficial  fiwsia  are  the 
two  saphfflious,  external  and  internal.  The  latter  was  dis- 
sected m  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  connection  with  the 
ihigh,  and  the  former,  with  the  popliteal  space.  They  both 
oommence  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  are  subcutaneous 
to  within  .a  very  short  distance  of  their  termination,  the  one 
in  the  femoral,  and  the  other  in  the  popliteal  vem.  They 
communicate  fireely  with  each  other  on  the  leg,  and  sometimes 
the  external  joins  the  internal  instead  of  the  popliteal.  They 
contain  verj  few  valves,  which  may  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  vanx,  and  also  tend  to  prevent  the  obliteration  of 
the  veins,  as  they  can,  in  the  absence  of  valves,  more  readily 
empty  themselves  by  means  of  collateral  branches;  the  in- 
ternal has  from  two  or  thrm  to  six  vahes^  and  the  external 
only  Ami. 

The  IHTEBNAL  Safhxnous  Ybut,  Fig.  208,  arises  by  the 
internal  dorsal  vein  of  the  fi)ot,  passes  backwards  and  upwards 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  dorsum,  and  in  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  thence 
idong  the  inner  angle  of  the  tibia  to  the  internal  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  knee-ioint  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  re- 
ceives branches  from  both  sides  of  it  In  the  foot  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  deep  plantar  vein,  and  receives  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  inner  part  of  the  plantar  portion  of  the  foot, 
including  the  internal  calcaneal  veins.  Sometimes  the  last- 
named  veins  form  a  trunk  which  passes  upwards  behind  the 
internal  malleolus,  and  there  unites  with  the  saphenous. 
47 
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From  the  knee  to  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fkaoii  bt% 
the  internal  saphenous  was  described  in  oonoection  mlh  Hm 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh.    Below  the  knee  it  ib  accoiBj: 
by  one  of  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  internal  sapk 
nerve.     Thid  is  the  longest  vein  in  the  body, 

The  External  or  Postibiob  Saphenous  Vetk,  ¥lg.240(^\ 
commences  by  the  external  dorsal  vein  of  the  foal,  wbicii 
communicates  by  quite  a  large  branch  with  the  internal  dor* 
sal  vein;  thus  a  sort  of  an  arch  is  formed,  from  tbe  extremi* 
ties  of  which  the  saphenous  veins  take  their  origin.  It  pA^es 
backwards  and  upwards  around  the  lower  and  posterior  mh 
face  of  the  external  malleolus  to  the  outer  border  of  the  teodo- 
Achillis;  it  then  ascends  on  the  back  of  the  le^  over  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle  to  the  popliteal  region.  It  receives  oft 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  at  the  outer  part  of  the  aDkle*joiiit» 
the  small  veins  which  correspond  to  those  received  by  Urn 
internal  saphenous.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  ejctemil 
saphenous  nerve  which  the  vein  crossea  twice  in  its  cotiise, 
passing  between  it  and  the  akin. 

There  are  several  cntaneous  nerves  distribnted  to  tbe 
tegument  on  the  back  and  inner  part  of  the  leg.     They] 
been  noticed  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  dig    " 
of  the  thigh  and  the  popliteal  region. 

The  CoMMUNiCANS  TIBIALIS,  a  branch  of  the  int 
popliteal,  and  the  CoMMUNiCANs  Perokei,  a  branch  of  i 
external  popliteal,  Fig.  235,  were  observed  in  the  dUsectioii " 
of  the  popliteal  space.  They  are  very  regular  in  their  origittJ 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  bnt  not  so  in  the  lattefl 
part  of  their  course*  Sometimes  the  peroneal  eonimnnicatiil 
merely  sends  a  branch  to  join  the  tibial  communicana,  and] 
then  again  it  tenninates  in  it.  They  vary  as  to  the  point  j 
where  they  perforate  the  deep  fascia,  sometimes  not  doiog  ill 
\intil  they  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  leg;  the  dislributiofi,] 
however,  is  the  same.  The  tibial  communicans,  after  it  bai] 
received  the  anastomosing  branch  from  the  peroneal  cominn- 
nicans,  or  has  been  joined  by  the  nerve  itself,  is  by  i 
called  the  exiernal  saphmous.  Fig,  235  (*,  a).  It  dea<^Q4 
the  outer  side  of  the  tendo-Achillis  in  company  with  the  ex* 
temal  saphenous  vein,  to  a  point  behind  the  external  mallco^  I 
las,  where  it  sends  off  exteniai  calcaneal  branches  to  the  in^l^  | 
gument  on  the  heel ;  it  then  continues  forwards  below  the 
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niaHeoltia  to  tlie  outer  part  of  the  dorsum  of  tlie  foot,  and 
divides  into  iuc  branches^  one  to  aapply  the  external  part  of 
the  little  toe^  and  the  other,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
same  toe  and  the  fourth  toe;  the  last-named  division  receives 
an  anastomosing  branch  from  the  museulo-cutaneoug  nerve- 
When  the  peroneal  communicans  continues  down  the  leg,  it 
usually  terminates  iji  supplying  branches  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  heel;  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  integument  as  it 
passes  down  the  leg*  It  alao  frequently  sends  off  a  malleolar 
branch  which,  passing  over  the  external  malleolua,  either 
anaistomoees  with,  or  takes  the  place  of^  a  branch  from  the 
masculo-cutaneous. 

The  Internal  Saphenoits  Nerve,  Fig.  212  (s).  Fig.  23-i 
(a,  3),  gives  off  a  branch  named  ihepatdlar  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  knee,  which  perforates  the  sartori us  muscle,  and  passing 
downwards  a  short  distance  above  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius^ 
turns  outwards  and  divides  into  ascending^  miiUik^  and  descend- 
ing  branthes^  which  ramify  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pa* 
tella,  the  ligamentum  patellae,  and  the  forepart  of  the  tibia. 
After  giving  off  the  patellar  branch,  the  saphenous  passes 
over  the  tendon  of  the  gracilis  to  join  the  internal  saphenous 
vein,  which  it  accompanies  to  the  fooL  Its  connection  with 
the  vein  is  such  as  to  render  the  dissection  of  either  of  them 
somewhat  difficult,  as  it  tivines  around  the  vein,  splits  and 
runs  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  it,  and  then  unites 
again.  In  its  coarse  down  the  leg  it  sends  branches,  both 
externally  and  internally,  to  the  integument.  The  internal 
filaments  are  short,  and  anastomose  in  the  upper  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  leg  with  filaments  derived  from  a  cutaneous 
branch  given  off  from  the  internal  saphenous  just  before  it 
enters  the  tendinous  canal  formed  by  the  adductor  magnus, 
or  from  a  cutaneous  branch  given  otf  by  the  obturator  nerve, 
which  then  takes  the  place  of  the  one  from  the  internal 
saphenous;  in  the  lower  part  they  anastomose  with  filaments 
from  the  external  saphenous  nervCp  The  external  filaments 
are  long,  and  descend  obliquely  outwards  in  front  of  the 
tibia.  About  three  or  four  inches  above  the  ankle,  the  in* 
ternal  saphenons  divides  into  a  posterior  and  an  anlcrwr 
branch;  the  former  passes  directly  downwards  in  front  of 
the  internal  malleolus  to  the  inner  part  of  the  foot,  ejctend* 
ing  as  fiir  as  the  sole,  and  giving  fiiamenta  in  its  course  to 
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the  integument  on  each  side  of  it;  the  anterior 
continues  to  accompany  the  saphenous  vein  to  the 
of  the  foot,  giving  branches  to  the  ankle-joint  anc 
skin  on  the  foot. 

The  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  hrcmjch  of  the  smal 
Fig.  234  (s),  terminates  in  filaments  sent  to  the  mU 
on  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  also  to  anastomose  i 
external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  peroneal  cutaneous  branchy  Fig.  234  (s,  t),  of  tl 
nal  popliteal  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  integumeni 
outer  part  of  the  leg.  Having  completed  the  dissc 
the  vessels  and  nerves,  the  superficial  fascia  should 
removed  to  expose  the  deep  fascia. 

The  deep  fascia  on  the  back  of  the  leg  is  continue 
the  deep  fascia  in  the  popliteal  space,  where  it  is  & 
ened  by  fibrous  expansions  from  the  tendons  of  tb 
the  semi-tendinous,  the  gracilis,  and  the  sartorins. 
tached  laterally,  to  the  fibula  on  the  outer  side,  anc 
inner  angle  of  the  tibia  on  the  inner  side :  below,  i 
nected  to  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle. 
is  another  fascia  on  the  back  of  the  leg,  which  sepai 
superficial  from  the  deep-seated  layer  of  muscles.  1 
be  noticed  when  it  is  reached  in  the  course  of  the  di 

The  internal  annular  ligament^  Fig.  241  (14),  aris 
the  margin  of  the  internal  malleolus,  and  is  insert 
the  internal  side  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  plantar  apoc 
It  spreads  out  so  that  it  is  much  broader  below  thai 
From  its  deep  surface  septa  proceed  inwards,  to  form 
fibrous  canals  or  sheaths  for  the  tendons  of  the  deep  : 
of  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  also  for  the  posterior  tibi^ 
and  vessels.  The  use  of  the  fascia  just  described  is 
tect  the  parts  beneath  it,  and  to  form  for  the  muscles  s 
which  increase  their  power  of  contraction ;  the  annul 
ment  keeps  the  tendons  which  pass  beneath  it  in  their 
position. 

The  three  following  muscles  constitute  the  sup 
layer  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  They  are  large,  exa 
plantaris,  and  easily  dissected.  Two  of  them,  as  will 
served,  arise  from  the  femur  above  the  articulation 
knee,  and  the  third  one  arises  from  both  bones  of  tl 
while  they  all  are  inserted  into  the  os  calcis. 
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The  Gasthocnemius  or  Gemellus^  Fig.  286  (4,  4),  arises 
by  two  heads,  an  external  and  an  internal.  The  internal  head, 
sometimes  called  the  gemeUus  nUemus,  is  longer  and  larger 
than  the  external.  It  ariseSj  muscular  and  tendinous,  from  a 
depression  and  a  rough  surface  around  it  on  the  outer  and 
upper  part  of  the  internal  condyle,  and  from  a  ridge  that  is 
formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  tne  Hnea  aspera;  the  external 
head  or  gemellus  extemua  oriaes  from  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the  external  condyle,  and  from  a  ridge  above  it.  The 
tendon  of  each  head  is  quite  thick  and  stout  at  its  origin, 
but  spreads  out  as  it  descends  behind  the  articulation  of  the 
knee  and  on  the  side  of  the  popliteal  space,  to  join  the  one 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  fibres  which  go  to  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  belly  of  the  muscle,  have  their  origin  on 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  these  tendinous  expansiona  Most  of 
the  fibres  which  arise  directly  from  the  bone,,  end  in  a  ten- 
dinous substance  which  is  placed  in  the  median  line  of  the 
muscle,  while  those  which  arise  from  the  tendon  pass  down- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  a  broad 
aponeurotic  tendon,  which  gradually  becomes  narrower  until 
it  ends  in  the  tendo-AchiUis.  The  part  of  the  belly  formed 
by  the  inner  head,  is  much  thicker  than  that  formed  by  the 
outer  head.  A  synovial  sac  is  frequently  found  between  each 
head,  most  commonly  the  left  one  only,  and  the  correspond- 
ing condyle;  in  some  instances  they  communicate  with  the 
knee-joint.  Sometimes  a  sesamoid  bone,  or  fibro-cartilage,  is 
met  with  in  one  or  both  of  the  heads  behind  the  condyle. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  gastrocnemius  is  convex,  while 
the  anterior  is  flattened.  It  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  tendo  Achillis  will  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  the  soleus. 

The  next  muscle  to  be  dissected  is  the  plantaris.  This  is 
so  small,  and  so  closely  connected  to  the  gjistrocnernius,  that 
the  student  is  very  liable  to  overlook  it  unless  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  it. 

The  Plaxtaris  consists  of  a  small  muscular  belly  termi- 
nating in  a  long  slender  tendon,  the  longest  in  the  body.  It 
arises  from  a  rough  surface  above  the  external  condyle,  and 
from  ligamentous  fibres  placed  behind  it,  and  passes  down- 
wards on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  head  of  the  gastn>- 
cnemius,  which  partly  covers  it,  and  of  which  it  frequently 
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peema  to  be  a  part,  to  end  about  three  Inchea  below  its  orifiif 
itt  a  small  tendon  which  disappears  beneath  the  gr- -^ 
mius,  to  appear  again  on  the  inner  side  of  Uie  tendo- 
which  it  accompanies  to  the  03  calcis,  into  which  it  is  tnxnrd, 
either  on  the  inner  side  of^  or  anterior  to  that  tendon*  The 
npper  part  of  the  tendon  is  placed  between  the  gastrocoe^ 
mius  and  boIous,  having,  with  the  muscniar  part,  a  directioti 
somewhat  oblique  from  above  downwards,  aod  from  with* 
out  inwards.  This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting,  or  its  ten- 
don may  terminate  in  condensed  areolar  tissue  before  ii 
reacheB  the  heeL 

The  SoLEuSj  Fig.  236  (a,  s),  is  placed  beneath  the  ga^troe^ 
nemixis,  which  must  be  partly  or  wholly  raised  to  expose  IL 
This  may  be  done  by  detaching  both  heads  at  their  origin  J 
or  by  cutting  across  the  muscle  just  below  the  junction 
its  two  heads;  or  by  simply  detaching  the  interDal  he 
separating  the  muscle  from  the  parts  beneath  it,  and 
turning  it  outwards.     It  is  immaterial  which  plan  is  adol 
provided  the  different  muscles  are  preserved  so  that  they  t 
be  replaced  after  the  dissection  has  been  completed,  for  1L4 
purpose  of  studying  their  rektious  to  each  other,  and  map 
particularly  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  in  this  re^oo*     ^' 
soleus  hai*  three  origim,     Thejirst  is  by  a  strong  tendon 
the  posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  from 
outer  border  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper   liwij 
thirds  of  its  bmly  j  the  secmid  is  from  an  oblique  line,  CflUedj 
the  Hnea  poplitei,  ou  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  parti 
of  the  tibia,  and  from  the  middle  third  of  the  inner  angle 
of  the  same  bone;  the  third  one  is  from  a  tendinous  arrfi 
extending  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  linea  poplitei-    It  is  beneath  this  arch  that  tim 
vessels  and  nerves  puss  from  the  popliteal  space  to  the  hack 
of  the  leg,  to  get  between  the  superficial  and  deep-seated  1 
layers  of  muscles,  and  by  which  they  are  protected  from" 
pressure  by  the  actiou  of  the  muscles  between  which  tliey 
are  placed-     The  fibres  arising  in  the  manner  al>ove  men- 
tioned pass  downwards^  some  of  them  more  or  less  obliqaely, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  a  tendinous  expan- 
sion, which  spreads  out  to  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  muscle.     This  tendon,  like  the  lower 
one  of  the  gastrocnemiusj  diminishes  in  breadth,  but  in- 
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creases  in  tbickness  aa  it  passes  downwards  to  end  in  the 
tendo-Achillis.  The  muscular  belly  of  the  soleiis  is  pro- 
hjn^ed  some  distance  further  down  than  that  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius. The  opposing  surfaces  of  these  muscles  are  per- 
fectly fitted  to  each  other,  and  are  separated  only  by  loose> 
delicate  areolar  tissue,  which  allows  tbe  one  to  glide  on  the 
other  with  the  greatest  facility.  Taken  together,  they  form 
the  calf  of  the  leg ;  the  upper  part  being  formed  mostly  by 
the  gastrocnemius,  the  lower  part  by  the  soleua.  Perhaps 
DO  two  muscles  in  the  body  present  a  more  beautiful  appear- 
ance than  these  two^  when  fully  developed  and  properly  dis- 
sected. This  is  owing  not  only  to  their  perfect  symmetry  of 
form,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  the  muscular  and  tendinous 
structures  are  distributed  in  them* 

The  Te^tdo-Achillis,  Fig.  236  («),  is  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion common  to  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus.  It  is  from 
tliree  to  four  inches  in  length,  being  the  largest  and  strongest 
tendon  in  the  body.  It  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
posterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis,  being  separated  from  all 
the  upper  and  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  by  a  sjnoyial 
Bac,  It  is  separated  from  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve,  which  are  placed  beneath  it,  by  areolar  tissue  and 
a  dense  fibrous  membrane.  The  distance  between  it  and 
the  vessels  allows  of  its  being  divided  without  any  risk  to 
them. 

The  action  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  solens  will  be  the 
same,  as  far  as  the  ankle-joint  is  concerned,  as  both  of  them 
pass  over  it ;  the  former,  as  it  passes  over  the  knee-joint,  can 
act  on  the  leg  as  well  as  the  foot,  or  on  the  thigh  when  the 
foot  is  made  the  fixed  point.  The  office  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  perform  demands  that  they  should  be  powerful 
muscles.  Making  their  origin  tbe  fixed  point,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  raising  the  entire  body,  as  ia  done  at  every  step  that 
IS  taken  in  walking.  When  their  attachments,  and  the  re- 
lations which  they  sustain  to  the  joints  that  they  pass  over, 
are  understood,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
their  actions.  The  action  of  the  plantaris  ia  so  little  that  it 
can  produce  no  marked  eftect,  and  as  it  is  frequently  absent, 
or  when  present,  void  of  any  fixed  attachment  below,  must 
be  unimportant 

The  three  muscles  just  noticed  may  now  be  removed  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  fascia^  which  separates  them 
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from  the  posterior  tibial .  vessels  and  nerve  and 
layer  of  muscles.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  one  that 
popliteus  muscle,  downwards  to  the  foot,  where  it 
with  the  internal  and  external  annular  ligaments.  L 
is  attached  externally  to  the  fibula,  and  internally  tc 
border  or  angle  of  the  tibia.  It  binds  down  th 
which  are  placed  under  it;  and  should  be  observe 
ference  to  the  formation  of  pus  beneath  it,  and  the 
it  would  be  most  likely  to  take.  It  shows  the  de\ 
posterior  tibial  artery,  and  hence  may  be  made  an 
guide  for  finding  that  vessel.  When  this  Setacia.  ia 
Sie  following  parts  will  be  exposed: — 

The  popliteal  artery  will  be  seen  at  the  lower 
the  popliteus  muscle,  dividing  into  the  anterior  and 
tibial  arteries.  The  former  is  appropriated  to  th 
part  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsum  or  the  foot;  the  Iai 
tributed  mainly  to  the  back  of  the  leg  and  the  ph 
tion  of  the  foot. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery,  Fig.  239  (i  i, 
mences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  at  the  lo^ 
of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  extends  down  the  1 
groove  formed  by  the  internal  malleolus  and  the 
where,  beneath  the  internal  annular  ligament,  or  th< 
the  abductor  pollicis,  it  divides  into  the  external  an< 
plantar  arteries.  At  first  it  is  inclined  inwards  fc 
distance,  after  which  it  has  a  vertical  direction  to 
nation.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  rests  on  t 
posticus,  in  the  middle  on  the  flexor  longus  digito] 
munis,  and  in  the  lower  part  it  is  in  apposition  witi 
and  the  ankle-joint  In  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its 
is  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscle 
lower  third  it  lies  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo- Ac 
the  OS  calcis,  and  is  covered  only  by  the  integumen 
different  fasciae  of  this  region,  including  the  interna 
ligament.  It  is  placed  midway  between  the  intern; 
lus  and  the  os  calcis,  being  separated  from  the  form 
tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  communis 
tibialis  posticus,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  tendc 
flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  is  i 
the  outer  side,  then  behind,  and  in  the  lower  part  oi 
on  the  inner  side  of  it,  where  it  is  separated  from  tl 
by  one  of  the  venae  comites. 


*-w. 


Fig.  240. 
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The  depth  and  central  position  of  the  upper  half  or  two 
thirds  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  peroneal  artery,  as  will  be  seen,  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  arteries  in  the  body  to  be  reached  in  the  living  sub- 
ject for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  liga- 
ture  to  it. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  gives  off 
several  branches  in  its  conrec  down  the 
leg*  The  first  one  to  be  noticed  is  the 
internal  recurretU  Iranch.  This  passes 
round  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  then 
upwards  to  the  internal  tuberosity  of 
that  bone,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
inferior  internal  articular  branch  of  the 
popliteal  artery.  The  next  branch  to 
be  observed  is  the  nulriimts  artery  of 
the  tibia.  This  enters  the  nutritious 
foramen,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inter- 
nal laniellse  of  the  hone,  including  the 
medullar^  membrane.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  large  si^e  as  compared  with 
other  arteries  of  this  class.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial 
artery.  Before  entering  the  bone,  the 
nutritious  artery  usually  gives  off  one 
or  more  muscular  branches.  The  next 
branch  to  be  examined  is  one  of  the 
principal  arteries  of  the  leg. 

The  Peron^eal  Artery,  Fig.  239 
(i  B,  is),  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial 
usually  about  an  inch  below  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  popliteal  artery^  and  passes 

The  AntRRiE^  and  Deep-r^atisd  Velis  on  thu  Back  o^  thb  Riattt  Leo,— 1. 
Popliieal  v*in.  2.  PopUlenl  urtery.  3,  4*  Vein  &n(l  »rtory  in  tbeir  rduiivo  posiiioii 
oil  th(»  back  of  the  knt^c^-Joint.  5.  Popliteal  reiEi  on  th«  inner  side  nT  tbo  joliit.  B. 
Puplitetil  arterj  to  tha  outer  aida  and  beDe«th  it.  7»  Posterior  or  frhofi  Mppbi^nouj 
Tcin,  8,  »,  Inieruftl  articular  Teasob,  botb  arteriet  and  v»ins.  10,  lU  Eiiterniil 
■riieular  resieia,  both  arterkt  and  veiiia.  12.  Jnuctbti  of  the  pemneul  nnd  p*«tft- 
mr  tibial  Teint,  13;  A  v'enoua  brani?b  fmra  the  anterior  libiul  vein.  U*  A  vda 
from  Ihfl  gii*rrfMine«niu?.  15.  Antedcir  tibia!  artery  goinx  tbrmigh  Ibe  interopspon* 
li^ninenU  16,  16*  Posterior  tibial  arterj*  17j  17*  Iia  two  vuuo?  eotnift*!.  16,  IS* 
Poroucol  arterj^.     19,  19*  ILb  twg  reno}  eomit&a.    20.  Vdaiicb  on  thu  bo^L 
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at  first  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  to  penet 
flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle,  in  which,  or  between 
the  fibula,  it  extends  vertically  to  within  a  short  dicr 
the  ankle-joint,  where  it  diviaes  into  the  posterior  ai 
rior  peroneal  branches.  Between  its  origin  and  thi 
longus  pollicis,  it  is  placed  between  the  soleus  behi 
the  tibialis  posticus  in  front,  and  gives  off  in  tl^ 
its  course  branches  to  those  muscles;  a  little  lowe 
it  supplies  a  nutritious  branch  to  the  fibula;  and  stil] 
it  senos  quite  a  large  branch  to  join  the  posterio 
artery;  tlus  anastomosing  branch  passes  transven 
nearly  so,  across  the  interosseous  ligament;  some! 
is  met  with  very  large;  when  this  occurs,  the  p 
tibial  is  usually  quite  small  above  its  junction  w 
branch  of  the  peroneal  artery.  Besides  those  nan 
peroneal  artery  sends  branches  to  theperonei  muse 
to  the  periosteum  on  the  fibula.  The  amterior  j 
branch  perforates  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  th 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  interosseous  fossa 
it  anastomoses  with  the  external  malleolar  branch 
anterior  tibial  artery.  This  is  an  interesting  anastom 
account  of  the  large  size  which  this  branch  of  the  p 
artery  sometimes  presents.  It  occasionally  takes  th 
of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  in  supplying  the  arteria  ( 
pedis.  It  sends  small  branches  to  the  peroneus 
muscle  and  to  the  ankle-joint,  including  the  articulat 
tween  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  posterior  peroneal 
passes  down  behind  the  external  malleolus,  and  o^ 
ankle-joint,  to  reach  the  outer  posterior  part  of  the  os 
on  the  surface  of  which  it  ramifies,  anastomosLnj 
branches  of  the  posterior  tibial,  external  plantar,  a 
anterior  peroneal,  or  external  malleolar  branch.  The  : 
ment  and  adipose  substance  on  the  bottom  of  the  h< 
supplied  principally  from  this  branch. 

The  Deep-seated  Veins,  Fig.  240,  on  the  back 
leg,  consist  of  vensd  comites,  which  accompany  the  ai 
Those  which  accompany  the  peroneal  artery  are  u 
larger  than  those  accompanying  the  posterior  tibial. 
artery  is  generally  placed  between  its  vensd  comites,  be 
which  frequent  communications  take  place  across  the  i 
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The  deep  seated  veins  on  the  back  of  the  leg  imite  to  form 
the  popliteal  vein.  i 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve^  Fig,  237^  is  a  contintia- 
tion  of  the  internal  popliteal,  and  commences  at  the  lower 
l:K)rder  of  the  popliteiis  muscle,  where  it  m  placed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery;  as  it  descends  in 
company  with  the  artery  it  crosses  over  to  the  onter  side  of 
it,  and  continues  in  this  position  to  the  space  between  the 
internal  malleolus  and  the  os  calcis,  where  it  divides  into  the 
external  and  internal  plantar  nerves.  In  its  course  on  the 
leg  it  gives  off  brani;hes  to  the  deep  layer  of  muscles  and  to 
the  integument  on  the  heel.  The  nerve  for  the  flexor  longns 
pollicis  accompanies  the  peroneal  artery  to  a  short  distance 
above  the  ankle-joint  It  usually  arises  by  a  common  trunk 
with  the  branch  for  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  communis, 
The  branch  for  the  tibialis  posticus  arises  a  little  distance 
below  the  kneegoint,  and  a  little  higher  than  the  origin  of 
the  branches  for  the  other  muscles;  it  penetrates  the  muscle 
near  its  middle,  having  sent  filaments  to  it  in  its  course  to 
this  point.  The  internal  calcaneal  branches  arise  by  a  sin- 
gle trunk  behind  the  ankle-joint,  winds  around  theoscaleis, 
on  its  inner  side,  to  reach  the  integument  and  adipose  sub- 
stance on  its  lower  surface,  where  it  divides  into  &  branch 
which  goes  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  heel,  and  one  that 
goes  to  the  anterior  part.  The  relations  of  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve  to  the  muscles  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  artery 
which  it  accompanies.  The  deep  layer  of  muscles  which  are 
next  to  be  dissected  consist  of  four.  The  first  one,  or  popli- 
teus,  is  covered  by  an  aponeurosis  or  fascia,  by  the  removal 
of  which  the  muscle  will  be  exposed.  To  separate  the  three 
muselea  below  this  from  each  other,  it  is  Bometimes  better  to 
find  their  tendons  first,  and  then  trace  each  one  upwards.  It 
is  not  unfrequently  with  difficulty  that  any  line  of  separation 
can  be  found  between  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  these 
muscles^  unless  it  is  followed  up  from  their  tendons  below ; 
this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
the  flexor  longus  digitorum  communis. 

The  PoPLiTEUS,  Fig.  241  (*),  is  a  flat,  triangular-shaped 
muscle,  placed  behind  and  below  the  kneej'oint.  It  arises  by 
a  round  thick  tendon  from  a  depression  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  just  below  the  origin 
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of  the  external  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  tb 
attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligament ;  it  passe 
wards  and  backwards  beneath  the  external  lateral  li 
and  behind  the  outer  part  of  the  articulation,  to  th( 
part  of  the  tibia,  into  the  posterior  surface  of  whi 
inserted^  above  an  oblique  ridge  named  the  linea  popli 
tendon  is  connected  to  the  external  semilunar  carti 
ligamentous  fibres,  and  also  to  the  synovial  membi 
which  it  is  partly  surrounded,  and  through  which  coi 
a  communication  is  sometimes  found  to  exist  beti* 
articulation  of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia,  and  the  kn 
The  action  of  the  popliteus  is  to  assist  the  hamstring 
in  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh;  or  it  may  flex  the  t 
the  leg ;  it  may  also  rotate  the  tibia  slightly,  or  th 
when  the  tibia  is  fixed.  By  its  connection  with  tl 
lunar  cartilage,  it  may  fix  it  in  its  proper  place. 

The  Flexor  Longus  Digitorum  Communis  Pbi 
241  (7),  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibi 
mencing  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  popliteus  j 
origin  of  the  soleus,  and  extending  down  to  within  1 
four  inches  of  the  ankle;  it  also  has  some  fibres  arisii 
the  aponeurosis  on  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  from  in 
cular  septa.  From  this  origin  the  fibres  pass  oblique 
wards  and  inwards,  to  end  in  a  tendon  which  descei 
groove  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  where  it  is  cove 
fixed  in  its  place  by  the  internal  annular  ligament,  ai 
rated  from  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  by  a  pr 
the  annular  ligament.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  synovia 
brane  which  extends  some  distance  above  and  bel 
groove.  From  this  point  it  is  directed  forwards  and 
outwards,  to  pass  through  a  groove  in  the  astragalus,  a 
one  in  the  os  calcis,  when  it  enters  the  sole  of  the  foot 
it  is  first  joined  by  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
poUicis,  and  next  by  the  musculus  accessorius ;  it  now 
into  four  tendons,  one  for  each  of  the  four  smaller  toes. 
tendon  passes  through  a  fibrous  sheath  lined  by  sj 
membrane.  This  sheath  corresponds  to  the  under  sui 
the  first  and  second  row  of  phalanges.  Each  contai 
one  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  com 
each  of  which  is  slit  opposite  the  base  of  the  second  j 
geal  bone,  for  the  transmission  of  the  corresponding  1 
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II 


of  tbe  loDg  flexor,  as  it  passes  forwards^  to  be  imerted  into  the 
base  of  the  la*st  phalangeal  bone. 

The  Flexor  Lon'gus  Follicis  Pedis,  Fig,  241  (o),  is  placed  j 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding  rauscle,  from  which  it  is  partly  j 
separated  by  the  tibialis  posticus.     It  arises  from  the  lower 
two-thirds  oi"  tbe  fibula,  from  the  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  \ 
tibialis  posticus,  and  froai  the  interosseous 
membrane  near  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  ^^f  ^  241. 

and  also  from  a  fibrous  septum  between  it 
and  the  peronei  muscles.  The  fibres  pass 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  to  end 
in  a  tendon  which  descends  to  a  groove  first 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus,  and 
then  of  the  os  caleis,  being  kept  by  a  strong 
fibrous  sheath,  firmly  applied  to  these  bones; 
from  this  poiut  it  is  continued  into  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  and  through  it  to  the  base  of 
the  last  phalangeal  bone  of  the  great  toe, 
into  which  it  is  inserted.  Its  tendon  crosses 
above  that  of  the  long  common  flexor  of 
the  toes,  aud  gives  to  it  a  tendinous  slip ;  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course,  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  bellies  of  the  short  flexor  of  the 
great  toe.  Opposite  the  internal  nialleolua, 
it  is  separatea  from  the  tendon  of  the  long 
common  flexor  of  the  toes  and  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  posticus,  by  the  posterior  tibial 
vessels  and  nerve.  The  peroneal  vessels  are 
placed  between  its  origin  from  the  fibula, 
and  its  origin  from  the  aponeurosis  on  the 
inner  side  of  that  bone.  Its  tendon  passes 
very  nearly  through  the  whole  muscle.  Its 
action  is  to  flex  the  great  toe,  and,  having 

Thb  Diet*  LATiit  or  MufcT^Es  or  the  PosTEmnR  Tibiai,  Ritoiom  of  tbb  Left 
Lbo,— 1*  The  lower  «x(rfl[DiLy  of  tlio  fpiour.  2,  Tht)  lij^ameotiim  poBticum  Wiiii- 
Jowii.  S.  The  tendon  of  the  Kt'ml-meinbmnosui  muaele  dindioj^  into  Ua  three  slipf. 
4.  The  intemiil  lateml  ligament  of  the  kriec -joint.  5.  The  l*ing  extenml  blerol 
li^Rin^nL  6*  Tbe  poplUdu^  louBcle.  7'  The  flejcor  lo^gas  digitorttm^  8.  Tha 
tibiAlis  poflLtioitB.  9*  Tbo  floxor  longgs  poIUdi.  10.  Th<r  p^roncua  hngus  mu>clc. 
11.  Th«  pi^roniiiJB  broTia.  12»  Tbe  tendo-AchUli$  tUviiJed  ntrnr  its  insertion  into 
the  Off  culciB.  13.  Tbo  tcndona  of  tbe  tlbi&lli  poatioii$  ami  Hotter  longii:i  digitorum 
mofcka,  juit  ns  they  »re  Hbout  id  pnsA  beneath  the  internjil  anmilEiT  ligament  (I  J) 
of  tlie  eiirtkle;  the  intcrirnl  between  tbe  latter  tension  nnd  iho  Icndon  of  tbe  fioJioT 
long 09  poLlicis  iff  oeoupied  by  Ibe  po«t?Hor  tlbi&l  ritflff«li  and  nerye. 
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done  this^  to  extend  the  foot  on  the  leg,  and  to  adduc 
foot. 

The  Tibialis  Posticds,  Fig.  241  (©),  is  situated  in  tl 
middle  of  tho  interoBseoas  fossa,  or  rather  occupies  a  larg 
portion  of  it,  except  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  has  becon 
tendinous.     It  arhes  from  both  bones  of  the  leg,  and  fmi 
the  interosseous  membrane;  from  the  fibula,  tt  arises  bet  wee 
the  origin  of  the  solcua  muscle  and  the  outer  malleoltid 
from  tl^e  tibia,  below  the   linea  poplitei,  and  from  nearlj 
the  whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  men 
brane;  it  also  arises  from  the  intermuscular  septa,  whicl 
separate  it  from  the  two  preceding  muscles.   The  fibres,  whic 
arise  from  these  different  points,  pass  downwards  to  end  in  1 
tendon  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle 
occupying  the  central  part  of  it.    This  tendon  passes  betwee^ 
that  of  the  flexor  longua  digitorum  communis  and  the  tibia' 
to  get  into  a  fibrous  canal  above  and  behind  the  iotenn 
malleolus^  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  las 
named  muscle ;  it  then  continues  obliquely  forwards  and 
inserted  into  the  scaphoid  and  the  internal  and  middle  cunei^ 
form  bones ;  sometimes  some  fibres  can  be  traced  from  it 
the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  also 
the  external  cuneiform  bone.    A  sesamoid  bone,  or  fibr 
cartilage,  is  very  frequently  found  in  its  tendon  just  bebin4 
its  insertion  into  the  scaphoid  bone*    A  synovial  membrane 
is  placed  between  this  sesamoid  body  and  the  scaphoid  bon^ 
The  upper  end  of  the  muscle  is  notched  for  the  passage 
the  anterior  tibial  vessels.     Its  action  is  to  extend  the  To 
on  the  leg;  it  will  also  invert  the  plantar  surface  of  the  fo 
by  elevating  its  inner  border;  with  the  long  flexor  muscles  < 
the  toes  it  may  act  as  a  substitute  for  the  gastrocnemius  and 
soleus  in  ease  the  tendo-Achillis  has  been  injured-     It 
assists  in  steadying  the  foot  in  standing  or  walking. 

Having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  back  of  the  leg*  tii©j 
student  should  review  w^hat  he  has  been  ovcFj  including 
this  review  the  popliteal  space.    He  should  carefully  t^mmt 
the  tkep/iMace  to  see  in  what  manner  they  would  limit  or  faTorl 
in  any  particular  direction,  the  extension  of  collec! 
pus.  He  will  notice  that  pus,  collected  beneath  the  det 
of  the  popliteal  space,  might  extend  to  the  foot  without  en- 
countering any  obstruction  from  fascia;  and  also  that  in  eo» 
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tering  the  leg  it  would  pass  down  in  the  sheath  of  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  muscles ;  or,  if  it  should  form  beneath  the  fascia 
''  which  covers  the  deep  layer  of  muscles,  it  might  pass  under 
-irthe  internal  annular  ligament  and  enter  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
^;  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cavity  formed  by  the  sheath  of 
<•  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles  communicates  with  that  form- 
.::  ed  by  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh,  while  that  formed  by  the 
:3  sheath  of  the  deep  layer  communicates  with  that  formed  by 
:    the  plantar  aponeurosis. 

rs  He  should  eocamine  the  different  arteries  of  this  region, 
?  and  study  their  relations  to  prominent  points  which  can 
:  always  be  seen  or  felt  in  the  living  subject,  and  by  which  he 
will  be  enabled  at  any  time  to  locate  any  one  of  these  ves- 
;  sels;  and  also,  such  points  as  will  serve  for  guides  in  finding 
J  either  one  of  the  arteries  in  case  he  should  ever  have  occasion 
to  ligate  them  in  his  practice.  Take,  for  example,  the  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  two  or  three  inches  below  its  origin ;  he 
should  carefully  examine  its  relations  to  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  muscles,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  could 
be  reached  better  by  cutting  directly  upon  it  through  those 
muscles,  or  by  detaching  the  soleus  from  the  tibia  or  fibula, 
and  then  following  the  Siscia  which  separates  the  superficial 
from  the  deep  layer  of  muscles.  He  has  alreadv  seen  in  the 
dissection  of  these  parts  that  this  fascia  covered  the  artery ; 
he  has  also  seen  the  position  of  the  nerve,  so  that  he  would 
be  able  to  take  this  into  consideration  in  deciding  the  best 
way  to  reach  the  artery  without  injuring  the  nerve.  He 
should  likewise  study  the  relations  of  the  same  artery  lower 
down ;  and,  also,  the  peroneal  artery.  The  position  of  the 
tendons  of  the  long  muscles  of  the  foot  as  they  pass  through 
the  sulcus  formed,  on  the  inner  side  by  the  internal  malleolus, 
and  on  the  outer  side  by  the  tendo-Achillis  and  the  os  calcis, 
should  receive  special  attention.  It  may  happen  to  him 
some  time  that  he  will  have  occasion  to  divide  one  or  more 
of  these  tendons.  A  short  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  these 
parts,  now  they  are  before  him,  may  prove  to  be  of  immense 
use  to  him  at  some  future  time,  and  he  cannot  neglect  this 
opportunity  to  acquire  this  knowledge  without  doing  himself 
great  injustice,  as  well  as  those  who  will  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand of  him  the  application  of  it  to  themselves. 
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Sect.  V.— Dissection  of  the  Antbriob  and  Outbi 
OF  THE  Leg,  and  the  Dorsum  of  the  Foot 

As  there  is  so  little  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  tha 
found  on  the  leg,  while  almost  every  thing*  to  be  diss 
the  leg,  such  as  fascia,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  i 
extend  to,  but  pass  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  we 
is  better  to  make  but  one  dissection  of  these  regions. 
the  number  of  the  parts  to  be  examined  so  great  i 
student  cannot,  if  proper  meanh  be  employed  to  pres 
subject  from  drying  or  decomposing,  dissect  them  ir 
factory  manner  while  they  are  in  a  suitable  condi 
this  purpose.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  danger  to  hi 
hendod  from  the  parts  drying  and  becoming  hard  on 
than  of  their  decomposing,  especially  if  a  strong  sol 
chloride  of  zinc  has  been  used  as  an  antiseptic ;  this 
prevented  only  by  the  constant  use  of  wet-cloths  \ 
plied  to  the  limb  during  the  intervals  of  dissecting.  ' 
should  be  extended  on  the  leg,  and  kept  in  this  posi 
means  of  hooks ;  in  dissecting  the  muscles  it  will  I 
sary,  not  only  to  extend  the  foot,  but  to  abduct  it  in 
ing  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  adduct  it  in  exposing 
ronei  muscles. 

To  remove  the  integument  a  vertical  incision 
made,  commencing  at  the  knee  and  extending  it  d( 
leg  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia  to  th 
joint,  and  thence  in  a  straight  line  on  the  dorsum  of 
to  the  space  between  the  great  alid  the  second  toe 
transverse  incisions  should  be  made;  an  upper  one  ex 
from  the  ligamentum  patellae  to  the  outer  hamstring 
lower  one  from  one  malleolus  to  the  other  in  front 
ankle-joint.  If  the  thigh  and  back  part  of  the  k 
already  been  dissected,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  mi 
new  incisions,  or  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  mak 
in  a  different  manner;  the  student  will  have  no  diffi< 
determining  the  most  convenient  way,  when  he  rem 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  skin  is  removed  has  not 
do  with  the  dissection  of  the  parts  beneath  it,  except 
it  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as,  but  no  faster  than  is  requ 
expose  those  parts,  and  to  use  it  for  covering  them  wh< 
not  dissecting.    Care  is  necessary  here  as  well  as  elsew 
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Fig.  242. 


V 
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^  removing  it  noi  to  take  up  the  superficial  fascia  with  it,  if 
the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  are  to  be  examined. 

Having  raised  the  integument  on  the  leg  as  far  as  the  in- 
ner angle  of  the  tibia  internally,  and  to  a  short  distance 
behind  the  fibula  eztemallv,  and  on  the  foot  as  far  as  its 
inner  and  outer  borders  back  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
heel,  the  vesaels  and  nervei  in  the  superficial  fascia  should  be 
dissected*  There  is  neither  any  subcutaneous  artery  or  vein 
of  sufficient  size  on  the  anterior  or  outer 
part  of  the  leg,  to  require  any  special 
notice.  The  only  nerve  of  mucn  im- 
portance is  the  mvacul(h€utaneou8j  Fig. 
242  (t),  a  branch  of  the  external  popU- 
teal  or  peroneal  nerve.  This  nerve 
must  be  looked  for  perforating  the 
deep  fascia  near  the  junction  of  the 
middle  with  the  lower  &ird  of  the  leg, 
and  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  a  line 
corresponding  to  the  fibula.  It  is  quite 
a  large  nerve,  and  with  a  little  care 
the  student  cannot  fail  to  find  it;  and 
when  found,  it  is  easily  traced  down  the 
leg,  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  It 
gives  off  a  small  branch  called  the  exter- 
nal  malleolar  branchy  which  passes  over 
the  external  malleolus,  and  anastomoses 
with  a  branch  of  the  external  saphe- 
nous nerve.  It  then  divides  into  four 
terminal  branehee^  which  are  distributed 
to  the  toes.  Thejirei  one,  commencing 
internally,  goes  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
great  toe ;  the  second  goes  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  great  toe,  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  second  toe;  the  third  sup- 
plies the  outer  part  of  the  second,  and 

the  inner  part  of  the  third  toe;   the _    _  __^ 

fourth  is  distributed  to  the  outer  mde  of  or  TBii'Li«,  and  the'i^r- 
the  third,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  L™.?V^!.«^T;n';:3;JL'i" 

e»         1      .  mi        1  111      ternai  or  Jong  Mpnenout, 

fourth  toe.  The  last-named  branch  bteomoraboDUDeonf.  2,2,2. 
anastomoses  with  the  external  saphe-  ^"J?**?  j' J***  •"'•"'^ 
nous,  which  not  unfrequenUy  supplies  ^^"^  **  ^"^"^^"^ 


^ 


l^ 


Plam  of  n»  CuTAXBons 
Nbrtks  ox  thb  forepart 


4.  jUlirior  tf  UiL 
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this  brnncli,  instead  of  the  musculo -cut  an  eons.  The  br 
'  that  supplies  the  inner  part  of  the  great  toe  anoBtomi] 
^-ith  the  internal  saphenous  nerve.  The  other  bruad^ 
anastomose  with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve;  sometimes  tb^ 
are  wanting,  when  their  places  are  supplied  by  branches  k 
the  anterior  tibial.  The  branches  of  the  musculo^cutaneaos 
not  only  supply  the  toes  to  whieh  thar 
Fig.  243.  are  distributed,  but  also  the  iotegtiiBent 

on  the  lower  and  forepart  of  the  leg,  and 
on  the  middle  part  of  the  dorsam  of  the 
foot.  The  integument  on  the  ioner  pari 
of  the  leg  is  supplied  by  branches  of 
the  internal  saphenouis,  Fig.  242  (ij~ 
while  the  external  jxjpbteal,  or  Uie 
roneal  cutaneous,  Fig*  242  (3,  a,  s^^l 
ply  the  integument  on  the  outer 
of  the  leg. 

After  removing  the  skin  from 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  besides  the  nerv« 
just  noticed  the  superficial  veins^  Fij 
243,  should  be  examined.  These  1 
of  an  ini€rnal  and  an  e:c(emal  dorsal} 
which  are  connected  across  the  meft 
tarsus  so  as  to  form  an  arch  called  th« 
(hrsal  arch.  The  veins  of  the  toes  eniptjl 
into  this  arch;  and,  also,  branches  froa 
the  internal  and  extcrniil  plantar  rem 
The  saphenous  veins  have  their  05^^ 
in  this  arch,  or  rather  in  the  int 
and  external  dorsal  veins.  There  ar 
other  veins  on  the  doraum  of  the  foot  I 
and  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg,  but  J 
they  require  no  special  notice;  they  ter-| 
miaate  either  in  the  internal  or  extcmalj 
saphenous  vein*    The  superfieiid  fasdAj 

Tif»  SUPBflFlCIAL  Vei^S  of  TOK  FnOSfT  OF  THR  UlOlTT  Lr^i— I.   llitcr&ftl  w  tonf  I 
■aphan<]'ii«  Mburfr  the  kg,     2,  The  »<trao  vein  oti  lli«  inner  »iflc  ttf   ihf^  \fx,      3,  i} 
t rant f  ere e  brsDcli  bdovt  it  he  knee  wbkh  rvtieiret  mU  lti«  vtsnuuf  bf;n 
fronlof  tbt  l(^g.     4.  A  bratieh  wbicb  annitomi^ivf  with  lh«  d«vp^ 
Tbe  doriAl  toId  (»n  the  luiicr  tide  of  iba  fnot.     A.  Tbo  Jkrsh  furmed  Ij 
OttUr  dursftl  vetni. 
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may  now  be  dissected  off  to  expose  the  deep  fascia^  and  the 
extenml  and  anterior  annular  ligaments. 

The  cfaep  fascia  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  is  thicker 
and  stronger  than  on  any  other  part.  It  is  composed  in  the 
iipper  part  of  fibres  \Yhich  have  an  oblique  direction,  and 
interhice  with  each  other;  in  the  lower  part  they  are  circular. 
It  ia  continuous  above  with  the  fascia  lata  as  it  is  continued 
downwards  in  front  of  the  knee-joint,  aad  is  also  attached  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia;  mienKiUi/j  it  is  attached  to  the  apine 
of  the  tibia;  externally^  to  the  fibula  ;  and  behw^  to  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligament  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  forms  a 
sheath  for  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  leg  ]  besides 
forming  a  sheath  common  to  the  muscles,  it  sends  processes  or 
iuterrauscular  septa  in  between  them,  especially  iu  the  upper 
part  of  the  legj^  The  tibial ia  anticua  and  the  extensor  longua 
digitorum  coinmunis  have,  as  will  be  seen,  their  origin  in 
part  from  these  intermuscular  septa ;  they  also  arise  partly 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  fascia,  where  it  covers  them. 

The  dhsp  fascia  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  is  eontinuons 
o^re,  with  the  fascia  lata,  and  is  attached  to  the  head  of 
the  fibula;  laterally^  it  is  attached  to  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
where  it  assists  the  anterior  and  posterior  fasciae  in  forming 
two  intermuscular  septa.  This  fascia  forms  a  sheath  for  the 
long  and  short  peroneal  muscles,  and  sends  a  process  in  be- 
tween them  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sheath,  they,  in  part,  have  their  origin;  leiQU\  it  termi- 
nates in  the  external  annular  ligament. 

The  anterior  annular  ligainmt^  Fig.  244  ( » 2),  consists  of  a 
broad  fibrous  band  extending  superficially  from  the  internal 
malleolus  and  os  naviculare  obliquely  across  in  front  of  the 
ankle-joint  to  the  external  malleolus  and  os  calcis.  As  the 
deep  fascia  gradually  increases  in  thickness  as  it  approadies 
the  ligament^  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  distinct  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  them.  It  forms  on  the  inner  side  next  to  the 
tibia  a  sheath  for  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  an- 
other for  the  tendons  of  the  exteusor  lougus  digitorura  com- 
jnuni3  and  peroneus  tertius,  which  is  placed  lower  dovm  and 
close  to  the  fibula.  The  teudon  of  the  extensor  longus  nolH- 
cis  also  passes  through  a  sheath,  which  is,  however,  imperfectlv 
formed;  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  pass  through 
the  same  sheath  occupied  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
longus  pollicis,    A  fibrous  band  extends  from  the  annular 
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ligament  over  the  dorsum  of  the  tarsas^  and  auppliea  the 
tendons  of  the  same  muscles  with  slieatlis,  binding  tbenia 
down  at  the  same  time  to  the  tarsus,  so  that  each  is  k^pt  iofl 
its  proper  position.  This  layer  of  fihroita  structure  is  con- 
tinuous laterally  with  the  plantar  fascia.  The  sheatha  of 
these  tendons  are  lined  by  synovial  membrane^  which  is  also 
reflected  around  the  tendons  themselves* 

The  external  anmthr  lujamml^  Fig»  244  (i  a),  extends  from 
the  external  malleolus  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calciB. 
It  forms  a  sheath  for  each  of  the  peronei  muscles,  which  pass 
round  the  external  malleolus,  ITiese  sheaths,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, are  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  The  annular  lig^ 
ments  around  the  ankle-joint  are  extremely  interesting,  wh^i 
viewed  as  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  ankle  and  foot 
Without  a  knowledge  of  them  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
student  to  understand  properly  the  actions  of  the  mxiBcIes^ 
the  tendons  of  which  have  a  direction  quite  different  from 
that  of  those  portions  in  which  their  contractile  power  lies. 

There  are  four  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  Ic^, 
which  should  now  be  exposed.  To  do  this  the  deep  fa^ii 
may  be  divided  by  making  a  vertical  incision,  commenciiig 
about  three  or  four  inches  below *tbe  knee  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  extendiiiff 
it  down  to  the  antmlar  ligament,  which  should  be  preserved  i 
for  the  present.  The  fascia  should  then  be  dissected  laterally  j 
from  the  muscles  beneath  it^  so  that  its  attachments  to  the  J 
tibia  and  the  fibula  may  be  observed.  Having  done  thia^ 
the  muscles  should  be  separated  from  each  other,  which 
should  be  done  at  first  in  the  lower  part  of  the  le^  where 
they  are  free.  When  the  tibialis  anticus  is  separated  from  the  | 
extensor  longus  digitorum  communis  below,  the  separation  I 
can  be  extended  upwards  to  their  origin  by  dividing  that  por* 
tion  of  the  fascia,  from  the  under  suriace  of  which  they  partly  I 
arise*  The  fascia  cannot  be  dissected  from  the  upj^er  pari] 
of  either  of  the  above-mentioned  muscles  without  mutilating  f 
them,  and  leaving  a  rough  surface  formed  by  the  cut  ends  of^ 
the  fibres.  The  fascia  is  here  really  a  part  of  the  muBcle, 
being  a  part  of  its  tendon  of  origin  in  an  aponeurotic  form. 

The  Tibialis  Anticus,  Fig,  244  (a),  is  placed  next  to  the  _ 
tibla^  occupying  the  inner  part  of  the  anterior  interosseous ■ 
fossa.     It  ari$€S  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  from  the  inner 
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^part  of  the  interofiseoos  ligament,  from  the  head  and  the 
^  lOQter  sur&oe  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  tibia,  and  from 
^  Hhe  deep  &scia.  The  fioreB  pass  obliquely  downwards  and 
f  inwaids  to  end  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  in  a  flattish 
^  round  tendon,  which  paaaes  down  in  front  of  the  lower  part 
^' of  the  tibia  and  liie  aiude-jomt  to  g^  to  the  inner  side  of  the 

tarsuB,  to  be  inaerted  into  the  tuberoeity  of  the  internal  cunei- 
1^  form  bone,  and  by  a  tendinona  faaeicu- 
^lu8  into  the  base  of  the  metatarsal, 
^  bone  <tf  the  great  toe.    The  fibres  join 
*  the  tendon  much  lower  down  behind 

than  before,  so  that  in  front  the  tendon 

is  seen  as  high  as  the  junction  of  the 

middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  leg; 

it  extends  considerably  higher,  but  is 

concealed  by  the  fibres  of  the  muscle. 

It  passes  through  a  separate  sheath 

formed  bv  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment, and  is  surrounded  in  the  sheath 

by  synovial  membrane.    Its  action  is 

to  flex  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  to  raise 

the  inner  part  of  the  foot,  mnd  also  to 

adduct  it    As  a  flexor  it  antagonizes 

the  tibialis  posticus,  so  that  wbsn  the 

student  has  learned  its  action  as  such, 

he  has  merely  to  reverse  it  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  the  posticua 

The  EXTSNSOB  LONOUS  DlQITOBXJK 

Pedis,  Fig.  244  (4^  is  situated  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  interosseous  fossa, 
having  nearlv  the  same  relation  to  the 
fibula  that  thepreceding  muscle  has 
to  the  tibia.  Tne  lower  part  of  it  is 
separated  firom  the  fibula  by  the  pero- 

Thb  Mumlm  of  nn  AimmiOB  Tnux.  Raaiov  avd  Doitiiinr  of  thb  Foot.— 
1.  The  extenfor  miutlaf  intartod  Sato  the  patelU.  !•  The  rabenteneouf  lurfMe  of 
the  tibie.  8.  The  tibiAlii  ADtieas.  4.  The  exteneor  longui  digitorum.  5.  The  ex- 
tensor proprine  poUieie.  6.  The  peroDcne  tertios.  7.  The  peroneus  lonf^ii.  8. 
The  peroneoi  bravU.  9,  9.  The  borders  of  the  ■olene  miucle.  10.  A  part  of  the 
inner  bellj  of  the  gaatroeoemiM.  11.  The  extensor  breTis  digitorum;  the  tendun 
in  front  of  thii  nnmber  if  that  of  the  peroaeai  tertine,  and  those  behind  it,  the  ten- 
dons  of  the  peronei  breria  and  longne.  IS.  Anterior  aannlAr  ligtment.  13.  Ex- 
ternal annular  ligamenL    14.  Ligamentam  patella. 
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Bens  tertius,  which  on  the  leg  appears  to  be  a  part  of 
muscle.     It  arises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  tbe 
tibia,  from  tbe  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  fibula  iucludiDg  tbe  head,  from  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  on  each   side,  aa' 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg  in  front.     The  fibres  from  thei 
different  origins  pass  downwards,  some  obliquely  and  otheii 
vertically,  to  eud  in  a  tendon  near  the  junction  of  the  midfll 
and  lower  thirds  of  ^he  leg.     This  tendon  immediately  d^ 
videa  into  three  others,  which  pass  through  a  single 
under  tbe  annular  ligament,  and  then  continue  forwards  ool 
the  dorsum  of  the  tarsus,  the  external  one  dividing  into  two  to 
reach  the  outer  four  toes,  into  the  last  two  phalanges  of  which 
they  are  imertecL    If  the  upper  part  of  this  muscle  be  de- 
ti^iched  from  the  fascia  which  covers  it  aud  the  tDtermuscnlar 
septa  on  its  sides,  the  surfjices  thus  formed  will   be  very 
rough.     On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  four  tendons  crom 
over  at  an  acute  angle,  from  within  outwards,  the  tendoDsof 
the  short  extensor  of  the  toes ;  each  tendon  spreads  out  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone,  which  it  passes  over 
to  divide  at  the  articulation  of  this  bone  with  the 
into  three  parts,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  inserted  int 
base  of  the  second  phalangeal  bone,  while  the  other  two  \ 
forwards,  to  be  inserted  in  common  into  the  base  of  the  last^ 
phalangeal  bone-    The  action  of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  the 
toes  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  to  flex  the  foot  on  tbe 
leg;  it  may  also  assist  the  tibialis  anticus  in  inverting  tbe 
sole  of  tbe  foot. 

The  Peroneus  Tertius,  Fig,  244  (n),  is  placed  to  tta^ 
outer  side  of  the  preceding  muscle,  of  which  it  not  un 
quently  seems  to  be  a  part*  It  arisen  from  the  anterior 
inner  part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fibula,  soon  forms  a  itnA 
don  which  passes  downwards  through  the  same  canal  underl 
the  annular  ligament  as  the  extensor  longus  digitortim;  ilf 
then  descends  obliq^uely  outwards  over  tbe  tarsus  to  rcadi 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  into  which  it  ts  mscrCnC  j 
A  tendinous  band  sometimes  connects  the  tendon  of  tliisl 
muscle  with  the  outer  tendon  of  the  preceding  muscle.  ItiJ 
principal  action  is  to  elevate  the  outer  bortler  of  the  fbot;l 
in  this  way  it  may  antagonize  the  action  of  the  long  €X»^ 
tensor  muscles  of  the  toesj  as  far  as  those  muscles  may  taadi 
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to  invert  the  sole  of  the  foot;  it  tnnj  ako  assiat  in  extend- 
ipg  the  fifth  toe,  or  in  flexing  the  foot  on  the  leg. 

The  ExTEKsoR  PoLLlcrs  Pboprius,  Fig.  244  (fi),  is  placed 
between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  exten* 
sor  longiis  digitorum  on  the  outer  side;  the  upper  part  of 
it  is  covered  by  these  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  fibula,  commencing  usually  as  high  as  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  from  the  inter- 
osseous ligament  close  to  the  fibula;  it  may  also  be  joined  by 
a  few  fibres  which  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia. 
The  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon  which,  commencing  higher 
in  front  than  behind,  passes  first  under  the  annular  ligament, 
then  forwards  over  the  tarsiua  and  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe,  to  be  mserted  by  two  fasciculi  into  the  base  of  the 
first  phalangeal  bone^  and  by  one  fasciculus  into  the  base  of 
the  second  phalangeal  bone.  Its  relations  to  the  anterior 
tibial  artery  are  interesting,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  de- 
ficriptiori  of  that  vessel.  Its  action  is  to  extend  the  great 
toe,  and  to  flex  the  foot  oo  the  leg;  it  may  also  assist  in 
raising  the  inner  border  of  the  foot. 

The  ExTE-VsoB  Breyis  Digitohum,  Fig,  244 (i  i),  is  placed 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  being  the  only  muscle  in  that  re- 
gion, except  the  interossei,  that  has  its  origin  and  insertion  on 
the  foot.  It  arises  on  the  outer  part  of  the  foot  from  the  os 
calcis  and  astragalus  by  a  short  round  tendon  and  some  mus- 
cular fibres.  It  passes  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards  be- 
neath the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  pe- 
roneus  tertius  to  divide  into  four  tendons,  whieh  are  continued 
forwards  to  be  imerted  into  the  phalangeal  bones  of  the  inner 
four  toes,  the  little  toe  having  no  tendon  from  this  muscle. 
The  one  to  the  great  toe  is  larger  than  either  of  the  others ; 
it  passes  over  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  just  before  it  enters 
the  first  interosseous  space,  and  under  the  tendon  of  the  long 
extensor  of  the  great  toe^  and  is  imerted  into  the  base  of  the 
last  phalangeal  bone  of  the  great  toe*  The  other  tendons  get 
beneath  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  long  extensor  of  the 
toes,  and  become  blended  with  them  in  forming  the  fibrous 
sheaths  which  cover  the  dorsa  of  all  the  smaller  toes»  The 
action  of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  the  toes.  Its  direction 
being  obliquely  from  without  inwards  it  counteracts  the 
tendency  of  the  long  extensors  to  draw  the  toes  towards  the 
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inner  side  of  the  leg,  so  that  by  their  combined  a< 
toes  will  be  extended  in  a  line  directly  backwards. 

Having  now  examined  the  muscles  on  the  anteric 
the  leg  and  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  deep  vessels  an 
found  in  this  region  sboald 
Fig.  245.  noticed.    To  do  this  it  will  i 

ever,  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
for  they  can  be  pushed  sufBc 
one  side  or  the  other  to  ge 
vessels  or  nerves.  The  anteri 
artery  and  veins,  with  their  I 
are  the  only  vessels;  the  anteri 
and  the  muscular  cutaneous,  fo 
distance,  are  the  only  nerves. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  . 
Fig.  245  (a  ,4 ,  d),  is  one  of  the  < 
of  the  popliteal  artery.  It  pj 
mediately  through  an  openin 
upper  part  of  the  interossec 
ment,  to  get  into  the  anterior 
seous  fossa  or  space,  in  whicb 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
seous  ligament,  it  passes  do^ 
to  the  ankle-joint,  where  it  te 
in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foe 
placed,  in  the  upper  third  of  it 
between  the  tibialis  anticus 
extensor  longus  digitorum ;  be 
down  to  about  the  middle  of  tl 
third,  it  is  found  between 
named  muscle  and  the  exten 
licis  proprius,  while  in  the  re 
of  its  course  it  is  placed,  at 
hind  the  tendon  of  the  exteni 


A  View  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artrrt  aitd  its  Brarcobs. — 1,  I, 
mains  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis  musclo  and  tendon.  2,  2,  2 
ficial  bmnches  from  the  popliteal  artery,  known  as  articular  artoiies.  S 
tibial  artery,  as  it  comes  through  the  interosseous  ligament.  4.  The  •• 
on  the  middle  of  the  leg.  5.  Point  where  it  passes  under  the  extonso 
tendon  above  the  annular  ligament.  6.  Anterior  recurrent  branch.  7. 
the  extensor  communis,  solens,  and  peroncus  longus  muscles.  8,  8,  8.  € 
eular  branches.  9.  Arteria  dorsalis  pedis,  or  continuation  of  the  anterio 
the  foot     10.  A  branch  of  the  external  malleolar  artery. 
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icia,  and  then  between  it  aod  the  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extensor  pollicis  is  placed  at 
first  to  the  outer  side,  then  in  front,  and  lastlj  to  the  inner 
gide  of  this  artery,  whicli,  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  can 
have  no  relation  to  this  muscle  whose  origin  begins  at  the 
j unction  of  the  upper  and  middle  think.  The  student  should 
notice  the  distance  of  this  artery  from  the  skin,  as  it  descends 
to  the  ankle,  or  the  depth  of  an  incision  tbat  would  reach  it 
ill  any  part  of  its  course;  he  shoukl  also  observe  how  ikr 
from  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  in  what  direction  an  inciaioa 
should  be  made,  for  the  parpoae  of  ligating  it  in  the  living 
subject.  Besides  muscular  branches  which  are  not  named^ 
the  anterior  tibial  artery  gives  ofl*  the  anterior  tibial  rtcurrmdf 
and  an  external  and  an  internal  jiwUeohr  branch. 

The  anterior  tibial  recurrent  branch^  Fig,  245  (g\  arises  from 
the  anterior  tibial  artery  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  ante- 
rior interosseous  space.  It  passes  upwards  and  inwards  on 
the  surface  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
covered  by  the  origin  of  the  tibialis  anticus^  it  then  divides 
into  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the  inferior  external 
and  internal  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

The  internal  malkolar  branchy  Fig.  246  (i  o),  arises  just  above 
the  anterior  annular  ligament,  passes  inwards  and  down- 
wards beneath  the  tibialis  anticus,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  enters  the  ankle-joint,  while  the  other 
passes  over  the  surface  of  the  internal  malleolus^  below  which, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  it  anastomoses  with  branches  of 
the  internal  plantar  artery- 

The  exiemal  malkohr  brmuJi^  Fig,  246  (i  i),  usually  arises 
near  the  anterior  annular  ligament;  it  varies,  however,  very 
much  in  its  oi"i,tpn  and  distribution,  and  also  in  its  s!;io.  It 
is  distributed  on  the  outer  part  of  the  foot,  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  peroneal  artery  externally  and  with 
branches  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  tarsus  infcriorly ;  it 
usually  gives  off  quite  a  large  branch  to  the  aiticulation  of 
the  ankle* 

The  dorml  artery  of  tkefoot^  Fig»  246  (t,  a),  commences  at  the 
anterior  aimular  ligament,  being  a  continuation  of  the  ante- 
rior tibial,  and  extends  forwards  on  the  tarsus  to  the  first 
interosseous  space^  into  which  it  dips  to  join  the  external  plan* 
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Fig.  24^p 


Ta«   StrPiEBFfCiAL   Artejiieji    os^ 
TiTfc  TOP  or  THE  FooT-— L  TibWIs 

pollicii  podi*.  3-  El  tun  tor  conimu- 
nii  tondon,  out  off.  4^  Extennorhrn- 
Vi9  digitoTum  pedis.  5,  Anterior 
tibial  Artery,  between  tbo  cxt«nior 
tend  out.  G.  Soma  of  fti  muBcabr 
bniDchc^.  7;  Opposite  to  cominenee- 
ment  of  doraal  artery,  8.  Oppoaito 
f  0  doffliil  artery  of  iho  foot,  ».  Poiot 
wbero  it  dlp«  Id  BDustomoso  wUh  Iha 
extornftl  plaiit&n  10,  IK  Two  tn^~ 
Uolar  wrteries.  12,  IX  Musttibr 
bnnobfls  of  tbe  dormt  arterj^  of  the 
foot  14,  Metfttartfcl  irtery.  li*  I6» 
IT.  Ita  interotae&I  braiicbe«  ifid  tbeir 
dUtribtitioii. 


To*  DlEKP-BBATRt»  AfiT.-^ 

or  TttE  FfloT.— 1,  Point  whe, 

tibJal  rtftcbes  the  foot.  2.  B^jtmI  | 
of  tb&  foot  3,  Point  where  it  dl^  Ik 
tbe  plftntar  ir^b.  4,  Intemml  maU 
Brtery,  5.  Dor*Rl  artery  of  tbe  Imii 
A  bmnrb  to  tbe  extern  lor  broru  W4 
7.  Brnnrhefl  of  the  dorsal  «i't«f7. 
Brnnrbes  tu  tbo  ligoznente.  9.  ll«t«l 
iirtfliy.  1 0.  6t^p^J  rior  bnmebta  of  tbo  t 
t*nal  nrtety.  11.  luteroiseotit  artu 
12.  PotteHor  perfonilJE^g  bfiknebev  w 
mutatur^,  13,  Plaii(&rint«ro«»eo«» 
HeB^  leeo  tbrouj^b  tHo  ioterowooiu  fp 
14.  Atiterior  pcfforntipg  bnocb«i  oJ 
tnetatArpd.  1^.  Bifurcation  of  lb«  i 
opiflotij  to  i^ive  ths  dtg iial  of  tb«  i<m«l 
DorRalifl  polUtiif.  17,  A  dij^it*)  ^ 
to  ibo  Inilde  of  tbe  ifreat  to«,  H,  B 
^ntioa  of  tbe  dtirt jkl)i  polllcie.  If 
porforfttiug  brandi.  2f*,  21,25,  DiHa 
tion  f>r  ihu  digitnls,  2.t.  Se<>Uoi 
po«  t  c  r  J  or  I  i  bj  n  ] .  24.  llrau^b  ni  I 
rior  peroaenl  artery. 


tar  artery.     It  Vies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of  llie 
tensor  of  the  great  toe,  and  is  covered  bj  the  ikin,  the  mi 
ficial  and  the  deep  ftiscia.    It  gives  off  several  brauchee;^ 
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wliicli  are  directed  to  the  inner  part  of  the  foot  are  not 
^named;  they  vary  in  number,  size,  and  distribution.  They 
Sanastomose  behind  with  the  internal  malleolar  branch  of  the 
■anterior  tibial  artery,  and  below  with  branches  of  the  inter- 
Bnal'  plantar ;  those  which  go  to  the  dorsum  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  foot  are  the  following: — 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  tarsus,  Fig.  247  («),  passes  outwards 
beneath  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum  and  divides  into 
several  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the  external  mal- 
leolar branch  of  the  anterior  tibial,  with  the  external  plantar 
artery,  and  with  the  one  next  to  be  described.  It  varies  in 
size  and  in  the  number  of  branches  which  it  gives  oftl 

The  metatarsal  branch,  Fig.  247  f  9),  usually  arises  just  be- 
fore the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  aisappears  in  the  interos- 
seous space.  It  passes  transversely  outwards  in  a  line  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  tarso-metatarsal  articulations,  forming 
an  arch  from  which  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  in- 
terosseous spaces  and  the  integument  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  toes,  u  They  are  called  the  inlerosseous  and  digital  arteries. 
There  Is  one  for  each  of  the  interosseous  spaces  except  the 
first,  which  is  supplied  directly  from  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
Ifot.  Each  interosseous  artery  divides  into  two  digital 
branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  opposing  sides  of  tlie 
two  toes  which  correspond  to  the  artery.  .  The  relations  and 
distribution  of  the  (hree  interosseous  arteries  are  very  nearly 
similar.  They  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  correspond- 
ing arteries  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  Each  interosseous 
artery  is  joined  by  an  anastomosing  branch  at  each  extremity 
of  the  interosseous  space. 

The  Deep  Veins  consist  of  those  which  accompany  the 
arteries,  each  artery  having  its  vence  comites.  They  commu- 
nicate with  the  superficial  or  subcutaneous  veins  at  different 
points.  The  venaEj  comites  are  generally  arranged  so  as  to 
have  one  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery 
which  they  accompany;  they  communicate  freely  with  each 
other  by  means  of  branches  extending  between  them  across 
the  artery.    The  deep  veins  are  supplied  with  valves. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve,  Fig.  248  (2, 3),  is  one  of  the 
terminal  divisions  of  the  external  popliteal  or  peroneal,  which 
it  leaves  between  the  peroneus  longus  and  the  external  sur- 
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tibidia  aDticus  muscle,  and 
the  tibio-libular  articulatioa. 
anterior  annular  ligameDt  tl 
tibial  nerve  divides  into  two' 
one  of  which  accompanies  the. 
tery  to  the  first  iotcrosseoog  b| 
it  dividea  into  two  braiicbesl 
distributed,  on©  to  the  two  siJc 
groat  toe,  and  the  other  to  the  in: 
of  the  second  toe*  These  last  I 
either  anastomose  with  or  take  tl 
of  the  corresponding  braQches 
musculo  cntaneons  nerve.  Th^ 
terminal  division  of  the  anteric 
paases  obliqnely  outwards  bene 
short  common  extensor  of  the  U 
divides  into  several  branches,  i 
which  go  to  that  rauscle,  whtk 
are  distributed  to  the  interc 

The  Afusculo- Cutaneous  xVi?j 
{i\  will  be  seen  in  the  dissec 
maseles  on  the  anterior  part^ 
only  while  passing  between  the  |i 
longna  and  the  flexor  lon^us  dii 
muscles;  below  this  it  purforatesi 
faacia  and  becomes  subeutaneiH 
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muscles,  long  and  short.  They  cover  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal surfece  of  the  fibula  except  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  oone  is  subcutaneous,  and 
can  be  distinctly  felt  beneath  the  skin.  When  compared  with 
the  tibia,  the  fibula  will  be  seen  to  have  but  little  subcutaneous 
surface ;  it  gives  origin  or  attachment  to  muscles  on  every 
side,  while  but  two  of  the  three  sides  of  the  tibia  are  thus 
occupied.  The  fibula  belongs  essentially  to  the  foot,  the  tibia 
to  both  the  thigh  and  foot,  perhaps  more,  however,  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  Only  one  muscle  passes  over  the 
knee-joint  to  be  attached  to  the  fibula,  while  nine  will  bo 
found  passing  over  it  to  be  attached  to  the  tibia;  the  reverse 
is  true  to  some  extent'of  the  attachments  of  those  muscles  to 
the  tibia  and  fibula  which  pass  over  the  ankle-joint  to  the  foot. 
The  mu8culo-cutaneous  nerve,  Fig.  248  (i),  one  of  the  termi- 
nal divisions  of  the  external  popliteal,  should  now  be  sought 
in  the  substance  of  the  peroneus  longus,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  traced  through  this  muscle  to  the  space  between  it  and  the 
extensor  longus  digitorum.  This  nerve  was  noticed  in  the 
dissection  of  the  superficial  fascia  and  muscles  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  leg,  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  it  only  remains 
now  to  examine  it  in  its  course  through  the  peroneus  longus, 
and  the  branches  which  it  gives  off  to  the  peronei  muscles. 

The  Peroneus  Longus,  Fig.  244  (7),  arises  from  the  ante- 
rior and  outer  surface  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  from  a  small 
portion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  half  of  the  fibula  below  the 
head,  from  the  intermuscular  septum  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
from  the  fascia  which  covers  it.  From  these  different  points 
of  origin  the  fibres  pass  downwards  to  end  in  a  ribbon-shaped 
tendon  near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  where  it  is  closely  applied 
to  the  peroneus  brevis ;  becoming  narrower,  the  tendon  de- 
scends to  the  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus,  where  it 
passes  under  the  external  annular  ligament  in  a  canal  with  the 
short  peroneus;  it  then  turns  forwards  to  a  groove  on  the 
outer  Dorder  of  the  cuboid  bone,  through  which  it  passes  to 
enter  the  sole  of  the  foot;  from  this  point  it  is  directed  ob- 
liquely forwards  and  inwards  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  into  which  it  is  inserted,  Fig.  266  (e). 
It  is  covered  by  ligamentous  fibres  at  the  outer  border  of 
the  cuboid  bone,  and  also  in  the  sole  of  the  foot;  these  fibres 
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form  a  sheath  for  it  at  each  place,  lined  by  a  synovial  roeir. 
brane;  the  canal  through  which  it  passes  behind  the  extenal  I 
malleolus  is  also  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane.     It  will  be  j 
seen  that  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  passes  over  two  trochlear 
surfaces,  one  behind  the  malleolus  from  which  it  is  reflected  I 
forwards  and  downwards,  the  other  at  the  outer  border  of  tbe 
cuboid  bone  where  it  is  reflected  forwards  and  inwards.  A  I 
sesamoid  bone  is  frequently  found  in  the  tendon  where  ii  I 
passes  over  the  cuboid  bone.    The  action  of  this  muscle  i»  to 
extend  the  foot  on  the  leg  and  to  depress  the  inner  border  oi 
the  foot,  elevating  at  the  same  time  the  outer  border.    The 
examination  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot  must  be  postponed  until  the  parts  which  cover  it  then 
have  been  dissected. 

The  Peroneus  Brevts,  Fig.  244  (e),  arises  from  the  cxter- 
nal  surface  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  inter- 
muscular septum  on  each  side  of  it ;  its  tendon  commencing 
a  short  distance  above  the  external  malleolus,  but  lower  thaa 
that  of  the  peroneus  longus,  descends  to  the  groove  behind 
the  malleolus  where  it  passes  through  the  same  canal  as  the 
preceding  muscle;  it  is  then  continued  forwards  and  down- 
wards  through  a  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcisto 
the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  into  which  it 
is  inserted;  sometimes  it  is  connected  by  a  few  fibres  to  tie 
cuboid  bone  or  to  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone,  or 
it  may  send  a  slip  to  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  little  tot 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  fibula  and  behind  the  external  mal- 
leolus it  is  placed  beneath  the  peroneus  longus,  but  is  aboTD 
it  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it  is  surrounded  br 
a  synovial  membrane.  Its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ubit 
peroneus  longus.  These  muscles  should  be  examined  with 
reference  to  fracture  of  the  fibula,  and,  also,  to  displacement 
of  their  tendons,  by  being  forced  out  of  the  canal  through 
which  they  pass,  behind  the  external  malleolus. 


Sect.  VI.— Dissection  op  the  Sole  op  the  Foot. 

The  anatomy  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  demands  the  careful 
attention  of  the  student.    Its  arteries  and  nerves,  from  their 
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exposed  situation,  are  constantly  liable  to  injury,  especially 
araoitg  the  poorer  classesi  of  people,  who  are  in  the  haVjit  of  dis- 
pensiag  with  the  use  of  shoes  or  boots.  Punctured  wounds 
are  frequently  met  with  in  the  sole  of  the  foot^  which  are 
liable  to  be  followed  by  tetanus,  or  by  collections  of  pus;  in 
either  case,  the  proper  treatment  must  be  based  mainly  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts.  The  same  is  true  in  the  case  oi'  incised 
wounds,  in  which  hemorrhage  occurs,  requiring  the  employ* 
men t  of  prompt  and  efficient  means  for  arresting  it.  Deformi- 
ties are  also  met  with,  in  the  treatment  of  which  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  foot  is  demanded.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  injuries  of  various  kitida>  requiring  surgical 
treatment.  The  question,  as  to  the  removal  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  foot  by  e:s:cision  or  amputation,  must  frequently 
be  decided  by  the  extent  of  injury  which  the  parts  have  aus- 
tainetl ;  and,  to  be  able  to  determine  this^  the  surgeon  must 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  involved.  In  the 
management  of  such  cases,  the  surgeon  cannot  reiy  on  any 
rules  which  he  may  have  learned  in  the  lecture-room  or  in 
books;  for  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  set  of  rules  which 
will  meet  the  indications  of  every  case  that  may  occur,  Whe* 
ther  the  patient  shall  lose  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  foot,  or 
shall  have  the  limb  saved  entire,  may  depend  wholly  upon  a 
slight  variation  in  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted,  and  which 
can  be  detected  only  by  the  surgeon  having  a  distinct  idea  of 
all  the  parts,  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  which  enter 
into  the  structure  of  the  foot* 

To  dissect  the  sole  of  the  foot,  a  block  must  be  placed  under 
the  instep,  so  that  the  foot  can  be  fully  extended  on  the  leg, 
with  the  plantar  surface  looking  upwards;  it  must  also  be 
firmly  fixed  in  this  position;  if  this  be  neglected^  the  dissector 
will  be  constantly  annoyed  by  the  foot  moving  about,  its  own 
weight  being  insufficient  to  assist  much  in  keeping  it  in  the 
position  required^  and  the  integument  is  so  closely  connected 
to  the  aponeurosis  or  fascia  beneath  it,  by  numerous  fibres 
prolonged  from  its  under  surface  and  from  the  subcutaneous 
adipose  substance  into  the  aponeurosis,  that  considerable  force 
is  required  to  divide  them  in  raising  the  skin.  To  be  able  to 
make  this  dissection  properly,  the  student  must  be  provided 
with  sharp  scalpels,  otherwise  he  will  almost  necessarily,  either 
remove  portions  of  the  aponeurosh?  with  the  skin,  or  leave 
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more  or  less  of  the  adipose  substance  attached  to  the  aj*. 
neurosis. 

The  Plantar  Aponeurosis  or  Fascia  covers  nearly  i 
whole  of  the  under  surface  of  the  foot.  It  presents  a  peaiii 
white,  shining  appearance,  which  will  enable  the  dissector i: 
.  distinguish  it  from  the  integument,  and  hence  to  know  wic 
he  has  reached  it  in  making  the  first  incision  through  tliesbi 
or  when,  during  the  progress  of  the  dissection,  he  islearji 
nothing  but  the  aponeurosis.  It  is  divided  into  a  middki: 
external  J  and  an  internal  portion ;  the  separation  of  thcK ; 
indicated  by  two  shallow  grooves  or  sulci,  caused,  as  will  a 
seen,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  which  they  cover. 

The  middle  portion  is  thicker  than  either  of  the  others.  ] 
arises  from  the  posterior  inner  tubercle  on  the  under  sur&c 
of  the  OS  calcis,  and  extends  to  the  metatarso-phalangeal  % 
ticulation,  where  it  divides  into  four  parts.  It  increases  i 
breadth  from  behind  forwards,  without,  however,  diminisbii 
much  in  thickness.  Laterally,  its  borders  project  upwan 
betweeu  the  muscles  which  it  covers  and  those  covered  by  d 
internal  and  external  portions,  with  which  it  unites  to  for 
two  intermuscular  septa;  these  are  more  perfect  before  tha 
behind.  Each  of  the  processes,  into  which  it  divides  ant 
riorly,  subdivides  into  two  others,  which  are  placed,  one  ( 
each  side  of  the  corresponding  metatarso-phalangeal  artic 
lation,  so  as  to  include  between  them  the  sheath  and  ti 
tendons,  one  of  the  short  and  the  other  of  the  long  comm< 
flexor  of  the  toes,  which  pass  through  it;  they  terminate] 
becoming  attached  to  the  sheath,  and  to  the  ligaments  of  tl 
joint.  Laterally,  the  processes  are  united  to  each  otlier  so 
to  form  arches  which  correspond  to  the  anterior  extremiti 
of  the  interosseous  spaces,  and  beneath  which  the  digital  s 
teries  and  nerves,  also  tlie  lumbricales  and  the  interosseo 
muscles,  pass  to  reach  the  toes.  For  some  distance  from : 
posterior  attachment,  its  upper  or  deep  surface  is  occupi 
by  the  origin  of  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  flexor  bre^ 
digitorum;  this  fact  the  student  must  bear  in  mind  when 
comes  to  raise  this  portion  of  the  aponeurosis;  to  do  whic 
it  should  be  carefully  divided  transversely,  about  an  inch  ai 
a  half  from  its  origin,  where  it  begins  to  be  separated  fro 
the  muscle  by  areolar  tissue;  the  portion  behind  this  j>oi 
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"■  caDDOt  be  raised  except  by  detaching  it  from  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle;  hence  it  may  be  left  to  be  raised  with  the  muscle. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  forms  a  common 
^  sheath  for  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum,  flexor  lon^us  digito- 
rum,  flexor  longus  poUicis,  musculus  accessorius,  tlie  lumbri- 
cales,  and  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  Being  attached  to 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tarsus,  and  anterior  extremity 
of  the  metatarsus,  it  greatly  strengthens  the  arch  of  the  foot 
in  an  anteroposterior  direction,  and  also  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion by  some  transverse  fibres  found  in  the  part  immediately 
below  the  metatarsus.  It  not  only  contributes  to  the  strength 
of  the  framework  of  the  foot,  ana  serves  to  keep  tlic  muscles, 
for  which  it  forms  a  sheath,  in  sM,  but  it  protects  the  parts 
above  it. 

The  internal  portion  is  thinner  than  the  external,  being  so 
thin  anteriorly  that  considerable  care  is  requisite  to  preserve 
it  when  the  integument  is  removed.  Posteriorly,  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  internal  annular  ligament,  or  the  ligamentous 
arch  that  extends  from  the  os  calcis  to  the  internal  malleolus; 
internally,  it  is  partly  attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  tar- 
sus, and  partly  continuous  with  the  dorsal  fascia;  externally, 
it  is  joined  to  the  middle  portion,  and  assists  in  forming  the 
internal  intermuscular  septum.  It  forms  a  sheath,  in  part,  for 
the  muscles  of  the  great  toe,  and  the  plantar  vessels  and 
nerves.  Besides  protecting  the  parts  beneath  it,  it  strength- 
ens the  inner  part  of  the  foot. 

The  exteimal portion  arises  behind,  from  the  external  annular 
ligament,  or  the  ligamentous  arch  that  extends  from  the  ex- 
ternal malleolus  to  the  os  calcis ;  it  is  attached  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  tarsus,  where  it  is  also  continuous  with  the  dor- 
sal fascia.  It  forms,  by  its  attachment  to  the  cuboid  bone  and 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  a  strong 
ligamentous  arch  over  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  lougus 
where  it  enters  the  sole  of  the  foot;  internally  it  is  connected 
to  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  to  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  aponeurosis.  It  covers  the  abductor  and  flexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti  muscles.  Its  uses  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  inner  portidn. 

Having  now  exposed  and  studied  the  plantar  aponeurosis, 
it  must  be  raised  in  order  to  examine  the  parts  placed  above 
it.  From  what  has  already  been  said  in  describing  the  plan- 
tar aponeurosis  and  the  long  flexor  muscles,  together  with 
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the  posterior  tibial  nerve  and  vessels  on  the  back  of  thck: 
the  student  has  obtained  some  idea  of  what  he  will  findabw 
the  aponeurosis.  Two  of  the  superficial  muscles  may  beta 
mined  first,  as  this  can  be  done  not  only  without  injurinei 
vessels  and  nerves,  but  it  will  facilitate  the  dissection  of  tfe 
of  these,  the  following  muscle  may  be  first  examined,  02  r 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  smxa 
more  important  relations  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  than  aw 
other  in  this  region.  It  separates  the  grooves  in  which  dii 
external  and  internal  plantar  arteries  are  found. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum  Perforatus,  Fig.249(»- 
arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  and  inner  jan 
of  the  OS  calcis,  from  the  intermuscular  septum  on  each  sii 
of  it,  from  the  plantar  fascia  which  covers  its  under  surfict 
and  also  from  the  internal  annular  ligament-  From  thes 
different  points  of  origin  it  passes  forwards  to  near  the  mid 
die  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into  four  small  muscles,  cad 
of  which  proceeds  forwards  a  short  distance  and  terminate 
in  a  small  tendon,  which  is  continued  to  the  base  of  the  se 
cond  phalangeal  bone,  where  it  divides  into  two  slips,  be 
tween  which  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  long  commoi 
flexor  of  the  toes  passes;  the  slips  unite  again,  and,afte 
expanding  laterally,  are  inserted  into  the  under  surface  of  tb 
second  phalangeal  bone.  It  corresponds,  in  the  division  of  it 
tendon,  to  the  superficial  common  flexor  of  the  forearm.  ] 
is  quite  thick  at  its  origin,  where  it  is  both  fleshy  and  tendii 
ous,  but  increases  in  breadth  towards  the  middle  of  the  foo 
Its  action  is  to  flex  the  four  outer  toes;  it  may  also  strengthe 
the  middle  aponeurosis  in  preserving  the  arch  of  the  foo 
To  expose  this  muscle,  a  transverse  incision  may  be  mid 
across  the  middle  portion  of  the  aponeurosis,  a^  was  befoi 
mentioned,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  anterior  1 
its  origin,  taking  care  not  to  divide  anything  but  the  aponei 
rosis.  The  portion  in  front  of  the  incision  may  next  1 
raised.  To  do  this,  it  maybe  dissected  from  behind  forward 
detaching  it  from  the  intermuscular  septum  on  each  side ;  < 
it  may  be  divided  longitudinally  into  four  portions,  so  thi 
each  shall  correspond  to  one  of  the  four  processes  into  whic 
the  aponeurosis  divides  anteriorly,  and  then  dissect  each  po 
tion  to  its  subdivision  into  its  two  slips,  and  their  attachmcn: 
to  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  of  the  short  and  long  commo 
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flexors  of  the  toes.  In  doing  tliis,  unless  the  dissection  is  very 
carefullj  made,  one  or  more  of  the  small  delicate  tendons  of 
the  short  common  flexor  will  be  destroyed-  This  is  very  apt  to 
occur  in  the  first  dissection  which  the  student  makes  of  these 
parts.  The  aponeurosis,  behind  the  first  incision  that  was 
made,  can  easily  be  separated  on  tbe  sides,  but  not  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  muscle.  There  ia  no  necessity^  however, 
for  raiaing  this  part  of  it,  as  it  can  be  raised  with  the  muscle. 
To  raise  the  muscle  it  may  be  detached  from  the  bone  and 
reflected  forwards,  or  it  may  be  divided  near  its  centre  and 
turned,  part  of  it  backw^ards  and  part  of  it  forwards.  The 
abductor  pollieiB  may  next  be  exposed.  The  internal  apo- 
neurosis should  be  removed  by  dissecting  it  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  *abductor  muscle. 

The  Abductor  Pollicis,  rig.249  (a), 
arises  from  the  os  calcis,  from  the  in- 
ternal annular  ligament,  from  the  plantar 
aponeurosis,  and  from  the  intermuscular 
septum  between  it  and  the  flexor  brevis 
digitorum.  It  passes  forwards  to  end  in 
a  tendon  which  is  inserted^  in  common 
with  the  internal  division  of  the  flexor 
brevis,  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalan- 
geal bone  of  the  great  toe.  Its  action,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  to  separate  tte  great 
toe  from  tbe  others;  it  may  also  assist  in 
flexing  the  great  toe.  This  muscle  may 
BOW  be  turned  over,  but  in  doing  so  some 
care  is  necessary  to  avoid  injuring  the 
plantar  vessels  and  nerves  which  pass 
under  that  portion  of  it  which  arises 
from  the  os  caleis  and  tbe  annular  liga- 
ment. They  can  be  easily  preserved 
and  traced  beneath  the  origin  of  this 
muscle,  if  the  vessels  and  nerves  on  the 


TbH  FinST  LA.TBR  OF  MOSCLBa  IN  THE    ^OI.E  OF    THE  FoOT  ;   THIS  LATER    IM    EX- 
POBBD  Ur  taiS  HKMOVAL  OJT  Tltfi   PLANTAH  rAHOJA.— 1-   Thfi  OS  Clllcii*      2.    Tbfi  pOS- 

lerior  pftrt  of  the  plnntar  fn^eia  div-idcd  tratisvcfauly.  3.  Th*  abiluiMur  pultitiis. 
4.  Tho  nbdiiotor  lumimi  digUL  5.  Thd  S^f^or  breirls  ijigltarum.  6.  Tbe  icndon 
af  thij  (loxor  loagus  poLHoU  inuscl^.  7}  7.  Tbfi  lumbricaktf.  On  ih^  ieciond  ^nd 
tbird  toes^  tho  teudtma  of  tho  fleior  Wogua  digiloriitn  ftft)  aeeu  pasabj;  Uirougb  tba 
biiitreiiUoa  uf  ibt»  Uudvoi  of  Uj(»  flexor  breyria  dijfUoj-uui. 
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back  of  the  leg  have  not  been  destroyed.  The  poster 
artery  has  been  seen  to  bifurcate  at  a  point  aboat 
between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  os  calcis.  I 
bifurcation  the  external  and  internal  plantar  arterieB 
wards  and  outwards  to  enter  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  internal  plantar  arten/,¥\g.2d0  (4),  gets  into  tl 
between  the  abductor  pollicis  and  flexor  brevis  i 
muscles,  and  passes  forwards  to  the  anterior  part  of 
interosseous  space,  where  it  usually  terminates  by 
one,  and  sometimes  two  branches,  to  the  great  toe 
course  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  muscles,  to  th< 
ment,  and  to  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  dors 
of  tlie  foot. 

The  esVtemal plantar  artery, Fig. 251(6,  e),  when  it  ha 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  turns  outwards  and  forwards  bei 
flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  thus  gets  into  the  sulcus 
the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  the  abductor  minimi 
which  it  continues  for  a  short  distance,  then  turns 
across  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones  ai)d  int< 
spaces,  to  reach  the  first  interosseous  space,  where  i 
moses  with  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.     The  anteric 

Eortion  of  it  is  called  the  planiar  arch.  At  first,  it  | 
as  already  been  seen,  under  the  abductor  pollicis,  ther 
the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  groove  where  il 
reached  without  dividing  any  muscle;  it  then  pas» 
the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  enters  the  externa 
where  it  can  again  be  reached  without  cutting  thro 
muscle ;  as  it  leaves  the  groove  it  becomes  deep-ses 
ting  between  the  tendons  and  the  common  flexor  m 
the  toes  and  the  interosseous  muscles ;  so  that  in  it 
it  is  in  three  places  situated  beneath  muscles,  anc 
places  subaponeurotic.  In  the  first  and  the  middle  p 
course,  it  gives  branches  to  the  integument  on  the  heel 
cles^  and  to  the  tarsal  articulations,  also  to  anastomose 
tarsal  and  metatarsal  branches  of  the  dorsal  arter 
foot.  Two  sets  of  branches  are  given  off  from  t! 
The  posterior  per/orating  branches,  three  in  number,  ] 
wards  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  inte 
sj^aces,  and  anastomose  with  the  corresponding  inte 
arteries  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  anterior  o. 
arteries,  Fig.  251  (m),  four  or  five  in  number,  pass  f 
to  supply  the  toes;   at  the  anterior  extremities  of  tl 
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»it<T7.  0,  Point  where  U  fonm  Ibe  pIcinlAr 
Arch.  7.  AiiBiitottKxtlt  af  1I10  aolitriur  tibml 
witb  the  plAntar  iircb.  8,  9»  10,  MuBtiular 
bmsobet  uf  tb«  eiLurnal  pljuitnr  •rterj*  IK 
Atui«i«iDOiiltof  (biinrtcrj  with  Uio  petaUriot* 
12,  11  E^tu^mnl  Ji^itJil  of  tbt}  Uttt»  toe,  li. 
ttiprtiil  nrtrritf  of  tbo  other  loei,  ]A»15,  !&,!&« 
Their  dblrlbuttoti  <m  ih«  Ludii.  l€.  Origin  of 
tbo  111  tern  rI  p  lap  tar  arlerj.  If,  lit  BDiiifto- 
maais  witli  Ihe  plunEarnreb.  IS.lOt  ^^^  Mits- 
euinr  Hrincbci  of  the^  iotorniil  pknlnr  irtory, 
2L  Di^itid  uf  ibo  grent  luti*  uf  urtcriJi  magn» 
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{nt«mal  plMnUr  and  plsbntAr  areb.  22*  Sah^ 
•rlli^uUr  branch  of  the  grcit  to^,  23«  Aaiut(^ 
mcivb  in  ib«  pulp  of  the  toa. 

osseotas  spaces,  eacli  ftrtery  gives  ofT  an  anterior  perforating 
branch  wliicli  paaatis  tipwams  through  an  interoaseoiis  space, 
and  anastomosea  with  a  corresponditig  ioterosaeous  braEclL 
60 
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plantu-  arterie<>  S.  Points  where 
the  externa]  pl&Dtar  dtpa  to  form 
Ihfl  plantar  ftrcb.  A,  Pefoneal  ar- 
ler^r,  juet  above  tbe  OTigiti  of  tlie 
flxterual  malbolAr  bi^oeb.  7.  A 
braneh  to  amieloraoM  with  the 
poitenqr  tibial.  S,  Jtift  abtrTw  the 
divijion  of  tbe  pernneai  arltry 
Intel  iu  aatodoi  uid  po«t«rl<^ 
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Fig.  262. 


The  digital  branches  then  divide,  each  into  an  i 
external  collateral  branch  to  go  to  the  toes;  these  pa 
on  the  opposing  sides  of  contiguous  toes.  There 
that  goes  to  the  outer  part  of  the  little  toe.  The  ar 
pollicis  arises  near  the  ana 
the  plantar  arch  with  the  dc 
and  supplies  the  outer  side  < 
toe,  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
The  veins  accompany  i 
there  being  two  for  each  art 
anastomose  with  the  dorsal 
the  inner  and  outer  borders 
As  they  leave  the  sole  of  tl 
unite  to  form  the  posterior 
The  nerves  of  the  sole  < 
are  derived  from  the  post 
which  divides  behind  tl 
malleolus  into  the  external 
nal  plantar. 

The  internal  plantar  nert 
(4),  passes  along  the  inner 
OS  calcis  and  above  the  ab< 
licis  in  company  with  the  ai 
same  name,  and  gets  into  t 
sulcus  or  groove,  in  the  am 
of  which  it  divides  into  ft 
branches,  which  supply  the 
second,  the  third,  and  the  in 
the  fourth  toe.  Its  distribu 
toes  is  the  same  as  that  of  t 
4.  In-  nerve  is  to  the  fingers.  In  tl 
[     5*  part  of  its  course,  it    perf 

BraDch  to^^the  flexor  brevia    shcath,  in  which  the  fleXOr  b 

r.:iJ:-.f'^hf^S.tt::.  t  ^^^^J^  P^<^,^  and  contu 

Branch  to  the  space  between    Short  distance  along  the    inn 

?o  ?"ii^  .f^^v^*^\  ^"^V*  of  that  muscle.     It  gives  c 

9, 9, 9.  Digital  branches  to    ,  v.       x     xi_  i  a 

the  remaining  spaces.     10.    DrancnCS  tO  tne  mUSClCS  and 
Branch  to  the  internal  side   tcgumcut  before  it  divides  il 

of  the  great  toe.  ^.^^  branches.     Near   its 

sends  quite  a  large  branch  to  the  integument  on  th 
The  external  plantar  nerve^  Fig.  252  (s),  accomp 


A  ViKW  OF  THE  TeRXIXA.- 

noN  OP  THE  Posterior  Ti- 
bial Nerve  in  the  Sole  or 
THE  Foot. — 1.  Inner  aide  of 
the  foot.  2.  Outer  side  of  the 
foot.  3.  The  heel, 
ternal  plantar  nerve, 
External  plantar  nerve. 
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2xternal  plantar  artery  above  the  short  common  flexor,  and 
_  in  the  external  sulcus  as  far  as  the  coninLenccment  ol*  the 
_  plantar  arch,  where  it  divides  into  a  supa-ficial  and  a  ikr.p- 
^seated  branch.  The  superficial  branch,  wliich  is  cutaneous,  is 
_,'' distributed  to  the  little  toe,  supplying  both  sides  of  it,  and  to 
'*the  outer  part  of  the  fourth  toe.  The  deep  branch  passes  in- 
"^  wards  and  upwards  across  the  metatarsus,  forming  an  arcli 
J'  similar  to  that  formed  by  the  externJal  plantar  artery ;  it  is 
■''^  distributed  to  the  deep  muscles.  Frequently,  it  sends  quite 
*^  a  large  branch  to  anastomose  with  the  internal  plantar.  It 
^  also  sends  filaments  to  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and 
^  metatarsus. 

^'  The  Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis,  Fig.  254  (s),  arises  from  an 
^  aponeurosis  which  partly  covers  it,  from  the  inner  margin  of 
1.   the  cuboid  bone,  from  the  external  cuneiform,  and  from  the 

tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus.  It  divides  into  two  bellies, 
f   which  are  inserted  by  snort  tendons  into  the  sides  of  the  base 

of  the  first  phalangeal  bone.    A  sesamoid  bone  is  generally 

found  in  each  of  its  tendons.     The  tendon- of  the  long  flexor 

of  the  great  toe  is  pkced  between  its  bellies. 

The  Flexor  Accbssorius  or  Massa  Carnei  Jacobi  Syl- 
VII,  Fig. 253  {z^arises  by  two  heads;  one,  larger  than  the  other, 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  os  calcis,  and  the  other  from  the  un- 
der and  anterior  surface  of  the  same  bone;  from  these  origins, 
the  two  heads  pass  forwards,  soon  uniting  to  form  a  single 
belly  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer,  upper,  and  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum  just  before, 
or  as  it  divides  into  its  four  tendons.  Its  action  is  to  assist 
the  long  flexor  in  flexing  tjie  toes,  and  to  give  a  direction 
to  the  action  of  that  muscle  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  foot. 
The  connection  between  the  tendons  of  the  long  common 
flexor  of  the  toes  and  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe  should 
now  be  examined,  and  their  tendons  dissected. 

The  Lumbricales,  Fig.  258  (4,  4),  are  four  small  muscles, 
which  arise  from  the  four  tendons  of  the  long  common  flexor 
near  its  division,  and,  passing  along  the  inner  side  of  them, 
each  ends  in  a  small  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
and  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone,  where  it  also 
joins  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  of  the  toes.  The  action 
of  these  muscles  is  to  adduct  and  assist  in  flexinpr  the  toes, 
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with,  which  they  are  connected;  when  the  toes 
extended,  they  can  assist  in  extending  them  fartb 
muscles,  together  with  the  i^ndons  of  the  long  ft 
now  be  removed. 


Fig.  253. 


f/V  ^ci 


ig^fs:z^, 


BsKP-gSATBD  MvSCLKt    DT   TBI 

SoLB  OF  THB  FooT. — 1.  Tondoii  of 
the  flexor  loogaa  polliois.  2.  Ten- 
don of  the  flexor  oommnnis  digito- 
mm  pedis.  S.  Flexor  AcoeMorius. 
4y  4.  Lumbricalei.  5.  Flexor  bre?is 
digttomm.  6.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis 
pedi*.  7.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  di- 
git! pedis,  ittolnding  the  abdaotor 
minimi  digiti. 


Thi  Thisd  ahd  a  Part  o 
Latib  of  Musclbs  on  tbb 
Foot.— 1.  The  divided  edg« 
fascia.      3.    The    flexor    ma 
The  tendon  of  the  flexor  loai 

4.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  I 

5.  The  flexor  brevia  pollicia. 
daotor  polliois.  7.  The  flexor 
digiti.  8.  The  traoaTeraue  p« 
ossei  mnseles,  plantar  and  dot 
Tex  ridge  formed  bj  ibe  tendt 
Dens  longns  mosole  in  ita  < 
aoroes  the  foot. 


The  Adductor  Pollicis,  Fig.  264  (e),  arises  frc 
boid  bone  and  the  long  cakaneo-cuboid  ligament 
posterior  extremities  of  the  second,  third,  and  foi 
tarsal  bones,  and  from  the  sheath  of  the  peroneus  I 
passes  from  these  different  origins  obliquely  inward 
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aried^  in  comtnon  with  the  external  head  of  the  flexor  breris 
pollicis,  into  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalangeal 
bone  of  the  great  toe.  Its  action  is  to  draw  the  great  toe 
outwards  towards  the  other  toes;  it  may  alsOp  with  the  outer 
division  of  the  flexor  brevis  poliicis,  draw  it  dowo wards  and 
outwards  under  the  other  toes< 

The  Transvebsalis  Pedis,  Fig,  254  (b),  arises  from  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  four  onter 
toes,  passes  transversely  inwards  between  the  flexor  and  inter- 
osseous muscles,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  sesamoid  bone 
with  the  adductor  polUcis.  Its  action  is  to  draw  the  outer  toes 
towards  the  great  toe,  and  prevent  the  metatarsal  bones  from 
spreading, 

^  The  Abductor  Minimi  Digiti^  Fig*  253  (7),  arises  from  the 
external  and  inferior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  aponeu- 
rosisj  which  covers  it;  it  passes  forwards  along  the  external 
border  of  the  foot,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the 
base  of  the  first  phalaugeal  bone  of  the  fifth  toe.  Its  action 
is  to  separate  the  little  toe  from  the  others,  and  to  assist  in 
flexing  iL 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digitf,  Fig,  256  {3)^  {trtses 
from  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  pcronens  longus  muscle^ 
from  the  cuboid  aod  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and,  passing 
forwards  and  a  little  outwards,  is  imerled  into  the  base  of  the 
first  phalangeal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  Its  action  is  to  draw 
the  little  toe  towards  the  others,  and  to  assist  in  flexing  it. 

There  are  seuen  iniermsmus  muscles j  three  of  which  are 
plantar  or  inferior^  and  four  dorsal  or  superior.  They  are  found 
in  the  interosseous  spaces, except  the  plantar^ which  are  placed 
more  or  less  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 
The  plantar  muscles  are  called  adductors,  while  the  dorsal 
are  spoken  of  as  abductors. 

The  Addctctor  TERTn  Bigiti,  Fig,  256  (1),  omes  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  third  metJitarsal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone  of  the 
middle  toe.  Its  tendon  is  also  blended  with  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  toes. 

The  Adductok  Qltahti  Digitt,  Fig.  256  (a),  arises  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone,  and  is  imerkd 
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into  tbe  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalangeal  boi 
the  fourth  toe,  and  also  into  the  tendons  of  the  ejtlen 

muscles. 

The  Adductor  Minimi  Digiti,  Fig.  256  (a),  arises  frowl 
inner  side  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  is  inserted  tnU] 
first  phalangeal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  This  moscle  is  very 
quently  inseparably  connected  with  the  flexor  brevis  mid 


Fig,  255. 


Fig,  260. 


Bom  At  T^TEROftssr— L    Abc!oft(or 

■e^ntidi.     3,  Abductor  Urtti.     4.  Ab^ 
duetor  qu&rti* 


tertii,   3.  Adductor  qp^riu    S« 

mtotral  dig tti> 


The  dorsal  or  superior  interosseous  muscles  are  founc 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  They  arise  by  two  heads.  They 
usually  considered  abductor  mtmclcs^  the  median  line  of 
foott  which  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  second  toe,  \A 
taken  as  the  liuc  from  which  these  muscles  draw  the  toe^ 

The  Abductoe  Intsekus  Secundi  Digitt,  Fig.  255 
anief  from  the  outer  side  of  the  first  metatarsal  bono,  i 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  second,  and  is  inserkd  iuto  the  i 
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side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone  of  the  second 
tt>e;  like  the  plantar^  it  joins  the  teodona  of  the  extensor 
muscles.  It  draws  the  secoad  to  the  great  toe  or  from  the 
medtan  line  of  the  foot. 

The  ABPtrcTOR  Extehnus  Secundi  Digitt,  Fig.  255  (s), 
arises  by  two  heads  from  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  second 
and  third  metatarsal  bones,  and  is  inseried  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone  of  the  second  toe.  It 
draws  the  second  toe  from  the  median  line  of  the  foot. 

The  Abductob  DiGiri  Teetii,  Fig*  255  (a),  arises  from  the 
opposite  surilices  of  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones, 
and  is  iihseried  into  the  outer  iide  of  the  first  phalangeal  bone 
of  the  third  toe.     It  separates  the  third  toe  from  the  second. 

The  Abbuctor  Digiti  Quarti,  Fig.  255  (0,  ^^^^^  hy  two 
heads  from  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bones,  and  is  tmeried  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of 
the  first  phalangeal  bone  of  the  fourth  toe.  It  draws  the 
fourth  from  the  third  toe. 


Sect,  TIL— Dissection  of  the  Lioamehts  op  the  Knee, 
Akele,  and  Foot, 

The  KNEE-JOINT  ia  the  largest  of  all  the  articnlations.  From 
its  liability  to  injuries  and  diseases  of  different  kinds,  its  study 
demands  the  earnest  attention  of  everj^  student.  Before  com- 
mencing the  dissection  of  it^  he  should,  if  possible,  carefully 
examine  the  bones  which  enter  into  its  formation,  or,  at  least,  ' 
aa  far  as  they  enter  into  the  mechanism  of  the  joint;  it  is 
better  that  they  should  be  examined  in  an  articulated  skele- 
ton, as  the  relative  position  of  eaeh  prominent  point  can  then 
be  observed  and  mueh  better  appreciated.  He  should  also 
carefully  observe  the  prominences  and  depressions  around  the 
joint  when  the  limb  is  flexed,  or  extended^  or  placed  in  any 
intermediate  position,  so  that  he  may  be  able^  in  case  of  dis- 
ease or  injury,  to  detect  any  deviation  in  the  general  contour 
of  the  knee  from  its  natural  appearance. 

Three  bones  enter  directly  into  the  formation  of  the  knee- 
joint;  they  are  the/emur,  the  patella^  and  the  tthia;  the  fibula 
indirectly  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  joint,  inasmuch 
BB  it  gives  attachment  to  the  inferior  extrcDiities  of  the  ex- 
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temal  lateral  ligaments,  thus  compensating  for  the  wwtq 
greater  breadth  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia  tOBBsl 
the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  femur.  There  is  bat  o*  I 
articular  surface  on  the  femur,  which  may  be  divided  iat  I 
three  parts:  a  trochlear  surface  for  the  patella,  and  twoorirvl 
lar  surfaces  for  the  glenoid  cavities  of  the  tibia;  the  former]  I 
placed  in  the  middle  anteriorly,  being  continuous  laterally ik  I 
posteriorly  with  the  latter,  which  are  placed  behind,  one  a  | 
each  side  of  the  inter-condyloid  notch.  The  ^fe^ioiiicaTitieioil 
the  tibia  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  being  sepansel 
by  a  prominence  called  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  twoQ^I 
pre&sions,  one  behind  and  the  other  before  the  spine;  tkbl 
ter-gleuoid  space  thus  formed  corresponds  to  the  inter-ooi]dT<  I 
loid  notch;  by  means  of  this  arrangement,  the  two  strongs  I 
ligaments  in  the  joint,  the  crucial  ligaments,  are  thrown  ink  I 
the  central  part  of  the  articulation,  thus  presenting  a  ven  1 
interesting  feature  in  the  mechanism  of  this  joint.  The  whofc  I 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  patella  is  covered  by  articok 
cartilage;  in  shape  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  trochkc 
surface  on  the  femur,  whether  the  leg  is  flexed  or  extended; 
the  femur  moves  on  the  patella,  as  the  latter,  owing  to  its  ligi- 
ment  being  inelastic,  is  stationary  whenever  the  quadrioepi 
extensor  contracts.  From  the  shape  of  the  articular  surface 
just  noticed,  it  will  be  seen  that  flexion  and  extension  are  tie 

Principal  movements  for  which  they  are  adapted;  if  the  tilu 
e  fixed,  as  in  standing  on  one  leg,  the  femur  may  be  sliglitlj 
rotated,  the  internal  condyle  turning  on  its  axis  m  the  oo^^ 
sponding  glenoid  cavity,  as  if  moving  on  a  pivot. 

In  examining  the  parietes  of  the  knee-joint,  it  is  better  to 
divide  them  into  six  parts  or  regions,  which  require  to  be 
studied  separately.  By  doing  this,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  walls  of  thk 
articulation.  These  parts  are  situated,  one  in  front,  two  oa 
each  side,  and  one  behind. 

The  aiiterior  region  contains,  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  muscle,  Fig.  260  (a),  in  the 
middle  the  patella  (s),  and  in  the  lower  part  the  ligamentnm 

?atellae,  ana  a  considerable  quantity  of  adipose  substance  (4). 
'here  are  two  bursce  mucosce  in  this  region;  one  between  the 
patella  and  the  integument,  and  the  other  between  the  hga- 
mentum  patellae  and  the  tibia,  just  above  its  tubercle  («). 
The  lateral  regions  consist  of  an  antero-lateral  and  a  posterth 
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lateral  on  each  side.  The  first  of  these  might  very  appropri- 
ately be  called  the  aponmrotic  regions.  Id  the  outer  otie  the 
parietes  coDsist  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  is  prglonged  down- 
wards over  every  part  of  the  knee,  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
other  regions ;  and  beneath  the  Jascia  lata,  of  a  thick  fibroug 
layer,  which  is  expanded  firom  the  tendon  of  the  vastus  ex- 
ternus,  and,  proceeding  downwards,  is  inserted  into  the  tibia 
between  its  tubercle  and  the  lower  attachments  of  the  external 
lateral  ligaments;  and^  under  this,  of  a  layer  of  fibres  which 
arise  from  the  outer  border  of  the  patella^  and,  passing  trans- 
versely outwards,  are  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  parietes  in  the  inn^ 
antero-Iaieral  region  are  r&rj  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  one 
just  described;  instead  of  the  vastus  extenius,  the  vastus  in- 
ternua  sends  oft'  a  layer  of  vertical  fibres,  which  pass  down* 
wards  to  be  inserted  into  the  tibia  between  its  tubercle  and 
the  internal  lateral  ligament;  there  is  no  diflFerence  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  layer  of  transverse  fibres;  they  are  attached 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  patella,  and  to  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur*  The  parietes  of  the  joint  in  these  regions  are 
interesting  on  account  of  its  being  in  one  or  the  other  of  them 
that  the  cavity  is  entered  by  instruments,  either  in  cases  of 
hydrops  articuli,  or  of  loose  cartilages  in  the  joint,  requiring 
an  operation ;  it  is  in  these  regions,  also,  that  a  bulging  is  first 
observed,  denoting  the  presence  of  water  in  the  joint. 

The  parietes  in  the  post^sro-hteral  regions  consist  of  the  late- 
ral ligaments.  As  these  ligaments  are  unyielding,  there  are 
geoerally  depressions  in  hydrops  articuli  corresponding  to 
these  regions.  The  tendons  of  the  inner  and  outer  hamstring 
muscles  also  correspond  very  nearly  to  them. 

In  the  posterior  region  the  parietes  are  formed  by  the  Hga- 
men  turn  posticura.  This  is  very  deep  seated,  having  the  con* 
tents  of  the  popliteal  space  placed  between  it  and  the  external 
surface.  When  the  cavity  of  the  joint  is  opened,  it  should  be 
studied  in  connection  with  these  regions. 

The  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  are  divided  into  the  extepnml 
and  iniernaL  The  former  can  be  exposed  without  cutting  into 
the  cavity  of  the  joint.  By  referring  to  the  plates,  the  student 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  exact  position  of 
each  one.  Their  positions  in  the  parietes  of  the  joint  have 
already  been  noticed.  They  will  now  be  examined  more  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  their  appearance  and  attachments. 


have  no  difficulty  in  distinguish 
parts.  Whether  it  be  considerec 
as  the  medium  through  which  i 
acts  on  the  leg.  Whea  the  cavity 

Fig.  2S7. 


An  A^triRTDR  Tiiw  OF  THE  A  Poanev 

Lin^iMK^its    or    tarn    Kmsk-  KifBE-Jotirr 

4QiKT.— J.  The  ti^ndtta  of  ilia  pfidtitain  W 

qu  Ai]  ri  ccpi  ex  toD  for  m  u  ivle  uf  tend  on  of  thi 

ihe  l^g.     2.  Tb«  f^tvLlm.     ^.  b  eat  thnrU 

Tb0  ligftoi^ntuiii  p«i«llie,  d&ui-  ipncHdi  out 

iU  ioBrrti'jli,     4,  4*  Tbo  i/un*  4.  Thitjiroc 

Tial  inetabrAn«,    5,  Tim  inter-  JntorniLl  l&ti 

nftl  UtefkUiKAliii^tiU     6,  Tbe  qI  ihi!  intcirf 

lonf  «jtt«mftl  lftl«i-»I  IiK*m««nt  t^jmiil  lAten 

7.  The  iifil*rior  su^vrior  tibiu-  Uterrtl  ligsii 
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fig,  259  (9),  as  was  stated  above,  is  usually  found  separating 
it,  just  above  its  insertion,  from  the  tibia. 

The  External  Long  and  Short  Lateral  Ligaments, 
Fig;  258  (s,  7),  are  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  The 
hnj  exknial  lateral  Ugamait  arises  from  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  close  to  the  origin 
of  the  popliteus,  descends  anterior  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
The  short  external  lateral  ligament  arises  nearer  tbebaek  part  of 
the  external  condyle,  clo^  to  the  origin  of  the  tendon  of  the 
external  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  passes  downwards,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  It 
is  smaller,  shorter,  and  deeper  seated  than  the  long  ligament. 
It  is  connected  to  the  semilunar  cartilage,  and  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  the  coronary  ligament.  The  inferior  external 
articular  artery  passes  beneath  both  of  these  ligaments,  and 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  fasciculus  of  fibres 
derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

The  iNTBBN-iL  Lateral  Ligament,  Fig.  258  (*),  arhes 
from  the  inner  and  posterior  surface  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  femur,  just  below  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
adductor  magnus.  It  passes  downwards  beneath  the  tendons 
of  the  eartoriu?,  gracilis,  and  semi-tendinosus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  bursa,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  Its  inner  surface  is  in  relation  with  the 
semilunar  cartilage  and  synovial  membrane  above,  and  the 
inferior  internal  articular  artery  below-  It  is  a  broad,  flat 
ligament,  being  much  broader,  however,  below  than  above. 

The  Posterior  Ligament  or  Lio amentum  Posticum, 
Fig,  258  {1%  is  composed  of  fibres  which  cross  the  articulation 
behind  in  different  directions;  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
however,  have  an  oblique  direction  from  the  inner  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  upwards  and  outwards  to  the 
external  condyle  of  the  femur;  many  of  these  fibres  are  con- 
tinned  from  the  tendon  of  the  semi-membrauosus,  forming 
what  has  been  called  the  ligame^ii  of  Winslow.  It  forms  the 
floor  of  the  central  part  of  the  popliteal  space.  Anteriorly, 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  semOunar  cartilages,  synovial  mem- 
brane, and  the  inter-condyloid  notch.  It  is  perforated  b^  one 
or  more  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of  the  middle  articular 
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artery,  or  arteries  when  there  is  more  than  one.  It  i 
to  make  a  clean  dissection  of  this  li^ment,  on  accoi 
fat  usually  found  intermixed  with  its  fibres. 

To  examine  the  interior  of  the  knee-joint,  a  semi 
cision  should  be  made,  with  its  concavity  looking  do 
through  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  m 
the  synovial  membrane,  about  an  inch  above  the  pj 
extending  laterally  to  the  lateral  ligaments.  Hav 
the  incision,  and  turned  the  patella  downwards,  wi 
semi- flexed,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  interior  of  the  jo 
sented.    The  following  parts  should  now  be  observ 

First,  the  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane 
into  a  sort  of  pouch,  between  the  tendon  of  the  q 
extensor  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  Fi^ 
This  should  be  carefully  noted  with  reference  t 
penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  extensi 
synovial  membrane  upwards  varies  from  an  inch  j 
to  three  inches,  the  difference  being  caused  by  thi 
of  the  leg  as  it  regards  flexion  and  extension  ;  wh< 
is  flexed,  it  is  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  or  ti 
but  is  increased  to  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  im 
the  leg  is  extended.  Hence,  to  determine  whether 
situat^  two  inches  or  a  little  more  above  the  p; 
penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  joint  or  not,  it  is  ne< 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  leg  at  the  time  the  w 
inflicted. 

Second,  three  folds  of  synovial  membrane  between 
condyloid  notch  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ligamentu 
should  be  noticed.  The  middle  one  contains  a  few  lig 
fibres,  and  has  been  named  the  liaamerUum  rmicasum 
(i  o).  The  two  lateral  folds,  which  are  frequently  qi 
tinct,  contain  adipose  substance;  they  have  been  oal 
out  any  good  reason,  the  ligamenta  ahma,  Fig.  260  < 
use  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum  is  to  hold  theligame 
in  sitA^  and  thus  prevent  them  from  being  pinched  fa 
between  the  articular  surfisuses  of  the  bones.  From 
mentum  mucosum,  the  synovial  membrane  is  gem 
fleeted  backwards  to  the  crucial  ligaments,  so  as  t< 
sort  of  septum  dividing  the  posterior  part  of  the  ca 
a  right  and  left  portion. 

Dividing  this  fold,  together  with  the  ligamentum  i 
and  also  the  ligamentum  patelbe,  just  bek)w  its  uppc 
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meiitj  the  space  between  the  lining  membrane  of  the  joint 
and  the  lrgamentum  patalhe  should  be  examined.  It  will  be 
found  to  contain  adipose  substance,  Fig.  260  (7),  and  the  an- 
astomosis between  the  external  and  internal  interior  articular 
arteries.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  this  space  extends  down- 
wards between  the  head  of  tlic  tibia  and  the  ligamentum 
patellmj  and  that  there  is  at  the  lower  ]>art  of  it  a  bursa,  Fig, . 
259  (a),  Fig,  260  (a),  placed  between  the  ligament  and  the 
bone.  This  space  should  be  studied  wilh  reference  to  wounds 
penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  eitlier  directly  throngh 
the  iigamcntum  patellar  or  on  either  side  of  it  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  adipose  substance  in  this  space  is  pressed 
backwards  by  the  ligampntum  patellse  when  the  leg  is  flexed. 

To  examine  the  reflections  of  the  synovial  mernhrane  in 
the  posterior  lower  part  of  the  cavity^  a  vertical  section  of 
the^entire  joint  should  be  made,  as  represented  in  Fig.  260, 
or  Ode  should  be  made  of  the  femur  and  patella,  dov;n  to  the 
space  between  the  semilunar  cartilages  on  the  head  of  the 
tibia.  It  will  be  found,  when  traced  on  the  condyles,  to  ex- 
tend upwards  a  short  distance  beyond  their  articular  surfaceSj 
extending  a  little  iurthtir  up  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer 
condyle.  In  the  poslerior  part  of  t!ie  joint,  it  covers,  on  the 
outer  side,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ligament  urn  posticum 
and  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  also  the  tendon 
of  the  popliteus,  Fig.  258  (a),  on  which  it  is  prolonged  to  the 
superior  articulation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula^  with  the  syno- 
vial membrane  of  which  it  is  sometitnes  connected,  so  as  to 
form  a  communication  between  that  and  the  knee-joint.  On 
the  inner  side,  it  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ligameutum 
posticum  and  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius.  In  the  cetdral 
pari  of  the  joint  behind,  it  is  reflected  upon  the  sides  of  the 
crucial  ligaments,  while  opposite  to  these  laterally,  it  covers, 
the  lateral  ligaments.  In  the  loic^r  part  of  the  joints  it  ia 
reflected  over  both  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  semi- 
lunar cartilages,  and  also  over  the  articular  surfaces  on  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  Masses  of  adipose  substance  arc  observed 
in  diSiireut  parts  of  the  knee-joint;  they  are  contained  in 
folds  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  present  diflerent  shapes; 
they  have  been  called  the  spwvial  Jringes ;  they  have  also 
been  compared  to  the  appendices  epiploicte  on  the  colon; 
ihoy  are  even  found  ia  subjects  which  are  greatly  emaciated. 

Having  traced  the  synovial  membrane  in  every  part  of  the 
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joint,  tbe  lateral  and  posterior  ligaments  may  be  divided, 
removed^  for  the  purpose  of  exposiug  the  crucial  ligamenl 
it  is  better  to  divide  tbem^  just  above  the  coavex  borders 
the  semilunar  cartilages,  so  that  the  connection  between  ibem 
and  these  cartilages  may  be  preserved.  The  synovial  mem- 
brauo  is  easily  detacliect  from  the  crucial  ligaments*  Tli^« 
ligaments  are  two  in  number;  as  their  common  nama  impHc^ 
they  cross  each  other;  they  are  named  separately  the  ant^riLir 
or  external^  and  the  pmierior  or  inkmaL  From  their  size  and 
arrangement,  they  contribute  largely  to  the  strengtli  of  the 
knee-joint,  in  the  central  and  posterior  part  of  wuich  ifcey 
are  placed. 

The  Antebiob  or  External  Crucial  Ligament,  Y\ 
259  {%\  arises  from  the  tibia  just  in  front  of  the  spine,  ^ 
tween  the  glenoid  cavities^  and  passes  upwards,  outwards,  i 
backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  toe  inner  and  posterior  part 

the  external  condyle. 

The  Posterior  or  Internal  CRtJciAL  Ligamkkt,  F%. 
259  (a),  is  somewhat  larger,  and  more  vertical  in  itM  diree> 
tion  than  the  anterior;  it  arises  from  the  tibia  just  behind  thfl 
spine,  and  passes  upwards  and  slightly  forwards,  to  be  iDseitcd 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  internal  condyle.  It  is  placed  be- 
tween the  anterior  crucial  and  the  iigamcntuni  posticaio;  it 
13  best  seen  from  behind^  when  the  latter  ligament  has  been 
removed,  while  the  anterior  one  is  best  seeu  from  before.  EaiJi 
ligament  is  connected  at  its  origin  with  one  of  the  semiluBir 
cartilages;  the  anterior  with  the  anterior  comu  of  the  b- 
ternal,  and  the  posterior  with  the  posterior  corau  of  dii 
external  semilunar  cartilage.  They  limit  the  rot^ition  of  the 
tibia  inwards,  but  not  outwards;  and  prevent  too  great  ex* 
tension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh ;  they  also  oppose  abdue^oo 
or  adduction  of  the  leg<  The  crucial  ligameuta  may  now 
be  dividedi  and  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages  with  the  liga- 
ments which  are  connected  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  keeptag 
them  in  silfi^  may  now  be  examined. 

There  are  two  fibro-cartilages  in  the  knee  Joints  the  Ik- 
TERKAL  and  External,  called  Semilunar,  from  their  shaj^e; 
they  are  placed,  one  between  each  of  the  glenoid  cavities  wd 
its  eorresponding  condyle.  Each  presents  a  thick  eonrex 
outer  border,  and  a  thin  concave  margin  which  looks  towanb 
■  the  centre  of  the  joint,  where  a  small  portion  of  the  ariietiltr 
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jurfacc  of  the  tibia  is  not  covoiv<l  ^vith  tliis  fibro-earlilnL'-c. 
A^lthough  these  are  intcrartlcular  jihrocartila'jts^  th^'V  d liter 
from  tiiose  of  other  joints,  as  they  do  uot  form  a  septum 

Fig.  269. 


The  RiGnr  KNEE-Joixr  laid  open  from  the  feont,  i!i  order  to  show  the  Ix- 
terhal  Ligaments. — L  Tbo  cartilaginoas  sarfaco  of  the  lower  extremity  of  ihc  femur 
with  ita  two  condyles ;  the  flguro  6  reata  upon  the  extemnl ;  the  figure  3  upon  the 
internal  condyle.  2.  The  anterior  crucial  ligament.  3.  The  poeterior  crucial  liga- 
ment. 4.  The  transverse  ligament.  6.  The  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  muoosura; 
the  rest  has  been  removed.  0.  The  internal  semilunar  fibro-cartilage.  7.  The 
external  semilunar  fibro-eartilage.  8.  A  part  of  (he  ligamentum  patcllco  turned 
down.  9.  The  bursa,  situated  between  the  ligamentum  patellsB  and  the  hend  of  tho 
tibia;  it  has  been  laid  open.  10.  The  anterior  superior  tibio-flbular  ligament. 
11.  The  upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane;  the  opening  in  this  membrane 
is  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  tibial  resaels. 

whicli  divides  the  cavity  into  two  compartments,  but  are 
covered  on  both  sides  with  the  same  synovial  membrane. 

The  Internal  Semilunar  FiBRO-CARTiLAGE,Fig.250  {e\ 
is  placed  on  the  internal  glenoid  cavity  of  the  tibia,  and  is 
applied  by  its  superior  sur&ce  to  the  internal  condyle  of  tlie 
femur.  Its  borders  terminate  in  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
comu,  which  are  attached  to  tho  head  of  the  tibia,  one  before 
and  the  other  behind  the  spine;  the  anterior  cornu  is  con- 
nected to  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  The  internal  Literal 
and  posterior  ligaments  are  in  apposition  with  its  convex 
border.  The  synovial  membrane  is  continuous  from  one 
surface  to  the  other  over  its  thin  concave  margin. 

The  External  Semilunar  Fibro-Cartilage,  Fig.  259 (7), 
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is  placed  between  the  external  glenoid  cavity  < 
the  external  condyle  of  the  femur;  it  is  br 
than  the  internal,  but  not  so  long,  being  more 
is  owing  to  its  attachments  to  the  tibia  being  i 
other;  like  the  internal,  its  upper  surface  is 
than  the  lower.  Its  cornua  are  attached  to  th 
front  and  the  other  behind  the  spine,  but  betw 
ments  of  the  cornua  of  the  internal  cartilage. 
cornu  is  connected  to  the  posterior  crucial 
attached,  or  thick,  convex  border  is  in  appoi 
posterior  and  the  external  lateral  ligaments,  a 
of  the  pof)liteus  muscle. 

The  semilunar  Cbro-cartilagcs  arc  retained  - 

Fig.  260. 


A  Longitudinal  Section  op  the  Left  Knee- Joint,  showing 
OP  ITS  Synovial  Membrane.— 1.  The  cancellated  structure  of  th 
fomor.  2.  The  tendon  of  the  extensor  roasclcs  of  the  leg.  3.  Tfc 
ligamentum  patellro.  5.  The  cancellated  stracturo  of  the  head  < 
bursa  sitaated  between  the  ligaracutum  patella;  and  tho  bead  of 
mass  of  fat  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint  below  the  patel 
rial  membrane.  8.  The  pouch  of  synovial  membrane  which  aa 
tendon  of  the  extensor  roasclcs  of  tho  leg,  and  the  front  of  the  1 
the  femur.  9.  One  of  the  olar  ligaments ;  the  other  has  been  i 
opposite  section.  10.  The  ligamentum  mucosum  left  entire;  the  a 
to  its  inner  sido.  11.  The  anterior  or  external  crucial  ligament, 
ligament.  The  scheme  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  her 
student,  is  divested  of  all  unnecessary  complications.  It  may  h 
sacculus  (at  S),  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  patella ;  then  OTcr 
(7),  from  which  it  throws  off  the  mucous  ligament  (10);  then  ore 
tibia,  forming  a  sheath  to  the  crucial  ligaments;  then  upwards  ali 
ligament  and  condyles  of  the  femur  to  the  sacoulus,  whence  its  i 
menced. 
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nentous  fibres,  wliicli  connect  tlie  convex  border  of  each  to 

"Ae  corresponding  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  joint;  these 

-fibres  constitute  the  coronary  ligaments^  there  being  one  for 

" each  of  the  fibrocartilages.    A  fasciculus  of  fibres  extends 

from  one  cartilage  to  the  other  in  front,  and  assists  in  pre- 

^venting  them  from  being  forced  outwards;   they  form  the 

^  transverse  ligament^  Fig.  259  (4).     The  cornua  consist  almost 

-  wholly  of  fibres  which  have  been,  where  they  are  attached  to 

the  bone,  namecJ  the  oblique  ligaments. 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  two  of  the  internal  ligaments 
of  this  joint  are  intended  to  connect  the  femur  to  the  tibia, 
and  to  contribute  directly  to  the  strength  of  the  articulation; 
while  the  others  are  connected  with  the  synovial  mem- 
brane and  the  fibro-cartilages ;  the  latter  may,  at  a  casual 
glance,  appear  to  be  unimportant,  but  when  properly  con- 
sidered, tney  will  be  found  to  be  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
the  joint.  If,  for  instance,  the  ligamenta  alaria  (>re  necessary 
parts  of  the  joint,  then  the  ligamentum  mucosum  is  requisite 
to  keep  them  in  their  proper  place.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
semilunar  fibro-cartilages  and  the  ligamentous  fibres  pro- 
vided for  keeping  them  in  silH. 

Having  completed  the  dissection  of  the  knee-joint,  the 
superior  tibio-fibular  articulation  may  be  examined  next.  It 
is  formed  by  a  small  oval  articular  facet  on  the  outer  and 
posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  a  corresponding 
one  on  the  head  of  the  fibula;  both  of  these  facets  are  covered 
with  articular  cartilage  and  with  synovial  membrane,  which 
lines  the  parietes  of  the  joint,  fonning  a  sac  which  sometimes 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  Knee-joint.  The  fact  of 
a  communication  sometimes  existing  between  this  articula- 
tion and  the  knee-joint,  should  be  recollected  in  a  case  of  dis- 
articulation of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Although  ligamentous 
fibres  surround  the  articulation,  so  as  to  form  an  imperfect 
capsular  ligament,  they  may  be  described  as  forming  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  ligament. 

The  Anterior  Superior  Tibio-Fibular  Ligament,  Fig. 
259  (1 0),  consists  of  a  broad,  flat  fasciculus,  which  arises  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  passes  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  ante- 
rior and  outer  part  of  the  tibia. 

The  Posterior  Superior  Tibio-Fibular  Ligament,  Fig. 
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258  (0),  is  not  so  large  as  the  anterior.     It  ari-  Ac 

posterior  part  of  tbe  head  of  tlie  fibula,  and  i>a>--  ^  ji 
and  backwards,  to  be  inserted  itito  the  outer  and  poeKaior 
part  of  the  bead  of  tlie  tibia.  The  mobilitj  allowea  by  tbis 
articulation  is  very  limited ;  the  head  of  the  fibula  may  tnow 
Blightly  backwards  or  forwards^  or  separate  a  very  little  fnsi 
the  tibia. 

The  Interosseous  Ligament  or  Membrake,  Fig.  261 
which  connects  the  shafts  of  the  tibia 
Fig,  261.  fibula,  ibrms  a  septum  between,  or  e  floor fet^^ 

the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous 
It  corresponds  to  the  one  betiveen  the  ndhii 
and  ulna  of  the  forearm.     It   13  composed 
principally  of  fibres  which  pass   obhqadjr 
downwanls  and  outwards,  from   the  o<rt«r 
angle  of  the  tibia  to  the  inner  part  of  tbe 
fibula;  a  few  fibres  will  be  observed  cro^ne     i 
these.    An  opening  is  oL^erved  in  the  upper fl 
part  of  it  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  libijJ^ 
vessels ;  and   another  at  the  lower  part,  of 
about  an  inch  above  theinfcriur  libio-Obiikr 
artieulation,  fur  the  transmission  of  the  tii- 
tcrtor  division  of  the  peroneal  artefy  and 
its  verue  comites.    Both  of  its  siirfac?c%  m 
_  has   been   observedj  are  oc€Upiad    by  tbo 

■^^ff  origins  of  muBcles,  This  ligament  b  m>me* 
times  called  the  great  or  superior  interoes^ 
ons  ligament^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sioAil 
or  inferior  interosseous  ligtunent  which  00©* 
neets  the  lower  extremitiea  of  the  bones  to- 
gether. 

The  inferior  t!hm-fihidar  articulaiHm  is 
formed  by  a  vertical,  concave,  rough  surfnos 
on  the  outer  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tilna,  into  which  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
is  receivedp  Instead  of  having  articular 
cartilage,  covered  by  synovial  membrane^  m 

A  TAftT  or  Tti«  FKtfUTt,  THB  FjLTKhhAt  TflB  Boxxs  or  TUB  Le*i»  a^  ^           '-  or 

THoiiK  or  TUB  Foot  t*p  thk  Lfcrt  bidk  ahe  tibwci»  m  rBosi,    Sou  *  yf 

Lbe  kti6i'-j<»iaC  ftre  diitin^lshible. — 1.  Sttpfrior  aDtcHor  tibio-fitml.ir  %, 

Iait«ro«teoiit  membrtinc.     3.  Inferior  nnlcTLor  iibio-Abtilar  llguo^i.  ulil 
»f  «jikl«-JaiaL    S.  Middle  dirbion  of  oKternal  latoral  j  and  6,  untu 
HBStf.    7*  Anli*rjor  lignmeat  ftf  nnklo-^olnt 
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ill  tbe  superior  artlculatiaii^  the  articular  surfaces  here  are 
occupied  principally  by  ligameutoiis  fibres^  which  form  tbe 
small  or  inferior  inteross^ons  lif^amenL  Besides  this  ligamcDt, 
they  are  connected  by  an  anterior^  a  posterior^  and  a  transverse 
I      ligamenL 

^k  The  Ahtobioe  Inferiob  Tibto-Ftbular  Ligament,  Fig. 
Hfi|ftl(3),  arises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula, 
Hpiiises  upwards  and  inwards^  spreading  out  so  as  to  become 
quite  broad,  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  and  anterior  part 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  It  is  composed  of  shining, 
parallel  fibres  which  extend  below  the  articular  surfaces,  so 
as  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  cavity  into  which  the  astra- 
galus is  received- 

H     The  Posterior  Ikfebioh  Tibio-Fibular  Ligai^ient,  Fig. 

^  262  (a),  consists  of  a  fasciculus  of  fibres  which  arises  from  the 
posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  fibula,  and  passes  obliquely 
upwards  and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  tibia.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  preceding 
ligament. 

The  Transverse  Tibio-Fibular  Ligament,  Fig.  262  (3), 
arises  from  the  fibula,  below  the  origin  of  the  posterior  liga- 
ment, and,  passing  nearly  transversely  in- 
wards, is  inserted  into  tbe  posterior  part  of  Fig,  262* 
the  internal  malleolus.     It  increases  the 
depth  of  the  cavity  formed  by  the  tibia  and 
fibula  for  the  reception  of  the  astragalus. 

The  Small  or  Inferior  Intekosseous 
Ligament  consists  of  fibres,  intermixed  with 
some  adipose  substance,  which  pass  from 
the  articular  surface  of  one  bone  directly 
to  that  of  the  other.  It  is  concealed  by 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  whicn 
must  be  divided  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
view,  both  from  behind  and  before.  It 
adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  this  articula- 

A  Posterior  View  of  the  LioAMEsra  op  the  Anklk-Joitt*— 1,  The  lower  part 
of  tUe  interoseenuft  iupmbraTie.  2.  Tho  poetenor  inferior  tibio-flbulttr  lig^motit,  % 
Tho  IranareTse  Ubio-Obiilar  Kgamcfat.  4.  Tbe  iDlertial  bitcral  lij^nmcnL  6.  Tbe 
pofltQiior  fmSDiflulus  of  tbe>  cxtcrnjal  latemt  nj^nmcnL  G.  Tbe  middle  T'l^deuliii  of 
the  exloriiftl  kteral  ligauitEiL  7.  Tho  ayouv  ial  jnembmce  of  the  anklo-juinU  8, 
The  oa  CAlcii, 
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tion,  which  is  probably  stronger  than  if  both  bo; 
connected  at  their  lower  extremities  by  osseous  mall 
to  form  but  a  single  piece.  Articular  cartilage  cove 
synovial  membrane,  extends  a  very  short  distance 
iJetween  these  bones. 

The  tibio'tarsal  articulation,  or  ankle-Joint^  is  forme 
tibia  and  fibula  above  and  on  the  sides,  and  the  a 
below  and  in  the  centre;  it  belongs  to  the  class  ol 
moid  articulations.  The  tibia  presents  a  horizontal, 
surface  with  an  antero-posterior  ridge,  and  also  a 
surface  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  malleolus,  i 
fibula  also  furnishes  a  vertical  surface  on  the  inne 
the  external  malleolus.  The  astragalus  presents  twc 
surfaces,  one  for  each  of  the  malleoli,  and  another 
concave  transversely,  and  convex  antero-posteriorly 
surfaces  are  covered  with  articular  cartilage  and 
membrane.  They  allow  of  flexion  and  extension,  a 
siderable  lateral  movement.  The  ligaments  of  this  y 
sist  of  an  internal  and  an  external  lateral,  and  an  ant 
a  posterior  ligament.  These  ligaments,  taken  togethci 
sort  of  a  capsular  ligament,  with  the  fibres  accu 
principally  on  the  sides,  constituting  the  lateral  ligai 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament,  Fig.  264 
connects  the  fibula  with  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis. 
sists  of  three  distinct  fasciculi,  which  radiate  from  tl 
nal  malleolus.  The  anterior  passes  forwards  and  Aoy^ 
to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the 
lus;  it  is  broader  at  its  insertion  than  at  its  origin, 
shorter  than  the  other  two.  The  posteiior  passes  ba< 
and  slightly  downwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  in 
posterior  part  of  the  astragalus ;  it  is  composed  of 
fibres  arranged  in  several  layers,  being  the  stronges 
three  fasciculi;  the  transverse  tibio-fibular  ligament  i 
just  above  it.  The  middle  fasciculus  arises  from  th 
extremity  of  the  external  malleolus,  between  the  oi 
the  other  two,  and  passes  downwards  and  a  little  bac' 
to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  and  middle  part  of  the  os 
the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short  poronei  muscl 
over  it. 

The  Internal  Lateral  or  Deltoid  Ligament,  B 
(s),  consists  of  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer.     The 
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arises  narrow  from  tlie  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  internal 
malleolus,  and,  spreading  out,  passes  downwards,  some  of  its 
fibres  being  directed  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  os  calcis 


Ffg,  263, 


■  As  ISTfEHJf  At  VreW   OF  TTIE  ASSLE- 

W  JoiiTT— RionT  LEfi, — 1,  Tho  intcrual 
mallcolufloftliDtibfn.  2,  2*  VkiH  oi  t\ni 
Bstraj^^us ;  the  mat  b  conceal^sd  hj  the 
]igniiioTil:i.  3*  Tho  o&  calcitr  4.  The 
fcti|>boid  bono,  &.  Tbe  intcroiil  cuoel-* 
form  bono,  fl.  The  internid  Iftteral  or 
deltoid  ligamcnL  ?.  Tho  ivtiterior  t'lga- 
roent.  B.  The  tcndo-Ai^hiilis'  il  small 
bursa  lit  teen  interposed  between  the  ton - 
don  and  tho  tuberoiUj  of  tho  os  utkkls. 


fig.  2U, 


Ax  ExTEnsAL  ViBW  or  tjir  Attklu- 
JojNT — UwTiT  Lcrr,— 1.  TUo  tibia.  2,  , 
The  ejttofiial  mmlltiultii  of  the  fibula 
Bf  3,  The  nslrtigiilii^.  4^  Tho  oa  (^Jileitp^ 
5.  Tho  euboiiJ  bono.  6,  Tbo  anterior 
faiak^uInB  c^f  Ihe  extcrnul  Meral  lij^n- 
jncnt  ntlfiehod  to  the  aitnLgnluf,  7,  It? 
middle  fasciculus  nttaebed  to  the  on 
caJciA.  8.  It!  posterior  raAcleulos  al^ 
tached  to  tho  ajtnigaJiis,  9.  The  ante* 
rior  Ugament  of  the  ankle-joint. 


and  scaphoidea.  The  latter  arises  immediately  below  the  for- 
mer, and  is  inserted  into  the  astragalus.  The  tendons  of  the 
long  flexors  of  tho  toes  and  tho  tibialis  posticus  pass  over 
and  partly  conceal  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  this  liga-j 
ment. 

The  Akterior  Ltoament,  Fig,  263  (t),  is  broad  but  very 
thin ;  it  arises  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  tibia, 
and  passes  downwards  and  forw^ards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
astragalus.  It  is  covered  by  the  tendong  of  the  muscles 
-which  pass  down  in  front  of  the  anklejoint  Some  care  is 
requisite  to  preserve  the  fibres  which  compose  this  ligament, 

A  jmterior  Ugament  of  the  ankle  joiat  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist;  its  place  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  supplied  by  the 
transverse  tibio-fibnlar  ligament  and  the  posterior  fasciculus 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  A  good  deal  of  adipose  sub- 
stance is  found  outside  of  the  synovial  membrane,  both  inj 
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front  of,  and  behind,  the  ankle-joint;  and,  in  removing  it  :> 
student  must  be  careful,  or  he  will  cut  through  the  sffw^'i 
memhrane^  Fig.  262  (7),  which  is  quite  loose  in  these  pli.^ 
especially  in  front,  and  expose  the  interior  of  the  joint,  Fj; 
265  (9),  before  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  no  joint  in  the  body  is  more  liable  to  injir 
than  the  ankle-joint,  hence  the  importance  of  a  thorwir. 
knowledge  of  it  to  the  student.  It  should  be  studied  \rii 
reference  to  luxations,  fractures,  and  sprains.  The  ni- 
leoli  form  prominent  points,  which  can  always  be  distiD'jt.7 
seen  and  felt  in  the  living  subject.  Their  position  in  rekti^ 
to  the  other  parts  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  they  will  be  im- 
portant ffuides  in  determining  whether,  in  cases  of  injury^; 
disease,  displacement  of  any  part  or  parts  has  occurred,  aniii 
so,  its  character  and  extent,  and  also  whether  in  the  treatmea 
the  parts  displaced  have  been  restored  to  their  proper  plact 

Tne  tarsal  ligaments^  like  those  of  the  carpus,  are  num^ 
reus ;  and  while  it  is  scarcely  expected  that  the  student  wiS 
have  the  time  to  become  familiar  with   all,   he  should  do: 
neglect  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  of  them. 
A  knowledge  of  the  tarsal  and  the  tarso- metatarsal  articna- 
tions  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  shall  have  occasion  to 
disarticulate  the  metatarsus,  as  in  Hey's  operation,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  tarsus,  as  in  Chopart's  operation.     As  every  phy- 
sician is  liable  to  have  cases  of  inflammation  of  these  joints 
and  its  sequelae,  or  of  injuries  not  requiring,  as  a  demiec 
resort,  or  at  least  not  immediately,  amputation  of  a  portioQ 
of  the  foot,  every  student  should  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  in  the  dissecting-room  to  carefully  exa- 
mine and  study  the  structure  of  the  foot.    Although  it  may 
be  the  last  part  of  the  limb  to  be  dissected,  it  is  none  the  ka 
important.    After  dissecting  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves 
of  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  should  keep  it  wet  until 
he  has  time  to  examine  all  the  articulations,  which  he  can 
easily  do  with  the  aid  of  his  book  and  plates. 

Having  severed  the  ligaments  which  connect  the  tibia  and 
fibula  with  the  tarsus,  and  dissected  off  all  the  soft  parts 
which  cover  the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  foot,  the  liga- 
mentous connections  of  the  tarsus  may  be  examined  first 
Of  these,  the  connections  of  the  astragalus  are,  from  its  posi- 
tion, its  function,  and  liability  to  displacement,  perhaps^  the 
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most  irnportaiit.     It  is  connected  to  the  03  calcis  by  three 
liganieats,  th^  inierossmuSj  the  poHenor^  and  the  exkniaL 

Fig,  2(J5, 


I 


E^BXTicAL  Section  ot  the  AvitLK-JorxT  ANti  Foor  of  the  Rksht  Sidk.^I, 
Tbo  ttb>i&.  3,  Th«  Af^tragnlus.  3.  Oa  e^leU.  i.  The  acapfaoides.  5.  The  ounei. 
fonofi  internum.  G.  Ttie  Dictataraal  bona  of  tho  great  to^.  7<  Tbii  drat  pbulangenl 
bone  of  tlie  greht  toe.  S*  Tho  flecoDd  phalangeal  bono  of  the  grent  toe^-  0,  Tho 
u-ticulnr  cnvity  between  the  tibia  and  a^trrti^alitSj  with  tit  articular  iidip<»£«  nuh* 
atJioco.  ID*  The aynovial  cftpiole  between  tho  ajtmgalu?  And  08  calcji.  IL  The 
fsnlcnneo  nstragaloid  inleroaaeout  TigamoQt-  12.  The  aynoriivl  c&pstilo  betweeti  tbo 
Ii?trng£tiu3  ond  icapboidei.  13,  The  calc^noo-neaphold  ligament,  li,  Tbe  caIca- 
uoo-cuboid  lignmcnL  15.  TU«)  synovial  capgule  betwoen  the  seuphoidfla  and  ctitid- 
fnrino  internucQ^  t6»  The  itynovial  cnpsulo  between  the  cnnelfarmo  intemwm  and 
the  first  metntarB'al  ban?.  17.  Tbe  mctntar^o-phalanj^eal  artlcul^ktloD  of  the  gretit 
loO|  w it h  the  aeaamoid  bo aea  below.    1 M .  T b o  pha La n goal  ar tic alutio a  of  tb e>  great  too . 

The  Inte  BOSSED  US  LIGAMENT,  Fig.  265  (i  i),  is  placed  in 
a  canal  formed  by  a  transversa  groove  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  astragalus,  and  a  corresponding  one  on  the  upper  sur* 
face  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  a  short,  but  very  strong  ligament, 
forming  the  principal  ligamentous  connection  between  these 
boues.  Its  fibres  have  more  or  less  adipose  substance  inter- 
mixed with  thera.  To  obtain  a  good  view  of  this  ligament, 
a  vertical  section  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  divide  the  ligament  in  an  antero-posterior  di- 
rection. These  bones  articulate  with  each  other  by  mutual 
reception;  the  astragalus  presents  two  articular  surfaces ;  a 
concave  one  placed  behind  the  groove,  and  a  convex  one 
anterior  to  the  groove,  while  the  os  calcis  j^resents  two  cor- 
responding articular  facets.  The  articulation,  posterior  to 
the  groove  J  has  a  distinct  synovial  ca^mik.  Fig.  205  (i  o),  while 
the  spiovial  capsuk  (13)  of  tbe  articulation  in  front  of  the 
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groove  is  prolonged  into  the  articulation    formed 
astragalus  and  the  scapboidea* 

The  Posterior  Ligament  extends  from  the  posterior  pan 
of  the  astragalus  to  the  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  ExTERXAL  Lateral  Ligament  arises  from  the  oute 
and  under  surface  of  the  astragalus^  and  passes  dowTawa^t 
beneath  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligam^x 
to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  os  calcic.  Tdc 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  long  muscles  which  pass  alosf 
the  inner  side  of  the  os  ealcis,  supply  the  place  of  an  intemi! 
ligament. 

The  astragalus  is  connected  to  the  scaphoides  by  ste 

astragalo-scaphoid  ligamenL      To  iiadei^tand    properly  tk 

articulation  of  the  jistragalus  with  the  scaphoid  bone  tk 

external   and   inferior    calcaneo^scapioid 

Fig.  266.  ligaments  should  be  considered. 

The  Astragalo-Sgaphoib  Ligaiosct 
arises  from  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  astragalus,  and  passes  forwards  to  bf 
inserted  into  the  upper  surface  of  tie 
scaphoid  bone;  it  consists  of  a  broad  band 
of  parallel  fibres  which  cover  in  the  artica- 
lation  on  the  dorauni  of  the  foot.  It  ii 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  extetisor 
muscles  of  the  toes,  and  also  by  that  of  tie 
tibialis  anticus. 

The  articulation  of  the  ostragaliis  witl 
the  scaphoid  bone  belongs  to  the  class  of 
enarthrodial  joints,  and  ib  similar  to  that 
fonned  by  the  os  magnum,  and  the  fim 
row  of  bones  in  the  carpus.  It  allows  of 
a  much  greater  degree  of  mobility  than 
any  other  articulation  in  the  tarsus,  being 
a  ball  and  socket  joint.    The  cavity  into 

The  Ligaments  op  the  Sole  op  the  Left  Foot. — 1.  The  os  calcic.  2.  Tht 
astragalus.  3.  The  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  4.  The  long  calcaoeo^eobotd 
ligament.  5.  Part  of  the  short  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament.  6.  The  calcaneo-eca- 
phoid  ligament  7.  The  plantar  tarsal  ligaments.  8,  8.  The  tendon  of  the  pero- 
neus  longus  muscle.  9,  9.  Plantar  tarso-metatarsal  ligaments.  10.  Glenoid  liga- 
ment of  the  metatnrso-phalangcal  articulation  of  the  great  toe ;  similar  ligamenti 
are  seen  upon  the  other  toes.  II,  11,  11.  Lateral  ligaments  of  the  metatar»»- 
pbalnngeal  articulations.  12.  Transverse  ligament  13.  The  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  phalangeal  bones  of  the  great  too ;  similar  ligaments  are  seen  upon  the  other 
toes. 
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wbich  the  head  of  the  astragalus  ia  received  is  formed  partly 
hy  the  inferior  calcaneo*scaphoid  ligament,  which  not  only 
stipports  the  head  of  the  astragalusj  but  assists  in  keeping 
it  applied  to  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  The 
sipmvtal  mcmhrajie^  Fig,  265  (la),  of  this  joint  is,  as  -was  be- 
fore stated,  continuous  with  the  one  in  the  anterior  articu- 
lation of  the  astragalus  and  oa  calcis. 

The  OB  calcia  is  connected  to  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
bones  by  several  ligaments ;  with  the  cuboid  it  is  connected 
by  a  superior^  an  mfen(.n\  and  an  iJiterosseous  ligauient^  and 
with  the  scaphoid  bone  by  two,  the  external  cakatuo-scaphoidj 
and  the  inferior  calcmieO'Scaphoid  ligametiU 

The  SuPERioB  Calca^^eo-Cuboid  Ligament  arises  from 
the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  os  caleisj  and  passes  for- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the  superior  and  posterior  sur&oe 
of  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  Ikferior  Calcakeo-Cuboid  Ligament  consists  of 
two  fasciculi,  a  long  or  sujmrjiciul^  Fig.  206(4),  and  a  short  or 
deep-seated /mci€Hlm{s)^  The  former  is  also  called  the  lont/ 
j^lnntar  ligamenL  They  both  arise  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  OS  calcis^  but  have  very  different  insertions.  Tlie  long  . 
fasciculus  extends  forwards,  to  bo  inserted,  partly  into  tho 
cuboid  bone,  and  partly  into  the  bases  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones;  it  passes  over  and  binds  to  the  hone,  the 
tendon  of  the  peroneiis  longus  muscle.  The  short  or  deep* 
seated  fasciculus  is  inserted  into  the  tinder  surface  of  the 
cuboid  bone,  being  coyered  by  the  long  one  below,  and  lying 
next  to  the  bone  above. 

The  Inteeosseous  or  Internal  Calcaneo-Cuboib  Li- 
gament arises  from  the  groove  in  the  os  calcis  and  passes  for- 
wards, to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the 
cuboid  hone.    It  is  quite  a  short,  but  a  strong  ligament, 

The  External  Calganeo^Scaphoid  Ligament  arises 
from  the  os  calcis  close  to  the  origin  of  the  internal  calcaneo- 
cuboid, and  from  its  deep  situation  at  its  origin  might,  as 
well  as  that,  be  called  an  interosseous  ligament.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 

The  Inferior  or  Plahtar  Caloaneo-Scaphoid  Liqa- 
MENT,  Fig.  266(e),  arises  from  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  OS  calcis,  and  passes  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
62 
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under  surface  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  It  is  considerably  lirw 
than  the  preceding  ligament  Its  upper  surface  is  paiij 
covered  by  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  astragalo-scapboK 
articulation,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  pan 

From  the  dissection  that  has  now  been  made,  the  stoJiec 
will  be  able  to  see  what  ligaments  must  be  lacerated,  whet 
the  astragalus  is  luxated,  and  also  what  ligaments  mnsi  U  I 
divided  in  Choparts  operation,  in  which  the  scaphoid  and  «■ 
bold  bones  are  disarticulated  from  the  astragalus  and  os  calci 
He  has  also  seen  three  of  the /our  synovial  membranes  or«fl 
which  are  found  in  the  tarsus.  Fig.  265  (i o,  12,  is,  i«). 

The  remaining  five  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  connected  by 
dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments.  It  is  not  necesan 
to  describe  each  one  of  these  separately.  With  a  little  cut 
and  patience,  the  student  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
finding  them. 

The  Scaphoid  Bone  is  connected  to  the  cuboid  by  a  dot- 
sal,  an  interosseous,  and  a  plantar  ligament,  all  of  which  have 
a  transverse  direction.  Sometimes  there  arc  one  or  twosmaQ 
synovial  membranes  between  these  bones,  which  are  heU 
very  firmly  together  by  their  ligaments. 

The  Scaphoid  Bone  is  connected  to  the  three  cuneifora 
bones  by  four  dorsal  ligaments;  one  for  each,  except  the  in- 
ternal, which  has  two,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  articulation,  and  is  called  the  internal  scapkatdeo- 
cuneiform  ligament;  it  is  also  connected  by  three  plantar  liga- 
ments, the  principal  one  of  which  connects  it  to  the  internal 
cuneiform,  and  is  blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus.  The  synovial  membrane,  Fig.  265  (1  a),  between  the 
scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones,  is  continuous  with  those  fonnd 
between  the  latter  bones. 

The  Cuboid  Bone  is  joined  to  the  external  cuneiform 
bone  by  a  dorsal,  a  plantar,  and  an  interosseous  ligamerd. 
These  ligaments  have  a  transverse  direction.  The  plantar 
one  is  very  small. 

The  Cuneiform  Bones  are  connected  to  each  other  by 
dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments.  Of  these,  the 
interosseous  are  the  strongest.  The  plantar  are  very  small 
The  fourth  synovial  membrane  of  the  tarsus  is  common  to 
the  articulations  of  the  cuboid  with  the  external  cuneifornii 
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to  the  scaphoid  with  the  three  cuneiform,  and  to  the  cuneiform 
with  each  other.  The  same  synovial  membrane  is  also  pro- 
longed forwards  between  the  cuneiform  bones  and  the  first, 
second,  and  third  metatarsal  bones.    Fig.  265  (i  e). 

The  Tabso-Metatarsal  Articulation  is  formed  by  the 
cuboid  and  the  three  cuneiform  bones,  and  the  five  metatarsal 
bones.  The  middle  cuneiform  bone  is  shorter  than  the  other 
two,  and  hence  the  second  metatarsal  bone  projects  backwards 
between  the  internal  and  external  cuneiform.  In  disarticu- 
lating the  metatarsus  from  the  tarsus,  as  in  Herjs  operation^  it 
is  important  to  recollect  this  arrangement.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  internal  cuneiform  articulates  with  the  first  and  second 
metatarsal,  the  second  cuneiform  with  the  second  metatarsal, 
and  the  third  cuneiform  with  the  second  and  third  metatarsal, 
while  the  cuboid  is  joined  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal 
bones.  These  articulations  allow  some  degree  of  mobility, 
especially  when  considerable  force  is  used,  as  in  jumping  and 
leaping.  The  same  is  true  of  the  articulations  between  the 
anterior  five  bones  of  the  tarsus.  Although  the  motion  al- 
lowed by  any  single  one  of  these  articulations  is  very  little,  in 
the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  considerable. 

The  tarsus  is  joined  to  the  metatarsus  by  dorsal^  plantar,  and 
interosseous  lifjaments.  Each  metatarsal  bone,  except  the  second, 
is  connected  to  the  tarsal  bono  with  which  it  articulates  by  a 
dorsal  ligament;  the  second  is  joined  to  each  of  the  three 
cuneiform  bones  by  a  dorsal  ligament,  and  to  each  of  the  in- 
ternal and  middle  by  a  plantar  ligament.  The  articulation  of 
the  first  metatarsal  bione  is  strengthened  by  fibres  derived  from 
the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus 
longus.  The  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones  obtain  their 
plantar  ligaments  from  fibres  derived  from  the  sheath  of  the 
peroneus  longus.  The  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brcvis  and 
the  external  division  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis  assist  in 
keeping  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  in  its  place.  The  inter- 
osseous ligaments  are  placed  between  the  bones  which  they 
connect. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones  are  connected  together  at  their 
tarsal  extremities  by  three  sets  of  ligaments,  dorsal,  interosseous, 
and  plantar.  The  interosseous  are  very  strong,  passing  directly 
from  one  bone  to  another.    The  dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments 
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also  have  a  transverse  direction.  At  their  phalanges 
mities  they  are  connected  by  a  transverse  ligamei 
266(12). 

The  Metatabsal  Boxes  are  connected  to  each 
I  phalangeal  bones  by  two  lateral^  and  one  glenoid  liga\ 

each  articulation.  Fig.  266  (10,  1 1).  The  tendons  of 
i  tensor  muscles  of  the  toes  supply  the  place  of  the  dor 

9nents.    The  glenoid  ligaments  are  dense,  like  fibro-c 

There  is  one  placed  below  each  articulation,  the  < 
I  which  are  continuous  with  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  s 

1,  the  sheath  of  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  ( 

flexor  muscles  of  the  toes.  Each  also  assists  in  fore 
f\  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  corrcs 

j;  metatarsal  bone.    The  lateral  ligaments    are  very 

each  one,  as  well  as  the  glenoid  ligament,  is  conneci 
;,  the  digital  processes  of  the  plantar  aponeurosis. 

j)  The  Phalangeal  Bones  are  connected  together  b 

i.]f-  of  one  glenoid  and  two   lateral  ligaments,  Fig.  266  ( 

?i,  each  joint.     The  glenoid  ligament  has  the  same  arrai 

as  in  the  preceding  articidation,  and  the  lateral  li^ 
also  have  the  same  attachments  and  the  same  relatio 
that  joint.  As  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  artici 
there  are  no  dorsal  ligaments,  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  supplying  their  places.  There  is  nothing  co 
with  the  synovial  membranes  in  these  articulations 
quires  any  notice. 
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Arteri  e  s — eotUinvtd. 
colic,  left,  383 

middle,  381 

right,  381 
comes  nerri,  iflcbiadici,  444,  516 

phrenici,  294 
communicating  of  brain,  anterior, 
85 

of  brain,  posterior,  85 
coronaria,  dextra,  314 

sinistra,  314 

superior  is,  378 
corporis  bulbosi,  429 

cavemosi,  429 
cremasteric,  358 
cricoid,  183 

cutaneous  of  abdomen,  341 
cystic,  379,  404 
deferential,  442 
dental  inferior,  113 

superior,  115 
digitales  manus,  274 

pedis,  589,  590 
dorso-carpal,  radial,  273 
dorsalis  pedis,  577 

penis,  429 

8capul89,  218,  222,  242 
dorsal  of  tarsus,  579 
epigastric,  348,  355,  358 

superficial,  490 
ethmoidal,  95 
facial,  36,  50,  158,  176 
femoral,  504 
gastric,  378 
gastrocnemial,  552 
gastro-duodenal,  378 
gastro-epiploic,  left,  376 

right,  379 
gluteal,  444,  514 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  421,  457 

middle,  443 

superior,  383 
hepatic,  373,  378 
hypogastric,  439 
humeral,  transrerse,  172,  227 
iliac,  common,  412 
externa],  412 
internal,  439 
ileo-colic,  381 

-lumbar,  441 
infra-orbital,  38,  115,  117 
innominata,  168,  320 
intercostal,  233,  329,  357 

anterior,  294 

superior,  174 
interosseous,  of  arm,  264 

anterior,  264,  267 

posterior,  264,  271 
intestinal,  large,  381 

small,  380 


Abt  EBJ  E  s — rofit  inued. 
ischiatic,  444 
lachrymal,  94 
laryn^al,  183 
lingual,  181 
lumbar,  233,  358,  410 
maipoia  pollicis,  manus,  2TI 

pedis,  590 
malleolar,  external,  577 

internal,  577 
mammarjyintemal,  172,2W,i4?^' 
masseteric.  111 
maxillary,  internal,  112 
mediastinal,  294 
meningeal,  anterior,  90,  Hi 

middle,  90,  113 

parva,  90 

posterior,  90 
mesenteric,  inferior,  383 

superior,  379 
metacarpal,  ulnar,  264 
metatarsal,  579 
musoulo-phrenio,  294 
nasal,  96 
of  Nebauer,  166 
obturator,  412,  441 
occipital,  51,  183,  232 
oesophageal,  329 
ophthalmio,  50,  94 
ovarian,  443 
palpebral,  95 
pancreatic,  376 
pancreatico-dnodenal,  378,  Z^ 
perforantes,  femoralis,  506,  543 

of  foot,  588,  589 
perineal,  superficial,  462 

transverse,  462 
peroneal.  561 

anterior,  562 

posterior,  562 
pharyngeal,  ascending,  183 

inferior,  183 
phrenic,  410 
plantar,  external,  588 

internal,  588 
popliteal,  549 

princeps  cervicis,  183,  232 
profunda,  femoris,  505 

inferior  of  arm,  253 

superior  of  arm,  253 
pterygoid,  114 
pubic,  358 

pudic,  external,  superior,  490 
inferior,  505 
internal,  444,  466,  516 
pulmonary,  300,  306,  321,  328 
pyloric,  superior,  373 
radial,  262,  273,  279 
radialis  indicis,  279 
ranine,  154 
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Lrt  ERi  E  8 — continued. 
recurrent,  radial,  262 

tibial,  anterior,  577 
internal,  561 

ulnar,  anterior,  264 
posterior,  26i 
renal,  385 
sacral,  middle,  411,  439 

lateral,  443 
scapular  posterior,  156 
sciatic,  444,  516 
sigmoid,  383 
spermatic,  384,  435 
spinal,  anterior,  288 

posterior,  288 
of  the  spinal  cord,  288 
splenic,  376 

subclavian,  170,  192,  330 
sublingual,  154 
submental,  159,  176 
subscapular,  218 
superficialis  volas,  262 
supra-orbital,  50,  94 
supra-renal,  385 

supra-scapular,  172,  227,  240,  242 
tarsal,  579 
temporal,  50 

anterior,  50 

deep,  110 

middle,  50 

posterior,  50 
thoraoica-acromial,  211,  212 

-axillaris,  218 

inferior,  214 

superior,  211,  212 
tibial  anterior,  576 

posterior,  560 
thyroid,  axis,  170 

inferior,  170,  171 

middle,  166 

superior,  183 
transverse  facial,  32 
tympanic,  114,  131 
ulnar,  203 
umbilical,  439 
uterine,  443 
vaginal,  443 
vasa  brevia,  376 
vertebral,  86,  173,  233 
vesical,  442 
Articulations, 

sacro-vertebral,  635 
sacro-coccygeal,  535 
sacro-iliac,  536 
tarsal,  610 
tarso-metatarsal,  615 
temporo-maxillary,  115 
tibio-fibular,  inferior,  606 

superior,  605 
tibio-tarsal,  608 


Articulations — cotuintied. 
metatarso-phalangeal,  616 
metatarsal,  615 
phalangeal  of  foot,  616 
of  hand,  285 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  195 
Auricle  of  ear,  120 

of  heart,  left,  300,301,  307 
right,  300,  301,  302 
Auricula  of  heart,  302 
Aurioulo- ventricular  orifice,  left,  308 

right,  305 
Axillary  artery,  surgical  relations  of, 

213,  216 
Axillary  region,  207 

Back,  nerves  of,  224 

arteries  of,  224 
Bladder,  female,  482 

male,  421,  436 
Bone,  hyoid,  193 

turbinated,  inferior,  137 
middle,  138 
superior,  138 
Brain,  base  of,  75 

membranes  of,  52 

dissection  of,  52 
Bronchial  tubes,  326 
Bronchi,  322 
Brunner's  glands,  394 
Bulb  of  corpus  spongiosum,  427,  438 
Bulbi  vestibuli,  480 
Bulbous  part  of  the  urethra,  426 
Bursas  at  wrist,  276 

Caecum,  371 

Calamus  scriptorius,  68 

Calices,  407 

Canal,  of  Bichat,  80 

of  Cloquet,  109 

of  the  Epididymis,  433 

of  Fontana,  104 

inguinal,  352 

of  Nuck,  483 

of  Petit,  109 
Canals,  poHal,  401 
Canaliculi  lachrymales,  45 
Capsule  of  Olisson,  400 
Capsules,  supra-renal,  409 
Caput  gallinaginis,  425 
Cartilage,  cricoid,  194 

thyroid,  194 
Cartilages,  arytenoid,  195 
appendices,  196 

costal,  334 

inter-articular,  of  the  clavicle,  243, 
335 

inter-articular,  of  the  jaw,  116 
of  knee,  602 

of  nose,  134 
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Cfurtilages  of  noee — 

oolumna,  134 
lateral  inferior,  135 

superior,  135 
septal,  134 
sesamoid,  136 
semUunar,  602 
tarsal,  43 
Canucula  lachrymalis,  44 
Carancalaa  myrti formes,  478 
Caada  equina,  289 
Oerebellum,  69,  73 
Cerebrum,  56 

lobes  of,  80 
Chamber  of  eye,  anterior,  105 
posterior,  104 
Cheeks,  144 

ChordsB,  tendinese,  305,  308 
Tooalea,  198 
Willisii,  55 
Choroid  coat,  104 
plexus,  61,  69 
Ciliary  ligament,  103 

processes,  107 
Circle  of  Willis,  85,  87 
Clitoris,  477 
Cochlea,  128 
Cceliac  axis,  376 
Colon,  ascending,  371 
descending,  372 
transverse,  372 
ColumnsB  camess,  304,  308 
Commissures  of  brain,  anterior,  64 
longitudinal  superior,  57 
middle,  64 
posterior,  64 
of  cord,  gray,  290 
white,  290 
Concha,  120 
Coni  Tosculosi,  433 
Conjunctiva,  44,  102 
Conus  arteriosus,  305 
Conjoined  tendon,  345 
Cord,  spermatic,  434 
Cornea,  102 

Comua  ventrioulorum,  59,  61 
Corpora  Arantii,  306,  309 
cavernosa  penis,  427 

clitoridis,  477 
geniculata,  63 
mammillaria,  78 
olivaria,  74 
pyramidalia,  74 
pyramidal  ia  posterior,  75 
restiformia,  75 
Coif&s  oallosum,  57 

arteries  of,  85 

peduncles  of,  79 
dentatum,  73 
f&mbriatum,  484 


Corpns  fimbrtatum — 

of  the  brain,  63 

Highmoriannm ,  432 

Inteam,  488 

rhomboidenm,  7S 

upongioflum,  427 

striatum,  69 
Cowper*s  glands,  426,  42 
Cranium,  soft  parts  on  u] 

oellulo-adipose  layer 
Cricoid  cartilage,  194 
Corpuscles  of  Malpighi,  4 
Corona  glandis,  427 
Crico-thyroid  membrane. 
Crura  cerebelli,  68 

cerebri,  77 
Crural  canal,  497 

ring,  497 
Crystalline  lens,  109 
Cupola  of  ear,  130 
Culs-de-sac  of  stomach,  3i 
Cuneiform  bodies,  197 
Cystic  duct,  403 

Dartos,  430 
Diaphragm,  417 
Duct,  cystic,  403 

hepatic,  401,  403 

lymphatic  rif^ht,  192, 

pancreatic,  374,  393, 

of  Steno,  32 

thoracic,  left,  191,  31 

of  Wharton,  177,  179 
Ducts,  of  Bellini,  408 

of  Rivinus,  181 
Ductus,  ad  nasam,  46,  137 

arteriosus,  321 

communis  oholedocht 
493 

ejaculatorias,  434 

venosns,  400 

yesiculas  seminales,  43 
Duodenum,  370,  392 
Dura  mater  of  cerebrum,  I 
arteries  of,  90 
nerves  of,  90 

of  spinal  cord,  286 

Ear,  external,  120 

internal,  127 

middle,  123 
Eminentia  pyramidalis,  ]2{ 
Endocardium,  310 
Endolymph,  130 
Epididymis,  431 
Epiglottic  gland,  197 
Epiglottis,  196 
Eustachian  tube,  124,  139, 

valve,  303 
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FliBnre—                                                   ^^H 

H           appetid lilies  of,  outmde  of  orbit,  40 

fif  ^>lvui<',  T9                                       ^^^H 

■                  within  orbit,  n 

of  the  trn^u4>  121                                 ^^^H 

■           UU,  99 

Fi^nifl  of  ljv«r,  tm                                    ^^M 

■          brows,  441 

of  8antorini,  122                                  ^^M 

■          loMhds,  40 

Foramen  tnoifrirnni,  KID                              ^^^H 

■          tmpit  of,  1&5 

Ueinum  anteriuf,  98                           ^^^| 

of  MoDTO«,  63                                     ^^M 

H  ¥m«,  29 

opiie,  98                                               ^^M 

■  F&Ioifc^rm  prooesv,  494 

OT&le  of  heurt,  302                               ^^M 

V  FaUopiaii  tiiWe.  4M 

iftcro-aeiatic,  groAt,  538                       ^^H 

Pmli,  eerebPtli,  88 

miall,  538                                       ^^M 

Ctirebrt,  56 

of  Sommering^  106                               ^^^H 

^    Fwo  ta,  0  r  Abd  om  &n  ^  saporilc  lal  ^  MO ,  35  0 

iTubpiibu%  539                                         ^^^1 

■           atmU  460 

of  Winalow,  3A4                                     ^^H 

^^           oervioni,  do«p,  170 

FommitiA  ThebeAil,  304                              ^^H 

^B                   ^uperfickil,  IGI 

Fo ve A  ell i pt i s: n .  128                                         ^^H 

^P          eonjolnod.  of  pelTio  ajid  ile«|i  tie- 

h«m1»pheri€Kf  128                                 ^^H 

^               rincal,  i7l 

Fornix,  61                                                    ^^M 

eremiifftfric,  430 

anterior  ornra  of,  04                              ^^^H 

cribriform,  4^3 

posterior  ernra  of,  64                             ^^^H 

iliac,  415 

Fomi^  amygdiilttid,  147                              ^^^H 

infm-spmouff,  241 

inAuminato,  121                                ^^^1 

iofttndibtilifnrm,  355 

nftYiculaHa  of^tbm,  42A            \       ^^^1 

inter^jolamnar^  334*,  430 

Ta«ia»,  470                                ^^M 

Ittta,  403,  511 

OTAtiir,  301                                          ^^M 

inttirmiiF^'utaT  septa  of,  50i 

■oapboideF,  120                                     ^^^^H 

of  Ugt  tic  op  anti^rior,  571 

Fo«i?,  ucblu -rectal,  450                           ^^^^^1 

pofll-erior,  55fi,  559,  5fld 

na«1,  130                                           .^^H 

le VII tor.  460 

Fourc<h«ite,  4T6                                           ^^H 

lumbofuiu,  234 

Fra?na  epiglottidu,  150                                ^^H 

1                massfpteric,  33 

of  il(^o-eo?cal  vnlvt^t  39  T                    •  ^^^H 

II                 obtunitor,  4fi0 

Fro^nulnm  labit^rum,  476                     v     ^^^H 

,1                 pitliDftr,  274 

Frc&niim  Hnf^ucD,  145                                   ^^^H 

parotid,  31 

pt^^pit^^^i  ^^>  4^^                                 ^^H 

pectoral,  deep,  209 

^^^^1 

peltic,  4m,  All 

GalKbladcior,  36S,  403                                ^^M 

perineal,  det»p,  462,  4B6,  487,  470 

Gan  g1  ia ,  c  ory ieal ,  in  tvitx  or,  t  B9                 ^^^M 

Buperficiar,  460,  462 

middli^,  189                  ^^M 

perineo-pelvioi  474 

Fapertiir,  IBB                ^^^1 

^^^^  planUr,  584 

Bemi4uDar,  376                                   ^^^H 

^^^^  fropri»»  49& 

GnngZioti  of  AnderBali,  ISA                     ^^H 

^^^■recto-Tcsicj^l,  460,  473 

cArdiao,  334                                          ^^^M 

^^H  of  Bcarjm,  341 

of  corebellun),  73                               ^^^H 

^^^H  ip^^rioatic,  '{50,  430 

of  Cloiinot,  140                                    ^^H 

^^^H  flupm  ipmoa«>,  239 

Gass^rian,  82                                       ^^^M 

^F          tr&DffTttrmliEt,  3M,  439 

itnpar,  454                                            ^^H 

9          of  Tyrrell,  473 

lent  JO  alar,  04                                        ^^^H 

Fanoej,  148 

of  Metrkel,  119                                    ^^M 

FemofBl  bi*nnia,  4S7 

^^M 

ling,  497 

htatxchtE  of,  ISO                           ^^^1 

FBnefltrn,  ovaliji,  124 

p«tron?,  186                                         ^^H 

rotnndiv,  124 

■pheno- palatini  119                           ^^^1 

Flbro^earlUttge,  nwlio^ulnar,  283 

on  dpinal  nerreff,  290                            ^^^H 

FlbroQi  feotiei  of  lku^>  311 

BubmaxiUary,  177                               ^^^H 

Flmbrtw,  Fttllopiim,  484 

Genu  of  cor|iuft  oallognm,  57                     ^^^H 

FiBsarfi  of  Glaaorius,  124 

Ginibernat'H  ligfiroi^nt,  342                         ^^^H 

great  tranffTcrso  of  brain,  SO 

Gland,  anti-prostifcUt^,  467                           ^^H 

of  the  helix,  121 

epiglottic,  197                                    '  ^^H 

uphcnoidnl,  9R 

lacnrjrtnal,  45                                     ^^^H 
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inh 

^^^ 

■ 

EX. 

1 

^^H        OllLtld^ 

nippocampuit  nmjor,  fll 

^H 

^^^B             of  Litre>,  46T 

tuinor,  ftl 

^^^^B 

^^^H            p&ratii],  32,  U 

Hyaloid  body,  108 

^^^1 

^^^H            piued). 

Dietnljfane,  108 

^^^H 

^^^H           pitiiitAry.  7S» 

pmoesjwi!,  109 

^^^H 

^^H            pro«t«t««  424,  437 

Hymisn,  477 

^^^H 

^^^F           tliynsnt,  316 

Hjpotbe&ar  etdlsencef  2TS 

^^^H 

V                   tbyraid.  157 

^^^^1 

^^            (llAikdi,  Bruntier^s,  Sfi4 

n*am,  S71,  392 

^^^1 

^^^H              Barthotln^'ci,  4^1 

Inoitora  tragicfl.  120 

^^^1 

^^^^H             c?rurri9Ttou?,  122 

Ineue,  126 

^^^^1 

^^H            CowperV,  426,  428^  406 

Infandibwla  of  kidney,  40T 

^^^H 

^^H            mf^uLnal,  49a 

Infundibalum  ofbrai^,  79 

^^^H 

^^H             litbiaK  144 

of  ear^  130 

^^^^1 

^^H            IjinphAlie,  493 

ofhBart,  305 

^^^H 

^^^H           mnuiidttry,  209 

ofnt^p,  13fl 

^^^^ 

^^^H            Meibnmian,  42 

Interment  of  breaet,  SOfl 

^^^H 

^^^H            malnr,  U4 

Intereoliimiiar  Obre*,  350 

^^^^1 

^^H            orLiirberkUltti,  304 

Istfifltiae,  Hri^e,  395 

^^^1 

^^^^H            Pace  Ik  ton  inn,  54^  &b 

imall.  392 

^^^^M 

^^^B            Tttjttf\  3»4 

Iris,  105 

^^^U 

^^H            i«UtAr7,  394 

IfllftndoflUil,  00,  TO 

^^^H 

^^H           iubliiigaja,  lei 

Iftbmus,  i*t*ri,  48T 

^^^H 

^^^V            BubmjiXtlUrTt  t7S 

of  VieuaseriB,  303 

^^^H 

^^^               tracbeitl,  324 

^^^^1 

^H                      Till  ra-vngi nil!,  4Sl 

Jpjtinura,  37K  392 

^^^1 

^B             Gland ut«  #ocia  parotidU,  S2 

Joint,  ankJe,  OOfl 

^^^H 

■              Gluidulv  ji^uLinatii?,  394 

dbnv.  291 

^^^1 

H                    ododfene,  429 

bip,  520                                     J 

^^^^1 

^f                     Puuebimil,  f>4,  55 

kD*e,  595                                  ^ 

^^^H 

^B                      TvfDui,  429 

abo wider,  »4S                           i 

^^^H 

■             aUii«  clitiirldu,  477 

teiupoto^tamzillaiT,  1 1^ 

^^^1 

■                      fmnh,  427 

^B             GtbBon'fl  oApsttle.  400 

wrivt,  2Sa 

^^^^1 

^^^^1 

^B              01iifaaa,  mttjor  epEdJilymlA*  43 1 

Eidni^ja,  374,  400 

^^^1 

^H                     minor  epididjmiiT  4^1 

^^^^B 

^^_      OloUiJ.  201 

Labia  niaiora,  475 

^^^H 

^^B     aooM'i  fool  of  leg.  543 

minora,  470 

^^^B 

^^^V     Otm&fiAn  veFilo]«0»  486 

Labyrimtb,  mtmims,  187 

^^^B 

^^^      Ouma,  144 

m^rabranotti,  130 
Lacbrjnial  canaU,  4^ 

^H 

^B             H&Tnfitnng>  inn«r,  543 

due  to,  45 

^^^^1 

^B                     outf  r«  543 

glAfid,  45 

^^^H 

^K^      Hesrn  209 

papUl^,  45 

^^^1 

^^H      HelkoLr«ma,  130 

iiii',46 

^^^^1 

^^H     Helix,  120 

LaotifpToUB  tubi*i,  SOfl 

^^^H 

^^^^     Herairtt  c^ongeniUU  35T 

Lacuna  magna,  427 

^^^1 

^m                    erurnl,  4h«U 

Lftcui  Ini  brynmllf,  44 

^^^H 

^B                   dutfihriigtiifrticf  417 

Lam  tun  ein^ron,  70 

^^^H 

^m                  6Q«jiled,  357 

oomcat  61 

^^^H 

^^B                   femonl,  489 

cribrona,  100 

^^^^1 

^^^H^                   €OD0«ftkdj  490 

^^^H 

^^^B            ingttini&l*  340 

raetnbrmnacaa,  130 

^^^H 

^^^^^^              tlirect,  350 

Laryni,  192 

^^^H 

^^^^^H             Indir^et, 

Len»,  cryptaUlii*^  109 

^^^H 

^^^^^V 

hlOAM^H^S, 

^^^H 

^^^^^         BCTotnl,  :^:i7 

ofauneleofear,  121 

^^^™ 

^^^^ft             vcntrO'tni^uiTiiSnt,  350 

acroraicM^lavleulart  tapari^r, 

u$ 

^^^B    Htfj'ii  llgnuiptiL,  4M 

infrrior,  243 

^^^H    Mialfli  AonWnf  ,419 

alar,  000 

i 

INDBX. 


( 


LIGAMENTS — COrUiwMd, 

annular,  of  ankle,  anierior,  671 
external,  572 
internal,  b^ 

of  radios,  282 

of  wrist,  anterior,  279 
posterior,  273 
arcnatam  eztemnm,  420 

intemnm,  420 
astragalo-scaphoid,  612 
atlanto-azoid,  anterior,  533 
capsular,  533 
posterior,  533 
auricular,  121 

extrinsic,  121 

intrinsic,  121 
of  bladder,  366,  472 
calcaneo-cuboid,  613 

-scaphoid,  613 
capsular,  of  the  hip,  521 

Jaw,  116 

pisiform  bone,  284 

shoulder,  244 

thumb,  285 

rertebrsB,  529 
of  the  carpus,  dorsal,  284 

lateral,  284 

palmar,  284 
ciliary,  103 
conoid,  244 
coracoid,  241,  244 
coraco-aeromial,  244 
-clavicular,  244 
-humeral,  244 
coronary  of  liver,  363 

of  the  knee,  605 
costo-clavicular,  335 
costo-stemal,  335 
oosto-trans\'erse,  external,  337 
internal,  337 
middle,  337 
oosto-vertebral  anterior,  336 
cotyloid  of  hip,  522 
orioo-thyroid,  lateral,  197 

middle,  197 
crucial  of  knee,  602 
cruciform,  534 
denticulatum,  287 
deltoid  of  ankle,  608 
of  the  elbow,  anterior,  281 

lateral,  281 

posterior,  282 
Oimbernat's,  342,  539 
glenoid  of  scapula,  245 
Hey's,  494 
hip-joint,  of  the.  520 
ilio-femoral,  522 
ilio-vertebral,  535 
inter-articular  of  hip,  523 
inter-clavicular,  335 


LiOAMEKTB — contintttd, 

interoffeous,    astragalo-oalca- 

neoid,  611 
interosseous  tibio-flbular,  606 

tibio-fibular,  inferior,  607 
interosseous,  radlo-ulnar,  283 

of  ribs,  336 
inter-spinous,  530 
inter-transverse,  530 
intervertebral,  526 
lateral  of  the  ankle,  608 

jaw,  115 

knee,  599 
of  liver,  363 
metacarpal  dorsal,  285 

palmar,  285 
moderator,  532 
mueosum,  600 
oblique,  radio-ulnar,  283 

of  the  semilunar  cartilag 
605 
obturator,  539 

oocipito-atlantal  anterior,  530 
capsular,  530 
lateral,  531 
posterior,  530 
occipito-axoid,  532 
odontoid,  532 
orbicular,  of  elbow,  282 

of  hip,  521 
ovarian,  484 
patella,  598 
of  phalanges  of  foot,  616 

of  fingers,  285 
posticum  of  knee,  599 
pterygo-maxillary,  117 
Poupart^s,  342,  539 
pubic  anterior,  539 

posterior,  539 

superior,  539 
recto-uterine,  366 
rhomboid,  335 
saoro-coccygeal  anterior,  535 

posterior,  585 
sacro-iliac,  anterior,  536 
oblique,  537 
posterior,  536 
sacro-vertebral,  535 
sacro-sciatic  anterior,  537 

posterior,  537 
sacciform,  283 
stellate,  336 
stemo-clavicular  anterior,  335 

posterior,  335 
stylo-maxillary,  117 
sub-flava,  529 
sub-pubic,  539 
supra-scapular,  241 
Bupra-spinous,  529 
suspensory,  of  clitoris,  477 
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INDBX.                                                 ^H 

^H                L[<ai.Mi£HTi^ — miitiitHtd,                                1 

tytnphnUa  v«sirlii,  ttrm,  243,  «flf     V 

^^^              HUBpensofy,  of  liver,  34$ 

Lyra,  63                                              ^^B 

^^K                    of  pi^DJj,  341,  ZA%  421» 

^^H             Urttl,  610 

Mftculft  cribrora,  ISS                       ^^^B 

^^^^H             tArBo-metntarfal,  51 S 

Malleuf,  126                                      ^^M 

^^^B              iirea  of  hip,  62.H 

Umm  cftmai  Jftcobi  Bvlrii,  591         V 

^^^H                      of  liver,  UZ 

MtiBtoid  celb,  124                                 ■ 

^^^H                      of  uterui,  4S3 

MentuB  auditoriiii  ext«mii«,  t2S        H 

^^^H             of  Ibonur,  a34 

internum  131                          H 

^^^H             tbyro-iu^tfinoid,  198 

iiriiiariui,  feoi&le,  477                   H 

^^^l              tbjfo-bj0id,  Imteral,  197 

niAl»,  427                               ■ 

^^H                     middb,  197 

Mea^tuaeiof  tbe  nose,  157,  13S    __^^ 

^^^^1             libjO-flbiila.r,  aniedor  jmperior,  fl05 

Meckeri  gaoglloTt,  1 1^                  ^^B 

^^^^^                     posterior  superior,  tU^5 

ModiuUfiftl  space,  2^)11                   ^^B 

^^^^H^H             Miiflrioi-  iDfL'Hor,  &U7 

MediAatlniim,  nnteriar,  29 T           ^^^B 

^^^^^^^H            poik?itir  inferior,  (lOT 

mkldlo,  2n                              ^^B 

|>o:^tenur.  2DT,  315                    ^^H 

^^^V            iransrertie,  of  tl)«  a^oUbulaiii,  522 

tppedor,  297,  31&                    ^^^B 

^^^K                    of  tbfl  altmr,  534 

te^tint  432                                  ^^H 

^^^^^^^H              of  th«  DtctatJirdD?,  (tl& 

Medulla  obtoni^AU,  73                   ^^B 

^^^^^B              of  the  ficnpula. 

ppinnli^  im                             ^^H 

^^^^^^m             of   thfi    eemilujiur    e^rtlldgefl, 

Meibomi&Q  ^Hand^,  43                     ^^H 

^^^V 

MembrimB  Jncobi,  1U6,  ]07          ^^B 

^^^H             tr&f»(?toid,  244 

pigmenti,  105                            ^^H 

^^^^H              triaof^lnrf  oFAcuptilfr,  2ii 

t^U|illlArt^,  105                          ^^M 

^^^^H                       of  abilcitEiAn,  352 

Hu>^biiiiia,  lOA                      ^^H 

^^^H                      of  pei-ln^UDE,  A^l 

tjni]inDi,  123                           ^^^H 

^^^^H              of  uteru9,  broiid,  36Q 

Mem  bran  0,  choroid,  166              ^^^^| 

^^^H              vetUbraK  ant&rt»r  eommon,  525 

crico-thjToid,  108                   ^^^H 

^^^^^H                        pofterior,  commou,  525 

hymjold,  168                                       ■ 

^^H              wrLri,  lalemt,  2a.i 

ea^eilorm,  2^3                                    ■ 

^^^■^                       AitterbTt  283 

Membranee  of  tho  bpftin,  52                 ■ 

^V                              po«i«rior,  283 

M«mbrajiou9  p^rt  of  th«  iirHbrm^  ifl 

^B                       Te»ieo*«terioe,  385 

437                                                     ^ 

^H               Li}^fimeiitum  pftt?llv,  508 

MeffentPty,  354                                       ■ 

^H                       lAlutn  pulmonii,  29& 

Meso^cmeniu,  355                                     ^| 

^H                       Ducbir,  24i,  530 

MtBo-colon,  uflcendiiig,  90$           ^^^B 

^1              Llmbiu!  Intoiifi^  108 

deRcendlDg,  36&                       ^^^H 

H               Lbea  dbn,  344 

lr»ofveTw,  363                        ^^^H 

^H               Lmeae  tniTier%'eri&  of  Abdomen,  344,  SiS 

Mesii-reelum,  365                             ^^^B 

^H                               of  i>orp«is  e&lloBUH],  bl,  m 

Hitml  vnUij*,  308                           ^^H 

^H               Lmeo  semi'lQiiareff,  Ml 

Modiohn^,  im                              ^^M 

H               Li[)A,  144 

Mana  VeneH?,  475                          ^^^H 

^P              Liquor  Cotuunii.  130 

MorFOg  diiiboii^  484                        ^^H 

^B                      Morgngtii,  110 

Moulh,  143 

H                Liver,  366,  30B 

Mucoan  membmne  of  tmehe*,  3M 

^B                LobuLi  te^ti^t  432 

of  iptomncli,  3aO 

^B               Lobes  of  tbe  eeivbram,  80 

of  «mftll  iiil«»tiik«i,  S69 

^B                        i>f  cerebri  tutu,  70 

of  Isrge  iiit«tyme0,  S^ 

H                       olfActorx,  81 

MuSCLMi, 

^B               Lobas  €£in(tjitii«,  399 

Abductor  minimi  dif  Hi  OMlttl,  i 

^B                         pneumogoftrlotis,  71 

abduetor  minimi  dig  ill  pv^b,  9fS 

^B                        ijuiulratax,  Zm 

AbdoeUr  pollici*  mAnna,  HT 

|H                         %igeLli,  309 

pmpijp*dta,6|iT 

in  le  mu«a*eun  d  i  d  iglii  pv^ft*! 

^^^B               LiMtLf,  nigert  77 

■                       parfonlns  Utemlia,  70 

exteraiu  t^etindk  dig^Ul  |wi 

^B                                meditif,  1% 

595 

^fl                         pin  tins,  fif  hi*ftrt,  306 

Uriii  difritipedK  ^9& 

^B               LuOKB,  32& 

qu^rU  iiipitip«.di<,  5»^ 

^^^^         Lting,  ro«4  of»  330 

■«oel«fator  urUw,  464          ^^^^B 

^^^^^^^^^BS^^^^^ 

^M 

^^^^^                            rKDEX.                                  ^25        1 

Mm  PLB  B— «J  Hf /h  iW. 

Mu  S  c  1.11  s — rtsiT*  j/i  yf  ("rf. 

.                iu!eeiffioriii«  &d  i!iu?ro'1aml»Al«io,  23^ 

*xt«ttwf    ©Fsin    tnet«OAfi*i    polticl* 

^           «dilaetor;  bre^iEt,  &l^tf 

milling*  272 

^H                  iongnii,  508 

primi  internodii  pollici*  mwiui, 

^K                 miignit^^  ^10,  545 

272 

^B                IK^Ukifl  inani^  27S 

poUicij  propnuB  pedid,  575 

^m                poUU'iJ}  pedi«,  ^9S 

Bflcnndi  interuodii  poUicia  lOH^ 

^H                 terLu  digUi  jtediRj  5&3 

nun*  272 

^H                 q^unrti  digiti  ij^4\i^,  f>93 

Dcsor  flccftsaoriii^  pedk,  681 

^V                 niiDiiai  digiti  \tediB,  &M 

bpefit   digili    Btiniini    iiinnii*^ 

^m                  niinimi  digiti  mftmiB,  273 

27S 

^M           anconeup,  2(i8 

bwTiB  digiti  mitiitnl  pediB,  ^93 

^1          ai^ti^ti-agiiHi!!,  1!?1 

enrpi  radial  is.  260 

H            Hr^ieDOJileui^,  20 D 

nlno-rb,  26 1 

^1          aryteDO'epiglottloif  24(> 

digitornm,  brevis  pedb^  58fl 

^1           aUolleofl  Atirem,  43 

pr«rundui  nianiwt,  2fiS,  27fi 

^M           flUr&bfliiR  anrem,  4S 

unblimi*  manu«,  2ft  1,  276 

^H           of  niirielei  of  hetLTi,  312 

longnfj  digitornm  pedis,  &tt4 

^M           iL^^K^>s  1]  Til  In;,  150 

polite  is  pediBT  i^''»5 

B        of  B^n,  U4 

ospb  metMorpi  pollitia  inflimf , 

^H          bicup^  flexor  cruris,  511 

277 

H^                               eubiU.  250 

pollieii  bravls,  278 

V          bnw}Kt&lb  untiefu,  254 

p«dii»,  mi                 ^ 

^B                  «xtei>i3u«<,  2^5 

longuB  man  HA,  ^6fi                 ^^^H 

■                 iuUmuti,  254 

gjLBirocnemiii9,  i^ii?                                ^^^H 

^1          bttecbfiCf^r.  37 

gerot^liiia  infifrlor,  518                           ^^^B 

^M          can  in  as,  BU 

superior,  518                                   ^^^B 

^m          cerrkalia  aaccDdenfi,  2^1 

genio-fajo-gloBsuB,  154                          ^^^H 

^B                  dt^scendens,  231 

-byoldoiii,  I7f»                                ^^H 

^1          cocejgDUiE,  4.^l» 

glotciiB  mHximnSt  511                           ^^^B 

^B          ooti]pl«A:u««  230 

medium                                          ^^^B 

^1          comprfes^ctr  nml,  39 

^inimnB,  514                                  ^^^H 

^1          eompreiisorefi  aretbras,  4flB 

graei»is,  603                                               H 

^B          dODfitrictorp  of  pharjnXf  mferior,  203 

of  Gnthrle,  408                                               H 

H                                             middle,  20:j 

of  the  beart,  305                                  ^^H 

^K                                             Bu parlor^  203 

helkiB  majar^  121                                    ^^^H 

^B         eoTMo-br*«hialLi,  252 

^^^H 

^B         oomi^&tor  nvpereiZiL  42 

of  Homer,  42                                      ^^^B 

^m          ertmiusUr,  344$ 

b^o-gloi^us,  154,  180                           ^^H 

^B          crioo-irytetioidpiw,  ll^t«l^^^iJ^  201 

iliooUB  internnt,  4 IT                             ^^^H 

■                         poatku!?,  2m 

infra^pmiitu^.  241                                  ^^^H 

^1           orie>o-Chjroideu«,  im 

inter-miiftiL]  ejcternp.!,  29S                     ^^^H 

^B           omreaa,  507 

mti^rad,  2n                                  ^^H 

H          deltoid,  238 

Jnt«roft$t«i  mfrnuii,  2T0                         ^^^B 

^H          depressor  angnli  otiSj  ti7 

pedi?i  dpfKiLle^,  595                         ^^^H 

H                  lubiJ  iDferioiii,  37 

p#t\h  iilatitAre^,  504                     ^^^B 

^B                         superiorb  Bl«t|ti«  smi,  30 

Inter-e^pifi&les,  230                                ^^H 

^H         diftphrmgni,  417 

inter4ranffrerval«B,  230                               ^^M 

^B          digaatrkui,  lU 

lati^imuB  donij,  222,  225                            ^H 

^B         erector  cUtoHdiJt  477 

lAxiitoF  tjmjumL,  127                              ^^^H 

H                 p«aLi,  404 

levMor  angfiiLl  r>H«,  30                          ^^^H 

^B                  spinso^  2^3 

ungult  scapulB.\  220                      ^^^H 

^B         »jit*iiBor  o»rpi  mdhdk  bTevior,  288 

^^M 

H                  eixpi  rodialk  lottgior.  2m 

gkndulro  tbjroideae»  Ul              ^^^| 

^B                 carpi  ulnfLrU}  270 

iabti  inibnoriit^  37                            ^^^B 

^V                d if; ill  mmimi  mtctUii,  270 

euperiori^,  38                                 ^M 

^B                 di;jriturum  breviji  pedis,  575 

Bnporioria,  alwqne  nasi,  3&     ^^^B 

^B                 digiiurijiiiicommuuiinittQas,269 

roenli,  37                                       ^^M 

^H                 digitoruni  It^ngiisf  jredb,  573 

p»lfttl,  15U                                      ^^M 

^B                 indieiP.  272 

pMlpebno^  92                                 ^^H 

k'° 

^^^^J 

oMsquos  abdomioiii  wtermis,  542 

abiiojnbiii  iotenjus,  34& 

capitis  inferior,  2^57 
Pnperiui",  537 

ocnli  iufrrior,  97 
BiipeFJor,  92 
ohttirai«r  ext«rnu9j  519 

intcrmas,  ^jg 
ocfiipitfl.fi-ontalJs!,  48 
c»ti]a-J:ijoideui«,  163 
oppoucnfl  poUlGvi,  2TT 
orbJculaHs  orb,  3fl 

palpebrftrnni,  41 

palato^pharyng^u^,  304 
palmaris  brcri*^  273 

pectin  pan,  &08 
pe.?t«ni][|i  mfljor,  2l§ 

luinor,  2J3 
perciueuB  brefin,  5S3 

long^uji,  581 

planturia,  5^7 

plmtyima  myoidts,  31,  3*,  I37 
popltteii0,  5fl.1 
proQat^jf  qundfuttiti,  3fl7 

radii  tenn,  269 
pvou  ma^tui,  416 

pwrrof,  41  fl 
P**i3rgotd*us  fitfrnan,  112 

intern  uir.  113 
pyramidali*  nbdonjiniF,  34l» 

iia!«i,  3{| 
PJi-ifornji*.  518 
qttadratm  Umoth,  61* 
tmnboi-nni,  234 
tnenit,  37 
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MiriCLB  s — frntrttmed. 

Ke  av  e  a — <*o  Ht  in  Hfd.                                    ^^H 

_             trftnsirefSiliA,  eoUi,  250 

dentA),  pwt^Tior  mfofbr,  118             ^^H 

m            pedii,  m 

superior,  115,  117                 ^H 

■            tranaverflUfl,  nuricula;,  121 

deflceadcn?  noni,  182                          ^^^| 

■                   perinei,  464 

digital  of  foot,  560.  5S0                        ^^| 

■                           alter,  W 

dorsal,  posterior,  232                             ^^^| 

K          trapeiiu!!,  22^ 

eigbtb  pair,  83                                       ^^H 

H          trUnguUriA  nui,  30 

facial,  34,  35,  83,  133                           ^^M 

■                  orta,  37 

cecvical  branob  of,  161                ^^^| 

^                  ttermi.  2&3 

fifth  pair,  82                                         ^^1 

trkeps  (sjiteniorunliiti,  223, 243,  255 

firi^i  pair.  NO                                              ^^| 

'                of  unUn,  434 

fourth  jiair.  82,  92                                ^^H 

vaetUB  ext«rK««.  501,  SOT 

fronUl,  50,  91                                         ^H 

uittsmQa,  607 

genito-e rural,  414,  4ft2                         ^^| 

of  TentricJcs  nf  hoftrtj  312 

glossopharjugeol,  83,  181,  iSfl            ^^M 

ofWilflon,  468 

gluteol  inferior.  515                                        1 

ijgomLticus,  miLJor,  38 

superior,  448,  515                                  M 

mmort  38 

gustatory,  177                                              H 

Mii»uU  pa  pill  ares,  304 

hemorrboidal,  inferior,  451,  ^17                M 

pectiDsti,  304.  307 

hn>og1o»»1.  83,  177,  185                     ^^1 

infra-orbital,  30,  38.  Ill                     ^^M 

Naboth'i  oTuifl,  4ST 

infra-trotihiear,  94                                 ^^| 

NoMl  duet.  4fl,  137 

tliO'^rotal,  360                                       ^^M 

FMfae,  136 

ititer«o»tat,  294,  348,  358                    ^H 

Neck,  regions  of,  IftS,  lOfi 

isterootfeo-bameral,  230.  246                     ■ 

Biiperfioiia  p*rte  of,  liS 

interoiMoas.  anterior,  of  arm,  267            ■ 

deep  parlB  uf,  184 

posterior  of  arm,  271                      ^^H 

of  Jacobson,  131,  133                           ^^M 

Nebtes^ 

Iftcbrjmal,  92                                       .^^H 

»bda€eDt*B,  i*2 

Iwyngeal.  inferior.  168,  202.  318            V 

acrnmial^  Ifll 

■uperior,  183,  188,  202                          ■ 

■.rticulor  of  kniae,  547,  S48 

llogttal.  113                                           ^^ 

auditory,  83,  131 

tumbar.  413                                            ^^M 

auriculnrii!  inagtiuj,  53,  160 

posterior.  232                                ^^H 

auricalar.  of  poeumogftslnc,  187 

lambo-Mcral,  415,  448                        ^^M 

poiterior,  35 

malar,  33,  97                                         ^^M 

buccttl.  30,  tl3 

maMtteric,  HI,  112                            ^^^| 

braticties,  33 

maxillary  branebes,  33                       ^^H 

1                CMdiafi,  inferior.  334 

median,  216,  26b,  275                        ^^M 

m                    middle.  189.  333 

mudeulo-cntaneoua  of  abdctmon,  in*         H 

■                    flaperior,  189,  333 

ferior,  414,  492                         ■ 

■             oai«br»l,  clair#Lfiealiaa  of,  84,  B5 

middle,  360,  492                   .^H 

■                    origiii  of,  80 

BUfjerior,  300,  492                ^^^^1 

■             «hardA  tjmpani,  113,  133 

arm,  246                                          ^^H 

■            elliary,  tk4.  104 

le^.  548.  569,  580                                 ■ 

■           eircutuHf^x.  222,  231^,  217 

m use ulo -spiral,  arm.  217,  346,  254            H 

H             eacejgetl,  449 

tnjlo  hyoiit.  113,  177                          _^^ 

■           eotnmutiioatitt.  peronei,  548,  5M 

na^»l,  36,  i»3                                          ^H 

■                    tibialis,  547,  554 

external,  U                                  ^^M 

■            «rara].  antorior,  41 5^  504 

internal,  36,  93,  141                    ^^M 

■            oa(«afloii9,  eibomal  braebialp  31ft, 

tiaao -palatine.  140                                ^^H 

P                        24fi,  258 

nintb  pair,  83                                    .^^H 

of  abdomen,  341 

obtiimtor,  415,  447,  500                     ^H 

inleraaJ,  of  arm,  216,  246.  258 

nci^^Bmry,  415.  447.  500             ^^H 

leaser    internal,    of    Wriaberg, 

occipi talis  major.  51.  232                   ^^^| 

219.  246 

minor,  51,  160                              ^^^H 

peroneal,  556 

oeulo-motor,  81                                     ^^^ll 

poiterior  femoral,  541,  566 

olfactory,  80.  140                                 ^^H 

'  dentAl  anterior,  118 

optit^,  81,  96                                           ^^m 

inferior,  36,  113 

p^laima,  119                                    ^H 

1           628 

^^H 

1               ^Mnr%B^^retUmftrti.                                 f  NxRVEii— ctttifiiiw*/.          ^^^^| 

^^m                fMlatmv,  ftnt^mr,  1 19«  HI                ^ 

Btf  rini»,  455                   ^^^m 

^^h               1»linar,  ii)«4mii,  27 S                           \ 

YidiATi,  119,  ISt,  13S         ^^H 

^^1                       ulnar,  Anvp,  275.  3Tt 

P^x/r#  0/'.                                     ^H 

^^H                               KUperflcifil,  275 

aiillary,  3!9                   ^H 

^H                |iar  Tagnm,  S.%  lOB,  13T 

cardial,  3.13,  3S4          ^H 

^H               pAlhetk,  »2,  n 

eamtid,  1&5                 ^H 

^^H              peob,  dormt  o^  i^^ 

e^rrical,  po*t*tion  SSl^H 

^H               p«Hiteftl.  452 

ooroimrj  of  heart,  3I^^H 

^^H                      c^Qtan^oyB,  45B 

of  fltiiniacfa«  dT9  ^^H 

^H                      enfArfictA],  4^2,  457 

ej«tir,  379                     ^H 

^^H              poTonn&l,  ^48 

j^, -.-                     ^m 

^^H              petTDial,  au[terficfla1,  I2() 

tt<-                   rial,  379  ^H 

^^H               |iliftrjtige»T,  1R7 

g '       .     "''.  ivft,  3^H 

^H               plir^nif,  1T4,  :;tl7,  31(V 

rtgUt,  :^79                ^H 

^^H               ijlantar,  i;xiem»l  5110 

fuii^,  3m                  M 

^^1                        iDtemnl,  &tm 

ttemurr!:      '    '     T  "^  1          ^H 

^^■i           .    pneumoguitrk,  83,  IflB,  IST,  317 

hcimti.                      3T9  ^1 

^^m                pflplit«al,  «xterc&1,  544,  548 

bypogji                               ^ 

^H                        laternal,  544,  54« 

[umbar,  413 

^H                portio  dura,  34,  ^5,  B3,  132 

ni*a*Titerie,  mferlor^  389 

^H                nioub,  8?t.  un 

fluperior,  37e,  SSt 

^^H                |iud«ndalj  iofetior.  Inn;^,  4i>3 

orbllal,  99 

^^^L                      Fap«ri0r,  loap?,  452 

ovjtHao,  455 

^^K             pnflk,  internal,  452,  517 

paiicrcfttice^iKidftliml,  3I9* 

^^K^     radial,  lim 

^^^r              Fepfiiriitorj,  external,  of  Boll,  219 

phretiic,  S75 

pro*tatip,  454 

^^H                Sftcral,  anteHor,  44R 

pulmoDarjr,  ani#riori  318 

^^H                       poflterior.  2^2 

pioitrfior,  318         ^^ 

^^H               mphi^m)ii»,  rxt^ntntt  54  7t  554 

p>loru%  B79                    ^H 

^H                        mtcrnal,  500,  552.  555 

reoal,  37rt,  3B5             ^H 

^^H                        pemnoal,  548 

^H               foiatic.  j^reat,  453,  51«,  544 

meml,  440             ^^^H 

iot*r,  375               ^^^H 

^H                       irmall,  453,  517 

9pfnn(iir<?,  385      "^^^M 

^^H              ie«ood  pair,  81 

vptrnle,  37  ft,  3Ta          ^^1 

^^H              0«T»titli  pair,  S3 

tjrmpaQic,  I3i               ^H 

^^1                ii^cUi  pair,  83 

T«i;mal,  45&          ^^^H 

^^H                Pfbi^no-palntitie,  119,  H^t 

454           ^^^H 

^H                Fpinnl  acci^sfiory,  ^,  182,  1B7,  227 

Nerki  mollef,  189                  ^^^M 

^^H                vfikncbfiie,  great,  3S3 

NodulQif  CCTOb«lU,  S»             ^^^H 

^^1                       bPRvr,  333 

Kottc,  134                             ^^^H 

^^H               aabiKspipitnl,  2S2 

KjiniibK,  47fi                      ^^^M 

^^H              nabTcapular,  219 

Noreit,  nnlvrlor,  134          ^^^^H 

^^H                fltipcrfluiafi!!  colli,  1  til 

ptiflterior,  149               ^^^H 

^^H                vnpra-clarit'ulaf^  lA] 

^^^^^1 

^^H               miirti-urbititt  50 

(Eflopliatcnir,  315,  ,12R          ^^^^| 

^B               miprm-flCftimlBr,  175,  227.  S40,  242 

Omen  torn  frft*tro-colie,  3A4  ^^^^B 

^H^          ^mpfttbitk,  lea,  in.  4H 

^ri*1r!vh«|ialiF,  ?K(3                ^H 

^^H               t«inporaIed  pfofubda,  112 

ga^tru  Kplenk%  1^A5                ^H 
kiier,  303                          ^H 

^^B                temporci-auricalBrf  114 

^H                third  pair.  81 

nti^t,  3A4                    ^^H 

^^H               thc»rat.'ie,  iufmor,  214 

Optic<  f'omtniPftirv,  §1          ^^^^H 

^H^                      lun^,  219 

tbiLliimi,  09                   ^^^^^^1 

^^^^             ittf^rbr,  311,  212' 

tract,  81                           ^^^M 

^^^^H      libial.  Anterior,  54B,  679 

Oftiteiilnr«,  (M,  12A                       ^H 

^^^^^^               poslf^ririr,  54^,  5$3 

OrigiD  of  <?trf  bra!  D«rve«p  09    ^^| 

^H^           trifaciil,  1^2 

Oi  ml«d,  exl«niDni,  485              ^M 

^^A                trlgf^minal,  J42 

Inttfrnum,  4Sr              .^H 

^^B                tjmpiuiic,  131 

Oi  tlneM^,  4J!t5                      ^^^H 

^H               ulnar,  :£I7,  25^,  2«5,  275 

OMkDlit  aiiiJitft*,  IS5         ^^^H 

ptmJ 

^^B|!t1i«», 

Fulmonftry  vein^,  ^i02,  307^  331,  329                m 

^■Krle^  ise 

PunctH  tn^hfymftlill,  46                              M 

■     Dmla  of  Nabotb,  487 

Pupil,  1^5                                                   ^H 

■ 

pyioruii,  :in                                 J^H 

"^     Pfcccliionian  glaticb,  54  ^  S5 

Pyramid],  of  mr,  l^i                                ^^H 

Pb1»1p,  half  nrchflff  of,  147 

of  thvrojd  ;rlAnd,  167                         ^^H 

aoft,  147.  HO 

of  F^rreio,  408                                      ^H 

Pnnoreasi,  373,  404 

^^H 

PupiUw.  143 

Ruph^  of  eorpna  oaltoium,  bf                   ^^M 

^            calrcifiinnc'i,  14$ 

Becepta«ii1iim  i^hjH,  32«,  41$                    ^H 

B             cnnlcii^  14(f 

Bectnm,  373.  420,  4S5                                 ^H 

V            ftitigif(»rtnf«,  148 

Ret«  t«ftt#,  43:t                                            ^^M 

of  kidney,  407 

Retina,  1D7                                                    ^H 

Iftchrjum^  45 

Eima  vaj^itia^p  475                                        ^^^H 

Pttrotid  giBiirl,  32,  ^4 

glottidb,  202                                        ^H 

I'tedunoles,  of  eorji^s  edluffani,  79 

Ring,  abdominal,  ejci«nial,  344                ^^M 

of  pin^iLt  glandt  tt* 

RoAtnim  of  coi-ptta  ealloiuiur  kf               ^^H 

Pelvis  of  kidney,  407 

^^^H 

Penii,  427 

SM|  leaifrr  perltonpftl,  3414                         ^^| 

Pencnrdinni,  298 

Saccnlns  of  ear,  130                                     ^^H 

Pericranium.  49 

laryngij*,  202                                         ^^1 

PeHljmph,  130 

Sapbenoue  opening,  493,48+                     ^^1 

Permeal  eentre,  458 

oreaoeotic  margin  of,  494                   ^ 

pockets,  461 

ffi»ml*lun»r  margin  of,  4W4                  M 

Perineum,  hmtiie,  483 

rtlu.  inM^rnal,  4tJl,  553                       ^^ 

male,  455 

elternnl,  540,  &^,  hU                ^H 

P»ritonenm,  362 

SOftla,  Tcstibular,  129                            ^^^| 

Pen  bippooampi,  61 

tympanic,  129                                       ^^^| 

Pbivryni,  UH,  203 

6d  era  tic  coat,  100                                   -^^^1 

Pia  mater,  of  brnin^  hZ 

Scrotum.  43i;f                                             ^^H 

nfconl.  287 

SemiiiirLnkr  eanalt,  128                             ^^M 

PiUarfl,  of  fornix,  fil 

membranoni,  130              ^^M 

of  extemul  abdominnJ  ring,  S&O 

Setoilunar  Yitlve^.  306,  301)                        ^^H 

Pineal  gland.  6& 

Septittn.  auricitiaram,  307                          ^^H 

PilniUrjgliiiid,  79 

cwUlcarifunue,  125                               ^^H 

Plenra  oostajifl,  29* 

crnrale,  4n                                          ^H 

diaphragm  a  tiija,  206 

lacidum  of  brain,  59                            ^^H 

m^dU^iaiLlif,  2^a 

pectinlforme,  42il                                   ^^H 

pulmonftlUf,  30&                                 ' 

SlfeaUi,  infundibulirorm,  497                     ^H 

Plioa  Bemilunnriflj  44 

Shoulder,  238                                             ^^M 

Pomr,  Tarioi,  78 

gigtatiid,  flexttro  of  colon,  S73                 ^^H 

Varolii,  77 

valvea,  306,  309                                   ^^M 

li«p«tii,  400 

Sintift,  auricular,  307                                  ^^H 

Poplit«al  spaei*,  fi4ft 

cavemouB,  89^  99                                  ^^^| 

Portio  dura,  S3,  m 

circular,  89                                          ^^M 

mollis,  S3,  tSl 

lateral,  §8                                               ^H 

Ponif  optieuj',  100 

longitudinal  inferior,  b&                    ^^^t 

Pa u part >  llg&meHt,  M2 

■nperior,  54                                   ^^H 

Prepiicu  of  penb,  429 

ocelpilAl,  m                                       ^^M 

Preputittm  clitoridis,  477 

pulpebrtil*  44                                      ^^^^ 

Prat^essufi  eaudatu?^  121 

petroMl  inferior,  89                              ^^H 

cerebelli  ad  tenlef,  G8 

PUff rior,  8tl                                  ^^^| 

cochlea  n  fur  mb,  124 

pocuiariP.  425                                        ^^H 

graoili^  120 

portal,  401                                            ^^M 

vennifaraiLs  ioferbr,  72 

prantatio,  42&                                         ^^H 

mperjiir,  71 

tftmight,  m                                          ^H 

Promontory,  124 

transverae,  gO                                      ^^M 

PfosULe  gland,  421,  437 

venoaas  of  heart,  302                            ^^H 

Prostatic  part  of  the  nretbra.  425 

Slnnaea,  of  Valsalva,  30fl,  3(i|i                   ^^1 

PwlmonBry  artery,  300,  30ft,  ,121,  528 

0f  nl«ruj4.  447                                        ^^1 
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Soft  paUte,  147, 149 
Spheno-maxUUiy  region,  110 
Sphincter  yesicte,  424 
Spinal  oanal,  286 
•        cord,  289 
Spleen,  366,  405 
Spongy  part  of  the  urethra,  426 
Stapes,  126 
Steno's  duct,  32 
Stomach,  366,  368,  387 
Sabarachnoid,  spaces,  75 

space  of  cord,  287 
Sablingual  gland,  181 
Submaxillar  gland,  176 
Substantia  gelatinosa,  290 

spongiosa,  290 
Supra-renal  capsules,  374,  409 
Suspensory  ligament,  of  ihe  liyer,  363 

of  the  penis,  341,  349,  429  ^ 
Sympathetic  nerve,  188,  331 
Symphysis  pubis,  538 
Synovial,  fringes  of  knee,  601 

membrane  of  hip,  524 
of  jaw,  116 
of  knee,  600 
Tapetum,  106 
Tssnia  semiciroularis,  60 

hippocampi,  62 
Tarsal  cartilages,  43 
Tendo  Achillis,  559 

palpebrarum,  41 
Tentorium  cerebelli,  87 
Testicles,  430 
Thalamus  nervi  optici,  60 
Thoracic  duct,  191,  315,  329 
Thorax,  291 
Thyroid  cartilage,  194 

gland,  167 
Tongue,  152 

nerves  of,  154 
Topography  of  month,  fiiuces,  and  pha- 

rynx,  143 
Tonsils,  148 

of  cerebellum,  68 
Torcnlar  Herophili,  54 
Trachea,  321 
Tragus,  120 
Tricuspid  valves,  305 
Trigone  vesicale,  423 
Tripod  of  Haller,  376 
Tuber  cinereum,  79 
Tubercula  quadrigemina,  66 
Tuberculum  Loweri,  302 
Tubes  of  Ferrein,  408 
Tubuli  recti,  433 

seminiferi,  432 

uriniferi,  408 
Tunica,  albuginea  testis,  431 

serosa,  101,  104 

vaginalis  testis,  431 


Taniea  Taseuloaa  testis,  432 
Tjmpanani,  123 
Tyson's  glands,  429 

Ureters,  374,  409 
Urethra,  female,  482 

male,  425 
Uteras,  483 
Uiriealos,  130 
Uvea,  106 
Umla  cerebelli,  68 

palati,  149 

resicas,  424 

Vagina,  478 

colomna  of,  479 
Valve  of  Bauhin,  397 
of  brain,  68 
Eustachian,  303 
ileo-esMi^,  397 
ileo-colic,  397 
mitral,  308 
of  Thebesios,  304 
tricuspid,  305 
Valves,  semilunar,  306 
sigmoid,  306,  309 
Valvulse  conn  iven tea,  393 
Vasa  recta,  433 
brevia,  376 
efferentia,  433 
vortioosa,  100,  104 
Vas  aberrans,  434 
deferens,  433 
Veins, 

axillary,  218 

azygos,  migor,  315,  330 

minor,  330 

superior,  330 
basilic,  246 

median,  246 
bronchial,  317,  322 
cava  asoendens,  412 

descendens,  300,  317 
cephaUc,  211,  212,  245 
communicans,  of  arm,  246,  2 
coronary,  of  heart,  304,  314 

of  stomach,  378 
of  corpora  oavemosa,  429 
dorsalis  penis,  429 
dorsal  of  foot,  570 
dorsal  arch  of  foot,  570 
emissaries  of  Santorini,  52 
facial,  158 
femoral,  505 

of  forearm,  superfieiaJ,  257 
Galeni,  64 

of  head,  superficial,  52 
hepatic,  400,  402 
innominata,  168,  316 
internal  maxillary,  1 15 
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''xiNB — eoHtinued, 

interoosial  superior,  317 
iliao.  common,  413 

internal,  445 
ilio-Iumbar,  445 
jugular,  anterior,  158 

external,  158 

internal,  168,  185,  192 
of  leg,  deep-seated,  562,  579 
median,  246 

cephalic,  245 
mammary,  internal,  317 
mesenteric,  superior,  382 

inferior,  383 
ophthalmic,  96 
ovarian,  446 
popliteal,  546,  549 
portal,  401 

profunda  femoris,  506 
pulmonary,  302,  307,  321,  328 
pericardiac,  317 
phrenic,  superior,  317 
renal,  385 
saoral,  lateral,  445 

middle,  445 
saphenous,  internal,  491,  553 

external,  540,  546,  554 
spermatic,  385,  435,  446 
of  the  spinal  cord,  288 
splenic,  876 
subclavian,  174 
supra-renal,  386 
transversa,  317 
thyroid,  inferior,  317 
thymic,  317 
umbilical,  400 
uterine,  447 


Vsiirs — continued. 
Plexutcft 

choroides,  61 

hemorrhoidal,  421,  446 

pampiniformis,  435 

tracheal,  166 

vaginal,  447 

vesico-prostatic,  446 
Velum,  interpositum,  63 

medullare,  posterior,  68 
Vensd  comites,  brachial,  254 
Vena  portsD,  401 
Ventricle  of  Arantius,  68 
Ventricles  of  the  brain, 

fifth,  59 

fourth,  67 

lateral,  59 

third,  64 
of  the  heart,  right,  800,  301,  304 

left,  300,  801,  308 
of  the  larynx,  201 
Vermiform  processes,  71,  72 
Verumontanum,  425 
Vesical  triangle,  423 
Vesiculsd  seminales,  434 
Vestibule,  128 
Vestibulum  Yaginsd,  477 
Villi,  393 

Viscera,  abdominal,  relations  of,  366 
Vesicles,  Graafian,  488 
Vitreous  humor,  108 
Vulva,  475 

Wharton's  duct,  177,  179 

Zonula  of  Zinn,  109 
Zones  of  heart,  fibrous,  811 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA,  PHILADELPHIA. 


IMFRTPAN  JOtrnXAL  OF  TITK  ^fEDTCAL  SOI E ST ES.  — Edited  Ijf  TaAlo  Hat*,  M.D, 
J^aliliflnjJ  Qw^rtorlj,  each  tiutDlwr  rtJtitalDiiif^  abtjut  hTOO  Urg«  wtaTo  paj:e<^  Price,  |5  per 
finnum.    Whpii  p*W  for  Id  »dtanori*  St  la  icnt  free  by  poiiU  nad  th*  "Medical  Ncw»  mid 

Ktma,"  n;pKral«,  |1  per  anaum,  1ji  udruuM. 


AIiLKH  (X  MX  M.  D. — This  PiuCTiqai.  AsATomiT  *  ob,  Tbts  SrCDicn^B  GoTDiS  m  The  t>tPBrcti3»(3- 
Uo^  TTlUi  aver  200  iUiutx»UozLi.  In  one  baudiOiDft  iPjmi  l2mo.  Toluntv,  {NearJjf  Beadjf.} 


^BRL  fF.  A.).  FX.F,,  Hud  C  L.  BLOXAM,— IIawobwh  or  CrremaraT,  Tbmtrtlaal,  Pnctlmli 
ftiiLl  Tocbnfcal,  with  ft  E«oniiiincndfttor7  Vtilmc^  bj  Dr.  UofmtuiD.  In  ODt  large  ocUto 
ToluEde  tft  Wi  pae^  ^^^  LUcutr&lichiu. 

lumTFXL  (SAHTEL),  M.1>.--A  "PlAOTWAt  TftiATTii  OS  Tin  Divxuns  FicmiAK  w  WoUEf. 
nin^tr«t«d  by  Cufus  d«TfT«d  frora  S«vltBl  vad  iMrata  Fnctln.  Third  Ajoerli^fl  MiUuiL 
lu  one  DCtaTO  ToLuinv  Of  A20  piKiL 


ilRNOTT  (N1CILL)»M.D.— ELBfWfTi  Of  PwrsiflS^  or»N*hiTi]  Pblloeophr,  Oenenl  and  Mt- 
dt»],  Wrtttea  for  xmlteml  aj»t  In  plain  oru&n-txNjbnicml  latt^Bffn.  A  uaw  odlt^oti.  bj 
Ipuh!  Ilajn,  M.  D-    Cusiplete  io  op«  ocI&tq  tdIiui]%  ot  4M  peges,  vltb  »Wut  two  faaodnd 

UlmtTBUl^Df. 

BBOW?r  (TSAAO  BAKERX  M.D.— Os  bowe  ]>I514SeS  Op  Woires  A^icmsa  Or  BDiafOU 
TjuiTXJ^T.    Witb  Jn&adiome  lilustiivitloiu.    X  toLuudo^  StOi,  extra  dotb. 


BENtfETT  (J.  HUOITEB),  M.D.— Tm  Patholoot  akb  TaaATimirf  o?  PiTtiia?ruLT  TtrBaacn- 
t^onit  aod  on  the  LtkxI  Medkation  of  Pbatynpteal  abd  Lafyofefrl  ]>Lseuaij  fiw^uj^otlj  mit^ 
ul[i?n  for»  or  asfoclated  wltJi^  FbthUlsv  In  oqo  baadwme  ootai o  Ttdiime.  with  beautiful 
VDod-cate. 

BRNNETT  fllKSTlT),  1I.P-— A  Piuptjcai  TjntATW*  on  twrwiifMAnoif  o^  th<  Unnip?*  rra 
Ginnx  Afro  AppiE?n>A0E3,  imd  an  Itfl  CotitiMtlDti  with  UteHtifl  DiMato.  Voartfa  Ain«rLain^ 
^rom  the  thfrfl  nod  rsTlve^l  l/>BdDD  edidoo.  To  wbli^b  tn  adiled  (Ju^y,  IS^K  A  Rtriiw  of 
tDK  PatnavT  StAU  or  1Jt£&i^a  PAtaoLO^t.  In  oi^o  a»t  ooiaTO  Tolum«^  of  AOO  pagci,  with 
wood-i^U. 

Altfh  for  nJo  Mr|]«nt«t  ^  Aztttw  or  toe  Pbzsesit  Stazi  or  VTXRim  P^xBouxn:*  1  imatl  Svo. 
TolnnlAf  Q^bLe  dotb,    (JVbtcr  J?Mdy.) 

BKALB  (HOmst  JOHN),  W,  B.  tf.  9.— Tfli  Laws  <sf  HiAiTtt  i^  Rclattow  w  Moro  awd  Bobt. 
A  Beiwi  of  Lf  tteri  fnjm  an  old  PraetlUoner  lo  a  PaUa&t.  In  ona  bandcome  Tolmno^  rojal 
l^mo^  extra  ^loth. 


BTThLTNO  (ATtCnrBAT-T>).  M.  P,— Tita  PJifxeiPLta  or  Menn^wx.  Ba-^nd  Am^rlrAn^  twin  thB 
flflh  and  impmred  IxmdoQ  edition'  In  oae  liandiOBii  oct4vo  tolumeii  txtm  dotlv  StaO 
ra£«fl- 

(1) 


2  BLANCHARB  A  LEA^S  MEDICAL  PUBLICATrOS^E. 

BLAKISTCIN'  (PETTf>N),  M.  D.— PaACTiau,  OMUTiTiojra  «?f  QEUtKMW  Ihsusts  cv  tmt 

BUllRftWS  fGEORGE),  W.D,— Os  l>rw>iuiz^  pf  titi  Cxhehui,  Cmcmji'naBff  mad  om  CI 
iii»rtlDD  betirc^cm  the  AtTKtloiifl  of  the  Bralft  bod  DiiiettHi  of  tlim  ttesAA.     In  cts*  tr 

% itU  eokml  pUUf,  pp.  2lflt 


f^nln^ftriHl  lrf>ndoii  editlcm.    In  gnc  t^ij  bmnimma  oelJivo  TfiltitDe^  viUi  : 
fiotonxl  phiktvt,  bud  auiu«roiu  wood'^uti.    46ft  Ewgea.    Nsm'  edition. 


BtmD  fO  BOKO  IK  M.D.  — C>s  tin:  6nfi*mi3  Dweoks  ji«b  FtT^cnxHriJ* 


UUCItLER  (T.  If.).  Sf*I>H— OzT  Tiri  KTrmrtflT*  FatholOdt^  Aim  Tkma: 

JUrsnNAK  (J*  8,1  It  B.— PlincnrtEi  Of  Anwal  awd  TRgETj^Biz 
Tmtlaft  on  U)«  FunctTcbtip  mntt  riii-nomnnii  of  Orga&le  f  Jfb.    la  on* 
^  txlra  doth,  wUh  Duuitroiu  illusLratlDtit* 


BLOOD  ANH  tJHT^^JE  mANtTALS  OX).— Bt  Jrttr^  Wrrtuw  Gwrffrni,  O 
Al^«Xl>  StJUtltlflct*    C>DO  tbJck  Toliiiae,  royid  llmo.,  oilra  eJoHi,  irttti 


3^  pKgef. 


CiAL  IiritfCAiiii]ia*    A  nnfW  fttid  etilnr^K^  AmrrlDiiL,  from  tho  l»t  [mpmir«ii  " 
With  Dfcr  sUt^f  iliujtr&UoiL^.     In  fjm  rojal  1  Jt&a  ToJumc,  utn  ck»tlk. 


BAHTLKTT  (KLISHAI  HP.— Tn«  HMTnuT,  BiAai^oirfl,  AJf&  Trntinraiit  ft?  fisrm  Fcrqi 
VmTEjj  ^TATts.  JpAurUi  oiJiiUi»>i*  rvviifv^t  with  AdditkHU  bj  AWosa  Ciuk^  1L&»^ 
bAodBDiaia  octAro  Tiilume,    (AeoHy  E«td^.) 


from  ths?  thmi  nn  I 


■^CU,  ffAJTBliWlK  Of  WrPTr'AL  ClfTJCtirfKt. 


>ii«4«>nd  Amrrlmn,  1>iii>i  I  ha  te^^ond  and  i«r|p>«d  fen«ll»li  *dJillun.    Vfllb 


UARJ.OW  (OEORI3E  n.>,  M.P— A  MAjn^At  of  Tif»  PimmRi  or  Miuwdii,    Wit*  A4il|l 
It  I>^  F.  Ooudle,  M.I1.    In  ooa  lu]iil«0tii«  wtoT«  f^iila»»  1««tti«r,  of  6D0  ] 


OOTiOMBAt  f>B  I/ISBRK.^A  t^ui«trai  on  THi  l^axi^w  or  PMAiait  »«■!  l 
llrei^D*  of  tbdr  9ri..    Tmimliiiwd,  vitli  »»tijr  Noimi  htid  AddJtJini«,  Itj  CA  _  __ 

Si'^iitl  <^ttJDn.  rcrU^  4lii4  iiuproTcd.    lu  dd«  Urge  roluffie^  ifctaTO)  vllb  uosft^iW 
cuta*    T2U  p«£w. 

COPLAND  (JAMBSk  M.B,— Or  tm  Cactw*  I^AttmE.  Aiffr  TiiWTBWf  or  Pn^t  awj  Afropw 
iitid  of  thft  FDFm^  tkntJ,  OomiilieAtiDiut,  abd  M«»rtild  Rt»li|ltu«t  vf  PjiriklTtk  alid  4M||[ 
DtHftiMf    I&  «■»  ToiuujCf  tqjbI  lS^o.f  «ixtrh  dalb,    S90  pig** 


BtAKCITARD  A^  LEA'S  MEDICAL  PUBLIC  ATI  02JS.  3 

CATlS<OX  {JOSEPH},  M-  D.--St3(op»ii  of  toi  Cudrah  of  LrcruBW  os  Mjltert^  Mesica  jkMU 
P^ktiVkCttd^yiteviid  IQ  the  Uiiiyi'i?:ltj  cf  PcaatjlT^ilAi  geoeod  t^tU^tm^  rsTiaxI,  laona 
Y«rjr  uui  DC1U70  ralllia«^  of  30^  FiiNS^^ 


OAEPl^^fTKtt  (WfliUAM  B,),  W,  B^i^awciMW  of  HiniA!f  PanrauKir:  with  th«1r  cller 
n|ir>Eirntion!<  to  pFfcholoaty^  Piilholo^,  Th«nipeatk9,  ItvjjIcfDft.  juad  Frireitmie  M^Jklnc,  A 
lie*  AiHiCrlain,  frtvin  tin?  bjL  and  re¥i?(MJ  Li^ndrin  cdlllc«ii.  Wi(h  m-Arij'  thn-u  humlrcd 
lltuslffttioaa.  KaUH,  with  AtWStiaii!*,  hy  frauds  Gurupy  .Smith,  M.lK,  I'Taftsmif  t>{  Uia 
In^MhiTi^ii  armed  Id  a«  In  tbo  P*t»HJ(jflTiiDla  Medloil  Coili*p©,  (»tr'.  In  tintt  Tc>fjr  Itirifii  nnd 
bMutlfkil  nctjiTd  tDlitmp,  of  About  900  larj^  V*Kfi^t  baadfcnnBljr  {stintoiit  >ii4  Btroiigly 
b^aud  in  luAtbefi  wHli  raised  bandit    iJmt  iMUtd,) 


CARPENTER  (WTJ-tlAM  B.),  W,  B.— Paw dFt^  op  CowFAaATiTf  Vixxmitm^.  Nott  AcpotU 
ran,  frooi  t1i«  (biirth  mid  t«rlE«4  tomdnu  «ilitlDi}^  Iq  dim  liure«  find  lumlsomfl  DCUTdt 
voluBUS,  with  ove^  tliM«  biuulred  brmutirnl  lllUittitiBiifl. 


CARPKNTBR  fWTIXTAil  B),  M.H.— Tnu  MTni'wmpi  ajoj  Hf  lyiriLUliooa.  WlUi  n  A^ 
pnflbt  cnntatBltiif  th«  AppKcAtJuiip  of  tbt  Mli'mwop*  t^i  Olinit*)  llollQfEi«,  ligr  F*  ft.  flmltb, 
If.D.  Wlfh  VM  beautiful  *ood  Ri|;Tftvrng&.  In  on*!  lnJ-ffo  and  tofy  lifUidAtjm^  octavo 
ToUmo  ^f  T:U  pi^g:«^>  cxtrtt  «loth  df  l«dtber.    (JVcutr  MtM^.] 


ffi«u!N3T?At  AifATt3»iT.    gfcotifJ  Atnerltflfl^  fttitti  m  neir  and  tieiisftl  London  editlDii.    WUb 
oav  bundrod  imd  ninety  UJnstrB.Uoii«»    In  on*  tdj-jt  btuadwmo  wtavo  Toliisnh 


CAR?E^TEK  fWTTXTAM  B),  M. D,— Piwjf riFLra  eF  (Ie^i^^l  PtrTHioijoqr,  HfCT-troiwrj  Onfl  i^o 
CuBiifiTiif  ANi>  11  tAtdLruT.  Wjtb  K  (^eneml  ^ICDleh  of  1h«  VDRc-tubJA  end  Attbait  Efniidcini* 
la  ocw  bu^  vid  bnTmtffimo  oqtAro  vgliune,  wlU^  HTfinl  koudjiBd  iUiutmlktai.  (Pnepdrinijr,  J 


CARPENTER  f WTtT.t AM  B.X  M,T>.— A  l^tta  Ks^At  e^  rm?  Uira  of  AtMEr^tif?  Ltijtofta  t** 
lUu^tlt  A!«t)  t^i»uj|£,  N«ir  edftlon,  witb  %  PfrfiKiD  |^  D,  F.  0«QdS«^  U.  £>.,  and  eliilauatlraia 
of  iclenUlli;  wonU.    In  on^  npat  I2ido.  ToliUBni 


CQRJSTT90N  fROBBRT>»  M.B»— A  DrepnfBATOHTi  cin  OommtiitnTy  on  tbfj  PbnrmiQfrlMeUa 
of  Giretit  BriUln  and  tbij  ITnltfil  ^taten;  crMnprUiinA;  tbc  NAttirai  Hi^loiy,  I>McrtfttiiKip 
CbBmtBtr3r»  E'liarciswy*  AeUiini^  Vwia,  and  lJo#e9  f>f  the  Artklfs  of  tho  Matfrta  Bdodl^ra. 
Beeond  edlliBn,  roTijpp'l  and  liDptcred,  vJtta:  ii  a«ppLempnt  oontalnlng  th#  mextt  important 
Nsw  ft«fn«ll«.  Wltb  ooptonK  Addltiona,  and  two  hundretJ  «id  th[rt<i5«n  larjtB  wood- 
«BfMvlDfii.  Itj  E.  Kglaafyd  QfUIUi,  M,1>,  In  oa»  T^rj  tatfo  vmI  liBadflomo  coteTD 
^rolniDB,  oT  ovair  LOtiO  |i«||i»fl. 

CTTBttrS^J.  yiX  M.B.— A  Btwek  of  Stfumr.  Tranftatad  from  thnO^rmaD,  and  araooi' 
panL«d  wUb  wldltional  Notw  and  Belbmiew,,  t?  tTt^bn  7.  Sou  lb.  Oomplitii  In  thr«n  %i?rF 
large  wtato  TolumDi,  ^t  neaflj  2^  P«f*i^  ati«D||lj  boiw^.  wlUi  niitd  bandj  and  dgiOalk 


COJTDTK  (B.  F.).  51. K-— A  Praoticjil  TSJUthc  on  tas  BtffFAflra  op  Cffln^atfe.    VonrUi  oUtkHJ, 
i-srlAod  and  angmantad.    In  odi?  Jarga  TtiltLme,  ftvo.^  of  o^arlj  7^  pages. 


COOPEH  (BR  ANIBT  B.),  M.  B.— TiWromi  ftn  taa  PamctrLEa  asd  raitrmji  or  Sot^EftT,    la 
ODA  Terjr  larft  ofltftFa  to1iim%  cf  7(S<li  pagia. 


OOfJpKR  rSTR  ABTLET  P,)  — A  TstinsE  m  DtiwcAWOWB  Atr&  TR4erniia  or  tirii  Jc»nr» 
l^lilvd  by  llrftii^by  B,  C*»p*r*  F.H*S.^  etc.  With  addUlonal  Obwrvationa  bj  Prof.  J.  CL 
IVarren,    A  new  American  iMllLisn,    In  one  octoTO  tolniiuv  with  niuiiflniu  wtjod-euti. 


BLAKCHARD  *  LEA'S  MEDICAL  PUBLICATIOJfS, 


ODOPER  (Sm  ASTT.EV  V.y-O^  Tfii  gmtrcTciti  afb  Duusva  or  tarn  Ttoxatp  4sa  i 
TMtmm  Qlasd.    Qua  toL  ^partil  8t&,  wltb  ITT  l^iueit  «a  ^  ^IMm^ 


COOPER  (STR  ASTLBT  P.)— Ow  nm  AnAmrr  Ajru  Pisuui  w  ntt  Bkb«^  w 
2lliN:e\I«u»u  wnd  Surgical  Ffcpe»P    Oim  lug^  f  oluine^  Imperial  St tn,  wUk 


mnmn,  A  n#M 


OHUHCmLL  (n^KE-rWOOD),  M.D.— ^31  tub  Titiort  Airo  fB^^ncB  or  MiypiW^t,    A  »#• 
Ajd«Hcul,  iTDiD  the  lut  uul  ttDf^rof  ed  ^^mXiMh  edltton.    £ilit«l,  wJOi  KolM  sBd  AMIOmk 
t>7  D.  l-tnndA  QoDdie,  11.  D.,  ^utbor  of  a  ''Pndica)  TreatliQ  qq  th«  0|bww  of  " 
etc    Witb  100  IlloBmikMib*.    In  one  Tery  luDdiamo  octiiro  Taimn^  JUO  p«i^i 


CKITBCinLL  (FLEET WO0D)j  M.T>.— Om  rm  Dtnusa  o?  HrPAVTO  ajii» 

Ainrricati  cdltloa,  Foriivd  atttl  vnl^tged  h^  ihi?  author,    ^itb  Aildlliotw  by  W»  T- 
M.  D.    In  one  lAt^  sihd  LuuIaojuu  valame  ut  TOO  p«gttf.    |,Ai^  Jtmdjf*^ 


CirunCmll*  (FLEETWOOB),  K.  D.— EisATt  ow  tui  Pnm?xiui.  Ftra,  43c» 
of  Uia  ui^litcflaUi  CEiQiurjr.    In  one  nent  odLavo  toJiuan,  cjf  ftbou^  460 


CHUECIIILL  (lirLEFTWDOB),  H^  P.— Ott  the  DtiiAiB  6V  W^Mttit;  foriodlu^  tboM  wf  A^ 

nMUrf  BDd  ChUtitffiiL  A  osw  Amtiricftii  cttlilk>ii4  rerlMxl  b;  livt  vqIImv.  Vrttli  NtOm  lAi 
AdilitSani,  by  D.  JTiVBeU  Coadb,  M.D.,  ftathor  of  »  '^  I'nicUeftl  TmiUi«  on  1^*  mmmtm  of 
CbUdraiL"    la  odh  Uxi«  uuI  biodnmo  ocUtq  Tultuna,  wltb  urDuxt-culs,    {Sm^^  Mtml$} 


1 


DEWEEB  (W.  P.),  M.  P.— A  OoimiiBKJism  PYMim  err  MidwtrHt.    THwfcr«t«d  ly  € 
Car»ctkjtii.    In  4m9  odUro  tolumo,  c^f  000  pa^iam. 


DF  WEK3  (W.  F»%  M,  U^— A  Tnu^nn  mt  thie  F^TfTCAL  4IE»  MlbiCJJ.  l^iiuiEBif  c 

f  «atb  «Utljim.    lii  OBfl  Tolamoi  octmroi,  U^  ptges. 


IB«W' 


Anirrlc&n,  from  th**  iiofirnTf^il  |^iui|f«n  inUtlAii.  KdlUd  bf  F.  W.  gatptiil,  M.  0,  t 
•*  Minor  SMi^enr."  Ae.  lllu^tnitoil  wtth  DDA  blUidii&l  nAd  ntne^Huw  Wiml^ 
lu  Qua  very  buudjb&Eidj-prliitoil  ocUyd  Tdlmiie^  of  6i  6  Lnrgv  | 


I>irN0lJS05,  FORBES,  tTFEEl>TK,  AN1>  OONOIXF.— TV*  CrruvpawA  of  Pft^ctte^t  1 

Pt?rt:  catnprbriftff  lYe&lbHi  mi  thtt  Ifktiire  asd  T^MtXDwnt  of  t4jrM«i#,  Bl«l«to  Hajin 
rbenip«Dii«,  IHmum  of  Wonifiii  tt&d  CbtMntL,  Hadlnd  Jurtfpruflc«i«^  Ait  jti  |i| 
lu^  niper-rojdi  oct&TO  tdIuoM)  tit  3:£m  itiit»bl«^iuniied  |iac«*»  fttrQCif||r  Mkil 


I 


*  t*  Tbla  wrrrk  eonUlni  ^a  Icsi  Iban  fnur  liimdr«d  uid  dgbt«ui  dlilLo«l  InmliiM,  m^s^ 
butol  by  flli^tj-«Ij|hl  dlitliifuiilied  pbjf  ikiuis* 


iJUtrGUlON  (ROBLEn  M.  IX^IflDMAl.  Lmevilf ;  a  Hktkustty  of  U«ltAl  Mmh%  eeo. 
iftlninjr  fe  timHse  Krplii.Dnt1on  of  tb»  farimti  gul'jif  i-i  wn<l  Ttrai*  mf  Fh',   irU-fcrr,  [■''iin^l 
llrii1f*n«,  Tlief:t|wniic«,  Fhn«itft(?f*lftity.  "  '  '  bj 

Ffpnch  und  other  Svnftnyflwi;  J<oH«« 

iDtilnB  for  TftTinnn  iifRdnaU  Kunjilriry.  ,lj 

fvrlMd.     In  aii«  very  Ibkk  ee^wo  v«luiii#,  of  o^t^r  'Ak>  lain^e  iluulil#«Q!luituu4 
■trvoclj  bound  in  loaiber,  with  nbad  band*.    (/hu(  luuetL} 


BliANCnAED  4  LEA^S  MEMCAL  POBLIOA TICKS,  A 

uid  T2i«ni!ieaUci.    Third  otUUoD..'  lu  two  Ufgtf  ctifavo  T&lumcs,  ul  1^00  i^ua. 


DltJTOTJSON'  (ROBLET).  M.  D,— (JiwrsAL  Tittts  tfarrrCi  Ami  ^[ATintii  MrSijck';  ndjiplod  lbt» 
]V|c4ifHil  Text-lHiokK  Hflb  tditicjij,  murh  iuipruvod^  Wltb  one  Jmn.triHj  %nd  [iinhtj'-Mirtfi 
lUuntTfttfoTi^.    In  twy  Urgu  an  J  liauil^oBitrl^  printed  OdtAVti  tDlumca^  of  elLouI  IlUO  pa^e*. 

UtrNflUSOy  ^ROBtlST),  M.D,— N^W  Rfhibdhl,  wit«  ?<mifm^  »^  tueik  p*ip*i*jioir  wra 
AnMi?rtBTE,tTio?r,     t^Ti^uUi  IklltlciD,  ifiLEi  eiLtcnflra  AdUlliDna^    In  quq  very  Itirge  cictiirQ 

l>ITN<3LlfiON'  (ftOBLKTX  M.D.'-Hpmaw  PBTSifltwr*  Mghtb  Litton.  Tborougbtr  TwwUtA 
ntiU  «i?itvnii|vel^  uio4lA^  ^nd  t^nliirevd.  vttti  orcr  f<0(i  iDudtratiOdJ.    In  t*0  kr^jC  una 


JJICKFON  (S.  H.),  M. ».— ELCMEjrre  of  M^piCiw^:  *  Cotnpendiouii  Tiew  of  Putholosy  *inl 
ThL^r«p«u.urji»  or  the  UlFtory  an4  Treulmsnt  of  DisciuseB.    la  ou«  l^rgfl  a^d  Jjaiidtuiuo 


iMf  CUPinlon]  «nJ  Thf^»l;l«llll^  Prop^LieK.  TrnfiRlittaa,  ivUh  nn  AiipfiDdu  tUMi  CiUM»t^  bf 
)iklwikrd  CitTfj,  il.  IX  To  wliiicrb  {j  aiiA&i  an  «rtiqki  on  tb*  0ul^«&t  Xxunii '^UuDgU^p.  uu 
K  u  ir  Kcmeillcui. "    In  obu  tmall  liuifk  vol  iim.a»  *Ktn  olotiti* 


DAT  (GBOROE  J5.),  BI.D.— A  Fm^f^CAL  TnfAfrjiB  ™  Ttiit  "DoifTjmi^  JilAXAqiwicTrr  A!n>  mom 
tltMKVijrr  fittutfa  ot' Abf  *iiC£S  L^ri.    Wltli  nn  Afp<^Ul11x  on  m  new  ftnct  Kii(?^«!;ftil  modo 


KLLTP  fBKVJAMTN),  ^T  b-Tm^.  \Trr>,r,t  t^.th^t  r.^fty;  Mnf  a.  ConTtinn  of  Prv*cfri.*Ioii«, 
dwrhtfd  from  I  he-  wi  if  ■f  tbii  most  t^mlm-nt  [ib>>kl:iriK  nf  Ain«ricft 

■nd  Ktiropfii,    ToicetJi  -  krepitmtioiifl  »isl!  AntJulotes  fot  Pntwpf. 

To  whicb  til  •i\^t)d  an  A,  , . ; ,:.  :..    x...... .  mlii  qjh  of  MtM]f<fltic«,  muJ  ob  tha  uii«  of  jLtbcr 

■ad  (3ilon>forin.  Jhw  nh^Av  Hoximiumk^d  wii^i  ■  feu  Ijrkf  BMrMMKOBtb  md  Msdievl 
ObMrfitJonp.  Tt^utb  edit  iota,  Ti'viM^d  [itj4  iniirb  citi'ndt'iJT  hf  Jtab«r£  P.  Tboiiitt%  H.^*^ 
FrolbUDr  of  Mbteii^  MfiOloa  ia  tM  rbiLad«JpbM  College  Cff  PJUkimaej.  1il  odr  oeat  octuvo 
votuma  dT  2M  puges. 

FETriTSESff  fJOin^l— TnE  BaEto!  Aim  An?  0?  SmmmTt  Iwing  h  TrrttCw  on  Bur^oal  Tnju- 
HeJi,  D!jieE«p«v  nnd  OpflrntloTiP.  Wltb  Nf^tast  antl  AddHlnnj  liy  the  Aiatnicnn  wtit'-iT.  Iltu3- 
trAtcd  vitb  fffer  SiXB  eogmvhi^  oa  wood.  In  oda  larg«  Okud  bundMiaiti  octuvo  volmue  at 
QBUly  OOa  liikwil;  ptlmloa  poffM. 

ftTNT  (ADSTINX  W.D.— PHTJnrAL  FtnfuuTforr  A]fi>  DiAo^fifTB  or  Pr^tEifiM  ArfT<?Tf!«j  f^in 
KBaRiiA'rOKf  OmQ4J(0.    In  onu  buidsoEafl  oct»ro  TQlumc^  flitr*  do  lb,  of  030  |<(igcs.    tA'ww 

f  BKO  TJ&SON  (WIXLIA  W),  F.  R,  i.— A  arsfut  or  Pjucncu  Sc»ff*irf*  Tflurth  A  merfinui  >  fttna 
1b«»  tbtlrd  itid  raWrmH  t^i^tm  MJSMon.  In  oOi^  l&rffe  aii4  b««utlfunj  iHdnted  O^&wi^ 
Tduma  of  nboat  TOO  p^s^  ^^^  ^^  buidiome  lllujtnUoiu. 


Intlosc    Que  Teiomti  niijAl  I1bti0|  oztrw  doib. 


TOWITEB  (0]iOR<3E),  FII^D ^^i.Kan^tART  CirxmiTiLT,  TlMortHetJ  unit  Pr««itci^.    WUb 

Dumeioiu  llJuitrKi^ntiB.  A  tmv  American,  from  tlip  but  And  revised  liOtidon  edition, 
i^flited,  witb  AddStionJ.  bj  Ro^*ort  BHd|;c«,  M,l>*  In  Oba  lanjD  rojai  l2mQ.  volam^  fif 
OT«i-  ^  ptgest  vHb  181  TDoa-ciitd9 :  ibjeop,  or  «xUa  dotb*    (iVtfUi  Mc^if^) 


BLANCHARD  &  LIA'8  MEDICAL  FUBUCATlOlfS. 


aEAlIA!^^  rrnOMASX  F.ILS.— Thb  Elemx^tts  of  CitiwnKT.    Tnclndioff  thm  A|n»lle«tlo«  «f  ^ 
tlM  S^QW  to  th«  ArU.    With  nmsAniiis  lllmtntlDDi.    Wltb  Nofiei  ui4  AMtmm^  W 
fiobert  BrtdgH^  U.D^  dlc^  t&e*    geeotid  Az&^rlc&ii,  firom  Uhb  f4*ooEud  anil  «iUasgB4  lindBV 
«(Uttoa. 

P jLET  L  <Za£eZ|r  J»iMd)  lu^  tro^  4^0  pM«*i,  155  lUnstf^Uooi, 

PAKT  IL  (i>?*pan'n^}  to  ioatob. 


QHjOflfi  (S  A  MITEL  D ),  ^f  B— A  PuoTfCM.  TaiATtJis  oif  tint  I>twtA«Mi^  iRnrnm^  am»  1 
Hi^noin  or  r Ell  UKi:!rjLHT  Buppn^  Tm  Pdrati  <]lixi>,  aitd  tui  UurauL,    iioe^  ' 
Tvrlafd  Knd  m  uf h  vol  nr^vd,  irlth  1S4  illil«tf«ttcwi.    J  tx  Qis»  T*^  Uifv  «id  ft«ftilii 
Tolum*  vi  Qww  90Q  p«v«,  «itn  dotk  or  Ittttlmr,    (i^iut  hnua,) 


OBOBS  (SAMttEL  D.),  M.  D.— A  PuOTitui.  TftE&itBX  oh  Fcnuna  BODm  Of  tUI  Aim-Faj 

In  one  btJid50iD«  octaro  toLiud«^  wlUH  Ului&aLLotu. 


GROSS  f SAMUEL  D.),  M.D^ 
Valum*  of  E21  pAgfi^  le«tb«f , 


Of  Fi^BoiooTrAi,  AwK'mni  mtiftnlad  liy  a 
8«eDiid  uid  refined  e^ltkiit.    Id  osfi  Iui«  impatilij  « 


GROSS  (BAMTTEL  T>X  3f.D.— A  Srjrm  or  fiTmoEiiT;  TH^frnoitli?.  Pfeibciloflai, 


GLirae  ((WrnJlBX  M.D.— An  Atlai  <}r  pAtirotfwatctt  ItnTMoar.    TrtniUttd^  with 
mm4  AddlUomi,  bf  Joftpb  LtJil^^  M.D.t  t*n>fp««»r  or  AnBt4MX]jln  tlis  Doivwi-tltf  of 

pj)T«nliL    In  ODQ  ToliiqiQ,  TefT  Ur|v  JmpeHil  <tQiu^f  v^tfa  «0  ' -*-  -    -  - 

Ob  twcire  copper-ptitct. 


GBIFrrnr  (EOIIERT  E.\  Mh  D.— a  Uinrnwn,  FoKinnjimT,  cOfttdnlBf  tfc« 
pulof  asa  Admit! IM«jHn!ff  OAIc^dkI  kihI  ^thew  Alsdkjne*.    Tb*  wlwJ*  adapteA 
and  PliftrniAci<ut[?tM.    SooddeI  fditimEi,  thoroughly  T«tlP»d,  w!th  Qumciroiia 

Bobert  1'.  Thonia*,  M.D^  ProlVswfr  of  JJatort*  «*dira  In  tha  Ptillaiklphla  O 

In  ohq  large  «d4  bMUkdmoi^  oetaro  Toluiav  of  otu  CCO  tnfus  doabla  flsliaafr 


GRrTFim  fROBERT  ^\  M.  D.^Mesical  Bctavt-  ot^  m  Bmaf-ptkm  Of  aU  th* 
tant  Flaob  iumI  Iq  Hcdldnp^  si^kl  of  llulr  PmpvHM^  tJfeik  *i7d  Slod«i  of  AdaiJ 
In  «ti#  laife  ocIbto  rotumn  of  704  pag«a,  haaliisnwly  prialwl,  witk  owlj  3fi<^  Oil 
<ka  wood* 


O  AR1>NER  fT>^  FERETRAX  M,  B.-Mkuttal  CreimlritT,  <br  tl»  ilw  of  Slinl**f>tf  and  1^  P»- 
IliBrainiitics,  Hy^eiiti,  &&    In  oas  LitiiidiQiue  rojal  l^SKk  lolnBa^  wiUi  lUitftniiMib 


I 


HASSE  (CL  E.\  M.  I>.— Aw  Ahatowtcai.  Dtwiuttow  o*  tfi  BrsEAiEi  or  EvmAftoa  ti 
coutioir.    TraAJlmLad  and  edited  bj  Swaioo^    In  ooo  toIuido,  oetaia 

BAKRTSOir  fJOHK).  H.  I>.— Air  E«i4T  TOfwiaiw  a  OnUUf  Timftf  0»  tUS  HWfMt  I 

Is  9a«  octavo  toIuidc^  ^S^  V*^^ 

ItUGRKS  rn.  M.\  Sf.0.— A  CLMtiCAi  l?niiijun?nflfM  to  titi  Piuenca  ofAo 
rilh'^T  >frriM  of  PhypJral  DlntTDcuiN,  in  UlwHiiM  of  the  LtinttP  nud  IlnArt.  B« 
from  Lhei  MCOad  aud  ImproTOtii  Loiukja  ccLlikULi    In  ddq  rnjal  12rai>,  TotaBAi   (J 


ITGRNYR  fWTLLtAM  1t%  IL  V.— 9fi9ll  AttArrar  aph  ttiwouvvT.    nrhUi  *dllt«tw 

rtrely  mtHd  and  modlftM.    Tn  two  lurs*  d^4t«  r^imoai,  «f  &fam  Ihsa  1000  )««■ 
Miaalj  pffliitedt  wltli  OT«r  3KM  iUuairaUoaji. 


nORLTN 

UlTtAH 


fRlUEARA  l^X  A.  H .^A  Oiwrritr  tttr  of  mB  fttm  xms  m  Hanesv  «ira  ra  rai» 
SctEHCB.  Bfloond  and  ImpTt^red  Amrrloili  Mllloft.  E«tIi«4i  Wttti  feuttii'Knip  A^ 
from  the  apwnd  l*Bdn»  fclitlon.  by  l«iiae  Haj-*,  M.  ft..  ««>    I A  Oftt  lafp  t9f^ 


Ukuo.  Tolumoj  of  oTur  W)0  jm^m,  doitbl*  oglmmi^    (AW^  Htvtdf} 


BLANCHARD  A  LKA*S  MEDICAL  PUBLICATIOKS.  f 

HAMILTON  (FRANK  lf,>^A  T&satisk  «]f  ¥9LK(Jtu%VB  a^t^  TtmLOQixiows.    In  atL»  bAiidjomA 


EER?CTTEL  fsm  JOtlN  F.  W,>,  F.  R,  S.— rkrftnfts  or  Astwureirr.    New  AtnArkftn»  tnm  lh« 


lUTEK.    BfiCODd  Amerlcui  edition,  oqa  toL  rojal  iSMOw,  u|n  dudk. 


SinwxJir.  B«!COD  J  AmtrSn&u,  frotii  Uti;  becioiiiX  uiitl  reTliwd  Kd^liili  mlitioii.  With  AiUttioDt 
\iy  Mwtrd  JlftrlnhDnio.  M.  1^«  In  oa«  Terr  ae^t  TolunWk  larffs  coril  i^iiio^  cf  o<H}  ptfiWi 
irltliUOmtiilimUoiii. 

JTOXES  ^€.  nA]n>nKLn),  f.e  g.,  AifB  KUWAnu  m  stett^ki-sg,  mb— a  MAmj*i.  <w 

of  nur^  1^  pft£u*i  ii4«U]pf.    (irfii4l||r  iin«aiL> 

KTBKFfl  (WTLLTAM  BENTT0U8B),  MP..  AND  JA^IES  PAflET,  7MB.— K  'Majual  ^r  PnT- 
siqlixiTk  SeCDtii]  Ame^hcutt,  frcwi  thi?  Hwxid  iiud  ImtsruveJ  J^tidoti  (Million.  Witii  ItJG 
lliujitinyoii&    In  fine  liiJ'g!!}  fttul  batinLwiiJii  T^jral  12iiiD.  vGliitti«L    650  paged. 

KJtAPP  (P.),  PH.  t>.— Teciitomot;  or,  Chpinhtri'  BpfJInl  to  thti  Art*  Hfifl  to  M«iiiil!li«tarcii 

EilJiLii^  with  fiumeroitt  fiottiit  trnd  AditTitlcin^^  by  I>r.  KHpinud  KtHinldi^  and  Dr.  ThoiDiu 

KlirhmnLvon.     Fimt  AmpHcan  ediiiuii,  irilli  SsAvs  &nd  AdJitiornw  by  PryfciuiiOf  WpiUojt  R. 

'  JohtiAri.t]^    Id  (wo  biitidKiat»  ocUltd  Tolutu^  pjlntitd  nnd  UIiuLratitd  in  the  highcfit  At|1« 

Al  art,  with  aboQt  5O0  vood-engrKTinp* 

LBtlMANH  (a  aH'^frrtlOlOOteAL  CirKjranT,  Traii#>l»t«<t  from  th*  pewnd  •aWon  Tiy  0«nip» 
X.  I>tiy,  51,  D.  Edhi^ci  by  B,  13.  Rorpfs,  M,D.  VTitb  tnufUsilonr  fi']i?r-l«d  fi^iii  Punke'fi 
Atlu  uf  Ph>»ioloj^i{:^i|  ChqmistrjH.  iH'l  nn  Apf>cndix  d/  PlaLea.  ODCnijlfta  in  two  huid»onifl 
octUTp  voLumea,  eitn.  cloilii,  ffiutaltdii;  1200'  pti^m,    Witli  nwrJjr  2lK)  iltusirttiJon«.    {JuM 

LEITMANX  (<1.  rW ^Haittial  pr  Chtxtpal  PnTHiOLoot.  TmiLtla^t^d  from  th*  German,  witli 
HQtrn  nud  AO^IiUtitiii,  bv  J.  C.  ?klriirrlir,  M.  D,  With  an  tntrodticipry  K/nimf  on  Vful  Foree^ 
hy  j^jLtnat-l  JAiTk»rtti,  ^L  D.  In  pnt>  hnndwaia  dcUiyo  V€Jum«,  utn  doih,  af  aSil  p«f*i. 
With  iiam«n>iu  iilutiratioa«*    {ygm  Mmdjf.} 

LEE  (BOBHRT)*  Bf.P. — CuirtQ^t,  MfOTmriRT ;  mispHidnit  the  UbilATleii  of  Ylvt  Hondrcd  *ud 
Porfy-fliro  Cnm^  of  Dmc^ult,  Pnldmatiir&L  and  Oomplli^l«H!l  ].;ilK>r,  with  GommffnthTles. 
Ymua.  the  iccond  London  ocUttoO.    tCk  OH*  royiJ  I'Jmo,^  ToiumOf  a^irn  duLb,  of  23S  pagei. 

LA  BOCnl(R.>»M-P.— PliitfWJifliT  Hi  eoppowd  Cfffiitiwsttoii,  Pftttiolofletl  »ni1  RtlobftHir, 
wUh  Autumnat  FeveTR,  IncliKlinn  an  Tnpiitlff  into  th*  Ei1j«tea*5&  khH  Morbid  Afsdcjr  of 
MaJaria.    In  one  luuidjom*  octATO  Toiuow,  axin  doth,  cf  &00  paget, 

LA  ROCnn  (R,1.M.1>.— TttumFETSB,  ewnriaeTKl  Id  It*  Ulirtoffcal,  Pfttliologloil,  Ktiolofteal, 
«b4  Tti«T*peutlnU  R^lattens.  Tnrlnditiif  a  ikotdi  of  tha  EHiieaaB  pji  H  bai  ortuitchI  hi 
Fhlladetphla  from  IW^  in  lPn4,  wlih  iin  Eiamination  uf  th^  Conntfctloni  bciw^n  it  mid 
tlie  Fptbtp  Ipiffim  uiidtr  !hft  naran  name  ift  otlier  Parts  of  Tenipffrnte,  m  w*flJ  as  in  Treplc-U 
RofCinnt.    In  two  lane  uid  hand^kin*  06taT<»  ToLiunsi,  of  seuij  l&OO  paffH,  utn  cloth. 

JikVt^mCM  (W,>,  F.  R.  ?.— A  TfcmATTffK  ot  DrirtARM  or  tbk  Etb.  A  new  *dltlaOt  c^\t*4,  witli 
numijrouN  AddHt(iiii(,  »fic!  24^  illii«lral!oTiB,  fcy  Imae  Huf  1,  M.  !>..  Siirjusfiia  to  \\*i\W  I!fi« 
pfUl,  fite.  In  itfl*  t«iT  tafita  and  handMine  octeTO  Tottun*  of  OSO  p«ie«!a,  itnitijrlj  bonod 
in  LoAthor,  with  nJioJ  band*. 


BLA^CEAEJ)  &  LEA  S  MEBICAL  PUBI.|CAT103i&. 


Hi  AM 


111  MeU^jmlo«7  Miil  AfteWM k «i 
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ssz 


MET'- 


I  ii*9.    TliLnl  atid  ImproTfid  MliiioiL.    In  one  1dX"gv 


MBTOS  (OQAimU  HX  M.B.^OiiRrntici;  the  Fcizsfn  aud   ¥n«  Aitv,     S^wryi  i 

of  7j'iy  large  l^ii^eiL 


of  mrt    In  oiifi  liKadjNJiua  dctavo  Vtiltimc,  extra  (JoUl 


In  ome  basdKittiu!  oi*taro  Yolttanu,  of  ^1  pAgct. 


ill  n  S«fl»*  nf  tetteir*  iiiii!rMf«d  to  Lbo  ^ludtaoit  of  b1*  CHt>».     in  '       "  " 

Tolmaiv  «xUm  doth)  isf  tflla  pagcu 


H I LLER  f *T  ,4  M  KS)<  I'/H,  S.  E,— T»Rt!f nrtts  Of  fti7M»nT,    fbit  rth  Ain^c«n .  frona  tli«  tfcfH  lai 
r«ri*ii<d  Edinburgh  f>dttli>D.    In  one  larza  aitd  w?  IwrnuLiTiii]  rolumtt  «f  TtiO  j 
Kfequlaite  illnfitnllopa  on  wooa. 


mLLER  f  J  AMES)>  :f.  H.  S.  K.— Tnic  pRAfTiCE  ur  ScnuiotT.    Third 

BijjnbiiT^h  edition.  Kdltftl.  witl^  AdJtilonfl,  lij  F^  W.  SarKunt.  M*  H^  ^IM  of  dv  iimimm 
to  W  il1»*  IIr>«^pirAl,  ituv  mu«lrat4Sil  b^  Hl^  cn^mrlD^  ou  woikL  Ia  one  l4ffi  «dBli 
Ti^IU^mo  of  Oryr  t<:iO  f^iagodb 


HALO  ATONE  fXlf.>.^Ci™uLtrTr  8tntofiiT»  bwwil  on  Honnrt  ud  F»U>Al««k9l  Aa 
TriiM»lBlM  froni  ihn  FrpticU.  tiy  ff^li^Hrk  Bfittiti,  A.  B.  M.  P.    With 
UotM  {in  wnwL    Lb  otju  kujtlFfiBJo  ocLii^Yia  roliULus,  uf  aeax^  <k)0  j 


UOHK  (TEANrTSl.  Pw.  ©..  ANP  REDWOOD  fTTrKOPini-USJ,— PnujfirAt.  PiCJiHCMr,    ^m- 
i "  I  ry.    lb  ooo  iLfLD  (Ifomelj-pdiitofl  iKitihiPO  Ttdtuii^^  «f  K9 1 


MAP! 


'it    liLnco   and    ffploDdtil  rintoit,  dT«.Trn    Ln   thfl  li«»t   «tjr|a,  ap^  Inm 


itijnff  l^y  Fi^rm,  many  r>f  tb^in  tine  niee  of  Ufe,    TucvlJbvr  vtlfa  rapial  I 

*ik  -      f ,>  ktU?r-pre?t».    SlT^jJosljf  and  bajid»5uinr"iT  i-.m,,!  in  ..*»*,  ^t„*i,  r  * ■ 

vt  Ui«  cbcfi^«>vt,  und  best  ejLPciibfd  FurgicaJ  wurki  aji  \  > 

Ckipiet  MU  bft  A9int  t^  iDailf  in  fira  p«ri%  4  ..       ,   : 


itiK  i«ntirH>  H^tp:  of  !U*t«rlfe  H^dtrv,  wtUi  f^viFry  i'rKctic&l  ForDiuJa  fiotiUlued  lu  tiM  tb^ 
Itri^U  FhJUfiaac^pCBiu*    la  Qtw  Umo,  roluintt,  extra  ok^th^  of  ovtr  SOO  kns*  J>«ia». 

M ACKENME  (WX  BL  T».— A  Prjitticai.  ffttAtfU  «if  BiisAftia  Aitn  IirinuK^  or  rm  Km,    Tlo 

tvvttftid  aCLdI  4?almrg«il  L'  -  uiil  AdiJUiOEi«  bf  Ad^lai*!!  How 

31.  J>,    In  out  Tery  Im^"  v4ui!Qe,  wltb  nuioiroiii  wutHl-cuta 

fTBTT.L  <JOH^,  M.D^  AND  FRATICtS  (Jt5ft(*BY  SMfTII,  If.  R— Air  iJtitTfMAl.  €k>»iF»ln»urM 

or  Tnv  VAKiogf  Biturcnn  or  Bdiuifu.  liauc't;  fur  thu  V«a  bhiI  K&jiiiilDatlua  uf  Studi'iitii 

f     !«!n-f.!ij  oJlLir»[i,  ?oi-|»e*l  aisd  IraprovflJ.    In  on*  terj  larpi  iintl  bftttLl»iiJ«ljr  pnnl»\  rnyd 

IJiiiii.  n.lumt?  of  over  KKK)  pM^^  wlOi  AM  iUyflr>tioul  oa  wood*    itniU^j  bouuU  f 


Tn 

^ 


<TLTLdtks  itr  Tflz  NiKTB.    1  vet*  iinkt  wtth  hi>ti(bKiBMi  plftteiL    DcrruMJES  «r  Viyi  VtSKt  ^^ 
T.Y^rii4TiOf,  1  ToU  ftTQ^  huutaMi*  oalctred  fi^Hx^ 
AL*Q,  tJUa  thfw  worki  doa,«  up  In  oa*  IudaIpoih*  toIiud*^  half  toiind. 


NKIJCIAN-  fJ.  MOQRSV  M.D.— AtIjis  Or  Ct^4]iKjin  ] 
ToluniPT  i'Stim  ^'iotli,  with  fpltmdid  colored  pLak^  i 

JfltlCIATr  (J.  MOORE),  H.I>^A  f^ACBXUi.  Tk&lti 
OWKN  fPROF.  R,>— Os  Tfri  Dirrjxxsct  Joini  of  i 


V  DoMum  or  Tin  Sxsr«   la  o&t  si 


Bl[^ 


Turldiui  Pmodfww  of  tlu  AH;  ItK^cnlInf^  tiM  tbA  ITnr  O^inmUai^i^  tnd  #»v)iU>ltiD|r  the  dUtu 
of  Sorgk^l  9d&n»  \n  Ita  pr^Kitit  nrflvHucwl  ecnidhJfln.    Unnp'l^'t'*  Jin  ffm  myul  4ta  rolujsio 

tntlooi,    SCDOSicl  AditloQt  liiiproT«iL 


JScooKDUtTi  omoprisliifr  tb»  TwttUKJijl  of  OoiL»ULiithjij&l  mid  Ck^jiilrra««J  ^jrnl»il|ji,  t-y  n 
Jttm  tbi  iMid  md  tfOiivVj  iiwriiUn  IcHJilom  tditlaa.   Ja  w*  Be«t  n«tAv<>  toIcudo* 
rERKTTlA(JONATnA?n.  M  P.— TTitELE«it!n        ^^  ^  . 


Ljmmi  of  SSlQl 


PAEBISIE  { EDWARD WAji  lntTioi>CT-rt"»  to  l*TiAcnra  |»Tt4i«tirr,    De^U^nl  v  t  T<»^t>hfjo 
fhr  thfii  !t|tit]«nt,  mnA  v  ft  Oiiide  Ifcr  tlio  Phytli^kn  hntl  PlmrniBOvutljit.    H'^th  ta%nj  Ki>] 
riiiitm  Hud  Prrnertjittoof.     In  tmn  buxlK>tai^  odtjivti  tolnmer  «t™  clotb^  *>f  tiuO  i 
wUU  Ilia  iUojlntJoii^    tA'bw  Ji&wi/i^O 

llont  In  PhyibJo^  »m1  Owiw, 
With  u,uiu<!Tuiu  LlJustraUoti 


1 


NHEI.  '^t.B.,  ftenioD^riLtaT  of  AeMttOay  la  thu  UnWpnitj^  I'antutjlvtJifiakt  farK«)o  lo  LiUL 
FitMiijiyliriiaLi  UofpltiJj,  «t&    Ja  i?d«  ifTj  bmuLnNEM  o«tATCi  to^iuim  «f  TfiU  yaitmt  vltii  &U 


M 


lift  fttli,    Wit  Jj  i-lx  ty  fou  f  IvA  a  ti  f  I J I  i  ■  i ,  i 
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I: 


RICOUD(P.)*  M.D.— lLLi-«TEATios8  Of  Stphiutic  DiHEASi.  TransUtcd  from  ttuFRK 
Tboma*  F.  Hot  ton,  M.  D.  With  the  addition  of  a  Ultttory  of  SyphUis  ■»!  awjnyiii, 
oi:r.inhv  an>l  Formulttry  of  Kuiucdle*,  collated  and  aminKva  by  Paul  B.  Uiwtar; 
W  iili  fifty  Urjto  quarto  platiMS  a.nipriiiug  U7  beauti/uUy  colored  lUiutralMii.  : 
largo  aud  liandboiue  quarto  voluoie. 

RTCOUD  (P.),  M.D.— A  TEr.vnsE  ok  Tin  Yekzbeal  DucAaL  By  John  Hunter,  F.  K?. 
mplouB  Additions,  by  Ph.  Ricord,  U.IX  Edit<Ki,  with  Motes,  bj  Fx«cman  J.  Kc 
M.  D.    In  one  haudflomo  octavo  TOlnme»  with  plates. 

BICORD  (V.\  M.T).— liimTRS  m  8TPH^J^  addrawed  to  the  Chief  ISditor  of  the  Vw-x 
rale.  With  an  Introilaction,  by  AmM6e  Latour.  Tranelated  t^  W.  P.  I^tisauR, 
In  one  neat  octaTO  Tolume. 

R0KTTAN8KT  (CARL).— A  Maku.U  of  Pathouwicai.  Awatojit.  TVanpIated  fttm  tl 
man  by  W.  K.  Swaine,  Kdward  BleTeking,  Bf.D.,  a  II.  Moors,  and  Georp^  K.  r«T 
Cumpleto,  four  toIusum  bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  iiagetf.    {Jtui  Juna 

y^  I  — — 

>;  RIGHT  (VDWARD),  M.Dj— A  8TBRM  or  MnnrmaT.    With  Note*  and  Additional  Z 

•  '.  tiona.    lS«oond  American  edition.    One  Tolome  oetaTO,  422  pa^ca. 


ROYLE  (J.  FORBES).  M.D^Matzbza  Hkdioa  a5I>  TBXAAPcrncB ;  Indadlnf;  tlie  Prrpai 
of  the  IMiarmacofKeiafl  of  Ix>ndon.  Edinburgh.  Dublin,  and  of  tiM  Unit»l  Stau*. 
many  now  Me<licinc8.  Kdit<»d  by  Jorcph  Canon,  M.D.,  ProfbiMor  of  Materia  Mmik 
J'liarmnry  in  the  UniTeniity  of  PennBylvaula.  ll'ith  ninety-eight  illuatrataoni.  ] 
large  ootaTO  Tolume  of  about  700  pagett 

8KRY  (FREDERICK  C).  F.  R.  8^— Opbkatitx  Svmjekt.  In  ona  TC17  luundsomo  octavo  ^ 
of  over  C&O  pagef,  with  about  100  wood-cut*. 

SnARPET  (WnXTAM).  M.D.,  JONES  QUAIN^M.D..  AIVDRICHARB  QUAIV^F.R.?, 

Ilusier  Akatoxt.  Revified,  with  Notiw  and  Addition*,  by  Jofieph  Ix;ldy.  M.I>.  (''* 
in  two  lart^o  ocIato  Tolumos,  of  about  1300  pages.  Beautifollj  illostrated  i»ith  01 
engraTlngs  on  wood. 

!  S^rTTH  (HENRY  J{.\  H.D.,  AND  WnXTAW  B.  UORNER,  M.Dw— Ax  AwATOMrcAL 

illuntratiyo  of  the  Structure  of  the  Uuman  Body.    In  one  Tolumo;,  largo  imperial  c 


I,  with  about  060  beantiflil 


f 

j  Siirrn  (UENRY  JI.%  1I.ii.— M&vok  Bcmxrt;  or,  Hints  on  the  STery-daT  DntiM  1 

I  Surgeon.    With  347  illustrations.    Thiid  and  ealaiged  edition.    In  one  nandsome 

!  12mo.  volume  of  456  psges 


PARGF.NT  (F.  W.),  M.D.— Ov  Bavdaoixo  avs  ovhsr  OmATiosn  of  Mihob  StrsaiaT.   S 
■    (Hlitloit.  enlarged.    In  one  hsndsome  royal  12mo.  Tolnraa  of  nearlj  400  pages,  wit 
illustrations.    (Jud  Juued.) 

STILLti  r.iLFRED),  H.  D.— Pbxrcxfus  Of  TnBincTics.   In  one  handsome  Tolnme. 
paring^ 

SIMON  (JOTIN),  F.  R.  8.~<9ErBUL  Patboumt,  u  oondnrlre  to  the  EstabUshmeBt  of  lUI 
Prinriplps  fbr  the  Prerention  and  Core  of  Disesse.  A  Oonrae  of  Ijectures  delirend  1 
Thomas's  Iloepital  during  the  Bummer  Session  of  1850.    In  one  neat  oetaro  toIuow. 

BMini  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D.— 0*f  PAmnunoir,  abd  xbs  Piocmn  Am  PnAona  or  0am 
In  one  large  duodecimo  volume  of  400  pages. 

■  SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.D^-Tsn  Patboloqt  Aim  TsSATifBR  op  Leooobbboa.    With  n 

(  •  rous  illustrations.    In  one  Teiy  handsome  octaTO  Tolurae,  extra  doth,  of  about  S60  i 

I-  .      ■ 
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SOIjT.Y  (SAMUEL),  F.R.8.  — Tin  IfrVAH  Biaht;  it*  Btrnrtnre,  PhrHnlofiy,  and  DiHPtuvn. 
Viith  ft  Dowriptlon  of  th4  TViiieKl  WmnH  oftlM  Drain  In  tho  Animal  KlnK«lfmi.  Fn>m  the 
Second  and  much  enlarsed  London  tdltlon.    In  ooe  ocUro  Tolunie,  with  Idu  wood-cuU. 


BCnatDLm  (FHTKDRTCIT),  Vn.1>.—Tm  Book  or  Natou;  «n  EIraientarj  Tntrtxlnction  to 
the  Scienrcs  of  Fhjfics,  Affirononir,Cheinbtr7,  Mlncnloiqr,  (1«)nli)gy.  Ikitany,  Zool()>!y.  unU 
rby!>iolo{[y.  Fint  AuMiiemn  MItkm,  vKh  a  OkMmnr  ami  other  Additions  and  luiproTi*- 
nitTitu:  fmm  the  wcnnd  Knffliah MUtioo.  Translated  trodt  the  idxth  Oermnn  otlitiun,  hy 
ll(>nry  Motlhick.  F.O.S.,  Ac  In  one  thick  Tolume,  amall  octaro,  of  about  TUO  iia^o-i,  ivith 
(TtV  illustratlona  ou  wood.  Soitabto  ibr  the  higher  lehooli  and  priTate  atudeutd.  {J^'uw 
Ktadjf.) 


TAYLOR  (ALFRED  R.),  M.  D^  F.  R.  S.— M mOAL  JintTsnici>ic?m.    Fonrth  Araeriran,  fcova  tlie 
"on.    With  Notes  and  Refercntve  to  American  Deci^ioni 
I  one  larso  octaTO  Tolume  of  700  pagea.    (iVuto  lUcuiy.) 


flfUi  and  imnrored  KngllKh  edition.    With  Notes  and  Ref«rcnci>e  to  American  Decision*, 
I7  JfidwazUlIartahom«hM.]>.    InoD   ' 


TATTER  rALFRKD  8.),  M.B.— Ow  PoiSDin,  nr  REL.<iTiO!r  to  Mri>ic\l  JuanparD^srrK  axd  Mem- 
ciMK.  Ediim!,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  Iqr  R.  B.  Griffith,  M.D.  la  one  large  ocuto 
Tolume  of  0b8  pages. 

TANNKR  (T.  11.).  M.  P.— A  MAimi  (W  (Musical  MEDinrfi  aito  Pntsiru.  DiAoirosis.  To  whirh 
ij<i  iul<Ie«l«  TI10  Coda  of  Ethics  of  the  Amniean  Medical  Association.  In  one  neat  Tolume, 
small  12mo^  extra  doth,  or  flexible.    {JuMt  luutd.) 

TOM  US  (JOHN),  F.R.S.— A  Maxtal  of  Deivtai.  Practici.  Illastrated  by  numerous  engrarings 
on  wood.    In  one  handsome  Tolume.    (^l*nparing.) 


TOT>D  (R.  B.\  M.D.,  AND  WTT.LTAM  BOWMAN,  F.R.S.— PimKLnoicAL  Ax^tomt  axo  PnTyr- 
uLOOY  or  MiX.  '\^  ith  numcroui*  handnomo  wood-rutii.  l>artj  I.,  II.,  and  111.,  in  0110  octavo 
Tolumo,  552  pages.    Part  IV.  will  complete  the  work. 


WATSON  fmOMAJn,  M.D.,  Ae.— T«icmtn  an  m  PRnvrmm  atto  PaAmn!  of  PiiTSTr. 
Third  Ainorican,  fmm  the  la«t  Iif>ndun  edition.  RpvImhI,  with  Additlouii.  by  I).  FrnnriM 
Ciindie,  M.D.,  autbnr  of  a  **Treatli'o  on  the*  DiM'auM  of  rhildrvn.**  Ac  In  one  uctaTO 
Tolnme,  of  nearly  1100  large  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  raised  bauds. 


WALSirR  (W.  n.),  M.  D.— DistACTS  0?  trr  ITkart,  Lutcos,  A!«n>  AppiCTTtAau;  their  Symptoms 
aud  TrcatmouL    In  oue  httndK»me  Tolume,  large  royal  12ma,  612  pages. 


Wrat  to  Onsmn  at  trk  BrmmK  A!n>  Arm  Dkatw,  nr  MsDirAi  PtsB*.  PuMliihcvl  under  the 
authority  of  the  London  Bodetj  Ibr  Medical  Obeerration.  In  one  very  handnoue  Tolume, 
myal  12uo.,  extra  doth. 


M'lLDR  (W.  R.).— AcaAL  flrMmtr,  ahd  trs  NAmti  A!n»  Tebatxesit  or  DmAan  or  the  Eia. 
lu  one  handsome  octaTo  Tolume,  with  illustrations. 


WlirrETlEAD  (JAMES),  F.R.C.S.,  *e.— Tme  Caotes  A!n»  TaxAnmrT  or  AaoRTiox  aicd  Btij- 
riutt:  l-einir  the  Result  of  an  Kxtendcd  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Phyiili)]n;;{ral  nn<l 
Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Uterus.    Second  American  Edition.    In  one  Tolume,  octavo,  3ti8 


WEPT  (CTTAKLER\  M.D.— Lrrrai^  o?r  Tm  DniAsef  or  InrKVcr  k'n  CmiDnoop.  Pccrnd 
Amerkan,  fjnom  tko  second  and  enlarged  London  tdttion.  In  one  Tdame^  octavo,  of  Doarlr 
&0U  pages. 
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WK?^  iCIJATU^KS).  SMK— A*  Is^trnT  131W  Tire  PATHOUMinAL  IwnmtiMmm 
Tjiit  (L*  ViKitu    ISfiiug  Lbii  CTDcmiia  Letrtufw  for  Uui  :fwrli^<&^ 
M.tri  <toih     . 
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